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CHAPTER I 

THE LEGENDARY PERIOD OF SCANDINAVIA'N HISTORY 


* MONTEBIUS ON THE ORIGIN OP THE SCANDINAVIANS 

Concerning tlie point of time when northern and Gothic lands received 
their first inhabitants,” says Lagerbririg,t “we know absolutely nothing, and 
this ignorance we share with all other European countries. Our legends do 
not go back so far, and even assuming that they had preserved to us the 
record of a memorable event of such remote antiquity, we could not put faith 
in them. Johannes Magnus « was qilite at libeity to^assure us that Magog, the 
grandson of Noah, was' pleased tq set a term to his wanderings in Sweden; 
but we are likewise at liberty not to believe him.” 

After 'showing how Dr. Bang, a disciple of Rudbeck,«t by way of demon- 
strating his patriotic zeal, prevailed upon our common ancestor Adam to 
settle In Sweden,^Lagerbring continues. “ Oui own«times h»ve lost this fine 
taste for*antiquity, and we now think that our history will not suffer hurt if 
tve make ifea few centuries older or younger.” Geijer concurs in Lagerbring’s 
opinion that the Jotes [Jotuners or Jotuns], the aborigmqj inhabitants, of 
Sweden, were a Lapp or Finnish tribe, but seeks to p«ove that two other 
tribes ^distinct from each other, thofigh closely akin by religion and origin, 
subsequently migrated thither. First came the Gotar [Goths], and after 
them (prol5ably a short time before the birth of Christ) the Svear [Swedes]' 
under the leadership of Odin. 

* About the middle of the nineteenth centmy two Nowegian historians. 



THE HISTOEY OE SCAHDIHAVIA 


Keyser and Munch, propounded another theory concerning the immigration, 
which attracted much attention for a time, and was as follows 

In the dim backw'ard of time, more than three or Tour hundred -years at 
least before Christ, the Germans staited on their wandeiings froftl ^he ancient 
primitive home of their lace, about the upper Volga and its tributaries, *in ttre , 
heart of Russia. Several tribes migrated into Germany across tlie Baltic and. 
the south of Sweden, and we still see a remnant of them in the Gothic poi?u- 
lation of Sweden and Denmark. Further north the Svear took theh- way, 
and migrated into Middle Sweden by way of the Aland Islands. Further 
north still went the Northmen, either round the bay of Bothnia or by the 
maritime route from the White Sea. Their oldest settlements are conse- 
quently in Halogaland, far to the north, and thence they spread southwajrd 
over Norway. 

The views respecting the immigration of nortjiern tribes which we have 
here mentioned are based upon the scanty information that can be gathered 
from historical records. But these records all date from a period v*hen our 
forefathers were already settled in the north, and the oldest native writings 
whicli teU us anything about immigration were chronicle^ several thou- 
sand years after the event. Under the circumstances any^ttempt,fo resolve 
the question by these methods must be barren of result, every answer must 
be open tb doubt. _ . 

The possibility of finding a satisfactory answgr only c^me into view with 
the discovery of monuments which date frpig. primitive' times, iJh^may pos- 
sibly be referred to the immigration peiiod. ‘About half a century ago it 
was incontrovertibly demonstrated that both the stationary and movable 
antiquities- which were then attracting more g'eneral attention than before 
dated from peiiods very remote from one another, that the most ancient go 
back to the first settlement of the country, and that the inhabitants of north- 
ern lands had passed through three gicat stages of development before the 
full light of histoiy begins to shine upon the north with the introduction of 
Christianity. 

Since we have gs little cause for assuming an immigration en ruasse at the 
beginnmg or during the course of the Bronze Age as at the beginning of 
the Iron Age, it follows that at the end of the age of Stone Scgndma fBMi 
lands were peojiled by the same race as was settled there in the Iron Age; 
or, in other words, that our Germanic forefathers had already migrated into 
the country m the Stone Age. What we know of the conditions of the Stone 
Age, or more correctly speaking of the last portion of that period, does not 
militate against this thepry. We posseSs a not inconsiderable number of 
human skulls, found in the graves of i;}iat period*, which supply us witti 
important particulars concerning the population of the country at the time. 
Most of these skulls are elongated in form and bear a strong resemhlance to 
" those of the present inhabitants of Scandinavia. Professor Vifchow, who 
ha.s examined the skulls«from the Scandinavian graves of tj^e Stone Age, says 
that he inclines to the opinion that the forefathers of the present ujiabitants 
of the country weie actually living there in the Stone Age. • 

- Besides these long skulls, others, comparatively short, have been found* 
in the same graves." They are distinct from those of the Scandinavian race 
and remind us rather of the Finnish triljfes. They have been supposed* prob- 
,4ibly not without reason, to belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of Scandi-. 
navia, the people that possessed the land before the immigration of our 
Germanic forefathers. And although there seem to be no grounds for 
regarding these aborigines as. the ancestors of the Lapps, who have mftv 
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been driven into the extreme north of the Scandinavian peninsula, that does 
not pieclude the possibility that they belonged to the same group as the 
Lapps and Finns of" to-day. 

We can**jt, however, come to any definite conclusion as to the race to 
, wfiicl* these absriginal inhabitants belong until we discover graves dating 
. back ter thaj; part of the Stone Age which preceded the immigration of our 
ovkn forefathers. That probably took place at the beginning of the so-called 
Neohfliic Age, that is to say the period to which the dolmens, chamber 
tombs, and other megalithic graves belong Up to this time not a single 
grave can be referred to the so-called KjoJckenmoddtng or Paleolithic Age 
in Scandinavia,* and we therefore know absolutely nothing of the skull con- 
t^rination of the population of that date. 

It the views here set forth aie correct, our foiefathers came to this coun- 
try at a time when the use^of metals was then unknown. This does not imply 
that they were on the levd of “ savages.” It is most probable that even at 
the tim£ ot their immigration they possessed all our common domesticated 
animals, as they certainly did long befoie the end of the Stone Age, and in 
all likelihood .they were not ignorant of agriculture. 

It wa^long supposed that the results ot philological research were incom- 
patible with the theory that our Germanic ancestors separated themselves 
fiom other Indo-Germanic laces as eaily as the Stone Age, and itppeared m 
the north at so repaote a period. Philologists fancied that they had discov- 
ered thaf itke use of metiils wa.'j known before* the migration of the Indo- 
European tribes. Recent re^Sarch has now shown that this view is incorrect, 
and that the separation had^taken place before metals and the uses of metal 
werej-cnown. The theory ttfat our fgrefathers migrated to this country dur- 
ing the Stone Age meete with no contravention fiom the philological point of 
view. 

- Any attempt to determine the exact time at which otir forefathers first 
appeared in this country must always be comjiassed with great difficulties 
M far as we can tell at present, the Stone Age of the north ended about the 
second hatf of the second millennium n c. The large number of graves and 
other monuments dating from the Neolithic Age which are still to be seen 
-«^3r the iapse of thousands of years proves that the duration of the peiiod 
was so long that we may assume without hesitation that it ’began, at latest, 
in the third millennium b.o. I, for my part, see nothing to prevent us from 
supposing that it goes back even farther, and according to that view our 
forefathers would have migrated hither more than four thousand years ago. 


The Route of the Invaders 

Of the ‘route by which they came we can say no more than that, in all* 
probability, they started from the regions about the4Black S»a and the lower 
Danube,^nd advanced to the northwest through countries that were peopled 
by Germamc tribes in the very dawn of history. On reaching the Baltic they 
■ took possession of the Cimbric peninsula and the Danish iglands. Thence, 
as we learn from their graves ana the various forms m which they were made, 
they ^st crossed to Kane, and pieSsed forward along the west coast into 
.Vestergotland, where the extensive plains were of great value to them^ 
After that they contuiued to spread; some by way of Dal and southwestern 
Vermland, and the forest-clad region of southern Vestgrgotland, to which 
the great water course of the west coast afforded them an easy means of 
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access, some by way of Blekinge, Sm^and, and the western portion of 
Ostergotland. _ . . 

It is worthy of note that while the west coast of SwSden is extremely rich 
in graves of the Stone Age , there is a great paucity of such remains Qn the 
east coast; and in both Oland and Gotland we find fewer memorials of this r 
period than might have been expected, consideiing the great importance of. 
these two islands in later civilisations. The Svealand districts, which are hlfe- 
wise not rich in monuments of the Stone Age, wore settled very much later, 
and m all likelihood from Vestergotland. Thousands of years later the 
way from Denmark and Skane to the lowlands of Malar lay ^through Vester- 
gotland; and the first railway which connected Stockholm with the Sound 
took the same z-oute. In Norrland monuments of the Stone Age correspond- 
ing to those found in other parts of Sweden are so rare that there can have 
been nothing but isolated settlements there. Ope colony of this sort cer- 
tainly lay far back to the north, on the Byske Elf, near the present Skell- 
eftea And it is possible that these monuments of the Stone Age in northern 
Sweden date from a period when bronze was in use in the south of the 
country. In Norrland, as iivnorthern Norway, many Lapp remains dating 
from the Stone Age have been found, which go to prove that at am period 
this race occupied a far larger portion of the country than it does at present. 

' The nbtion that our forefathers came to this country from the. East, 
through Russia, gains no support from the moi;:e exact knowledge of pre- 
historic conditions which we now possess, , Such vestiges of GdPinanic habi- 
tation as are met with in Russia may unhesitatingly be explained either by 
the emigration of Germanic hordes from the southern shores of the Baltic 
into what ere now the Baltic provinces and the'''districts bordering on flrem, 
or by colonies from Sweden which certainly came in-to existence long before 
the days of Rurik. The conclusion to which archaiological research on the 
subject of the im&iigration of our forefathers has led is m accord with the 
usual assumption of historians — namely, that our Gothic ancestors were 
settled in the north from tim^ immemorial. When we read in Johannes 
Magnus that King Sven ruled over the Goths (Go tar) in Sweefen shortly 
before the Flood we can hardly repress a smile. Yet the fugitive archbishop 
was probably less mistaken than many people have supposed^* By -W*. 
reckoning the Flood took place about 2304 b c, We have shown that, in 
all probability, our forefathers migrated to the north quite as long before 
our era as that, even if they had not long been dwelling here by that time.e 


THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS* 

That the original inhabitants differed widely from the Gothic conquerors, 

'* in language, manners, religion, and character, is certain. The earliest poems 
of the latter — fihose traditionary relics of a far more ancient age— -aJS filled 
with allusions to this distinction. They represent the Finns and iiapps as 
magicians, as invested with uncontrollable authority over the elements; and 
th-s Jotuns as at once giants and magicians. But the warriors of Odin arro- ^ 
gated to themselves- no such powers, though their priests might. Legend, 
indeed, records some instances in which these powers were communicated to 
fortunate Gothic heroes; but the old inhabitants were the teachers, and 
what knowledge they imparted— which was always grudgingly imparted 
— was little in comparison with that which they retained. In the old Sagas, 
in the collection of Snorre Sturleson,/ in Saxo Grammaticus,£' and even in lalSr 
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authorities, we everywhere discover a marked antipathy between the victors 
and the vanquished,. It originated in a two-fold cause — in the difference 
of rehgion less than that of race; and it was embittered in the same degree 
that jt was perpetuated by mutual hostilities. The Pinn, indeed, was unable 
to cope with the powerful Goth, but this sense of inferioiity sharpened his 
invention, iind made his hostility to be dreaded in proportion to its secrecy. 

The blow was struck in darkness; and the Goth, who had a sovereign con- 
tempt for the valour of his foe, was led to attribute it to supernatural rather 
than to human agency. 

What ancient history really informs us concerning the people of the 
north may be comprised in a few lines. They were split into tiibes; and of 
tiiese the Suiones (the Svear) were the most conspicuous. They were a rich 
and powerful maritime nation; and, if Tacitus^' is to be credited, their kings 
weie despotic. 

Lest they should 
turn against one 
another, or, what 
was worse, agi^inst 
their ruWs, then* 
arms were taken 
from them, and 
kept by J;he royal* 
s 1 a V e s. • T h e y 
were, no doubt, a 
tribe which in- 
habited Sweden. 

In the same re- 
gion were the Gut- 
'tones, or Goths, 
acother tribe, 
probably ^f more 
ancient arrival. * 

As the lands of 
Yhe two were con- 
terminous, the Suiones must have often called on their king for weapons, 
unless, indeed, their enemies, too, had been disarmed. But this alleged dis- 
arming [says Dunham k] is pure fable. The Dankiones — probably the Danskir 
or Danes — bordered on the Guttones. If, by Cadononia, Tacitus really means 
the peninsula, the Teutones were Mso there. In*regard to the Fenni, who 
are inanilestly the Finns, he doubts whether he should call them a Teutonic 
or a Sarmatian tribe. Ptolemy locates them in western Lithuania; Tacitus, 
more to ‘tjje north. For many centuries after Tacitus no great additions 
were made to the history of the north. In the fifth we learn that between* 
the Elbe and theoBaltic — no doubt, too, on both sides of thTit river, to some 
extent-* were Angles, Jutes, and Saxons. Of these the first had no other - 
, seat. The' second were doubtless a bastard colony from the more northern 
parts of the peninsula; and the last were an offset from 4he great Saxon 
confederation. The Jutes were th^ fewest in numbef; yet they were the 
progefiitors of the men of Kent and the Isle of Wight, anci of a tribe among 
•the West^axons. The rest of the Saxons — West, East, and South-* 
were derived from the Saxon division of the eolonists. The Angles gave 

S ieir name to the people who bore it (the East Angles and Middle Angles) and 
cewise to the Jlercians and Northumbrians. Such, according to that verier- 
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able authority the Saxon Chronicle,^ wsus the connection between these people 
and the island of Great Britain. But, reverting to the state of northern 
Europe after the time of Tacitus, yet before geography made us we^, acquainted 
with it, King Alfred, in his epitome of Orosius, adds some particulars whic]r 
he had learned from his own inquiries. These particulars he derive^ from 
Ottar, a Norwegian, and Wulfstan, a Danish seaman. The formdb said that 
he lived north of all the Northmen, m Halogaland, opposite to the west sea; 
that north of him there was an immense waste land, some parts of it, how- 
ever, being visited by the Fmns for hunting in summer and fishing in winter; 
that he had once sailed round the North Cape to the Wliitc Sea, and on the 
coast had found a people called Beormas, who spoke a kindred language with 
the Pmns, “ This Ottar,” says the king, “ was a rich man, according to the 
opinion of his own country; he had six hundred tame deer, and six decoy 
ones, whose value in catching the wild deer was incalculable, henee these 
decoy deer were much esteemed by the Finns.” But this Norwegian captain 
bad not above twenty head of horned cattle, and as many sheep and' swine. 
The Finns paid rent in skin, feathers, whalebone, and ropes for shipping. 
(The proprietors of these lancb were evidently Goths, the conquering tribe.) 
Ottar further said that the country of the Northmen (Norwtiy) wasibng and 
narrow^ cultivated on the sea coast but to the east overlooked by wild barren 
mountains. Yet Fmns inhabited them even in the ninth century — a proof 
that they were tributary to these Goths, especially'as we rrfhy infgf from this 
Norwegian’s account that they were the cmly, people that paid'^rent; the 
dominant race were freeholders. Opposite to this country of the Northmen, 
in the south^ was Swevland, or Sweden; and to north, the country oppo- 
site was Quenland, or that portion of thG region between the gulf of Botuiiia 
and Mount Sevo. “These Quens,” says Ottar, “frequently 'hssailed the 
Northmen, and the Northmen were no Ies.s inclined to pass the mountains^ 
against the Quens. From Halogaland [where Ottar dwelt] to the north of' 
the land inhabited by the Northmen is a great distance — so great that ij-o 
one could reach it by sea in a month ” To be brief, the whole course of the 
navigation, from th? extremity of Norway to the south'" of Jutland, is so 
mmutely described as to render it impossible for anyone to mistake the 
localities intende^^, or to refuse credit to the relation of this old Nbrwegia!?* 
navigator. 

“The followers of the historic Odin," says Wheaton,/ “were the Svear, 
known unto Tacitus under the name of Suiones; and the inhabitants whom 
they found in the country were another l^ribe of Goths, who had emigrated 
thither at a remote period, veiled from the eye of history. The primitive 
people by whom it was occupied, were tbs' Jotnar [Jotuns] and Dwarfs; the 
Fenni of Tacitus; the Sknthfiuni of Procopius, and the Quens an^ Finnas 
mentioned by the Norwegian navigator to King Alfred. They wme gradu- 
ally expelled, aq,d driven further north, towards the arctic circle, Ijy the 
Goths and Svear, with whom they maintained perpetual war, embittered by 
religious rancour, often represented, in the factions of the north&n age, 
under the allegory of a contest between the celestial deities and Hhe giants 
or Svil genii.” But of this subject more hereafter, when we come to the 
exploits and policy of Odin. 

The Heroes of Tradition 

Of the Scandinavians, prior to the arrival of Odin, ana, maeed, for cenr 
turies after that event, little, as far as regards their domestic history, is 
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known. Rejecting wholly, as fabulous, the boast of native writers that 
they had monarehs centuries before the foundation of Rome, we may, how- 
ever,, admit Ahat they had longs — or, if the reader pleases, local judges — 
in tiijie of peace, and military chieftains in war. There is reason to think 
that their chiefkiins, who assumed the regal title, were at one period, and, 
. indeed^ generally, exceedingly numerous. “At this time,” says a chronicler, 
speaking of the age following the birth of Christ, “ there were many Icings 
m the north.” Sweden hadadozen of them, Norway no fewer than eighteen' 
Jutland had usually two; and the various islands composing the rest of the 
Danish inonarqfiy had each one As in the heroic age of Greece, so in that 
of Scandinavia the same condition of society produced the same form of 
government. Of these reguli some were probably hereditary, some elective; 
some were certainly principal, others tributary This distinction was the 
result, first, of some fancied superiority in the family of certain princes, but 
in a greater degree of their superior success In Norway, for instance, the 
Finnish family of Foinjoter (Forniot) was esteemed the most ancient, and 
was that to which all the prince.s of that country referred their oi igin. 

But let us not foiget that little dependence is to be placed on the alleged 
progenilgrs of these reguli, or the names of the reguli themselves, or their 
respective order of succession, or on the deeds attiibutcd to them. *- All is 
darkness, uncertainty, contradiction. In the history of Norway, tor instaficc, 
we are referred to Swedis^i kings as contempoiary, whom the liistory of the 
latter knigTlom places many .generations before or after the alleged period. 
This IS more strikingly the ifase in regaifl to the Danish and Swedish kings 
In the history of- the one wijare referred to that of the other; yet the latter, 
m a».majority of cases, hafe not oije syllable on the subject. .Names and 
events, on jvhich the* destinies of each country seem to turn, are men- 
tioned by one class of historians and passed over by another as having had 
no existence. But if so little reliance is to be placed on’these regal succes- 
sions, we must not lo,se sight of the fact that were they and the events 
ascribed to them wholly fabulous (yet wholly fabulous they are not, since 
tradition *does not'so much create as amplify and distort), they would still 
demand our attention. Reject them, and nine-tenth.s of northern history 
■WLiust be •rejected with them. And thc.se traditionary songs, which form the 
entire history of the north, deserve our notice iii another respect — they 
supply us with the best, the only picture of national manners. For this 
reason we shall cast a hasty glance at the more remarkable events which 
Saxo 17 represents as prior to the Odinic times, but which, m fact, were sub- 
sequent. . * * 

Of the Swedish and Noiwegign history during this fabulous or mythol- 
og^ic, or at best doubtful period, we have little information beyond what is 
anorded'us by the historian of Denmaik, and he only mentions them inci- 
dentally. ' Not so in regard to the Danish themselves, which, thanks to hiB 
romaTitic bias ai^d untiring industry, are sufficiently well Icnown to us. 

Priw to the reign of Dan, the son of Humble, Denmark, like the wdiole 
of the no^'th, was subject to chiefs —whether hereditary or elective we need 
not inquire. But such a form of government had its gyils A hundred 
tyrants were more galling than one; and Dan, who gave his name to the 
nation, was invested with an aufliority superior to the other chiefs, and 
. with the regal title. On his death, the sceptre passed by election, and ng|t 
by inheritance, into the hands of his son Humble; but the people found 
^hat monarchy, too, has its curses, though they are.jieither so numerous 
’nor so great as those inseparable from an aristocracy. Lother, the brother 
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of Humble, revolted, was victorious, and enabled to usurp the regal dignity. 
As he had been a rebellious subject, so he made a tyrannical king. The most 
illustrious of the Danes he deprived of property or life, until £t conspiracy 
served him as he had served so many others. ' , 

Skiokl, the son of Lother, was raised to the vacant dignity, a prodf 
(always supposing the traditionary guides of Saxo to be worthyf of hredit^ 
that the hereditary principle has great force even in the most ancient forms 
of society; indeed, the application of this principle to the chief magistracy 
of the state is the natural and almost inevitable result of the patriarchal 
system — a system which we all know to be coeval with the ^istence of the 
world. Skiold was the Hercules of his age; and at a tune when wild beasts 
disputed with man the empire of the forest, he was a greater benefactor than 
if he were merely a warrior. Even in his youth he was a prodigy; he would 
seize and fetter the most savage bear, leaving to his followers the less noble 
task of despatching the monster. Yet he frequently struggled with the 
bravest of his own species; no wrestler of Scandinavia could withstand him; 
in a single combat, he overthrew the duke of the Alamanni or Swabians, his 
army and that of his enemy Jaeing spectators; reduced that jAeople to the 
condition of tributaries, and returned home in triumph, acQpmpaniod’ by the 
dau^hfer of the duke, the beautiful Awilda, whom he made the partner of 
his throne. 'Nor was he less distinguished for wisdom than for valour. He was 
a legislator; bad laws he abolished, and enacted suph as ware required by an 
improved state of society. He was a great. friend to the poGr and the 
afflicted; the debts of others he dften paid from his own treasury; the 
spoils taken in battle he uniformly abandoned his followers; and it was 
one of his iroble sayings that, wliile money was' the reward of the soki'er, 
glory was enough for the general. So much esteei5ied,_ indeed, was this 
prince that his posterity were glad to derive additional distinction from his 
name, and the Skloldungs, or the descendants of Skiold, were long dear to‘ 
Denmark. ^ „ 

Gram, the son of Skiold, and the fifth king, was endowed with equal 
strength and equal enterprise, and his life was moie riJmantic. ^His first 
consort was the daughter of his tutor or governor, a grim old chief; but 
thinking this lady beneath him, or, more probably, anxious to r^ard hii?* 
brother-in-arms, Bessus, he soon bestowed her upon that hero. The dearer 
the gift, the greater the merit of the action; nor are similar instances of 
liberality wanting in other pagan heroes of the north. Probably Gram 
undervalued a conquest so easy as the wife he thus presented to his friend; 
and his ambition was rousftd by the hopebf obtaining a lady whom nothing 
short of the highest courage could wm. Qro, the daughter of Sigtrug, king 
of the Swedes, had been affianced to a giant, viz. a Jotun or a Finn. Indig- 
nant at this prostitution of royal blood and virgin modesty, t^d Danish 
monarch, attended by his never-failing companion, Bessus, passed into 
Sweden, killed the relatives of Gro, subdued the countjy, and brought 
away the princess in triumph. • 

But, with all his valour, Gram was inconstant. Leadmg his army against 
the-'king of the Kinns, he was so struck with the beauty of that monarch’s 
daughter that he was speedily converted from an enemy into a suitor; and 
he obtained a promise of her hand on the condition of repudiating^Gro. 
Scarcely, however, had he left the Finnish territory when a S^xon duke • 
arrived, courted the lady, and the nuptial day was appointed. But he was 
not of a temper to bear this insult. Leaving his troops, he repaired silently 
and quickly into Finland, assumed a mean disguise, entered the royal palace^ 
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and took a humble seat. Being asked what brought him there, he replied 
his profession as leech — a character held sacred in all ancient communities, 
and .sure access to every house. As he had expected, the assembled guests 
wera soon steeped m drunkenness. According to the manner of the times, 
fie sung his of/n exploits, beheaded the unsuspecting bridegroom, pros- 
trated* mahy of the attendants to the earth, and bore away the princess to 
his Aiessel, which awaited him on the coast. But his end was fatal. By 
Swibdager, king of Norway, he was deprived of empire and of life; his 
dominions became the prize of the victor; and his two infant sons, Guth- 
rum and Hadding, were secretly carried to Sweden, and confided to the 
charge of two giants. 

• Here Saxo is careful to explain what he means by the word “giant.” 
There were, he assures us, three species. First, there weie the vulgar giants, 
those who excelled all mankind in bodily stature. Next, were the wise men, 
who weie as much inferior to the former m bulk as they were superior in 
knowledge, these penetiated into the secret workings of nature, and were 
enemie.s of the monster giants, whom they subdued Like the Persian magi, 
they s^iuggled for and obtained the chict poiver of the state wherever they 
settled, ’find arrogated to themselves a divine no less than a regal authority; 
in short, they were expert magicians, able to delude all mankind by their 
prestiges. Next, we have the third class of giants, who were flie offsp’ring 
of the Vw^ preceding, and were inferior to one parent in magnitude of body, 
to the oflier in knowledge; ,yeh, in both respects, they weie above the ordi- 
nary standard of our nature, and were'thouglit, by their deluded admirers, 
to inherit some portion of^divinity After this sage distinction, the Danish 
ec^siastic observes that we ought* not to be surprised at thef credulity of 
the Northmen, for w^re not the Romans, though the wisest of men, equally 
credulous'^* Vdiatever may be thought of that distinction, or of the person- 
ages whom he has drawn from everlasting obscurity, ot the existence of this 
oredulity we have abundant evidence, and it lurnishes one of the best com- 
ments op the manners and opinions of the tunes. 

Swibdager, th*e conqueror of Gram, and the sixth king of Denmark, 
found the weight of three crowns too much for one brow. At the entreaty, 
"Hiherefom, of Gro, the divorced c^ueen of Gram, he recalled her son Guthrum 
from exile, and placed him, as a vassal, on the throne.' This piince was 
naturally despised as the slave ot a foreign prince. Not so his brother Had- 
ding, who, pielerring liberty to a dependent court, and the hope of avenging 
his father’s death to the smiles of that father’s murderer, remained in exile, 
and with him were the hearts of Denmark. all the ancient heroes of 
the monarchy, this is, perhaps, the most celebrated. Wondious, indeed, were 
his actions. While a youth, he inflamed the heart of Hardgiip, the giant 
daughter, of his giant fostei’-father, wdio urged him to make a corresponding 
return. How could he love a giantess ? Was he — whom she could, abiosl, 
enclose in one oS her hands — a fit match for her? *Thc thiRg was impossible. 
“ By nt) means,” was the reply. “ We of the supeihuman breed can change, 
at pleasiA-e, our forms, and even our substances, in short, we can reach the 
clouds, or reduce ourselves to your size." The royal ^outh consented; 
and never had man a more useful gr more faithful companion. Her magical 
knof^ledge was of more avail to him than her valour, for in that he could equal 
her; but^he could furnish him with superior weapons, defend him from 
unseen danger, and cure his wounds where human aid would have been use- 
*less. _ r 

At length, perceiving that he yearned to revisit his native country, she 
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resolved to accompany him. On their journey, they one night arrived at a 
house where a corpse was duly laid out, until the mournful funeral -rites were 
celebrated. Here w'^as an opportunity of consulting the will of the gods, 
and the magic giantess availed heiself of it. Producing a piece Df wood on 
which certain verses of might, in Runic characteis, were»inscribed^^ sh6 
caused it to be placed by Haddmg under the tongue of the deceased. Thg 
effect was mstantaneous. the corpse began to speak, and to utter the dnest 
anathemas on her who had disturbed the repose of the dead It predicted 
her immediate destruction in a neighbouring wood No sooner, indeed, had 
they reached the wood, and erected their tent for the nighb than a huge 
hand was seen to move around them. The ten died Haddmg called on his 
companion for help; and she, dilating her body to a great extent, was abla 
to seize the hand, and present it for amputation to the prince. From the 
wound issued more venom than blood. But the victory was deaily pur- 
chased; the gigantic witch was torn to pieces by the irritated poweis of 
darkness. “ Neither her supernatural condition,” says Saxo, “ nor her- vast 
bulk availed her.” 

Haddmg, hoivever, did not jauch suffer by the event - a wise oid man with 
one eye, pitying his disconsolate .situation, provided him With a br»^her-in- 
arms, iff celebrated pirate, and both entered into what was considered the 
holiest of compacts in the manner of the times, viz each besmeared the 
footsteps of the other with h\s own blood. The twfi heroes* being conejuered 
by a chief on whom they made war, the saipe^old man took Haticling on 
horseback to his own mysterious seeft, and both**enovated and prodigiously 
fortified him by a magic drink At the same tnije a metrical prophecy told 
him how he- was to escape from the captivity which impended over him. 
Who was this unknown benefactor? On his return t(5 the place*whence he 
was taken, he could perceive, thiough the folds of his mantle, that he was 
conveyed over the sea. The horse which bore him was evidently a demon, 
obedient to Odin, the god of the north. , 

After some great exploits in the east, to which his ardour, no Jess than 
his fear of Swibdager, boro him, Haddmg returned to Sdhndiuavia. In a 
sea-fight he defeated and slew his enemy, and thus became sovereign of 
Denmark, or, we should say, of the Danish islands — for Jutland and Skane*- 
obeyed different princes. Asmund, the son of Swibdager, he thus trans- 
formed into a foe, and a foe, too, greatly to be dreaded. In a battle 
which ensued, finding that the tide of success was against him, he silently 
invoked the aid of the wizard giant Wagnoft, the father of his deceased 
mistress, Hardgrip. Wagnpft obeyed thff spell, and, was immediately by 
his side. Asmund lost the battle, and fell> but in his last moments he had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he had rendered Hadding lame for life. 
And he had another kind of joy, dear enough to a pagan: his wife ^jiinbilda, 
disdaining to survive him, slew herself with his sword, and was laid in the 
same grave with^im. .Aai invasion of his own country byJJffo, the sOn of 
Asmund, prevented Hadding from pursuing his advantage; but the 'follow- 
ing spring he again invaded Sweden; but his ranks were thinned-’ alike by 
fainice and disease. His men were obliged to feed on tlieir horses; next, on 
their dogs; and, lastly, on each other. ^To increase tlieir consternation, a 

«. ‘ In the Scandinavian superstition everj’ nine was consecrated to some deity. Nearly all 
the magic of the north consisted in runes. They could rnlt.e or allay tempests ^ they could 
change times, and they could bung the moat distant objects together. They could produce 
good or had seasons , theyecould laise the dead ; in short, they were omnipotent over all nature, ,«• 
—the invisihlo no less tJum the visible world 
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nocturnal voice assured them of great evils. The_ following night, even, 
another unknown voice threatened the Swedes with destruction. Both 
armies, thetefore, were alarmed; each had a supernatural enemy, while each 
was perhg,pS unconscious that it had, also, a supernatural friend. That same 
ifight the two •armies engaged; when, behold ' two aged men, of a form 
larger •chart the human, were seen by the light of the stars in the battle, — 
one for the Swedes, the other for the Danes. The latter were subdued, and 
their' king was glad to flee to his own country. 

But misfortune pursued him. One day, as he was cooling his lunbs in 
the waters of yie sea, he perceived a fish different from any that he had ever 
seen; as it was near the shoie, he killed it, and it was taken to his camp 
But what was his consternation when a sea-nymph appeared, and denounced 
diiect vengeance on his head! He had killed one of the gods under the form 
of a fish. Henceforth the elements should be hostile to him, if he ventured 
on the deep, his ves.sel should be wiecked by the fury of the tempest; on 
land, the house which received him should, by a tempest, also be levelled 
with the ground; his flocks should perish in the fields, every place which 
he visited should be cursed for his sake, and this dreadful doom was to 
remain *iu force vntil he had propitiated the divine wrath by frequent sacri- 
fices. The mandate was not to be despised, during the course of ,a year 
altars perpetually smoked with oxen immolated to Fro, the awful deity of 
the winds. • , 

The Iff? of Hadding was iufi’ of portents and marvels. Scarcely had he 
rescued the princess Rcgnikta of Norway from the obligation of marrying a 
giant, by killing the monster,and making her his bride, when a most wonderful 
adjjf'nture befell him On^ winter evening, as he was supping with his bride, 
a woman like a culler *01 simples was seen to raise her head trom the gi ound 
close by the hearth , she inquired whether the king did not wish to know 
where such herbs grew at that season of the year. He rej51ied that he should 
v^ry much wish to know. Hearing this, she enveloped him in his own 
mantle, and sank with him into the ground, What they saw in this subter- 
ranean journey bears some resemblance to the descriptions which have been 
given us of the Scandinavian woild of spirits. They first entered a dark 
path, worn out by the feet of many travellers, and here they perceived some 
great ones of the earth — some m purple and gold — whose doom appeared 
to consist in their indefinite windings. Passing them, they entered a region 
of some tertihty, whence the woman had derived her simples. Further still, 
they reached a river of precipitate couise and black waters, which rolled 
along the weapons of many heroes; and over whiqji a bridge conducted them 
to a different region. ' One of tlvs first objects that met their eyes was two 
armies engaged in deadly strife. “Who arc these?” demanded Hadding, 
“ These,*’ ^replied the sorceress, “are they who fell in battle; and it is their 
delight in' this world continually to imitate their martial deeds in the other." 
At leflgth.,they rgached a high wall, totally impassable Tlie woman, indeed, 
made no attempt to scale it; but, twisting off the head of a cock which she 
had brought with her, she threw it over; when, behold! the cock began to 
crow as if nothing had been done to it' Unable to prof-eed further, - the 
adventurous travellers returned to the palace. 

Tlhe rest of this monarch’s life ratist be hastily despatched. He triumphed 
over Uffo, who fell in battle, and bestowed the vacant throne of Sweden cgi 
Hunding, 'brother of the deceased monarch. His last days were embittered 
by the unnatural conduct of his daughter Ulwilda, whp, with her husband, 
*Iolanned his destruction. Though he escaped all the snares of his enemies. 
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at length he laid violent hands upon himself, leaving the throne of Denmark, 
and the superiority over that of Sweden, to his eldest son, Frode 

Frode I was also a great warrior, and he carried his depredations |rom 
Russia to the British islands, on which, unfortunately for the ^di^tive§, he 
made a longer stay than kings, whose sole object was pluncier, were accui?- 
tomed to make. If there were any truth in the Danish account of Miis perioc^ 
Scotland and South Britain were in frequent intercourse with the northern 
kingdom — sometimes for war and sometimes for peace. But these accounts 
are all to be distrusted. Events which happen at a much later period have 
been removed to the one before us, and the basis has been so^uch overlaid 
by fable that no ingenuity can separate the true from the false. When Frode 
commenced his reign, he found the treasury empty. How replenish if? By 
an expedient frequently to be found in Scandinavian legends. On a solitary 
island, a dragon, formidable alike for size and venom, brooded over immense 
riches. The youthful monarch hastened to the spot, entered the cave, 
fought ancl killed the serpent, and brought away the golden hoard. Whether 
there be any meaning in this and similar fables has been much disputed, 
probably, however, it had a foundation, and the dragon may ha"^ been some 
terrible pirate whom Frode destroyed, and whose subterraneous ^iChes he 
seized. ^ This unexpected supply, we aie told, enabled him to pursue his 
expeditions' on vaiious coasts of Europe. But we have no inclination to 
follow him. We may, however, allude to the wajj in which he gained pos- 
session of London, because 'the same expqdi^nt is often to b(?«found in 
northern writers. Despairing of th« reduction a place so well defended, 
he caused a leport to be spread that he had sudc^enly died in his tent Per- 
mission was rtslced to bury him m one gf the tefliples of the city, and ^gas 

S anted. On the day appointed, the pretended corpee was boHie through 
e gates; a great number of Danes attended to do honour to their monarch, 
but, under the garb ot mourning, they hid their weapons of war; and, on a 
signal being given, they threw off the mockery of woe, assailed the Briton^, 
and took the city by surprise. 

Of the immediate successors of this monarch little is known. HSldan, his 
son, was a great warrior, who put his own brother to death, and was hated 
by the people. Roe, the son of Haldan, was a quiet prince, mean in# stature,- 
but with a mind whose care it was to make his subjects happy. Helge,^ his 
brother and successor, with whom, during his own life, he had shared the 
throne, was also a prince of great qualities; but his vices were still greater. 
" Whether his lust or his tyranny were more intolerable,” says the historian, 

“ is very doubtful.” His ^mours are too disgusting to be recorded. At 
length, seeing the execration in which he^was held, he bade adieu to his 
country; and it proved a final adieu. According to report, he fell on his 
own sword. In the reigns of these princes, we have no mention of the Nor- 
wegian sovereigns; but those of Sweden — let us not forget that it 'is a Dane 
who writes — are repres»nted as still dependent on Denpiark. RoM (or 
Rollo) succeeded his father, and was much beloved by his subjects ^ He 
fell through the treachery of a brother-in-law, who was excited to., the deed 
by the sister of ^olf. Daughters conspiring against fathers, sisters against 
brothers, wives against husbands are among the co m mon events of Scandi- 
c 

r 

. Roe and Ilelge reigned some centuries after the time fixed hy Saxo — as recently as 

the fifth cental y of the Christian era «' 

* Whether there was any other Rolf than the celebrated Rolf Krake, who is thought to 
have reigned in the sixth, century after Christ, Is doubtful. The best northern writers admit., 
of no other. 
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navian history. As this prince died without issue, the Danish states elected 
for their nwnarch Hoder, a descendant of the famous Haddmg, who had been 
educated % Gewar, a king of Norway. As it is in the reign of this latter 
monWch ffiat Odin is again introduced on the stage of northern history — 
his first appearance being referred by Saxo to the time of Hadding — we can 
no lo»ger»refuse to notice what antiquity records with respect to him. In 
ftiis, as in other parts of this introduction, the reader may admit or reject 
what? he pleases. 

According to Saxo, this personage was a mortal, king of the Hellespont, 
who laid claim to the honours of divinity, and was actually worshipped by 
most of Europe. His profound knowledge of magic procured him the char- 
acter. His ordinary residence was Byzantium, but he held Upsala, which 
he frequently visited, in much esteem. Anxious to testify tlieir respect for 
this new deity, the kings of the north cast a golden statue in his honour, 
adorned it with bracelets and other costly ornaments, and sent it to Byzan- 
tium. . It was leceiyed by Odin with gieat joy, and placed in the temple of 
the gods. But Frigg, the wife of Odin, whom Saxo judges to be quite 
worthy of sych a husband, stripped the statue of its ornaments to adorn 
hei self.*. ^ The incensed deity hung the mechifhics who acted by her orders, 
and, for* greater security, placed the image on a high pedestal, and, by his 
wonderful art rendered it vocal to human touch But when^was female 
vanity cured? ifo secure the aid of a domestic of the temple, Frigg did not 
hesitatd*!^ grant him th^last favour; and by ’his aid, the gold, being again 
abstracted, again adorned iier person. • 

This two-fold injury was too much for a god to withstand; and Odin 
lef^ the country for a seaifon, until the public discourse, like nine days’ 
wonder, h%d evaporated itself mto "empty air. During his absence, several 
pel sons — probably priests of his own temple — arrogated to themselves the 
attributes of divinity. These, on his return, he forced n®t only to lay down 
their borrowed honoura but to flee from the country. Among them one is 
fhentioned whose case affords a curious illustiation of popular superstition. 
Mitothin*was a great magician, and had long enjoyed the tavour of the gods. 
But they were incensed with his impiety, while he no longer paid them the 
slightest, homage On the return of Odin he fled to Fimen, and was killed 
by the inhabitants. In his tomb, however, he was amply revenged: he intro- 
duced into the whole region various kinds of plague, he destroyed multitudes 
of the inhabitants, until they, one day, opened his sepulchre, exhumed his 
body, cut off his head, and drove a stake through the corpse- then the mys- 
terious visitation was at an end. He is, probably, the first vampire on 
record. * * 

The account of Snorre Sturleson,/ who followed Norwegian, not Danish 
authorities, differs in many respects from the preceding.*: it may best be 
given in his own words: 

SNORRE STURLESON 'S ACCOUNT OP ODTN 

The country east of the Tanaqiiisl in Asia was called Ashland, or Asaheim, 
and the chief city in that land w'as called Asgard ^ In that city w-as a chief 
caU^ Odin, and it was a great plilte for sacrifice. It was the custom there 

’ Asgari IS supposed bv tbosa wbo look for historical fact in mythological tales to be Ae 
present Aasor ; others that it is Chasgar in the Caucasian ridge, called by Stmbo Aspnrgum — 
the Asburg or castle of Aas ; which word Aas still remains in the northern longuages, slgnify- 
*ing u ridge of high land 4 
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that twelve temple godars^ should both direct the sacrifices and also judge 
the people. They were called Diars, or Drotners, and all the people served 
and obeyed them. Odin was a great and very far-travelled \V,u'rior,^who 
conquered many kingdoms, and so successful was he that in eyeiy battle the 
victory was on his side. It was the belief of his people that victory' lielongesil 
to him in every battle. It was his custom when he sent his men mto Seattle, , 
or on any expedition, that he first laid his hand upon their heads, and calletl 
down a blessing upon them; and then they believed their undeitakhig '^^oiilcl 
be successful. His people also were 
accustomed, whenever they fell into 
dangei by land or sea, {o call upon his 
name; and they thought that always 
they got comfort and aid by it, for 
where he was they thought help was 
near. Often he went away so long 
that he passed many seasons ©n his 
jomiieys. 

Odin had two brothers, the one 
called Ve, the other Vijir, and ^Jey gov- 
erned the kingdom Iwheti he was ab- 
sent. It happened once, when Odin had 
gone to a great distance, and had been 
so long away that the pcofjld' of Asa 
doubted iTjie would ever leturn home, 
that his two brothers took it upon 
tlipmselves'^''to divide his estate; Jjut 
both of them t«ok his wife Frigg to 
themselves. Odin soon after returned 
home, and took his wife back. 

Odin went out with a great army 
against the Vanaland people, but they 
were well prepared, and defended their land, so that viotopy was clfimgeablc, 
and they ravaged the lands of each otlier, and did great damage. They tired 
of this at last, and on both sides appointed a meeting for establishing peace, 
made a truce, and exchanged hostages. The Vanaland people sent their best 
men, Njdrd the Rich, and his son Frey. Hie people of Asaland sent a man 
called Hisner, whom they thought well suited to be a chief as he was a stout 
and very handsome man, and with him they sent a man of great understand- 
ing called Mimir; and on tjie other side tlie Vanaland people sent the wisest 
man in their community, who was called Quaser. N6w, when Haner came 
to Vanaheini he was immediately made a chief, and Mimir came to him with 
good coimsel on all occasions. But when Hiener stood in the Things -or other 
meetings, if Mimir was not near him, and any difficult matter was Thid before 
him, he always answered,, in one ivay, “Now let others give their advice”, 
so that the Vanaland people got a suspicion that the Asaland people had 
deceived them in the exchange of men. They took Mimir, therefore, and 
beheaded him, an|i sent his head to the Asalancl people. 

Odin took the head, smeared it with herbs so that it should not rot, and 
sang incantations over it. Thereby he gave it the power that it spo^e to 
l^jm, and discovered to him many secrets. Odin placed Njdrd and Frey as 

' Hof godars, whose office of priests and judges continued hereditary in Bcandinayia. <i 

‘ These exchanges appear not to have been of hostages, but of chiefs to be incorporated 
tvith the people to whom they were sent, and thus to preserve peace « 
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priests of the sacrifices, and the3'- became deities of the Asaland people 
Njord’s d^ghter Freya was piiestess of the saciifices, and first tauglit the 
Asaland people the magic ait, as it was in use and fashion among the Vaiia- 
land people. Wliilc Njord was with the Vanaland people he hail taken his 
own sister m marriage, for that was allowed by their law; and their children 
were Freyn and Freya. But among the Asaland people it was forbidden to 
come together in so near relationship 

There goes a great mountain barrier from northeast to southwest, which 
divides the Greater Sweden from other kingdoms. South of this mountain 
ridge it is not far to Tiiikland, where Odin had gieat possessions. But Odin 
ha’snng foreknowledge and magic-sight, knew that his posterity would come 
to settle and dwell in the northern half of the world. In these times the 
Homan chiefs went wide around m the woild, subduing to themselves all 
people ; and on this account many duels fled from their domains. 0dm set 
his lirothcrs Ve and Vitir over Asgard; and he himself, with all the gods and 
a great many other people, wandeied out, flist westward to Gardangc [Eussia], 
and then south to Saxland [Germany]. He had many sons, and after having 
sulidued an» extensive kingdom in Saxland he set his sons to defend the 
country » He hiinself went northwards to tin? sea, and took up his abode in 
an island which is called Odmso in Funen. Then he sent Gefion across the 
sound to the north, to discover new couiitiies; and she came to«king Gylte, 
who gave her a ploughgatc of land Then she went to Jotunheim, and bore 
four sofi»To a giant, and’ transformed them into a yoke of oxen, and yoked 
them to a plough, and briike out the laud into the ocean right opposite to 
Odmso, which land was called Zealand, where she afterwards settled and 
diaselt. Skiold, a son of Oifm, married her, and they dwelt at Leiijre ‘ Where 
the ploughed land was is a lake or sea called Laage. In the Swedish lancl the 
fiords of Laage correspond to the nesses m Zealand. Brage the Old sings 
thus of it:® 

Qeiion from Oylfe drove away, 

* To add new land to Denmark’s sway, — 

• Bljtbe Qeflon plonglnug m the smoke 

That steamed up fiom her oxon-yoke 
Pour heads, eight torohead stars’ had they 
Bright gleaming, as she ploughed away , 

Dragging now lands fioin the deep inaiu 
To join them to the sweet isle’s plain. 

Now when Odin heard that things were in a prosperous condition m the 
land to the east beside Gylfe, he went thither, and Gylfe made a peace witli 
him, for Gylfe thonghjt he had no' stiength to ojifiosc the people of Asaland. 
Odin and Gylfe had many tricks»and enchantments against each other; but 
the Asaland people had always the superiority. Odin took up his residence 
at the Ivtalar Lake, at the place now called Sigtuna. There he erected a 
large temple, where there were sacrifices according to the customs of tl?e 
Asaland people.!. He appropriated to himself thfl* whole f5f that district of 
country-, and called it Sigtuna. To the temple gods he gave also domains 
Njord dwelt in Noatun, Fiey in Upsala, Heiindall in Himmbjorg, Thor in 
Thrudvong, Baldur in Breidablik; to all of them he gave good domains. 

When Odin of Asaland came to ihc north, and the gods with him, he began 

• 

' Leidre, or Hleidre, or Leire, at tlie end of laaflord, iu tlia county of latkraborg, Is cqn- 
sidored tlie*oldest royal seat in Doimiark. « 

“ Tliia fable Is possibly tko echo of some tradition of a convulsion in wUiek the ocean broke 
- into the Baltic tbrougli tbe Sound and Belts, or In which the island fif Zealand was raised from 
Ihe deep, a 
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to exercise and teach others the arts which the people long afterwards have 
practised. Odin was the cleverest of all, and from him all the others learned 
their magic arts; and he knew them first, and knew many mor( , than gther 
people But now, to tell why he is held in such high respect, we must men- 
tion various causes that contiibuted to it. When sitting among liis fiiends 
his countenance was so beautiful and friendly that the spirits Of aS were 
exhilarated by it; but when he was in war he appeared fierce and dreadful. 
This arose fiom his being able to change his colour and foim in any way he 
liked. Another cause was that he conversed so cleverly and smoothly that 
all who heard were persuaded. He spoke everything in rhyrtie, such as now 
composed, and which wc call scald-craft. He and his temple gods were 
called song-smiths, for from them came that art of song into the northern 
countries. 0dm could make his enemies in battle blind, or deaf, or terror- 
struck, and their weapons so blunt that they could no more cut than a wiUow 
twig ; on the other hand, his men mshed forwards without armour, were as 
mad as dogs or wolves, bit then- shields, and were strong as bears wild 
bulls, and killed people at a blow, and neither fire nor iron told upon them. 
These were called bersierkers. ‘ , 

0dm could transform his shape; his body would lie as i| dead, qi«' asleep; 
but th(?n he would be in sha}ie of a fish, or worm, or bird, or beast, and be 
off In a twinkling to distant lands upon his own or other people’s business. 
With words alone he could (quench fire, still the ocean in tempest, and turn 
the wind to any quarter he pleased. Odin had ’a ship which 4afs called 
Skidbladner, in which he sailed ovow wide scas*,*smd which he could roll up 
like a cloth® Odin earned with him Mimir’s head, which told hun all the 
news of otlKw countries Sometimes evejj he callefl the dead out of the eg£th, 
or set himself beside the burial-mounds, whence he*was called the ghost- 
sovcieign, and lord of the mounds He had two ravens, to whom he had 
taught the speech 'of man; and they flew far and wide through the land, 
and brought him the news In aU such things he was pre-eminently wise. 
He taught all these arts in runes, and songs which are called incantations, 
and therefore the Asaland people are called incaiitatioii-smiths ” 

Odin understood also the art in which the greatest power is lodged, and 
which he himself practised; namely, what is called magic. By means of 
this he could know beforehand the predestined fate® of men, or their not yet 
completed lot; and also bring on the death, ill luck, or bad health of people, 
and take the strength or wit from one person and give it to another But 
after such witchcraft followed such weakness and anxiety that it was not 
thought respectable for men to practise it;- and theiefore'the priestesses were 
brought up in this art. Odin knew finely ■jyhere all missing cattle were con- 
cealed under the earth, and understood the songs by which the earth, the 
hills, the stones, and mounds were opened to him; and he bound tltose who 
dwell in them by the power of his word, and went in and took what h'e pleased. 
From these arts he became very celebrated. His enemies dreaded him; Ins 
friends put their trust in him, and relied on his power and on hunseff. He 
taught the most of his arts to his priests of the sacrifices, and they came nearest 

‘ Bersreiker — so called from ber, bare ; and serlr, sbirt ; that is, baro of any shirt of mail, 
as thoy fought without anuouv. The barsaerkors *>.ppoar to have gone into battle intoxicated 
with opium, or some exciting duig , as the reaction after their bBi-sierker gang was oyC\ and 
their lassitude and exhaustion, piove the use of some stimulant previously to a great excess, a 

“ This possibly refora to boats covered with skin or leather— the coracle of the Welsh 
and Irish, a 

‘ Oildg— the original vlaw, the prim.VYal law fixed from the beginning. It is curious that^ 
this idea of a predestination existed in the religion of Qdin. a 
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to himself in all wisdom and witch-knowledge. Many others, however, occu- 
pied themsdves much with it, and fiom that time witchcraft spread far and 
wide,, and continued long. People sacrificed to Odin, and the twelve chiefs 
from Asal^ahd — called tliem their gods, and believed in them long after. 
Ffom Odm's na>«ie came the name Audun, which people gave to his sons, 

• a\jd fr(?m Thor’s name comes Thorer, also Thoraiinn; and also it is some- 
times ^augmented by other additions, as Steenthor, or Hafthor, and many 
kinds *of alterations. 

Odin established the same law in his land that had been in force in Asa- 
land. Thus he .established by law that all dead men should be burned, and 
tjieir property laid with them upon the pile, and the ashes be cast into the 
sea or buried in the earth. Thus, said he, everyone will come to Valhalla 
with the riches he had with him ujion the pile, and he would also enjoy 
whatever he himsolf had buiied in the earth. For men of consequence a 
mound_ should be raised to their memory, and for all other waniors who hail 
been distinguished for manhood a standing stone; which custom remained 
long after Odin’s time. Towards wintei there should be blood-sacrifice for a 
good year, and in the middle of wmtei for a gooj,l crop, and the thud sacrifice 
should tfe,in sumniier, for victory in battle. Over all Sweden the people paitl 
O'din a scatt or tax — so much on eacli head; but he had to defend the country 
from enemy or disturbance, and pay the expense of the sacrifice fea.sls towards 
winter for a good year. 

NjoreftSok a wife called S^kadi; but she would not live with him, but 
married afterwards Odin, andliad many sans by him, of whom one was called 
Sgeming, and of this Eyvmd,Skaldaspillcr sings thus: 

To Asa^s sou Quee* Skadi liore 
Stonilng, wbo dyoit Ins sbield In gore, — 

Tlie glaiit-quecn of rock and snow, 

WUio loves to dwell ou earlli bulow, 

The iron pine-tree’s daughter, sbo 
Spiung from the rocks that rib the sea, 

To 0dm boro full many a son, 

, Ileroos of many a battle won 

To Sfeming Earl Hakon the Great reckoned up his pedigree. This Sweden 
they called Mannheim, lyut the Great Sweden they called Godheim, and of 
Go^eim great wondeis and novelties were related 

Odin died in his bed in Sweden, and when he was near his death he made 
himself be marked with the point of a spear, and said he wms going to God- 
heim, and would give a welcome there to all his friends, and all biave warriors 
should be dedicated to him; and thfe Swedes behoved that he was gone to the 
ancient Asgard, and would live there eternally. Then began the belief in 
Odin, and the calling upon him. The Swedes believed that he often showed 
himself td iheni before any great battle. To some he gave victory; others 
he invited to himself; and they reckoned both of these to be well off in their' 
fate. Odin was ljurned, and at his pile there wms gieat splendour, It was 
their faifli that the higher the smoke arose in the air, the higher he would be 
^ raised whose pile it was; and the richer he would be, the more the property 
that was consumed with him./ ? 


• HISTOBT PARTIALLY RECONCILED TO TRADITION 

The qualities of this extraordinary man arc the favourite theme of the 
Swedish and Norwegian chroniclers. Whether Odin eve? existed — whether 
himself and his alleged Asiatics are not mere creatures of the imagination — 
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whether they are not purely mythologic, and referrible to an Asiatic source, 
at a period lost in the depths of antiquity, had long exercised t^ ingenuity 
of writers. In matters ot pure history it is certainly better to ei# on tlip side 
of scepticism than of credulity; but in the present instance we canhot discover 
suilicicnt grounds for the former opinion. That he existed, »iid at ho distaht 
period antecedent to the invasion of England by the Saxons, is affllme?!, ahj^e . 
by written testimony and tradition. According to tliat venerable and most 
inestimable relic ot antiquity, the Saxon Chronicle^ all the princes hi the 
nation derived then- origin from the deified hero; and the number of genera- 
tions between him and the reigning king arc minutely recorded. Thus, from 
Odin to Cerdic, 495 A.u., are ten generations; from Odin to Ida, 547 a.d , the 
same number; from Odin to iElla, 560 a.d., twelve; fiom 0dm to Ceolwulf, 
597 A.D., thirteen; from Odin to Penda, 626 ad., twelve, from Odin to Offa, 
755 A.D., sixteen; from 0dm to Jilthclwulf, 854 a.d., twenty-three generations. 
In all these lists the intervening chain, from the wizard king to his Saxon 
descendant, are carefully specified. . 

In the same manner the scries of northern kings, from the sons of Odin, 
who were placed by him over^the thi-ones of Denmark, Sweden^ and Norway, 
is progressively detailed. Thus, in Demnark, the generations fropa Bkiold, 
the sem of Odin, to Ragnar Lodbrok, 794 a d , are twenty-five. In Sweden, 
from Njbiti (the adopted son, perhaps, of Odin) to Olaf, 630 a.d., are twenty- 
three generations. In Norway, the succession of kings from the same Njord, 
to Harold Haifagr, the fimt ^‘monarch” of that country, 934 a.d twenty- 
eight. We thiiik that these genoalogical series, so carefully, so minutely 
particularised, afford a presumption, at least, thi^t the pontiff king of the north 
both lived and reigned at a period not vQi-y far distant from the birth of C^^ist. 
Not that the subject is without its difficulties. The events ascribed to Odin's 
times have, by many writers, been deemed inapplicable to any centm-y within 
the Icnown histor^ of the world Hence, some have removed him to the age 
immediately following the flood; some, to the seventh century after th^t 
event; some, to the age of Darius Hystaspes; others, to that of Philip, king 
of Macedon; others, to less than two centuries before Christ; whfle another 
party contends that he was more recent still, and that Ariovistus, whom 
Ca3sar conquered, was one of his sons. Where so much contradiction, so much 
absurdity abound, our only guide, m the absence of positive evidence, is rea- 
son; and this confirms the generally received opinion that this personage is of 
far less antiquity_ than was formerly supposed Not that many of his rites, 
many of his notions, many, perhaps, of his alleged actions, are not more 
ancient. There is, indeeij, some reason* to infer that they were known in 
Asiatic Scythia, a thousand years before hi» time. But this fate is not peculiar 
to Odin ; it has been that of all celebrated men Whoever has entered pro- 
foundly into the history of tradition must be aware that legends yAich were 
•formerly applicable to the most ancient chaiacters were applied to compara- 
tively modern dhes, when the latter had been dead long eutjugh to permit the 
imagination to invest them with new attributes Tlius many wMch have 
been related of Charlemagne’s heroes — of Charlemagne himself — of the 
crusaders, espeoiaUy of Coeur de Lion’s age, were once the glory of pagans, ' 
and were derived from a northern or an oriental source, before Normans, 
Pranks, or Angles were known. , 

. So much for direct and positive evidence, which is strongly confirmed by 
inference. The Goths, like all the Scythians, were accustomed to deify their 
deceased heroes. fChis is expressly affirmed by several writers, especially by 
Adam of Bremen and heroes are mentioned, who, we find, were deified. 
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Thus, Arminius, or Hermann, the courageous supporter of Germanic inde- 
pendence afainst the Romans, was worshipped as a god; and his famous idol, 
which was qi^'lled, after his name, Irminsul, drew multitudes of pagans to the 
Isle of Rugen- it was, indeed, regarded as the palladium of Germanic liberty. 
The facility; witlf which kings and heroes were deified is still more strikingly 
■i%strated in the life of St. Anskar, the apostle of the Scandinavians. 
AJaimed at the success which attended the preaching of that athnirahlo 
missionary (this was about the middle of the ninth century), the priests of 
the Odinian worship had recourse to a bold impostuie By their contriv- 
ance a man suddenly appeared in the Swedish capital, who affiiined that 
he had just attended a goneial meeting of the gods, and that he wa.s beaier 
of a commmiication from them to King Olaf and Ins people. The substance 
of it was that the ancient deities had always been most indulgent to the 
Swedes ; that, hitherto, they had found no reason to coiiiplara of an ungrateful 
retuin from their woi shippers; that now, however, there wa.s a sad decline in 
the sacnfices and other proofs of devotion; and that their wrath was especially 
excited by the introduction of a new deity, of one peculiarly hostile to the gods 
of the kingdom. "If,” added they, “you Sweiioa really wish to increase the 
number okgods, w» will readily admit your departed kin£ Eric, to the honours 
of deification,” 

That the proposal was accepted, that a temple was iramediatcly erected to 
Eric, that his altars perpetually smoked with sacrifices — aie among the most 
indubitable facts of history ^ Hence, there is notliing unreasonable in the 
deification of Odin; indeed, ke could not have avoided the lionom-. One so 
celebrated as he was — a gr^t warrior, a gieat legislatoi, the founder of a 
new,r9mpire and of a new icligion — assuredly could not fad to l5b invested 
with the same honours* .as an Aiminius or an Eric. Indeed, as it wa.s the 
obvious policy of the Asiatic followers of 0dm to repre.seiil(, the authoiity of 
their pontiff king and his successors as founded on divine, not on huiimii sanc- 
tiqp, as that authority was avowedly theociatic — he must, of necessity, have 
been regarded as a god, if not in his lifetime, immediately after his dccea,se. 
The tcrapoial no leSs than the spiritual govcinment of Odin, .and the social 
superiority of his immediate followers over the iuhabihants ho found in Sweden, 
drew our attention in former p.agcs Om- opiuioiis on this subject are strongly 
confirmed by Mimtcr « as follow's • 

0dm foimded the empire of the Svear, which was originally confined to a 
small territory around the Malar Lake, in the present S^i^'edish province of 
Upland, called the lesser Svfthjod, in contrast to the greater Svfthjbd, or 
Scythia, whence they migrated, and Mannaheun, or the Home of Mtan, m con- 
trast to the celestial abode of AsgarJ. By dogiecs the Sve.ar, as the leading 
tribe governed by the pontiff kings, the immediate descendants of Oiliii, and 
having the' custody of the great temple at Sigtun, the principal seat of the new 
superstition, acquued an ascendancy over the Goths, who possessed the more 
southern tract of cpuntiy called Gautland, Gotland, (Jr Goto-nke. This pie- 
cedence oT the Svear over the Gotlis is established by the express terms of 
...^thc ancient fundamental law of their joint empme, according to which the 
" king was elected by the national assembly of all the Sweete (d Ting allra 
8via), at the Mora-Stone, in the plain jjear Upsala, and the assembly of aU the 
Goths 4!ring allra Gala) shall re-elect or confii-m him.” This distinction 
between the«two tribes is constantly preserved in the traditions and annals of 
the Middle Ages, and the division between the Svea and Gota-rike is strongly 
marked by a chain of mountains running between Sodermanland and Oster- 
gotland. 
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One of the ancient documents which throws the most light upon the his- 
tory of the heroic age in the north is the Eddaic poem, called Rir^-mdl The 
prince of that name is said to have been the son of Sldold, and,'.iccor(ling to 
the chronology of Suhm, reigned in Ska,ne about the end of the secopd century 
of the Christian era. This poem contains a minute classification of the dif- 
ferent orders of society, personified as the children of King Rig, whcT is siyi-. 
posed to have divided them into distinct castes, assigning to each its respective 
rank in the social scale. As a literal y composition, it resembles the Anglo- 
Saxon poem of Beowulf, and all other genuine traditionary poems or romances 
of uncivilised nations, m its unpretending and Homeric simplicity of style and 
incidents. In this respect it has been justly called one of the most curious 
and interesting "manners-painting strains” that have been preserved and 
handed down to posterity. The effects of the original Gothic migration and 
conquest in Scandinavia are here distinctly marked in the features of the slave 
caste, descended from the aboriginal Finns, and distinguished fiom their 
conquerors by black hair and complexion, as well as the squalid poverty and 
misery in which they were compelled to live. The caste of freemen and free- 
holders — lords of the soil which they cultivated, and descended from the 
Gothic conquerors, with their reddish hair, fair complexioa, and all the traits 
which peculiarly mark that famous race — is in like manner personified in a 
vivid description of a single family. Then comes the caste of the illustiious 
Jarls and the Herser, earls and barons, who are distinguished from the others 
by their still fairer hair and skin, by their noljle employments fftreTmanners, 
from whom descend the kingly rac^ skilled in runic science, in manly exercises, 
and the military art. 

We ha-^e, here, the early history of the Scandinavians traced in a few lijies; 
but these are strongly marked, and confirmed by Sll the traditions of the 
ancient north, respecting the different races of men by which the country was 
successively occupied. The first Gothic emigrants subdued the Celto-Finnish 
tribes, who were the primitive inhabitants of the country, and reduced then^to 
servitude, or diove them, first to the mountains, and then to the desert wilds 
and fastnesses of Norrland, Lapland, and Finland. Hfere the Jotuners or 
Jotnar, as they were called by their Gothic invaders, continued to adhere to 
the grovelling superstition of their fathers, which was that form of polytheism 
which has been called fetichism, or the adoration of beasts and birds, of stocks 
and stones, all the animate and inanimate works of creation. The antipathy 
between these two races, so continually alluded to in the songs and sagas of 
the mythic and heroic age, is significantly expressed in the legend of Njord, 
who dwelt by the sea-siefe, and Skadi, a moimtam-nymph of tn^e rival race of 
the Jo tuner, whom he had espoused. She very naturally prefers her nafave 
abode on the Alpine heights, wlfilst he insists on dwelling where he can hear 
, the roar of the ocean biHows. At last, they compromise this jnntrhnonial 
dissension by agreeing to pass nine nights alternately among the mountains, 
and Riree on the sea-sffbre. But Njord soon tires of this pompact, ancl vents 
his dissatisfaction in a lay to this effect; “ How do I hate the mounf^in wilds ! 

I have only passed nine nights there; but how long and tedious did they 
seem! There One hears nothing but the howling of wolves, instead of the*" 
sweet notes of the swan.” To whigh Skadi extemporises this response: 

" How can I rest on the sandy sea-shore, where my slumbers are cver^'' morn- 
' ing broken by the hideous screaming of the seagulls?” The result is that she 
deserts her husband and returns to the mountains, where her father dwells: 
there, snatching up her bow, and fastening on her snow-skates, she bounds 
over the hills in pursuit of the wild beasts. 
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The Svear, who migrated with the historic Odiu, achieved no forcible 
conqueslf OTt<j!r their national brethren of the Gothic tube, by whom they had 
been preced^cd. The ascendancy of Odin and his followers over their prede- 
cessors was acquired and maintained by superstition, and their supposed 
superiority in magic and the other arts which win the conhdencc or influence 
• tlip feafs of a barbarous nation. The older worship of the primitive inhabi- 
tants, and of their conquerors, was modified by this new prophet, who, taking 
advantage of the pre-existing belief in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, and the incarnation of divine spirits, so widely diffused among the 
ancient people of the earth, pretended to be the former Odin, who had agam 
descended among his faitliful Goths.* His worship thus soon supplanted that 
of the more ancient Odin, and the attributes and actions of both were gradu- 
ally confounded together in the apprehension of the Scandinavians. But it 
did not supplant that of Thor, whom the primitive people of the north regarded 
as the elder and most beneficent of the deities. In him they worshipped the 
goodly elements of nature — the light, the heat, and especially the thunder, 
shaking and purifying the atmosphere. This deity was principally revered 
in Norw^ay; and, after its discovery and settlement, in Iceland, but he main- 
tained hifi.recogni»ed equality with the othei superior gods even in the great 
temple of Upsala, the principal scat of the northern superstition. His vdtaries 
formed a distinct sect, who were often engaged in deadly strife*with the 
peculiar worshippers of Odin. 

The n*ext deity in the Scandinavian hierarchy was Frey, who represented 
the prolific powers of Nature, and, with his sister Freya, the Venus of this 
mythology, was principally rQ,vered in Sweden, Norway, and Iceland , whilst 
0(ho-and his son, Baldur, were adoredhoth at Upsala and Leidre as the peculiar 
national deities of the ®othic Danes and Svear. The religion of the north, 
as it was at last modified by this new dispensation,, in the conjomt 
adoration of Thor, Odin, and Frey, bore a strong famdy likeness to the three 
principles of Shamanism, or the faith professed by the votaries of the Dalai 
Lama m central Asia. This correspondence points most significantly to its 
origin; and the filiittion of religious creeds and forms of worship thus com- 
bines with that of language to trace the present people of the north to the 
remotest regions of the East. " 

The temporal government established by Odin was perpetuated through 
his sons. Thus HeimdaU was placed over Skanc, the original seat of the Danes. 
Sasming had Norway. From another son sprung the Ynglmgar, who reigned 
for many centuries in Sweden and Norway. Skiold, a fourth son, led a colony 
into Zealand, which beciune the seat'of a different langdom; hence the Skiol- 
dungs, or the regal family of Demna<i-k. And as to Baldm-, he was the king of 
the Angles, if any faith is to be placed in the Sawn Chronicle} Thus, accord- 
ing to tradition, as embodied in the Icelandic and Norwegian sagas, and in 
other monuments of antiquity, 0dm was the progenitor of aU the great dynas- 
ties of the north, ^ut in regard to some parts of Nomay we fnust not forget 
the family of Nor — the mythologic, or rather mythic Nor, whose fame was 
^so widely spread, and from whom the whole country derived its name. Doubt- 
"less the native chiefs, those who descended from ancestors long antecedent to 
Odin’s arrival, were proud enough o^i^their descent, and too much attached 
to thei» ancient religion — more ancient than Odin’s — to care for either the 
Asiatic conqueror or his attendant Drotuer. But the kings of the .dUsir, or 

’ To tliis opinion, says Dunham, * we do not subscribe. We have nfi proof of the existence 
of two Odins. 
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divine race, whose chief deity was this very Odin, boasted of a spiritual pre- 
eminence, superior, by far, to their tempoial 

THE LEGEND OF BALDUR 

But, reverting to the narrative of Saxo,!? and the alleged succession of tire- 
Danish kings, Hodur, whom (as we have bcfoie obseiwed) Gewar, a king m 
Norway, had educated, won the heart of Nanna, the daughter of his bene- 
factor. She had, however, the misfortune to influence a divine lover, Baldur, 
the son of Odin, who, like David, had seen her in the bath. As he knew of 
her attachment to Hodur, he resolved to remove that person by violence; 
but the latter had friends powerful as those of lus enemy. One day, while 
hunting in the momitams, Hodm' entered a cloud, and suddenly beheld a 
number of vii-gins, Avho, though bearing some resemblance to the maids of 
Norway, were in reality the fatal sisters. They accosted him by name, told 
him that his beloved Nanna had smitten the heart of Baldur, but warned him 
not to attempt the life of the demi-god. They informed him that they were 
present, unseen, in all battles — that they were the arbiters of good and evil — 
and that they often assisted their mortal friends when asssistance.was most 
required. Saymg this, they disappeared so quickly that his eye could not 
follow th&i. 

On his return, he relateQl to Gewar what he had seen, and besought the 
hand of Nanna. The old king had no objection. to the match ; buLiie dreaded 
the wrath of Baldur, on whose charmed body mortal weapon could have no 
effect. He added, howwer — for he was a gre^t magician — that there was 
a sword kept by Mimring, a satyr of the woods”, with virtue enough to.£lay 
the demi-god. The same being had bracelets, of dfiicacy so wonderful as 
greatly to increa.se the bodily strength of the possessor. But how obtain 
these miraculous gifts’ The abode of the satyr was amidst rocks and snows, 
and almost inaccessible to man. Hodm- was, however, to take his sledge gnd 
reindeer; to reach the alpine solitudes; to pitch his tent, so that the shadow 
of the satyr’s grove might fall upon it; and to watch dfiy and night, with 
untu’ing patience, for the appearance of the mysterious occupant. The 
prince did as he was commanded, he fasted and watched, imtil one night, 
feigning to be asleep, he perceived the satyr attentively observing his tent. 
In a momeiit, he struck the monster, bound it with fetters, and tlueatened to 
kill it if it did not surrender the svimrd and bracelets. His life was dearer 
than those treasm’es. Hodur gained his object,^ and returned in triumph to 
the court of Gewar The> value of the treasure, indeed, was too great not to 
raise np rivals for its possession; and ®ne king (Gelder, who has left his 
name to a well-known Dutch province), sailed with a powerful armament 
. agamst him; but if it excited envy, it also aided its owner, and Hodur was 
victorious. 

In the mean 'time, Baldur, temble in arms, entered the dominions to obtain 
the fair Nanna by force, should entreaties be ineffectual. But she wHs deaf to 
the most honied flattery. Without betraying her attachment for Hodur, _ 
which would omly place him in greater jeopardy, she represented in strong’ 
coloui's the inequality of the proposedj^ai-riage. “Tire chain which bound 
a god to a mortal,” she observed, “ coifld not be a lasting chain, ’^en the 
fervour of passion had subsided, the superior being, despising his ill-assorted 
choice, would at once dissolve it.” Baldur had recourse to arras; and he was 
mined by the amry of the gods, at the head of which were Odin and Thor. 
Here were fearful odds; but Hodm’ was not discouraged. His magic brace- 
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lets rendered him impenetrable to steel; and though the hammer of Thor 
crushecke'^rything on which it fell, he had the courage to meet the Scandi- 
navian thu?'iderer. With his wonderful sword he cut off the handle of the all- 
destructivd weapon, so as to lender it useless, and the gods, deprived of their 
gt'eat support, 4>ok refuge in flight. 

Tire victory was complete; the allies of the gods were destroyed; their 
liodies cast by the waves on the shores; and the victor performed the last 
rites *to their manes. “Strange,” concludes Saxo, “that gods could be thus 
routed by mortals'” But he accounts for the circumstance by gravely 
observing that they were deities in human estimation only, and not in reality. 
He evidently regards them merely as magicians and priests; wise, indeed, 
far beyond human wisdom, but still mortal. His religion, his profession, com- 
pelled hun thus to regard them, and often, when he employs the term god, 
he adds the saving clause which we have just noticed As the reward of his 
victory, Hodur obtamed the hand of Naima, with the throne of one part of 
Swedep; but he was shortly afterwards vanquished by Baklur, and he lost 
the crown of Denmark. He and Baldiu were dreadful rivals. Thiougli his 
love for Napna, the latter wasted gradually away. To procure a greater 
share of the divide favour, he offered human Sacrifices to Fro, and the fatal 

E recedent was but too well imitated by succeeding ages. In the nex{*,battle, 
e was again the victor, and his rival was compelled to seek an asylum in* an 
obscure village of Jutland. Here, unattended and discouraged, Hodur felt 
the moi^. deeply the contrast of situations From Jutland, he passed into 
Sweden, privately assemble^* his staimcli^adherents, and represented to them 
the hcmelessness of his prospects — that he was alike weary of empire and 
life. Compelled, indeed, te'^consult^his safety by wandering frgn forest to 
forest, froiPjOne caver# to another, lie exhibited a remarkable example of the 
instability of fortune, in a region whore such vicissitudes were more frequent 
than in any other part of the world. 

In this emergency, while sojournmg amidst woods never trod by man, he 
5he day entered a cave, in which he found the weird sisters. Being asked 
what had brought him to their solitudes, he replied, “Misfortune in war.” 
He bewailed his hard fate, and asserted that then- predictions had not been 
verified, but had been contradicted by the event. They contended, however, 
that if he had been twice put to flight, he had inflicted as great an injury on 
the enemy as the enemy had inflicted on him. But Baldur was on the thi'one 
of Denmark; what consolation, therefore, could he receive? He was, indeed, 
told that if he could only discover and appropriate to himself a certain species 
of food, which was every day served to his rival, and which increased that 
rival’s strength in a piPdigious manner, he shoula become the victor. How 
discover it? But, whatever his fate, it could not be more disastrous than the 
present;, and he again sought Baldur in arms. 

The first day’s fight was indecisive. At night, he lay in his tent; but 
sleep refusing to visit him, he arose and went tofiards tl#i enemy’s camp. 
There be saw thrile virgins (the purveyors of Baldur’s table) leave that prince’s 
tent. He accosted them; and being asked who he was, replied, “A harper” 
— a character always sacred m the north. As he was really^expert in the use 
of the instrument, he was reaUy believed, and he was allowed to see what the 
mysterious substance was which h^ such miraculous effect on the body of 
his rival . it was the venom of three snakes which the virgins daily or nightly 
extracted trom the mouths of the reptiles, and which they mixed with the 
more solid food of Baldur. One of the maidens wished to give some of the 
food to Hodur, but the eldest forbade her. AH, however, were so pleased 
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with his minstrelsy that they presented him with a belt, which would ensure 
him the victory over all his enemies. The prophecy was soop fulfilled. 
Possessed of this belt, in addition to his other magical treasui-es/f he met his 
enemy and gave hun a mortal wound. Like a tiue northern Jiefo, Baldur, 
being resolved to die on the field of battle, was carried in a httfir into the heaft 
of Hodur’s army; but he soon breathed his last sigh. Over his body ft huge 
mound was erected by his troops That treasures of iiiestmiable value were 
buried with him was the unanimous opinion of posterity. In the tube of 
Saxo some youths one night hastened to the spot, and endeavoured to open 
it; but their ears being assailed by teirific noises, they desisted, and fled. AH 
this, says the historian, was umeal; it was meiely the illusion of magic. 

Respecting the death and interment of Baldur, we have in the latter 
Eddao many details wholly omitted by Saxo, and more which are entiioly 
dissimilar from his. One night, this Balnur had a dream, which was thought 
to be portentous of his fate With the consent of the gods his mother, Freya 
or Prigg, called on fire, water, earth, stones, iron, and other metals, trees, 
animals, birds, reptiles, poison, and aU diseases, to renounce aU power over him; 
and they took an oath to that effect. To try the efficacy of the^nga^ement, 
some of the gods ttu-ew darts ^hd stones at him, while some assailed him_ with 
other weapons: in vain; no one could injure him. Seeing this, Loki, the 
genius of evil, assumed the disguise of an old woman, went to the palace of 
Frigg, and informed her what the gods were doing. ^'Let them try as long 
as they please,” was the reply; “all living things have promisec^tc? respect 
my son.” “Whatl” rejoined Loki, whose pur|ftjse is evident enough, “have 
all substances, without exception, thus promised?” “Ail,” was the reply, 
except one insignificant plant, called mistletoe, Vhich ^ows on the western 
side of Valhalla, and from which, such is* its feeolenessf I exacted jio oath.”" 

This was enough for Loki: he went to the place where the mistletoe grew, 
plucked it up by the roots, and returned to the assembly of the gods, who 
were still occupied in the same diversion. According to this account, Hodur 
was present; but he was not a deity, he was merely a blind old man. “ Why 
dost thou not join in the exercise?” demanded Loki. “Because I am blind.” 
“Take this trifling reed, and throw it; I will guide thine hand, meet it is for 
us all to honoui’ Baldur!” The missile flew, and the hero fell to rise no more. 
The gods were in sad consternation at this event; the more so as the evil was 
irreparable. All that the afflicted father could now do was to pay due honours 
to his remains. His body was borne to the sea coast; it was placed in the 
famous ship of the deceased, which was one of the largest in the world; but 
neither Odin nor all the gods assembled cowld move the vessel into the waters. 
In this emergency, they hSd recourse to a famous sorceress of the giant race, 
and she obeyed the call. She arrived on the back of a wild beast, having 
seriients for reins. So dreadful was this animal, that it required four giants 
*0 hold it after she had dismounted. At one push, Gyges sent the ship into 
the sea; and so great wa« its velocity that the earth tiembled. The funeral 
pile was then erected by command of Odin, and the body hf Balduii’s wife, 
whom grief brought to the grave, laid on it, close by his. 

Who was she? The Edda expressly calls her Nanna, but assigns her 
another father than Gewar. There can, however, be no doubt that the 
beautiful confusion so prevalent in everything connected with Scandinavian 
.characters and events, is doubly apparent in this case — that the^rae of 
' Hodur and Baldur is one and the same Nanna, however the tfadition in 
regard to her may have been distorted. Yet, there is no greater confusion 
respecting this lady ’than there is respecting Hodur himself in the different 
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relations of Saxo and Snorrc, the compiler of the prose Edda. In the one 
case, as*n"a have seen, he was a vigorous young prince; in the other, a blind, 
feeble, amreapparently old one. This diversity of nanative arises from the 
diveisity of sources consulted by the two historians — the one confining 
Mmself to the national songs of Denmark, the other consulting the old Nor- 
^egiaft, or rather Icelandic traditions, which the Skalds had transmitted to 
posterity. During the Middle Ages, especially anterior to the fourteenth cen- 
tury,* tliere was a vast body of legendary lore respecting Odin, his family, and 
his sacerdotal companions — lore from which different Skalds took what they 
judged most interesting to their hearers But, reverting to the funeral of 
Baldur, Thor furnished the consecrated fire: the horse of the deceased hero 
was placed on the pyre; and Odin added his golden ling, which had the mirac- 
ulous virtue of producing eight other rings every ninth night Thus, m the 
piesence of ah the gods, satyrs, nymphs, and cyclops, was the conflagration 
effected. 

According to the same venerable authority, namely, the Eddao of Snorre, 
an attempt was made to recover the soul of Baldur from the empire of Hel, 
or death. Who would undertake the perilous mission? It was Hermocl, 
another.gon of Oiin, that, at the entreaty of his mother, saddled Sleipnir, the 
famous black steed, mounted him, and plunged into the subterraneous p^ths 
which led to the abodes of the dead This Sleipnir has a reputation never 
before enjoyed by a quadruped. During the frequent contests between the 
gods aifdc^he giants — that is, between the Goths and the Jotuns — the 
former were not always victorious; nor •were they always sure of impunity 
within their fortress, well guarded as it was. One day an architect appeared 
before them and proposed ‘fo build, them such a city that all the power of 
Jotunheun should faiNagainst it. For this service, however, he must have 
his reward; and a splendid one it was — the goddess Freya to wife, with the 
sun and moon as her dowry. They agreed to his termS, provided he did 
what no doubt they believed impossible, viz execute the work himself, within 
tlie space of a single winter; and they were liberal enough to allow him the 
use of his horse. In a short time the gods had reason to be alarmed, for the 
horse not only drew stones of vast magnitude, but did more of the architect- 
ural work than the master. 

Within three days of the completion of winter nothing remained but the 
hanging of the gates. In ^rcat consternation the gods assembled to consult 
by what means the ruin impending might be averted. As the covenant 
between them and the architect had been advised by Loki, they menaced him 
with death unless he discovered some expedient Jio save them. Loki, who 
has sometimes been called the Sc^dmavian devil, was fond of mischief, but 
he was fonder still of his life • and that very night he caused a mare to issue 
from a f»rgst and neigh amorously. Sleipnir, hearing the sound, left the work 
to pm-sue the mare, while the architect followed to recover his horse. Thus* 
the whole night was lost. The architect now percaived that he must trust 
to himself. He assumed his natural size^and there he stood, a veritable giant 
— the everlastmg enemy of the gods! They did not allow him to finish the 
work; but, regardless of their oaths, which m their opinion were not bmding 
when made to a giant, they called on Thor to dash out his brains with the 
awfut mallet. In the meantime tRe mysterious horse remained with the 
mare, andj:he issue of the connection was Sleipnir with eight feet — the most 
excellent of all the animals ever possessed by gods or men. 

Such was the animal on which Hermod descended t^ the regions of Hel. 
The description of his journey is highly poetical. During nine days and as 
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many nights, he travelled down the irrecipitous way — often abrupt — along 
the sides of yawning gulfs — through rugged valleys; and evoi willing was 
involved in so great a darloiess that he was obliged to grope, or trust to the 
instinct of his wondrous beast. At length he reached a river, the bridge of 
which was kept by a viigin called Modguder. She inquired hw name, his rac5, 
his family; and expressed her surprise at his weight. "But yesterday',” sl^ 
observed, "and three legions of dead rode over this bridge; yet all together 
did not shake it as much as thou alone. But thou hast not tlie look of 
one dead What brings thee here?” He replied, “I am in search of my 
brother Baldur; hast thou seen him pass?” “I have, he rode over the 
bridge the patli “to Hecate’s dark abode is still downwards, towards the 
north!” 

On he rode until he came to the gates of hell, which were closed to all but 
the dead. But ho was not discouraged; plunging his spurs into his wondrous 
horse, he cleared the gate, and proceeded into a hall of vast extent Heie he 
perceived his brother, who filled the most honourable place. But far less 
honourable was it than the meanest in Valhalla, which Baldur could not enter 
because it had not been his good fortune to die in battle, It»is, however, 
some consolation for us, poor mortals, to perceive that hos^tality i§ ^ot for- 
gotten "in the gloomy regions below. Hermod remained the whole night; 
and the next morning he acquainted Hel with the anxiety of the gods, of 
men, of all nature, for the return of Baldur, and besought her to permit it. 
She seemed to doubt whether the mournmg for the hero was so ifnifersal as 
he had represented; but, to place the matter be'ypnd dispute, she replied that 
if all objects, inanimate no less than animate, woyld weep for him, the request 
of the goda> should be granted Hernipd accordingly rose to depart, ^y 
Nanna he was intrusted with several presents for Fragg, his mether' from 
Baldur he whs the bearer of a ring (no doubt the one which had been placed in 
the funeral pde!) 'to their father Odin. He was then escorted to the outer 
gate as if he had been a favoured guest Just Icavmg the palace of an earthly 
sovereign. On leaching Asgard, where Odin then was, he acquainted the gocis 
with the inessage of Hel. By their advice agents were sent through all crea- 
tion, praying every tlung to weep for Baldur. By everything was the mandate 
obeyed, except by one old sorceiess, who refused to weep, and said that Hel 
must keep her prey. 

But in the elder or poetical Edda — that erroneously attributed to Sannund 
the Wise, which in compilation is antecedent a full century to Snorre’s — 
the jornmey to the shades is attributed to 0dm liimself. When it was under- 
taken, Baldur was yet aliv^, but ch’eams and portents afflicted him; and, after 
consulting the fates, 0dm mounted his steed, Sleipnir, knd descended m dark- 
ness towards the abode of Hel, where a celebrated prophetess had been long 
interred. He met the terrible dog which the Greeks preserved in th^ii^mythol- 
^gy, and which, with bloody jaws, barked loudly as he passed along. Down- 
wards he went, •the eartifei trembling beneath his steed, until he reached the 
lofty hall of Hel. Eiom the eastern gate he proceeded to the spot where he 
knew the tomb of the prophetess was to be found. Turning himself towards 
the north, he than commenced the fatal incantation, and placed in order the 
mystic rhymes. Many were the words of might which he uttered, until he 
forced the unwilling prophetess to raise her head, and to speak in the lanjguage 
of men. 

“ What unknown mortal is he who has thus distui’bed my reposef Bleached 
, by the snow, beaten Jpy the winds, drenched by the rains, have 1 long remained 
— long here I have been in the arms of death." " Vegtam is my name, the 
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son of Valtam. ‘ Tell me the secrets of hell, and I will tell thee what passes 
on eari)fe.»,For whom are these costly benches, for whom these golden couches 
prepared ?''i “This tempered mead, this liquid nectar awaits the arrival of 
Baldur. ^ Sorrowful are the sons of heaven. Unwillingly have I spoken; now 
fny lips shall b« closed.” “Listen, prophetess, for I must know the whole. 
^ 10 ^ hand shall deprive Odin’s son of hfe'i’” “That of Hodur, he the 
bruiser shah be of Odin’s son, the spoiler of Baldm-’s life! Unwillingly have I 
spol'en, now my lips shall be closed.” 

“Listen, prophetess, for I must know the whole. Who shall revenge on 
Hodur the death of the hero — who shall bear the smiter of Baldur to the 
fmieral pyre?” “Rmda, a virgin of the west, shall bear a son by Odin; he, 
when only one night old, shall slay the murderer. His hands he shall not wash, 
nor his head shall he comb, until he beam to the funeral pyre the enemy of 
Baldur. Unwillingly have 1 spoken, now my lips shall be closed.” “Listen, 
prophetess, for I must know the whole. Who are these damsels that weep at 
pleasure and laise their covered heads on high?* Say this only, and thou 
mayest sleep.” “All! no wandering spoiler art thou, as I have hitherto 
believed well do I know thee for Odin, the preserver of nations!”^ “And 
thou ant^not Val*; no prophetess art thou; buf the mother of the three infernal 
furies' ” “ Odin, ride back to thine house, and there command! Ne-ver again 
wiU I be consulted by the living until Loki shall break loose frons his fetters, 
and the dreaded twilight of the gods arrive!” Such is the dark poetical 
legend Vlftch the genius of the poet Gray has idiraortalised. It is among the 
most imaginative efforts of.*the Scandinavian muse. 

THE BULB WORSHIP OF ODIN 

According to Saxo,? it was not the mystic Vala, but Rostiof, king of the 
Finns, who foretold that Odm’s son, by Rmda, should itvenge the death of 
^aldur. That Odin, who was esteemed chief of the gods, should be less 
prescient than a Finnish king, may appear strange; but this term god fre- 
quently means no»more than Goth, and the chief of the gods means only the 
head of the pontifical college established, first iii Asia, and next in Sweden. 
And we must remember that the Finns were expressly declared to be un- 
rivalled in magic, at least m that dark magic which sought the injury of man- 
kind. Yet Odin was equally malignant. He could not rest until he had dis- 
covered the maiden whose offspring was thus predestined to accomplish his 
purpose. This Rinda was a princess, and, consequently, demanded more atten- 
tion than one of humbler birth. The disguises wljjch he successively assumed 
at her father’s court; liis frequeni repulses by her; his numerous stratagems, 
and his ultimate triumph under the character of a physician are gravely related 
by the vcjperable historian of Denmark. His conduct on these occasions was 
so unworthy of a god that his colleagues at Byzantium (or we should rather 
suppose Asgard) removed him for a time from thek societj*, deprived him of 
his supernatural powers, degraded h im to the level of mortals, and sentenced 

^ The names are mytliologic, or rather abstract Vegtam, the Spoiler , Valtam, Slaughter. 

“ Hvm lar ro maeyiar 
al mum gi ata 
Ok a%i7Mn Verpa 
Malaa Skautvmf 

The passage is a dark one It probably alludes to the custom of the northern women, who 
uncovered their heads to mourn. These damsels did not uncover , they could weep at pleasure, 
that is, they were not afldicted Were they the fatal sisters, who «annot be expected to feel 
sympathy for mortals ? And was Vala their mother ? 
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him to exile — a doom which he, therefore, suffered a second time, though ou 
the former occasion it had been self-imposed A 

All this, in plain English, means that he was expelled from th ?4 college of 
priests. This natural explanation is confirmed by the statement th^t, m ten 
years, the gods, pitying his suffermgs,_ or perhaps bribed by fladtcry and costly 
gifts, restored him to all his former privileges. Lest the public worship mould 
sustain any injury, his place had been supplied by one Oiler, a priest so expert 
in magic that he could cross the seas on a bone; but this usurper was slam by 
the Swedes, just as Mitothm had been slain In the mean time Bo, the issue 
of Odin’s connection with Rmda, grew up, and w^as entrusted by the father 
with the sacred task of revenge Accra dmgly he advanced against the Danish 
king Hodur foresaw his doom; and, m an assembly of chiefs, he prevailed 
on them to elect his son. Rum, for his successor. In the battle which followed 
destiny was fulfilled, he fell by the hand of Bo; but the victor also received a 
mortal wound and died the following day. 

All that we have further to say respecting 0dm, in this place, may be 
despatched m a few words Perceiving his end approach, he marked his body 
with a sword, probably to denote the advantage of dying by that weapon; 
and declared that he was going'' to Godheim or paradise, where he should joy- 
fully refleive his people. The Swedes were persuaded that he was returned 
to Asgard to enjoy eternal life; and in this belief his worship was renewed 
and enlarged. In' time of war, and before great battles, he often appeared to 
them, promising victory to some, inviting others, to his hall — in boik respects 
the harbinger of good. After deatfiphe was placed on the funeral pyre, and 
binned with exceeding pomp. His followers bebeved the higher the smoke 
ascended the higher would be his place among thG gods; and that the mqi’e 
abundant the riches consumed with him the richer he 'Would be in the other 
woild. 

From the concuiTent testimony of Snorre, Saxo Grammaticus, and the 
two Eddas, little doubt can be entertained in regard to the tiue character ot- 
Odin. He was evidently a concjueror, a king, a priest, a lawgiver, and an adept 
in the superstitious practices of his age Endued with commanding talents 
and an unmeasured ambition, he was enabled to take advantage of circum- 
stances in a degree seldom attamed by mortals. Perceiving the success which 
attended his views, and the veneration in which his wisdom was held, he did 
not hesitate to ascribe both to the peculiar favour of the gods, from whom, like 
most of the Scythian princes, he boasted of his descent. As he was of divine 
race, why shoiilcl he not participate in the privileges of divmity? Short, 
indeed, is the transition frojn veneration td actual worship , and there can be 
little doubt that, even m his lifetime, this aijtful pontiff king had altars smok- 
ing in his honour. But it is worthy of remark that he was often regarded as a 
rnoi'tal, not merely in liis own age but in subsequent ages; that ths words 
giants and gods are to be understood of the original possessors of the soil, the 
mvading Goths, the dominant caste which arrogated to itself the sacerdotal 
and regal functions, and thus preserved its empire over the barbarous, eflslaved 
population. 

It was some time after his death before his worship was general in the 
north; and never would it have been general had he not been esteemed the 
god of war, the deity above all others dear to the ferocious Northmen. Even 
as it is, he did not hold the highest rank in the worship of all the Scandina- 
vian nations. The Norwegians held him inferior to Thor. Still he is by far 
the most remarkable,,person that ever took advantage of human credulity. 
Over a considerable portion of Europe his worship was extended; and it was 
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not a transitory worship: for it prevailed, in Germany, far into the ninth 
centurj^f, ip Denmark and Sweden, a century later; and in some parts of 
Norway it '>ras not extinct in the twelfth Of the religion which, however, he 
founded, dr which he incorporated with the superstition already subsisting 
dn his arrival la the north, we shall speak in a future chapter. 

THE HAMLET OF HISTORY: DIFFICULTIES OF CHRONOLOGY 

On the death of Hodur, the sceptre of Denmark, or rather of a portion of 
Denmark, passed into the hands of his son Roiik. The name of this prmce 
is interesting from the fact that the alleged events on which the tragedy of 
Hamlet IS fomided happened in his reign. According to Saxo,ff Hainlet [or 
Amleth] was not the son of a Danish king. His father was Horvendill, 
governor of Jutland, a famous pirate and vassal of Rorik; but the authority 
was not undivided it was shaied by Feiigo, brother of Horvendill. Fengo 
did nothing to merit the favour of Ronk, out Horvendill was so valiant and 
able that he was honoured with the hand of Gerutha, or Gertrude, daughter 
of the Dani^li king From this marriage sprung Amleth, whose history is so 
famous.in the tivylitions of Denmark. Fengo could not, without envy, behold 
the good fortune of his brother: envy led to hatred, and hatred to fratriojde. 
After this deed he married the widowed Gerutha, and succeeded ts the whole 
government of Jutland. 

AmTetK was no inattentive observer of these events. As a pagan, his 
first duty was to revenge lather’s de%th: a duty to the force of which his 
uncle was fully alive, and watchful to frustrate it. Spies being set on all his 
actions, he feigned madne^'; he painted his face, put on a strange garb, and 
utlered tha most ridieulous tilings. Frequently was he to be seen on the 
hearth, seated among the ashes and making wooden hooks, which he hardened 
by the heat. His madness, however, had method in it* and some of his 
jfeplies, ridiculous as they seemed, made the experienced doubt whether he 
should be classed among the wisest or the most foolish of mankind “For 
what pui'pose are ■these hooks?” was one day demanded of him. “For the 
revenge of my father I” was the answer. As nobody could see how they could 
effect that purpose, he was ridiculed by all but the discerning, who supposed 
that beneath this ostentatious display of insanity a profound object was con- 
cealed. Among these was Jarl Fengo, who, wishing to prove whether the 
suspicions were well or ill-founded, had recourse to an expedient The dis- 
position of the prince was exceedingly amatory; and it was thought that, 
if a young handsome female were sent to him, he yould betray himself. The 
meeting was to be effdicted m a yfood, and spies were to be placed near him. 

On the day appointed, he was commanded to ride into a forest As usual, 
he mouat^d with his face to the tail, which he held in lieu of a bridle. There 
he found the woman, and would have immediately betrayed himself, had 
not his foster-brother obscurely hinted that he should beware. The way in 
which 4his intimation was communicated, like many other parts of Saxo’s 
narrative, is too gross for translation. Enough to know that Amleth was 
made to understand the danger of his situation. Among his virtues, chastity 
was not to be reckoned; and though the instances of ite violation cannot be 
recoiled in these times, we may observe that, even on the occasion before us, 
he indulggd his propensity, and was cunning enough to conceal it. Fengo, 
therefore, was disappointed; but by the advice of a friend he had recourse to 
another expedient. Under the pretext of a long absence^on affairs of moment, 
he left the palace, and provided that Amleth should be brought into the 
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mother’s presence, while a spy, unknown to both, should be near them, to 
hear every word that he should utter. If he had any reason left, not 

doubted he would be communicative with one whom he loved, and who he 
knew would never betray him. At the time appointed, the courtier hastened 
to the apartment, where mother and son were to meet, and h»d himself under 
a heap of straw that accidentally lay there — a curious illustration of doffiestip 
economy in that age. Immediately afterwards, Amleth and Gcrutha arrn'ed ; 
but the former was too much aware of the dangers wdiich involved him to 
indulge in rational conversation with his mother, until he had examined the 
locality Imitating the crowing of a cock — an imitation in which he was 
singularly successful — and waving his arms as if they wore wings, he leaped 
on the straw, and was immediately sensible that something lay beneath. With 
his sword he despatched the intruder. After this act, while his mother was 
bewailing his supposed insanity, he fiercely upbraided her for her incestuous 
marriage with the murderer of her first husband This double crime he did 
not assail exactly in the maimer represented in the drama, but in on& more 
conformable with the barbarism of the age, that is, in one of exceeding coarse- 
ness. r 

His remonstrances are saij to have kindled the sparks^of virtup- in her 
heaft, but the sequel iU corresponded with this moral intention, or with the 
refined character which the diamatist has given him The man whom he had 
killed he cut in pieces, boiled the members, and threw them into^the sewer 
to be eaten by the swine. When Fengo returned, great was his Surprise to 
find that his coui-tier had disappeared — that noi the slightest trace of him 
could be discovered. One day Amleth, who was^jegarded as no more than a 
motley fool;> and to whom guestions were put fbr amusement only, bei^g 
asked what had become of his uncle's friend, replied, “^He fell into the com- 
mon sewer, and being unable to extricate himself, was found, and eaten by 
the swine!” His 'reply furnished some amusement to the hearers, who 
regarded it as a good motley invention. They did not know that on all occa> 
sions, whether grave or trivial, Amleth spoke the truth. 

But if the multitude were thus deluded, Fengo was not. For his own 
safety he felt that the youth must be removed; but to effect this some man- 
agement was required. He would not exasperate his wife, still less the sov- 
ereign of Denmark, by openly executing the prince. The deed must be secret, 
and done by other than native hands — namely, by those of the English 
king, who, we are gravely assured, was a tributary of Denmark. Before 
i^nleth’s departure, he privately desired his mother, in one year from that 
time, to celebrate his funerjil obsequies; a^uring her, however, that he would 
in one year return. Two creatures of Ftaigo were bis companions. One 
night, while they were buried in sleep, he examined their baggage, and found, 
carved on wood, the mandate to the English king. With his usual cunning, 
he erased a portion of the characters; and so altered the rest, that the foreign 
kmg was to pufTiis twoicompamons to death, but to show every possible 
kmdness towards himself, and even to give him the hand of an English prin- 
their arrival in England, they presented their wooden mandate, 
which they were > unable to read; and were invited, with much parade of 
hospitality, to the royal table ^ But w^ile the two messengers were thus 
deluded, Amleth was received with much respect. The more curious r^iader 
inay consult the venerable authority before us for an account of what passed 
at the English court — an account as minute as it is romantic. 

To be brief; the,ptwo messengers were executed; and Amleth whose 
wisdom was so much admired, obtained the hand of the monarch’s daughter. 
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He pretended, however, to be much affected by the death of his companions; 
and, to ?*«ify him, the kmg gave him a considerable quantity of gold, which 
he melted and inclosed in the hollow of two walking sticks. At the expiration 
of the year, he obtained leave to revisit his native country; but, of all his 
riches, he* took •only the staves which contained the gold. On reaching 
JptlanTl, he assumed his own motley garb, and reached the house of his uncle 
at tlic very tune his funeral rites were performed. At fiist, his sudden appear- 
ance terrified the domestics and guests; but tenor yielded to mirth when they 
saw him resume his motley character. “Where are your two companions?” 
demanded they. “Here they are!” was his reply, as he pioduced his two 
sticks. Soon he joined the cup-bcareis; and as his long flowing garments 
interfered with his activity, he girt his sword round him, but it had no scab- 
bard; and to impiess all the guests with a stronger notion of his insanity, he 
frequently grasped the blade mitil the blood flowed from his fingers Little 
did they suspect his object in thus descending to the meanest occupation . it 
was to*make all of them drunk, and then to exact his revenge. So well did 
he succeed m the first intention, that most of them, being unable to stagger 
from the apartment, were compelled to lemaii^all night in the hall of enter- 
tamnierufc, • 

At length, all being buried in sleep, he cut off the cords which supported 
a huge curtain that occupied the whole room: as it fell on the drunken sleepers, 
by Ills wooden hooks he fastened it in many places to the ground; and draw- 
ing the forTls over the cmtain^ so bound them b^ knots and hooks as to bid 
defiance to the efforts of drunken men ^Startled by the weight no less than 
by the sudden difficulty of breathing, they strove to raise the curtain, but in 
vajp; it was too well secufed to be, moved. In this state the 3 »were soon 
enveloped ih flames, -s^hich consmned them and the palace. Fengo retired 
to his bedroom, and fell asleep* he was awakened by Amleth, who, after 
upbraiding hun for his various crimes, put him to death *He then flew to a 
®fe retreat to watch the progress of events. Great was the smprise of the 
Jutes at this disaster, but, as Fengo was a tyrant, the majority were not 
displeased. Amleth, therefore, leappeared; sm-rounded himself with those 
whom he knew to be attached to the interests of his fanuly; sought the public 
assembly, and, bji* his eloquence, so wrought on the people, that they unani- 
mously declared him the successor of Fengo. 

In the remaining adventures of Amleth — all equally wonderful with the 
preceding — we cannot enter. Whoever may wisn to read his subsequent 
visit to Britain; his marriage with a second \^e, the queen of Scotland; Iris 
quarrel with the British king, the father of his fijst wife; his domestic life 
with both in his hereditary government of Jutland; his war with Vikletus, 
king of Denmark, the successor of his grandfather, Rorik; his death in battle; 
and the iaeility with which the idol of his heart, his second wife, passed into 
the arms of the victor, must consult the venerable Saxo. ' 

We have no wish to pursue farther the list of Dan#ah kings* who, according 
to Saxdf reigned prior to the birth of Christ. Some of them, probably, 
never reigned at all. Others, certainly, reigned after that event. Others, 
again, ruled at the same time, over different provinces of the kingdom. The 
reigns of many whom Saxo_ places b,gfore the Christian era are identical with 
those »which the best Danish writers regard as posterior; and the actions 
attributed ^o both are substantially the same. All writers admit that Den- 
mark had no monarch before Skiold, the son of Odin; indeed, it had none for 
some generations afterwards: for there is room to believe that even his author- 
ity was more of a sacerdotal than of a temporal character. In virtue of this 
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character he might, and probably did, claim a twofold sovereignty over the 
peninsula and islands; but that sovereignty was never virtually e»c»rcisecl — 
it was one merely nominal , 

Several of the islands had their separate governors, whom Saxo emails kin^s; 
and Jutland, as we have seen in the sketch of Amleth’s life; had them also. 
The men whom personal qualities elevated above the I'cst became *cluef«, 
and when one chief had others subject to him, he assumed the rcgal,.ft.itle. 
There were kings of various kinds We read of petty kings (sma-konumjur, 
or fylke-lionungurj; of sea Idngs, island kings, and cape kings. The name of 
the last may require an explanation. They weio neither more nor less than 
the pirate chiefs, who lived in caverns or in huts near the proinontoiies, ready, 
at any moment, to sally forth and seize the unsuspecting mariner. Thus 
there were kings enough scattered over the seas, the forests, the mountains, 
the maritime coasts of the north. Probably all those in the Danish islands 
might yield a nominal homage, at least, to the one that reigned in Skanc in 
Zealand. But no dependence whatever can be placed on the list of Danish 
kings prior to what we now call the historic times — that is, to about the 
eighth century of our era. ^ 

But later writers have made sad work with this list. They contend that 
some of the names are altogether fabulous; that Skiold reigned only forty 
years before Christ; Frode I, thirty-five years after Christ, Weriniind, one 
hundred and fifty; Roe and Helge, in the fifth century of our era. The 
truth, however, is that, while no dependence is to be placed on the genealogical 
series of the former, very little is ckie to the la£ter. The whole, prior to the 
eighth centuiy, is one mass of confusion. If tl:\e names of many princes are 
to be found, not merely in the earliest writeis’'‘of the noith, but on rupic 
inscriptions, no power of criticism can fix the period dn which they reigned. 
All is pure conjecture; and one system is preferable to another only so far as 
it is more reconcilable to common sense. Yet, while we thus reject some of 
the ancient sovereigns whom Saxo and the elder chroniclers have handed 
down to us, we are not so sceptical as to reject the majority. If, prior to 
Odin’s arrival, the north had no monarchs, it had kings or, if the reader 
pleases, chiefs, whose office was sometimes hereditary, somethnes elective. It 
would, perhaps, be more accurate to say that, while they succeeded by hered- 
itary right to the domains of their predecessors, as generals and judges, they 
were elected by the free-born warriors. Of these some were, beyond all 
doubt, elevated into monarchs by tradition ; from tradition they passed into 
the songs of the skalds: and from these songs their memory was perpetuated 
by the old chroniclers.* 
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THE ANCIENT KINGS OF SWEDEN 

After briefly relating the legend of Odin, the Ynglinga Saga^ proceeds to 
ieduce the history of the dynasty of that name in Sweden, during the first 
seven centuries of the Christian era. Of the sovereigns descended from 
Magog who are alleged to have reigned before that epoch, no record worthy 
of credit has been preserved, nor o^ the events that took place prior to the 
death of Gylfe, when the crown yas transferred lo the sacred, line of the 
Ynglmgs. We shall therefore entirely discard those lists of primeval mon- 
archs, wjjo could only be local chiefs, or petty rulers, alternately the con- 
querors and the vassals of each other, and adopt the theory of commencing 
from the arrival of Odin, as accredited by the most judicious »nd enlightened 
of the oid Northern annalists — our only guides through a long period of 
darkness and fable.‘ The following table represents the names and number 
of the kings, in the order of their succession, who reigned at Upsala until 
the begmning of the tenth century: 

* Our autlioritiea, besides the Ynglinga Saga, for the order and chronolo^ of these ancient 
kings, are Tojpfteus, Suhm, Qeijer, and the Langfedgntal in the Scriptorea Memm Daniearwm 
Mmii .Mvi, etc , n Jooobo Langebek, 8 tom. Hafnioi, 1772, et soq In this valnable collection 
of Bcandinayian antiquities, above tiveu^ different catalogues of apcient kings are given, 
whose genealogies are traced back "fra Noa t%U varra hmvmga," a Macho qd regea noatroa. 
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TRADITIONAIi MET OP THE ANOrffiNT KIBGS OP SWEDEN— THE TNGLINOS 


Odin arrived in the North 
NjcJi'd .... 
Frey-Tugve . 

Fiolner . 

Svegdii_ . 

Vnnland or Valland 
Domald . 


Alrek and Eiic 
Yngve and Alf 
Hugleik . 

Jorunder and Eric . 

Ann hmn Gamle (the Old) 
Egill Tunnadolgi 
Ottar VendiUcriUca . 


Adila 
Bystein 
Yngvar . 


Biant-Omind 
lugiald Illmda 
Olaf Trretclia 


died A D. 505 

.623 

okiImI about 6JJ0 


Accession of the SKioldunijs 


Irar Vidfadme 
H.arold Ilildetand 
Siguid Ring 
Ragnar Lodbrok 
Bjciin Ironside 
Eno Bjoinaon . 
Eric Eieflllsoii 
Bmniid and Bj3rn 
Eiic Emundson 




Bjdrn Biickson 
Brio the Victorious 
Bxic Arsiell 
Olaf the Lap-King 
Annad Kolbienner . 
Edmund Slenime . 
Stenkil . 


. 093 
, 1001 
. 1036 
. 1061 
. 1066 

rapped to the throne 1056 


The annals of these pontiff-kings possess little historical interest, From 
the reverence in which the immediate descendants of Odin were held, as 
vested with the sacerdotal character, and from the superstition^ bSlief that 
ascribed to them those blessings qf peace and'abundance winch made their 
reign the golden age of the North, the first princes of this sacred line were 
raised to divine honours; and their nsgxies holo’a distinguished place in the 
Scandinavian Pantheon. Frey removed his capital from Sigtuaa to UpsSla,' 
where he is said to have built a palace and a magnificent temple, which he 
surrounded with *a chain of gold, and endowed with considerable wealth m 
lands and other revenues. He adopted the surname of Yngve, and henc^ 
the sacred race of Ynglings derived their historical appellation. Dyggve is 
alleged to have been the first that assumed the regal title, his predecessors 
bemg merely called drottar or lord, and their queens drotlmgar. 

At the death of Agne, the kingdom, which had hitherto remained entire, 
was shared between his two sons, Alrek and Eric — an unwise policy, which 
had the effect of dividing the prerogatives as well as the dominions of the 
crown among a multitude of provincial chiefs, who assumed an mdependent 
authority. From this circumstance, and from the occasional conquests of 
the neiglibouring km§s ir^ Denmark and :Norway, whose usurpations often 
extended beyond their own territory, hail arisen mubh of the confusion that 
perplexes the order and chronology of the several dynasties which fill up 
this era of Scandinavian history one royal chronicle differing fronkanother, 

' and sometimes representing the same monarch as ruling m each of the three 
countries, Thir Swedea, however, still adhered to the sacred rape, and 
expelled every foreign intruder. Adils was involved in a protracted quarrel 
with the Norwegians, which was at length terminated in his favour by a 
pitched battle on Lake Venern, the two armies being drawn up on its frozen 

■ According to the Ynglinga Saga,^ Huglell^^as driven from his throne by Halron, a Nor- 
wegian pirate. Ann was twice expelled ; once hy Halfdan I of Denmark, who reigned at 
Upsala twenty-five years, and again by Ah hinn Prseknl, or Ole the Active, son of PnOlief III. 
Egdl derived his surname from slaying a rebel, called Tunni, who had defeatei him m eight 
battles, Ottar fell in a naval action with Erode IV, in the Limfjord, after ravaging the district 
of Vendilo, or Vendsyssgl. Bystein was burned in his own palace hy Solvi, a king of Jutland, 
who usurped the crown for several years. 
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surface. The hereditary occupant of the throne at Upsala continued to 
enjoy a siwj-eminence in dignity and power until the fatal reign of Ingiald 
Illiada, wh^en the hallowed sceptre was transferred from the line of the 
Ynglmgs to that of the Skioldungs, in the earlier part of the seventh century. 

• That prince, rfwhen young, is said to have been of a gentle disposition, 
bj,it being vanquished in some juvenile contest, such as the sons of the nobil- 
ity w^re then accustomed to display at their annual festivals, the Saga relates 
that in order to alter his temper he was fed with wolves’ hearts. Judging 
from his future actions, this regimen appears to have had the desired effect. 
His reign, from its commencement to its close, was a series of cruel and law- 
less atrocities. It was the ancient custom at the royal inauguration, which 
always took place at the funeral of the deceased prince, for the next heir to 
seat himself on the lowest step of the vacant throne, in the midst of the 
grandees, until presented with a huge ox-horn filled with wine, after taking 
the usual oaths, he drank off the liquor, mounted the chair of state, and 
was proclaimed amidst the shouts of the people. This initiatory rite Ingiald 
accompanied with the additional ceremony of swearing, before draining the 
mystic cup, that he would either double the extent of his kingdom, or perish 
in the attempt. The fulfilment of his vow led to those acts of treachery 
and murcfer which procured him the name of lUrada (the deceitful^, and 
ultimately occasioned his own destruction. • 

Fire and sword were employed to exterminate the chiefs and nobles, 
many of'wfiom were consumed in the flames of' the palace where they had 
been hospitably entertamed by their perfidious sovereign. Twelve petty 
princes in Sweden fell victimg to the rapacity of the tyrant, who seized their 
possessions and added thenl to the dominions of the crown. But a just 
retribution a^vaited thef perpetration of his crimes. His daughter Asa had 
been given in marriage to Gudrod, the Gothic king of Sk3,ne; at her instiga- 
tion he assassinated his brother, Halfdan III of Denmarlc, and was after- 
»aiards himself cut off m a plot, by the artifices of his own wife. Having sacri- 
ficed her husband, she fled to the court of Upsala, where she became an 
accomplice in the death of her father. Ivar Vidfadme, son of Halfdan, had 
invaded Sweden with a powerful host, to avenge the murder of his kindred. 
His ravages filled the guilty Ingiald with terror and despair. As the vic- 
torious foe approached, he was entertaining his courtiers at a grand banquet; 
when, finding it impossible to resist or make his escape, he resolved, with the 
aid and advice of his daughter, to terminate his life by setting fire to the hall. 
Olaf, his son, unable to repel the invaders, was driven into exile; passing to 
the westward of the Venern Lake, he settled, with,the few companions that 
still adhered to his standard, in th« province of Vermland; there he hewed 
down the immense forests (hence his name of Trsetelia, the tree-cutter), and 
laid the has^ of a new kingdom, where, in a short time, the star of the Yng- 
lings rose again with more than its ancient splendour, in the person of Harold 
Harfagr (or Fairhair), founder of the Norwegian moitarchy. • 

The habits and actions of this venerated race appear to have been often 
singularly inconsistent with their pretensions to a celestial descent. Some 
of them died of excessive intoxication; others from the intrigues of their 
wives or courtiers. Fiolner was dro’^ned in a large vat of mead, into which 
he hack stumbled while under the dominion of liquor; his three immediate 
successors perished by violent means; the fourth, Domald, was slain by the 
advice of hJs councillors, under the superstitious idea that a severe famine 
which afflicted the country could only be removed by sorinklmg the altars 
of the offended deities at Upsala with the blood of their king. War was the 
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principal occupation of their reign, and numerous bloody battles were fought 
in repressing the incessant piracies of the neighbouring nations 'ihUt several 
of them were distinguished for their encouragement of civilisation and social 
improvement. Onund received the name of Braut (the road-maker), lioin 
his exertions in draining marshes, extending cultivation, •and opening Up 
channels of intercourse to every province in the kingdom. * ^ 

The name of Ivar Vidfadme has been omitted by some historians tlie 
list of Swedish kings; while others moie worthy of credit not only assign 
him that honour, but rank him among the most distinguished warriois of 
antiquity. The Saga, in adverting to his military exploits, says that “he 
conquered all Sweden (allt Sviavekli), and united it with all Denmark (allt 
Danaveldi); and a great part of Saxland, the whole of Estland (Esthonia), 
and a fifth part of England.' From him, henceforth, descend the supieme 
kings of the Danes and the Swedes.” The throne and extensive dominions of 
Ivar were inherited by his grandson, Harold Hildetand; from him they 
descended to Sigurd Ring and Ragnar Lodbrok — all of whom swayed the 
Danish sceptre in the eighth century. 

The latter prince bestowed the Swedish crown, as a distinct possession, 
on one of his sons, Bjorn Janiasida (Ironside), in whosi grandsq»’s reign 
(Bjonr- II) it is generally admitted that the light of the Gospel first dawned 
in the NQrth; although it did not become the established religion until the 
accession of Olaf the Lap-King (Skotkonung), who was baptized with his 
whole family in the year 1001, and exerted hii^elf with great enthiTsiasm to 
propagate the true faith. His father Eric is’ said to have carried his zeal 
for Christianity so far as to cause the magnificent heathen temple at Upsala, 
with its idols and images, to be destroyed, ancf the ancient sacrifices to, be 
interdicted, under the severest corporal inflictions; iJtit this imprudent man-' 
date cost him his life, as he was murdered in a tumult of the people, enraged 
at the demolition of their pagan worship. 

The conversions under Olaf would have been more expeditious, had n^t* 
his zeal been restrained by the diet, who decided for full liberty of conscience; 
hence the strange mixtuie both in doctrine and rites, which long prevailed, 
and the incoherent association of the sacred characters in Scripture with the 
gods and goddesses of the Scandinavian mythology. This prince was more 
successful as a warrior than a reformer. He made a temporary conquest of 
Norway, and having annexed Gothland inalienably to his own dominions, he 
assumed the title of king of Sweden; his predecessors being merely styled 
sovereigns of Upsala. His son, Anund Jacob, contributed so much to the 
progress of divine truth among his subjects as to obtain the designation of 
“most Christian majesty.”^ A severe ^aw, which* procured him the name 
of Kolbrenner (the coal-burner), enacted that, if any man injured his neigh- 
bor, his effects, to the same value, should be consumed with firg. n. 

His successor became involved m a dispute with the Danes, about adjiTst- 
ing the frontiers of the '-two kingdoms, and fell at the head of an army which 
he had levied for recovering the ceded province of Skane. Indignant at the 
sui-render of that valuable district, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, 

* The part of England subdued by IvarVjdfadme is more explicitly marked in the Mervarar 
Saga » as Northumbria, which is said to have ddRcended to Ivai’a grandson, Harold Hildetand. 
The Anglo-Saxon annals make no mention of these earUer conquests of the Boandinavi^s , but 
as they are generally silent respecting the transactions m the north of England^t this period, 
no inference is to be drawn against the credibility of the Icelandic accounts fiom this elj’oum- 
stanco, 

» Olaf was baptise® by Sigefroy, an English monk, uhom King H5the]red had seat to 
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who founded a new dynasty, to tlie exclusion of the race of Lodbrok, The 
Goths, Aulio likewise claimed the right of election, chose Hakon the Red as 
their kmg;, but the rival monarchs came to an amicable arrangement, by 
stipulating that the latter should enjoy the regal dignity for life, on condition 
that, at his demise, Gothland should revert inseparably to Sweden, 

THE STATES OF DENMARK 

The small states forming the kingdom of Denmark, which next claim our 
attention, continued three or four centuries under the sway of various petty 
princes, the chief of whom weie the Skioldungs, that branch of the family 
of 0dm which established the seat of their authority at Leidre, in Zealand. 
Skiold, the founder of this dynasty, reigned, according to Suhm’s chronology, 
about forty years before the Christian era. The senes of kings who derived 
from him their name and pedigree is given in the following order; 


TRADITIONAIj list of the ancient kings of DENMARK — THK SKIOLDUNGS 


Odin arrivcil in tlie NAtli 

Sluold 

Fridhef I 

Frode I . 

Fridhet II , 

Havar 
Frode II 

Vermuud tlie Sage . 

Olaf the Mild . 

Dan Mykillati 

TIT Pr 


'•Frcitle III the Pjicifio 
Halfdan I 
Fridliof III . 
Frode IV 


“SIS 


naifdan 11 
Fiode V 
Helge and Roe 



Frode VI 
Roll Krake . 
Frode VII 
Halfdan III 
Roiik Slyngebnud . 
Ivar VidfaSnie 
Haiold Hildetaiid 
Siguid Ring 
Rngnar Lodbrok 
Sigurd Suogojo 
Harde-Kuad . 


Eric II 

Oorm the Old 
Harold Blnatand 
Sweyu Splitbeard 
Canute the Great 
Harthncaniit 



Tradition has ascribed to Skiold the usual qualities of the heroic ages — 
great bodily strength, and_ the most indomitable courage. Among his other 
military exploits, he is said to have conquered the Saxons, and subjected 
them to the payment of an annual tribute. Of his immediate successors the 
native chroniclers have preserved few details worthy of being recorded. 
Erode I enjoyed the reputation of ‘unrivaDed prowess as a warrior, having 
carried his victorious arms into Sweden, Germany, Hungary, England, and 
Ireland. So strict was the administration of justice in his own dominions, 
and so-pcoijiptly were the laws against robbery and pillage enforced, that, if ^ 
we 'may credit the northern legends, bags of gold might have been safely " 
exposed on the highways. It is alleged, perhaps wfth more* truth, that he 
compiled* a civil and military code, which Saxo states to have been extant 
in his times. 

The first that united the Danish provinces (except Jutland, which formed 
a separate monarchy) under one govepment was Dan Mylallati, the Magnani- 
mous, Jcing of Skane, a descendant of Heimdall, and married to a daughter 
of Olaf, sovereign of Zealand, and sixth in descent from Skiold. He reduced 
the whole country, with the smaller islands, to subjection; and is alleged to 
have given his name to the new kingdom of which be was the founder, 
althougb at a subsequent period it was again dismembered, and broken down 
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into several independent principalities. Tlie union of Ins sister witlr Dyggve 
of Sweden is reckoned the earliest matrimonial alliance that foimcd 
between the two ciowns. Wars and other events of no importance fill up 
the history of his successors for ten or twelve generations. Plalldan I sub- 
dued Sweden; he defeated Ann in many battles, and hairing diiven him 
from the throne he fixed his residence in Upsala, where he died, aft5r pos- 
sessing the government twenty-five years ^ 

The dominions of Halfdan II were mheiited by his sons Roe and Helge, 
who agreed to divide the sovereignty between them; the toimer is .said to 
have built the city of Roeskilde, but he exchanged Iiis patrimony m the 
North for the Danish possessions in Northumberland, where he iixed his 
residence, and conquered several provinces from the Anglo-Saxons. His 
brother invaded the Swedish territory, defeated Adds, plundered the palace 
at Upsala, and carried off the queen, a Saxon princess named Yrsn. The 
lady, from being his prisoner, became his wife, and the mother oi the cele- 
brated hero Rolf Krake, one of the brightest ornaments of the throne, IIis 
stature was gigantic and his strength extraordinary, but wo must lea^’e 
the historians of the times to relate his numerous feats, and the princely 
virtues by which he won the universal esteem of his subjects. Hi^ving per- 
ished .ehildless, by the tieachery of a nobleman on whom he had bestowed 
his daugfiter in marriage, the crown became the prize of contending factions, 
until the kingdom was again united under one sceptre by Ivar Vidfadme, who, 
as already stated, transmitted it to his granct'Mn, Harold Hildet^iicr' 

This latter monarch appears to ‘have raised Denmark to an unprecedented 
height of power. Not content with chastising the neighbouring states, he 
made frecjhent incursions into Germany, took the Vandals under his ijj'o- 
teofcion, reduced several nations on the Rhine, invadhd the coasts of France^ 
and overran part of Britain, which, according to Saxo, had withdrawn its 
allegiance from the Danish kings since the death of Frode III. Wliatever 
truth there may be in these achievements, the naval resources of HaroJ^ 
were certainly great. His fleets are described as covering the Sound, aneq 
like those of Xerxes, bridging over the northern Hellespont from shore to 
shore; but his life and reign terminated at the fatal battle of Bravalki, 
fought on the coast of Sk§,ne, against his nephew, Sigurd Ring, in conse- 
quence of his attempt to expel hun from the throne. 

At this famous engagement all the petty kings and maritime forces of 
the North, including most of the nations around the Baltic, were assembled. 
Chieftains and pirates rushed to this scene of carnage with their champions. 
The ships of Sigurd wer» reckoned at two thousand, five hundred; the hosts 
of Sweden, Gothland, and Norway, headed by their most renowned warriors, 
composed his army. The party of his antagonist was Joined by the Livon- 
, ians, Saxons, Frisians, Vandals, and other German tribes, Besi4e»»fiommon 
soldiers, whos^ numbers are not stated, it comprehended about thirty tliou- 
sand nobility, three celebrated Amazons, and all the court poets. The 
leaders, amongst the bravest of whom were Ubbo, a famous vifcing, and 
Starkadder the Scandmavian Hercules, fought hand to hand in smgle combat. 
The heroic Harold, old, blind, and infirm, was seated in his battle-car; but 
after a long and sanguinary contest, iie perished on the field, with fifteen 
other royal chieftains m his train. The body was discovered amidsl-, heaps 
of slain, and burned by order of Sigurd on a magnificent fune]|;gl-pile, with 


' Harold vas tlio son of Edrik Slyngebaud and Audur, dangliter of Ivar Vidfadme. 
Bumame of Hildetand ot Golden Teeth is thus accounted for : Ilildetanm cognom&n oUinui 
UxUa, qunBea ietli perhibetur, sauaeptenirionis Bellona, et denhbus aweis 


His 
it ah 
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his armour, chariot, and war-horse. The fortune of the day was decided 
by the Jisrwegian archers from Tellemark; and the skalds, who have sung 
this truly IJomeric combat, not satisfied with the martial energies by which 
the victory was obtained, have introduced Odin himself as taking part 
against the Dau^s, and perfidiously despatching their aged monarch with 
l:ys resistless war-club. The lays of the poets have commemorated tlie 
explci,\ts and immortalised the names of the principal warriors engaged in 
the fray. In this “great and terrible fight,” according to the northern 
muse, “ the sun was darkened with the immense multitude of darts and 
stones, and the smoke of human gore.” 

The Danish throne fell to the possession of Sigurd, who, like other lungs 
of his time, embarked in sea-rovmg expeditions, to keep alive the military 
enthusiasm of his people He recovered the English province of Northum- 
berland, conquered by Ivar Vidfadme, which had asserted its independence, 
and at his death he left the crown to his son, the famous Eagnar Lodbrok. 


RAGNAB LODBROK AND inS HEIR.S 

The remarkable history of this Scandinavian adventurer has been -so 
obscured by conflicting traditions and poetical embellislunents as*to 'create 
considerable difficulty in reconciling the chronology and other circumstances 
of his hfe ^ith the accounts given in the Frankish and Anglo-Saxon annals. 
The anachronism is generally explained by supposing two piratical chiefs of 
the same name, although tlys seems hardly consistent with the Sagas and 
otjjer ancient Icelandic writings. _ AJl the northern chronicles a^’ee m the 
"^ain particulars related of the prince who reigned in Denmark and Sweden 
in the latter part of the eighth century, and who could not, therefore, be 
the formidable invader that infested France and England about the middle 
t»Qf the ninth. It is not improbable, however, that the chieftain whose exploits 
have been confounded with those of the more ancient Ragnar, was a prince 
of Jutland,^ whose real name was Ragenfrid, or Regiiier, who became a sea- 
king on being expelled from his dominions in the time of Harold Klak (827 
ad), and subsequently invaded France under the reign of Louis le Ddbon- 
naire, 

Without venturing to narrate the wars and piracies of this redoubted 
monarch, or the extraordinary feats of courage ascribed to him by Saxo 
we may record what tradition states as to the cause and singular manner of 
his death. While ruling his domiiiions m peace,,his jealousy was excited 
by rumours of the daring achievements of his eons m various regions of 
Europe, and he determined to undertake an expedition that should rival 
their f0.me. .Two vessels were built of immense size, such as had never before 
beefi seen 'in the North. “The arrow,” the signal of war, was sent through •• 
all his kingdoms, to summon his champions to arms- With"this apparently 
inadequate force he set sail, contrary to the advice of his queen, Aslauga, 
who presented him with a magical garment to ward off danger. 

After suffering from storms and shipwreck, he landed on the coast of 
Northumberland, which had been so often ravaged by his predecessors, 
.ffiilla, dthe Saxon king of that couiilry, collected his forces to repel the 
invader. A^battle ensued, wherein the valiant Dane, clothed in his enchanted 
rdbe, and wielding the huge spear with which he had slain the guardian serpent 
of the princess Thora, four times pierced the enemy’s ranks, dealing death 
on every sidej whilst his own person was invulnerable. But the contest was 
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unequal; his warrioifi fell one by one around hini, until ho was at last taken 
prisoner, stripped of his miraculous vest, and thrown alivo fii^the Saga 
relates), by order of ASlla, into a dungeon full of serpents, in yie midst of 
which he expired with a laugh of defiance, chanting the lamous death-song 
called the Lodbrokar-quida, or Bwika-mal, which he is alleged to nave coiTi- 
posed m that horrible prison. ^ r 

This pcient lay mentions his ravaging the coa.st of Scotland, arj.d his 
battle with three kings of Erm at Lindis Eiri The English chronicles also 
allude to the same invasion, when they relate that the monastery of St 
Cuthbert, in the isle of Lindisfarne (Holy Island), was plundered in 793 by a 
band of pagan rovers from Denmark and Norway, and that their leader was 
taken the following year, and put to death in a cruel manner by the natives. 
The life of this hero is represented as an uninterrupted course of wise mea- 
sures, noble actions, and glorious victories; for not only did the British Isles 
quail at the terror of his name — the prowess of his arms was also felt by the 
Saxons, Russians, and Greeks on the distant Hellespont. 

At the time when the father perished, the sons were engaged in foreign 
piracies; and the first news,.of his tragical fate they received after then- 
return, while feasting in their hall, from the messengeit sent by-JUlla to 
pr^it»ate their anger. The Saga-men have carefully preserved their names, 
and the Pastunes m which they were engaged. Siguid Snogoie (Snake-eye) 
played at chess with Huitserk the Brave, whilst Bjorn Iionside polished the 
u j ® of his spear. Ivar diligently inquired what kind of death'' Ragnar 
had suffered; and when the deputies narrated the dreadful story, and men- 
^loned the words of the expiring king, “ how,, the young cubs would rage 
wten they learned their sire’s fate,” the youtlrs ceased their amusemegt s. 
and -vowed instant revenge. An expedition, led by efght crowned heads ana 
twenty jarls_, and composed of the various Scandinavian tribes, was again 
directed against England. In a battle which took place at York, the Anglo- 
baxons were entirely routed; ^lla, being made prisoner, was subjected tja« 
the most barbarous treatment. According to a strange and savage custom 
• Lodbrok ordered the figure of an eagle to be cut 

in the fleshy part of his back, the ribs to be severed from the spine, and the 
lungs extracted through the aperture. After this victory Northumbria 
appears no more as a Saxon kingdom; Ivar took possession of the sover- 
eignty, while the rest of the Northmen wasted and conquered the country 
as far as the mouth of_ the Thames. 

inherited the Danish crown, but was slain in a battle 
with the Franks (803 a.iv), after extendfhg his sway over all Jutland, Skane, 
umiana, and part of Norway. Bjorn was placed oh the throne of Sweden; 
and a third brother Gottrik (Gudrod or Godefrid), became king of Jutland, 

^ which again asserted its independence. The latter prince, by atfeuajatjng to 
expel a troublesome colony of the Abodriti, planteclon the Elbe by'Ch^e- 
magne, involved hims^f in a quarrel with that powerful emperor, who was 
then carrying on a bloody war of extermination against the pagarr Saxons, 
for refusing to be converted to Christianity. Gottrik for some time harassed 
his imperial adversary; and appearing with a fleet of two hundred barks on 
tne coast of Friesland, he landed at three different points, dispersed the 
^ Rurik, and levied an assessment of 100 pounds 

weight of Sliver, which the Frisians brought to his treasury and threw into 
a copper basin m his presence. Judging from the sound that the tribute- 
money debased with alloy, he ordered every coin to be confiscated that 
aia not ring to his satisfaction. 
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This daring marauder even attempted to take the emperor by surprise, 
m his palftce at Aix-la-Ohapelle, but he was himself cut off m the midst of 
his designs^(810 a.d ) by the hand of an assassin. Charlemagne entered into 
a tieaty with gemming, the nephew and successor of Gottrik (§13 a.d.), 
vfhich stipulated^that the Eider should form the boundary between Denmark 
^jiid tRe Frankish Empire — the Danes thus abandoning all their conquests 
souttjward of that limit. 

Harde-Kiiud, the heir of Sigurd, being young at the time of his father’s 
death, was left to the guardianship of his uncle Gottrik, regent of the king- 
dom. Durmg the prince’s minority, grievous commotions had arisen. Jut- 
land threw off its allegiance, and the sovereignty was fiercely contested 
between the sons of Gottrik and Harold Ivlak, a petty king of Schleswig, 
and father of Rurik, who had taken violent possession of Friesland. He 
was repeatedly driven from his dominions, and his flight became remarkable 
as the means of shedding the first rays of Christianity over the pagan dark- 
ness of the North. In the peace which Charlemagne had concluded with 
Hemming, that politic conqueror did not attempt to impose lus religion 
upon the Danes, which would have been rejected by them as a badge of 
slavery..^ Howevar anxious to reclaim them ffom their wild and barbarous 
habits, he was unwilling to excite a spirit of hostility that might have, spread 
to the bordering nations, by interfering with their obstinate atta»hr[ient to 
idolatry. 

The*a(?iiievement of this ^desirable object was reserved for his son and 
successor, Louis le Debonnajife, whose court at Ingelheim, on the Rhine, was 
visited (826 a.d.), by the §xiled prince of Jutland, accompanied with his 
queen, his sons, and a nvftnerous rgtinue, in a fleet of a hundi;pd galleys, 
“^re the s«licitations*of the emperor and bis prelates induced Harold to 
renounce the errors of paganism. His wife ancf children, and many of his 
followers, were baptised, having solemnly abjured, accnirding to a rude 
Jormula still extant, “the works and words of the devil, of Thor, and 
Woden, and Saxon Odin, with all the evil spirits, their confederates.” After 
the ceiemony, the royal convert proceeded in his white garments to the 
imperial palace, where he received rich baptismal presents of mantles, 
jewels, armour, and other gifts. The day was ended with a magnificent 
festival, in which every effort was made to impress the Danes with a lively 
idea of the pomp and splendour of the Romish religion, as well as the wealth 
and power of the Franks 

HOLGEE .DANSKE AND MISSIONS INrfTHE NORTH 

There are other instances of the conversion of Danes and Norwegians at 
this jjffiod. Amongst them is included the famous Holger Danske, the 
fffiVburite Irero of Danish legend and renowned m_ mediaeval romance as* 
Ogier le Danois. His story probably owed its origin to tkose of two real 
persons^es. One of these was a Northman who, m 851 appeared with a 
fleet of two hundred vessels on the coast of Friesland. Some years before he 
had pillaged Rouen, and now his followers advancim far inland carried file 
and sword to Ghent, Aix-la-Chapelle, Treves, and Cologne. The leader of 
this terrible invasion has been confJhmded with a certain Othgar or Ottokar 
who fought with the Lombards against Charlemagne in 77.3, and being defeated 
by the Fr^kish emperor became his vassal and one of his generals. Thus in 
the romances Ogier le Danois figures as a paladin of Charlemagne. 

A legend similar to that told in Germany of FreSerick Barbarossa is 
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related by the Danes of Holger Danske. In a cavern under the castle of 
Kronborg at Elsinore the hero and his followers are sleeping, seataj, round a 
stone table. Once a condemned criminal, having been promised Ins life if 
he would explore the underground passages beneath the cajitlc/penc tinted 
to the vault; as he entered Holger rose, but he had sat ther® so long that his 
beard had grown into the table, and as he wrenched it out the table itself bursj: 
asunder. Holger commanded the intruder to give him his hand, wheij-the 
man prudently held out an iron bar, and Holger, whose sight appears to have 
become somewhat impaired during Ins long sleep, grasped the metal. So hard 
was his grip that the iron retained the impression of his fingers, the hero, 
doubtless amazed to meet with no shrinking, observed as he let go that he 
was glad to find there were still men in Denmark.^ 

In order to carry forward the good work so auspiciously begun, Louis 
determined to send Anskar as a missionary to the North This intrepid monk, 
with a brother from the same convent of Corvei, readily undertook the holy 
enterprise, and on their arrival in South Jutland, in 827, they commenced 
their labours under the patronage and protection of Harold. They pur- 
chased some heathen children_(probably captives taken in war), and founded 
a school for their instruction'm the elementary principlosnof the new faith; 
bui their progress was interrupted by the civil strife which still raged with 
unabaied-fury between the factions competing for the throne. In a great 
battle near Flensburg, Harold, whose change of religion had inflamed the 
popular indignation against >him, was finally clefeatod (828 a n ahd com- 
pelled to take refuge m Oldenburg, one of the'possessions which Louis had 
assigned him by way of indemnity The missionaries followed his retreat, 
and abandoned their proselytes to the yengcanc^ of the heathen. 

Meantime an opportunity occurred foi advancingjr the standard of trimT*~ 
further into the benighted regions of Scandinavia Ambassadors from Bjorn 
II of Sweden hatl visited the imperial court, imploring that missionaries 
might be sent into_ that country Aiiiskar oftcied to accompany them or^ 
their return, and joined a caravan of merchants travelling to the annual fair 
at Sigtuna. On their passage across tlie Baltic tliey were attacked by pirates, 
a,nd plundered of nearly all their effects, including forty volumes of sacred 
literature. At Upsala, the zealous preacher was received in the most 
friendly manner by the king; and during his short residence he converted 
and baptised many of the Svear, among whom were some of the highest 
rank 

The success of this mission induced Louis to establish an archbishopric at 
Hamburg, from which a common centre the Catholic emissaries might 
superintend the spiritual concerns of the jSTorth. Afiskar was raised to the 
newly elected see, and received the confii-mation of Pope Gregory IV, in a 
bull declaring him the papal legate in Denmark, Norway, and Rwerl en , _ This 
-'border-post served him as a convenient station for watching the glimmerlEIs 
of the light whrch he had borne, at the hazard of his life, to thfi centre of 
bcandmavia. He founded schools for the education of young missionaries, 
built cloisters and hospitals, and laboured with unremitting efforts to kindle 
m others the same fervid enthusiasm with which his own breast was inspired. 
He made a second journey to Sweden, where he availed himself of the tolera- 
the diet to propagate th5 Christian doctrines. 

The lawless habits of the Danes, and their invincible attache nt to the 
ancient idolatry, presented formidable obstacles to their conver^lui. In a 
popular commotion |ome of the cler^ were murdered, and others were com- 
pelled to flee from persecution. A fleet of sea-rovers, commanded by Eric I, 
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called the Usurper, who had seized tlie crowns of Jutland and Funen, sailed 
up the (845 a.p ), and laid Hamburg in ashes. Anskar saw his church 
burned, his library destroyed, and himself obliged to seek safety in flight. 
After that'prmae had become, by the death of Harde-Knud (850 a.d.), king 
of all Deiilnark, Ve extended his favour to the missionaries ; but it was revoked 
^y his successor, Eric I, under whom the nobility, jealous lest their power 
showld be overthrown, stirred up the people against the Christians, by repre- 
senting them as the cause of all the calamities that had fallen upon the land, 
Anskar contrived, however, to ingratiate himself once more with the court, 
and he was again earnestly invited to visit Jutland, where he continued to 
the close of his life (865 a.d.), engaged in the sacred task of converting the 
heathen, and acquiring a stock of personal sanctity by those acts of self- 
mortification which in that age were considered so meritorious. He was 
canonized by the papal authoiity; festivals were instituted in honoui of his 
memory and churches built to perpetuate his name. He continued to be 
worshipped as the tutelar saint of the North until the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and still merits the gratitude of the Scandinavian nations, not merely 
as their deliverer from a barbarous superstition, but as a benefactor who 
opened .to them _Uie career of civilisation. * 

It wSs at this epoch that a revolution occurred in Denmark, similar^to 
those which happened about the same time in the two neighboring king- 
doms. Gorm, the son of Harde-Knud, surnamed the Old, from the length 
of his itii^i, had distinguished himself in early .youth by his piratical excur- 
sions. Profiting by the absfilice of many of the jarls and chiefs in distant 
predatory expeclitions, he subdued Jutland, and put an end to the ascendancy 
of those petty kings who lm*d giown formidable only through th^ negligence 
the sonii or grandsons of Ragnaf Lodbrok, who took greater delight in 
attacking the dominions of others than in ruling peacefully over their own. 
Other conquests followed, until he succeeded in uniting into one state the 
territories which now constitute the Danish monarchy, including the Swedish 
provinces of Skfinc and Halland. He had espoused the beautiful Thyra 
Dannebod (Ornament of Denmark), daughter of Harold Klak, who had been 
baptised when a child in Fiance, A deep cloud of obscurity hangs over this 
long and important reign, which the diligence of the native historians has not 
entirely removed.'* 

GORM THE OLD, HAROLD BLUETOOTH, AND SWBYN 

Gorm the Old is chiefly to be remembered for collecting ail the small 

E rovinces into one body. At fjiat time the Danish kingdom comprised 
ealarjd (Sjalland), with the adjacent islands, Jutland and South Jutland 
( im w,'^hleswig). where the Eider river was the Ihnit towards the south, and 
SHIne)' Halland, and Blekinge, in southern Sweden. But, though these parta 
were now thus united, they preserved for a long spfl,ce of tiiee their popular 
peculiaifities, each part having its own laws, and the long receiving his homage 
separately in each province. We arc not able to detail many facts of the 
reign of Gorm the Old, but we know, however, that he was a bitter enemy to 
the Christians, whom he persecuted in every quarter, demolishing their 
chur^es and banishing theh clergy Amongst other sacred buildings, he 
totally destroyed the famous cathedral in Schleswig, and ordered the pagan 
i4pls to be erected wherever they had formerly stood. 

While his two sons, Knud and Harold — twins by^ birth, and rivals in 
glory — were gathering laurels abroad, Gorm took arms against the Saxons, 
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with a view to oblige them to renounce Chnstianhy, but the empeior, Homy 
the Fowler, soon came to the relief of the Saxons, defeated Goiin, junl forccrl 
him to permit Christianity to be preached m Denmark, Gorm's cpiGen lias 
rendered herself distinguished by founding Dannevirke (a graat wall of eai th 
and stones acioss Schleswig, strongly fortified by inoat,s aiid/towerliastions^, 
to protect the country against inroads of the Germans Already Gottrtk ha^l 
erected a like fortiheation, called Kurvirke, but the irruption ot Heniy- the 
Fowler had proved that the country needed a stionger bulwark, wherefore 
the queen founded that famous Danncviike, remnants of which are yet to bo 
seen. Gorin, loving his son Knud, generally called Danaust (the Sfilcndor 
of the Danes), more than Harold, declared, dieading the death of his dearly 
beloved son, of whom he for a great while had received no intelligence, that 
whosoever might tell him of his son’s death should lose his life. Finally, 
notice was given of his death on a Viking expedition m England. The queen, 
not risking to tell it to the king, made the courtiers observe an luiusual 
silence at the table, and had the apartment covered with black, cloth. 
Guessing the reason, Gorm cried out; “Surely Knud, my dear son, is dead, 
for all Denmark is mourning I " " Thou sayest so, not I,” answered the 
queen; upon which the king'sickeued with grief, and died in a good old age 

(941). , 

Harold Bluetooth (Blaatand), his son, was immediately elected king, but 
he refused to accept the crown until he had first performed his father’s obse- 
quies with all the magnificence becoming his high rank. One of Tne'earliest 
acts of Harold’s reign was, as we shall see, tile. conquest of Norway which 
became a province of Denmark. After Harold Bluetooth had settled this 
affair, he ,?giled against the Wends, who commiftecl horrible depredations on 
all the coasts of the Baltic, but he attacked them wi6h such vigour that nS" 
reduced and plundered all their strongholds, and, among the rest, the rich 
and important city of Wollm, built on an island of the same name, which is 
formed by two branches of the river Oder. But he had scarce rid his hands.,, 
of this war when his aid and piotection were solicited by Styrbear, king of 
Sweden, who was driven out of his own dominions by Erie the Victory-blost. 
To enforce his request Styrbear had brought along with him Gyntlia, his 
sister, a lady of admirable beauty. The stratagem had the intended effect; 
Harold Bluetooth became enamored of her, married her, and promised the 
brother all the assistance in his power. Nevertheless Styrbear was defeated 
by Eric, the Victory-blest, at Fyrisval, near Upsala 

The progiess of Christianity, which Gorm the Old had resisted and dis- 
regarded, began now to attract the notice ©f the ruling power, and was, during 
the whole reign of Harold Bluetooth, vigoj-ously proihoted by Adeldag, who 
now was invested with the archiepiscopal see of Hamburg. In the clays of 
Anskar two churches had been erected in Sclilcswig and Ribe, an d a third 
pwas now built in Aarhvus, situated on the eastern coast of Jutland* andoRTP- 
oprics were established yi those cities. _ But, although in favour of the new 
doctrine, the king would not comply with the exorbitant and undua claims 
which the German emperor, Otto I [936-973] arrogated to himself. The 
German kings claimed, by vuTue of their dignity as Roman emperors, to be 
acknowledged as secular heads of the whole Cliristian world, as the popes 
were of the ecclesiastical; this claim Ottefff realised by giving to the bishgprics 
above mentioned immunity and property in Denmark. 

His successor, Otto 11, claiming the same, excited the resentment of Harold 
Bluetooth, who collected all his forces (974), and pitched hi.s camp on the 
narrow neck of lancf at Schleswig, to intercept Otto, but was defeated, the 
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mighty emperor demolishing the lamous fortification, Dannevirke, and mak- 
ing his wai^ through the country right up to the Limfjord. A treaty of peace 
was made,, and the king received baptism from Bishop Poppo — Otto, the 
emperor, being |ponsoi — and the same ceremony was performed for his son, 
Shveyn. Bishopncs were now also established in Odense and in Hoeskilde, 
wheie'Harolcl Bluetooth erected a splendid church. Odinkar livide, a native 
Dane, now began to preach Christianity and to annihilate the pagan worship, 
all of which excited the resentment of the heathen party, in front of which 
went the king’s own son, Sweyn, and his master-in-arms, Palnatoke, a mighty 
chief from the Danish island, Punen, who in his heart inclined to heathenism, 
and besides that believed himself to have several personal offences to be 
avenged upon the king. Harold Bluetooth, however, raised an army and gave 
battle to his son, who aspiied to his father’s crown (991). But the king was 
defeated, and shot by the hand of Palnatoke, while he was walking in a grove 
near his camp. Before leaving liarold Bluetooth, it ought to be noticed 
that l>e removed the royal lesidence from Leidre to R,oe.skilde, where the 
Danish kings resided for about five centuries, till, during the leign of Chris- 
topher of Bavaria, Copenhagen was made the capital. 

Hareld Bluetooth was succeeded by his son^weyn, or Sveand (991-1014), 
generally called Sweyn Splitbeard, from some peculiarity observed aljout teis 
beard. He is also sometimes called Sweyn Otto, after his godfather, the 
emperor. Nearly all his time was spent in making expeditions to Norway, 
Germany, ^nd England. Notwithstanding Sweyn Splitbeard and the mighty 
chief, Palnatoke, above mentioned, had been on a very intimate footing, their 
good understaning soon ci^ased; for the mm-der committed by Palnatoke 
m Sweyn’s father, Harold Bluctooth^required vengeance of blood. •Palnatoke 
r^orted to« Jomsburg,* a fortress on the island of Wollin, on the coast of 
Pomerania, foimded by Harold Bluetooth to maintain the Danish dominion 
in these regions. Here Palnatoke established a band of ‘northern vikings, 

. who, by severe laws, preserved the ancient warfariug life and manners, and 
under the name of Jomsvikings, for a long time striidc the whole North with 
fear. 

Palnatoke’s institutions tended to instil into his vikings the contempt of 
life. “A man,” says the chronicle of Iceland, “in order to acquire glory for 
bravery, should attack a single enemy, defend hmiself against two, and not 
yield to three, but might, without disgrace, fly from four,” and it was, on the 
whole, glorious to seek every opportrmity of eucountering death._ Some 
instances of their savage heroism are recorded which almost exceed belief. In 
an uTuption made by the Jomsburgers into Norway. the invaders were defeated 
and a few were taken prisoners. •They were sentenced to be beheaded, and 
this intelligence they received with every demonstration of joy. One said: 
“Isi^r jleath with the greatest pleasure; I only request that you will 
3uToff my head as quicldy as possible. We have often disputed,” said he," 
“at Jomsburg, whether hfe remained for any time after the Ifhad was cut off: 
now T.^all decide the question. But lemember, if so, I shall aim a blow at 
you with this knife which I hold in my hand. Despatch,” said he, “but do 
not abuse my long hair, for it is vei 7 beautiful.” Not till the eleventh cen- 
tury was this piratical stronghold destroyed by Magnus the Good. The fol- 
lowing chief of Jomsburg, the designing Sigvald, by stratagem made Sweyn 
Splitbeard. who had taken up arms against him, a prisoner, and compelled 
him to acknowledge the independence of Jomsburg and all the provinces 
along the Baltic; and Sweyn was only set at liberty o^ promising to pay a 
ransom of twice his own weight, when full armed, in pure gold. The ransom 
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was settled at three payments, but the king’s person was confined till the last 
payment was made, which was raised by the generosity of the Danish ladies, 
who sold their jewels for this purpose. Upon his leturn he, tlierefoyi, oi daiiicd 
that the women should inherit the half of all estates, real a*l personal 

Sweyn Sphtbeard, thirsting for vengeance, induced yigvrfld, at a wassait- 
bout, to undertake a very hazardous expedition against the mighty Hakop . 
Jarl, in Norway, who had shown the same unwillingness to pay tnlnits to 
Denmark as his predccessoi, Harold Giaafeld; Sweyn himself making a vow 
to wage war against England, which some years before had thrown off her 
subjection to the throne of Denmark. The elsewhere almost indouutaiile 
Jomsvikings weie totally defeated at Hjoiringebay (994); Sigvald himself 
had to make his escape, and Norway ivas not subdued Sweyn Sphtbeard 
was more successful in his expedition against England. The impotent Anglo- 
Saxon kmg, iEthelred II, also called iEthelrcd the Unready, held at this tunc 
the supreme authority in that kingdom. Putting all to the fire and sword, 
wherever he went, and treating England with the utmost severity, ^Sweyn 
obliged the English king to acknowledge his superiority, and to get lid of 
the Danes by paying a laige sum of money, called Danegeld. 

But an important event took place now in the Norths Tlie N;>rwegian 
prkice, eOlaf Tryggvason, who had been allied with Sweyn in England, left 
liim treacherously for Norway, the tlirone of which he ascended, after the 
death of Hakon Jarl, without taking any oath of allegiance to Sweyn; and 
the misunderstanding increased when Olaf, witl].out Sweyn’s conseht, married 
the latter’s sister. Thyra, who had fled from her husband, Burishef, of Wend- 
land (Pomerania). 

Sweyn Sphtbeard, Olaf the Lap Ivingpf Swcdeil, and Eric Jarl, a Norwegi an^ 
prince, who lived at the Danish court, attacked Olaf Tiyggvasoit, who, witli ' 
his fleet had gone through the sound to Wendland in ordei to claim his wife’s 
property. A sea “battle took place near Swalder, September 9th, 1000, on 
the Pomeranian coast. Seldom has a more memorable naval engagement- 
been fought. Olaf Tryggvason was defeated after a most heroic resistance, 
and his fleet totally dispersed. Escaping out of the battle with a few ships, 
he was so closely pursued that, to avoid the disgrace of being taken prisoner, 
he precipitated hunself into the sea and was drowned. The most renowned 
heroes of Norway shared in this battle, and the heroic songs of Einar Tani- 
barskelver, the great archer, Ulf the Red, and Thorgeir, who all fought as 
madmen, resound yet among the rocks of old Norway, which was now divided 
between the three victors, and had to submit to the conditions which they 
dictated But while Swey^ was occupied*with the affairs of Noiway, .^thcl- 
red II had taken advantage of Sweyn’s absence to perform a dreadful carnage 
among the Danes in England (1002). Informed of it, Sweyn immediately 
appeared in England with a powerful army of the most valiant sqjdisjs^as 
esverywhere victorious, expelled ..Ethelred, who had to flee to Normandy-, miS 
Sweyn SplitbeaM was at.his death undisputed sovereign of the whole of Eng- 
land (1014). In the beginning of his reign, he persecuted Christianitjn^ but, 
before he expired, he began to perceive the folly he had committed in opposing 
the faith in which he had been baptised and instructed. Afterwards, m pre- 
vailing upon the people to receive the l^ht of the Gospel, he was aided by 
Poppo, a German bishop of great piety anR eloquence, who, by dint of ex8.mple 
and persuasion, brought about what the king’s authority could not effect. 
Several miracles are related of this prelate, and, indeed, he was possessed of 
the happy talent of jjnpressing the people with whatever notions he thought 
fit; in which alone, of course, consisted his supernatural powers. A see was 
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given to Poppo, with power to preside over the Danish clergy, while at the 
same time he was suffragan of Adeldag, archbishop of Hambuig. 

^CANUTE, AND THE DAAVN OF DISCOVERT 

, Swctyn Splitbeard had two sons, Harold and Canute or Knud; and the 
' iJanish historian, Meursius, says that “ Harold, b}'’ right of primogeniture, 
succeeded hia father on the throne of Denmark, while Canute, who at Sweyn’s 
death was living in England, was elected king of the Danes there.” But the 
English taking advantage of Canute’s youth, threw off the subjection they 
had promised his father, Sweyn Splitbeard, and called the fugitive J<lthehecl 
II back from Normandy, and a general insurrection broke out. After having 
ordered the tongues and ears of the English hostages to be cut off, and, on the 
whole, shown an inflexible severity, Canute repaired to Denmark, where he 
brought together a numerous host of brave soldiers, and a well-manned fleet, 
with which he went back to England, accompanied by Eric Jail, fiom Norway, 
Thorkel the High, and Ulf Jail, who afterwards married Canute’s sister, 
Estrith. He met with the English fleet, commanded by King .dHtlielred in 
person, \yhom he ciiifeated after a sharp engageiftent. The valiant Eadraund 
Iionside, ^ho succeeded his father ^Ethelred on the throne of England [m 
April, 1016], was forced to yield the half of England to Canute. Butrfi month 
after, Eadmund Ironside was treacherously killed by_ his brother-in-law, 
Edric Strefti, whereupon Canute was acknowledged fcing of the whole of 
England. .** 

The first measure of Canute was now to seme Eadmund’s two sous, whom 
he s ent to his ally, the king«oi Sweden, Animd Jacob, with the req^iest that 
might he put to death. Hmnanily, however, induced the Swedish mon- 
arch to spare their lives and send them into Hungary. Canute, now ruler of 
England, tried to make himself both beloved and esteemed Miere; he reigned 
with great judiciousness, paid respect to the privileges of the people of the 
country, and raised them to the highest oflSces; advanced commerce and 
literature, and courted, in a particular manner, the favour of the church by 
munificent donations and by presenting monasteries with rich gifts, and he 
has, indeed, much better title to saintship than many of those who adorn the 
Roman calendar. To make himself yet more p(mular, he married the vir- 
tuous Emma of Normandy, the queen-dowager of dtthelred, whom the English 
people loved dearly. But while he thus tried to make himself popular, and 
provide for the welfare of the state, his despotism and_ cruelty were often 
insupportable, and those whose influence seemed jiernicious to him he was 
not unscrupulous in putting out of, the way. Thus he caused Edric Streon 
and Thorkel the High to be killed; the first of whom had been invested with 
Mer da, th e latter with East Anglia, as absolute fiefs. To confirm his power, 
.afld^OTorm the conquests he had in view, he established a standing 
army, called the Thingmannalid, consisting of the most famous warriors, 
and, oqjj,ocount of the sumptuous armour they had to wear, containing only 
the richest and most prominent. To this army he gave a peculiar law, 
called the Vitherlagslaw, which for a long time enjoyed great credit in 
Europe. 

His^ brother Harold, king of Deifihark, died after a reign of four years 
(1018). Weak from his infancy, he was little able to rule, and his profligacy 
and entire Contempt of decency and morality rendered him odious to his 
subjects. Nothing need be said of him but that he reigned^fom* years ; where- 
upon Canute, generally called Canute the Great, was unanimously chosen to 
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succeed him on the Danish throne. Thus, after an interval of only four years, 
Denmark was reunited with England; which, superior to Denmai^ in icfinc- 
ment, arts, trade, and agriculture, long exercised a beneficial influence upon 
the Danish kingdom. It is to Canute the Gi cat that DenniM-k hhs to ascribe 
the complete introduction of Christianity; for under him tlfe last' vestiges -of 
the pagan worship were destroyed, its idols overthrown, its altars dcmohshe^l, 
and its temples closed Many English clergy migrated in this pei iod to.Den- 
maik The Danish bishoprics were geneially bestowed on Englishmen, and, 
on the whole, Canute considered England the pimcipal realm, and resided 
there. But he deserved well, also, of Denmark, by bringing a gicat jioition 
of the Wendland under subjection, and subduing the formidable Wendish 
pirates. About the same tune Chiistianity was intioduccd into Sweden, 
under Olaf the Lap King, who was baptised by an English monk, Sigefioy; 
and into Norway, under St. Olaf 

Before relating Canute’s last expedition to Norway, his exploits there, 
and his end, it may be noticed that he, like most royal persons m th^ period 
under consideration, made a pilgrimage to Rome, to pay, m that sacred city, 
his devotion to the relics of some deceased saint, and obtain from the pope 
remission of his sms (1026) • While inRome he established, by assent of the 
}?£)pe, a caravansary for Scandinavian pilgrims; procuring his subjects, also, 
on th5 i?ame occasion, several commercid privileges. Upon his journey to 
Rome he chanced to meet with the German emperor, Conrad 11, whom he 
induced to renounce his clahns to the Danish mark (Sclileswig), bounded by 
Henry the Fowler, and a mairiage was agreedflm between Canute’s daughter, 
Gunhilda, and Conrad’s son, Henry. 

Abou^ this time, or a little before, the Scaifi^inavians began to make dis- 
coveries in the north and west. The Varoe Islands Jiad been sJiscoverecffrti" 
the latter end of the ninth century, by some Scandinavian pirates, and soon 
after this Iceland was colonized by the Norwegians [Prom Iceland, towards 
the close of the tenth century, Jarl Eric the Red, 'who had been banished 
from the island, led the first colony to Greenland, which had been discovered 
about a hundred years before] The settlement made in Greenlancl, though 
comprising only a small population, seems to have been very piosperous in 
mercantile afiairs. It had bishops and priests from Europe, and paid the 
pope, as an annual tribute, 2,600 pounds of walrus teeth as tithe and Peter’s 
pence. But the art of navigation must have been at a very low pitch, for the 
voyage from Greenland to Iceland and Norway, and back again, consumed 
five years; and upon one occasion the government of Norway did not hear 
of the death of the bishop of Greenland until six years after it had occurred.® 

This colony in Greenland continued ii^a flourishing condition down to the 
fomdeenth century when it suffered severely from- two terrible scourges, the 
Black Death and the attacks of the natives. In the fifteenth century all inter- 
coiuse between the Scandinavian colony in Greenland and the cifilis'e^opld 
entirely ceased Modern investigation has resulted in the discovery of the 
ruins of buildings and of the graves of the old colonists, but their desgendants, 
if not entirely wiped out, appear to have been absorbed by theB^uimaux 
population. 

For Lief, son of Eric the Red, is claimed a far greater achievement than his 
father’s. The account of a country fSr to the southwest which had been 
sighted by an Icelander in the year 1001, prompted Lief to undertake aVoyage 
in search of it and to plant, in a country which he called Vinland, S colony that 
subsisted for many years. The details of this expedition as given in the old 
sagas have furnishen data for a theory which places Vinland on a portion of the 
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United States in the vicinity of Rhode Island, and thus gives to Lief Ericsson 
the glory of beiM the first discoverer of America “ 

To return, to Canute the Great • While he tarried in Rome St. Olaf of Nor- 
way and Anund t^cob of Sweden availed themselves of Canute’s absence to 
faS. upon Denmark, both of them fearing his increasing power, and being angry 
.bflcause'^orwegian mutineers had found an asylum at the Danish com t The 
united kings making great progress, Ulf Jarl, who was mariied as we have seen 
to Estrith, a sister to Canute, and who had been appointed lieutenant-governor 
mider the king’s absence, deemed it necessary for the country to have a head, 
and prevailed upon the people to elect the crown prince, Harthaenut [Hardi 
Canute] king Canute, infoimed of this, hastened home, but though highly 
incensed against Ulf, he delayed his vengeance till the enemies were diiven 
away. A battle was fought near Helgebrook in Skane, where Canute himself 
would have perished, had it not been for Ulf’s aid (1027) 

But even this could not appease the exasperated king, who, under pre- 
tence of friendship, invited him to a drinking-bout in Roeskilde. They played 
at chess together. The king, making a wrong move, wished to coirect it, but 
Ulf Jarl upset the chess-board, and left in anger, "Dost thou now fly, thou 
cowardly IJlf crieS the king "Thou didst not call me cowardly,” answered 
Ulf, "when the Danes, at Helgebiook, took to their heels like dogs, and.T 
saved thy life.” The king, yet more irritated at this reply, caused Ulf to be 
killed in thg cathedral of Roeskilde, to which he afterwards gave a whole 
canton as a propitiatory sacrifice for his crime e • 

The ambition of Canute was not satisfied with the possession of two crowns; 
he pretended to have some claims upon Norway thiough his father Sweyn, who 
^a^formeily ruled over a poftion of tlvit country Its leduction, vdiich was 
accomplished' (1028) wifiliout much difficulty, and its tempoiary annexation 
to his other dominions make it necessary that wc now revert to that portion of 
Scandmavian history. 


BAKLT NORWEGIAN KINGS 

The early Norwegian annals, geographical and political, have been criti- 
cally analyzed and minutely detailed by Torfaius. Tiadition, as already 
mentioned, placed Sieming, a son of Odin, on the throne of thatcountiy, and 
from him descended a race of pontiff-kings of whom nothing but their names is 
recorded. The first moital alleged by the native legends to have worn the 
crown was a chief called Nor, sprung from the ancient Finnish family; of the 
Fornjotcr, who established himself at Trondhjem, ai¥:l subdued the neighbor., 
ing territories about the begmnmg of the fourth century It is evident, 
however, that the old chronicle (Fundinn Noregi', or Norway Discovered) con- 
tainiiyt-this jiccount is entitled to no credit whatever. Nor is altogether a 
mfthic personage, his supposed ancestor Fornjoter, with his three sons, the 
rulers of the air, earth, and sea, are considered to be meiely thelScandinavian 
antitypG«<iof Noah, and the patriarchs Shem, Ham, and Japhet. Among 
other progemtors that adorn his genealogy, we find Frostius, Snser, and Drifa 
(frost, snow, and drift), which are obviously symbols of the climate, rather 
than names of chiefs or petty kings. JThis part of the national records must 
therefose be viewed as an allegory, merely intended to give lustre to the pedi- 
gree of the I^orwegian monarchs. 

The several branches of Nor’s posterity were dignified with the regal title, 
and are said to have reigned over the districts of Thrandia,J?Iaumdal, Raums- 
dal, Guldbransdal, Rogaland, Hordaland, Ringarike, Raumarike, and other 
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provinces, ■vvhicli are supposed to derive from them their modern appellations 
It belongs to mythology rathei than liistoiy to narrate their wars, *nd exhibit 
their feats of inci edible strength and their wonderful skill m soice^^y and incan- 
tation The pruices or chiefs of a less fabulous oiigm, wl^ hold sway over 
tliese steiile mountains, it would be superfluous to enumerate, as there is fio 
reason to believe that any considerable portion of Norway was evof united . 
under a single monaich prioi to the era of Harold Harlagr, who first 'com- 
bined the various tribes among whom it was divided into one nation, by 
reducing their Idngs or 3arls to a state of vassalage in the latter part of the 
ninth century. 

T his famous conqueior was a scion of the ancient Ynglmgs. The last of 
that sacred dynasty, Olat Trieteha, when driven from the Swedish tin one, as 
already stated, laid the foundation of a new government in Vermland, which 
gradually extended across the frontier, until it embraced wholly or partially 
the adjacent districts of Vestjold, Vingulmarken, Rauraarike, Hoidalancl, 
and Hedemaiken. The crown descended to five princes in succession, the 
last of whom, Halfdan Svart (the Black), was father to Harold In the fol- 
lowing table, the names andreigns of the Norwegian soveieigns are given in 
order, down to the important epoch when Chiistianity w£tB established under 
Glaf tJie Saint: 

TBADITIONAI, LIST OF ANCIENT KOTOS OP NOEWAY 


Okf Triftolia 
Halftlaii Huitben 
Eystein . 

Halfdan Millde 
fiiidrod Mijollati 
Glut CIcirstnda 
Halfdan Hvni't 
Haiold llnifagr 


. diadA.D 


640 

700 

730 

784 

840 


934 


Erie Blpdaese . 
Hakorrlhe Good 
Harold Wvaafeld 
Hakon darl 
Olaf Tryfgvason 
Olnf thelamt f, 
Svend Knudson 
Magnus tlio Good 


, 1000 

' 1035 
. 1047 


Every circumstance connected with the genealogy and youth of Harold 
has been carefully preserved by his countiymen His mother was Ragnliilda, 
daughter of Harold Golden-Beard, who ruled over the district of Sogiie, near 
Bergen. Dreams and prothgies augured his future greatness, the giant Dofre 
taught him the military art, and at the age of ten, when he lost Ills father 
(863), he had the leputation of surpassing all his contemporaries in beauty, 
courage, wisdom and warlike accomplislimcnts. During his minority, the 
regency of liis paternal dominions was coimiiitted to Ins uncle Guttorm, 
whose prompt interference kept iii awe the rebellious vassals. At the age of 
twelve, the young princQ.is said to have formed the resolution of subduing all 
Norway. His first achievement was the«conquest of Thranclia (lYondhjem), 
whose eight kings or chiefs he defeated m as many battles. These victories 
were followed by the subjugation of the whole western coast, fronj Finajarken 
” to the Naze. ^ Hordaland, Telemarken, and Vermland were also redu^d*to 
subjection; i^ilst the famous naval engagement hi the bay of Hafurs Fjord, 
now called Stavanger Fjord, fought (875) with the confederated fwnces of 
Rogaland and other southern districts, made him master of the entire king- 
doni in the short space of ten years. Most of the jarls and hereditary nobles 
being either slain or dispersed, Hmold^^ere he had reached the prime of man- 
hood, thus saw himself ui possession of a monarchy more extensive tjjan had 
yet been enjoyed by any other northern potentate. 

Ti'iumphant at home, liis arms were no less successful in the expeditions 
which he undertooje to exterminate the pirates and refractory chieftains, who 
had escaped his vengeance at Hafui's Fjord by seeking refuge in the' Scottish 
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isles. The Scandinavian historians claim for him the reduction of Shetland, 
the Orkneys, the Hebrides, and the whole country north of the Grampians. 
They even allege that the Isle of Man, where a Norman dynasty had long been 
e.stablished, and j^art of Heland, including Dublin, weie added to his domin- 
ions. The goveriLnent of these foreign possessions he entrusted to chiefs or 
.relation,? of his own, under the title of earls, with a feudal dependence on his 
crown, but their authority was little respected by the turbulent and lawless 
inhabitants. 

Thi catened with civil brods and dissensions in his oivn family, he adopted 
the unwise policy of dividing the kingdom among his numerous sons, to each 
of whom he as, signed the administration of a pioviiice, with the title and pre- 
rogatives of royalty. This expedient having increased rather than dimin- 
ished the evil, his next resource was to abdicate in favour of Eric, which was 
done with the consent of the remaining brotheis, eight of whom had then 
peiished in battle. Harold survived this event only three years, and died in 
934 ; leaving by his five wives a numcious progeny, male and female, fiom 
whom genealogists have computed the descent of most of the royal families in 
Europe. He had the reputation of being a bra^e and generous prince, of a 
handsome, form, rol?ust constitution, and majestic stature Iceland and the 
Faroe Isles’of whose discovery we have spoken, were colonised during his jeign7 
and Normandy was conquered by daring adventurers under the celebrated 
Rolf Ganger (afterwards Duke Hollo), who had fled to avoid death or servitude 
under his rigorous administration 

Though a barbarian, Harold'posscssed the lofty spirit of that heroic age, 
and even aspiied to civilise aqd legislate His own interest, combuied with 
^^ives of policy, induced hifli to adoiij, measures for the enthe suppression of 
private feuds,* ol marauding expeditions by land and piracy on the seas. The 
sirandhug, or impressment of provisions, which the depredators were in the 
practice of exercising, by seizing the cattle of the unprotecte’d peasantry, he 
prohibited under the severest penalties. These he found to be the greatest 
obstacles to social order and impiovement, and at the same time the principal 
means of keeping alive the embers of insubordination and resistance to his 
authority. 

It has been supposed that his conduct in these beneficial arrangements 
was in some degree influenced by the example of the English king jEthelstan, 
who had visited Norway in his youth. An intercourse of friendship and cour- 
tesy is said to have commenced between tliein at that early period, in virtue of 
which Harold sent his son Hakon to be educated at the Anglo-Saxon court, 
with a piesent of a magnificent ship,* the sails of wljch were pui’ple and the 
beak gold, the whole dedk bemg surrounded with shields, gilt in the inside, 
and cmiously ornamented. .35thelstan gave his pupd in retium a sword with 
a golclen hiH and a blade of wonderful temper, which he kept till the day of 
hi? death. Besides studying the mamiers of the nation, the young prince 
was converted to the Christian faith, and received the ordinance nf baptism — 
an evenWhich afterwards gave occasion to the first planting of the seeds of 
the Gospel in liis native land.^ 

Eric, after spending his youth as a sea-rover, had been elevated to the 
thi'one before his father’s death; but IJie rest of his brothers, who claimed an 
equal title to the sovereignty, refused to acknowledge his supremacy, or pay 

' Snorre’s narrative of Harold’s intercourse ivltli .Sitlielstan differs from that given above 
{Saga enaHarfagra, c. 41, 43), hut the account given by the old Norwegian chronicler Thiodrek 
seems most credible, viz. that Hakon was sent to England to be taught the manners of the 
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their annual tribute to the croivn. The seeds of internal dissension thus 
planted soon ripened into acts of cruelty and bloodshed. In tlie domestic 
strife that ensued, several of the refractory princes were put to ch-ath by him, 
and hence the name of Blodaixe, or Bloody-axe, _was'cntaile^ on the relentless 
fratricide. Weary of the oppiessions under which they hati groaned .for sev- 
eral years, the people at length shook oft the yoke of the sanguinary tyrant, 
and unanimously called Hakon to the throne, who, though educated' in a 
foreign land, and in a religion unknown to their country, was received with 
joy as their king and deliverer. The principal jails, and especially Sigurd, 
his uncle on the mother’s side, who had been his godfather when he was 
sprinkled with water after the heathen fashion in his infancy, espoused his 
cause. 

Eric, unable to cope with the superior fortunes of his younger brother, fled 
with his adherents to the Orloiey Isles, where he became a sea-king, and 
exercised his depredations on the British shores iEthelstan soon after con- 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, then peopled with Darf&s, upon 
condition that he and his followers should abstain from molesting Norway, 
embrace Christianity, and protect the English coasts against the piratical 
incursions of the Northmen. But the habits of this barbarian were inveterate; 
and resiiming his old practices, with a band of his former associates, he invaded 
Northumbria, from which he had been expelled by the Anglo-Saxons. Edred, 
son of Eadward the Elder, marched an army to oppose linn, anej^the contest 
was finally decided in a great battle, whereii\<.Eric, with five other sea-kings, 
was slain Notwithstanding the alleged convei'sion of this prince, he is rep- 
resented in one of the last sti ains of the heathftn skalds as invited to take his 
seat among the kings and heroes deemed worthy io inherit the joys of Valhi^a^ 

Relieved from the appiehension of foieign invasion, the first Care of HaSon ' 
was to suppress the robbeis and pirates that infested his kingdom. The 
Danes he also chastised for certain depicdalions they had committed; and 
to retaliate their injuries he made an incursion into Zealand, where, without 
meeting opposition, he collected immense spoil, and obliged many of the 
inhabitants to ransom their lives by paying heavy pecuniary fines. Seeing 
peace re-established within his dommions, his subjects happy, and his revenue 
flourishing, he next turned his attention to the framing of salutary laws, and 
the substitution of the faith m which he had been educated for the super- 
stitious rites of paganism. On his return from the com’t of ZEthelstan, he 
had brought with hun some Christian priests, and openly announced his reso- 
lution to protect and encourage them m their missionary labours. A national 
assembly of the people ivas convened at Tiondlijem, in which he stood up 
and declared his wiU and desire that all present, “ rich as well as poor, noble, 
pemnt^ and serf, young and old, man and woman, should be baptised, and 
believe in one true God, the Son of Mary (laying aside the vain worship,pf the 
heathen deitie^s), fast every Friday, and rest every seventh day.” To this 
proposition none were inclined to listen; miumurs arose against it from all 
parties, when Asbiorn, a rich and popular landholder, addressed thetsovereign 
m a strain of Ann remonstrance, expressing surprise and regret that he who 
had been the restorer of them lost freedom should endeavour to fasten upon 
them a new and more intolerable yolt^ of slavery. “As to what thou now 
wouldst require of us, and insist upon with such obstinate zeal, asdf thou 
wouldst constrain us by violence, know, 0 kingl that we are aU resolved to 
abpdon thee and choose another sovereign, who will suffer us peacefully to 
enj^ our liberties? and that religion which is dear to our hearts.” 

The senthnents of the people found utterance in the voice of the speaker 
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and they manifested their approbation with tumultuous applause. When 
silence was restored, Sigurd Jarl stood forth and explained to the multitude 
that it was ‘not .the wisl| or intention of the king to compel them to change 
their religion, orf to dissolve the bonds that united them in friendship and 
a^ecticJn To ascertain the sincerity of this declaration, the assembly ex- 
pressed their unanimous desire that Hakon should offer for them the usual 
solemn sacrifices, or Yule-feasts, for peace and for fruitful seasons, as had 
been the custom of his forefathers Perceiving the danger of urging the 
matter further, Sigurd advised the king to forego his purpose in the mean- 
time, and the convention quietlji dispersed. But, on the approach of Christ- 
mas, agitation recommenced with greater violence, and the people renewed 
their demand that the king should either preside at the yearly festival, after 
the ancient manner, or abdicate the throne. 

The wary jarl endeavoured to assuage their angry passions, and promised 
that th« feast, which always took place after the sacrifice, should be honoured 
with the royal presence. This pledge was faithfully kept, when Sigurd, in 
virtue of his pontifical oflfice, the duties of which he pei formed in the palace, 
took the.drinkiiig-korn, and having conscciateci it to Odin, offered it to the 
king, This seemed the critical moment when Hakon must openly proclaiih 
his choice between the Pagan and the Christian religion. He attempted to 
evade the difficulty by consecrating the horn anew with the sign of the cross, 
before applj^ing it to his lips, tjut this movement was observed by the people, 
who gave vent to their feelipgs m terms of strong indignation, until their 
wrath was again pacified by the assurance of Sigurd that they had entirely 
mistaken the nature of the offensive emblem, which was not the sign of the 
cross but of .the mallet? so that the sacred liquor had in reality been dedi- 
cated to Thor, according to the ceremonies of the national faith. With this 
ingenious explanation the multitude was satisfied, and the |aii obtained the 
reputation of being “the wisest man in Norway,” 

Notwithstanding this prudence and moderation in avoiding a collision 
between two hostile factions, a secret consphacy was soon afterwards formed 
among eight of the most distinguished pontiff-chiefs against the king and 
his religious innovations. The destruction of the Christian edifices, which he 
had built in the northern provinces, was their first object; their next was to 
compel him to renounce entiiely and forever the form of worship he was so 
anxious to introduce. Four of the confederates repaired to the district of 
Mfere, which had a famous temple dedicated to Thor; and having burned the 
churches to the groimd, they slew tile Anglo-Saxon priests whom Hakon had 
brought from England. * The king Inniself, having arrived in the same place 
to attend the great festival that was about to be celebrated, was menaced 
with personal violence by the congregated crowd, at the instigation of the 
conspirators, who had determined that he should sacrifice, without evasion 
or reserve, to the ancient deities of the nation. _ • 

Resistance was impossible, his train of courtiers being too small to offer 
opposition. Yielding to the entreaties and advice of his friendly counsellor 
Sigurd, he at length consented to humour the idolatrous prejudices of his sub- 
jects by eatmg the liver of a horse which had been sacrificed, and afterwards 
emptying three drinking-horns succe^ively, consecrated to Odin, Thor, and 
Bragi; 'without violating the heathen rites as he had formerly done, by sub- 
stituting th^ Christian symbol.^ But instead of abandoning his favourite 

’ The eating of horse flesh was customary amongst the old ScandinifrianB at their religious 
festivals, and hence considered a proof of paganism. The practice was afterwards punished by St. 
Olaf with death or mutilation ; and the insurrection which drove him from the throne was partly 
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their annual tribute to the cronui The seeds of internal dissension thus 
planted soon ripened into acts of cruelty and bloodshed. In tlie domestic 
stiife that ensued, several of the refractoiy princes were put to dpath by him, 
and hence the name of Blodiexe, or Bloody-axe, was*'entaile^ on the relentless 
fratricide. Weary of the oppressions under which they hall groaned .for sev- 
eral years, the people at length shook off the yoke of the sanguinary tyrairt, 
and unanimously called Hakon to the throne, who, though educated' in a 
foreign land, and in a religion unknown to their country, was received with 
joy as their king and deliverer. The principal jails, and especially vSiguid, 
his uncle on the mother’s side, who had been his godfather when he was 
sprinkled with water after the heathen fa,sliion in liis infancy, espoused his 
cause. 

Eric, unable to cope with the siipei ior fortunes of his younger brother, fled 
with his adherents to the Orkney Isles, where he became a sea-kmg, and 
exercised his depredations on the British shores. iEthelstan soon after con- 
ferred upon him the kingdom of Northumbria, then peopled with Dartes, upon 
condition that he and his followers should abstain from molesting Noiway, 
embrace Christianity, and protect the English coasts against the piratical 
incursions of the Northmen. But the habits of this barbafian were inveterate; 
and resuming his old practices, with a band of Ins former associates, he invaded 
Northumbria, from which he had licen expelled by the Anglo-Saxons. Edred, 
son of Eadward the Elder, marclied an army to oppose him, anej^the contest 
was finally decided in a great battle, wherein<Eric, with five other sea-kings, 
was slam Notwithstanding the alleged convei’sion of this prince, he is reii- 
resented in one of the la.st stiains of tlic heathan skalds as invited to take his 
seat among the kings and heroes deemed worthy io inlierit the joys of Valh^a^ 
Relieved from the apprehension of foreign invasion, the first Care of HaKoiT 
was to suppress the robbers and pirate, s that infested his kingdom The 
Danes he also chastised for certain depredations they had committed; and 
to retaliate theii injuries he made an incursion into Zealand, where, without 
meeting opposition, he collected immense spoil, and obliged many of the 
inhabitants to ransom their lives by paying heavy pecuniary toes. Seeing 
peace re-established within his dominions, his subjects happy, and his revenue 
flourishing, he next turned his attention to the framing of salutary laws, and 
the substitution of the faith in which he had been educated for the super- 
stitious rites of paganism. On his retuim from the court of iEthelstan, he 
had brought with hun some Christian priests, and openly announced his reso- 
lution to protect and encourage them in theh missionary labours. A national 
assembly of the people ivas convened at Trondhjem, in which he stood up 
and declared his will and desire that all present, “rich as well as poor, noble, 

G isant, and serf, young and old, man and woman, should be baptised, and 
ievc m one true God, the Son of Mary (laying aside the vain worshimpf the 
heathen deities), fast every Friday^ and lest every seventh day.” To this 
proposition none were inclined to listen; mminui's arose against it from all 
parties, when Asbiorn, a rich and popular landholder, addressed thecsovereign 
in a strain of firm remonstrance, expressing surprise and regret that he who 
had been the restorer of their lost freedom should endeavoim to fasten upon 
them a new and more intolerable yol<s of slavery. “As to what thou now 
won dst require of us, and insist upon with such obstinate zeal, asdf thou 
wouldst constrain us by violence, know, 0 kingi that we are ail resolved to 
abandon thee and choose another sovereign, who will suffer us peacefully to 
enjOT our liberties; and that religion which is dear to our hearts.” 

The sentiments of the people found utterance in the voice of the speaker, 
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and they manifested their approbation with tumultuous applause. When 
silence was restored, Sigurd Jarl stood forth and explained to the multitude 
that it was ‘not the wist) or intention of the king to compel them to change 
their religion, or^'to dissolve the bonds that united them in friendship and 
affection To ascertain the sincerity of this declaration, the as.sembly ex- 
’ pressed their unanimous desire that Hakon should offer for them the usual 
solemn sacrifices, or Yule-feasts, for peace and for fruitful seasons, as had 
been the custom of his forefathers Perceiving the danger of uiging the 
matter further, Sigurd advised the king to forego his purpose in the mean- 
time, and the convention quietlj^ dispersed. But, on the approach of Christ- 
mas, agitation recommenced with gi eater violence, and the people renewed 
their demand that the king should either preside at the yearly festival, after 
the ancient manner, or abdicate the throne. 

The wary jarl endeavoured to assuage their angry passions, and promised 
that th« feast, which always took place after the sacrifice, should be honoured 
with the royal presence. This pledge was faithfully kept, when Sigurd, in 
virtue of his pontifical office, the duties of which he pei formed in the palace, 
took the. drinking-horn, and having conscciatea it to Odin, offered it to the 
king, Tlris seemed the critical moment when Hakon must openly proclaidi 
his choice between the Pagan and the Christian religion. He attempted to 
evade the difficulty by_ consecrating the horn anew with the sign of the cross, 
before applying it to his lips; l^ut this movement was observed by the people, 
who gave vent to theii feelipgs in terms of strong indignation, until their 
wrath was again pacified by ,^e assinance of Sigurd that they had entirely 
mistaken the nature of the *DHcnsive ^emblem, which was not the sign of the 
erdss but of .the mallet^ so that the sacred liquor had in reality been dedi- 
cated to Thor, according to the ceremonies of the national faith. With this 
ingenious explanation the multitude was satisfied, and the ^arl obtained the 
reputation of being “ the wisest man in Norway.” 

Notwithstanding this prudence and moderation in avoiding a collision 
between two hostile factions, a secret conspiracy was soon afterwards formed 
among eight of the most distinguished pontiff-chiefs against the king and 
his religious innovations. The destruction of the Christian edifices, which he 
had bull t_ in the northern provinces, was their first object; their next was to 
compel him to renounce entirely and forever the form of worship he was so 
anxious to introduce Four of the confederates repaiied to the district of 
Msere, which had a famous temple dedicated to Thor; and having burned the 
chm'ches to the ground, they slew tile Anglo-Saxon priests whom Hakon had 
brought from England. * The king himself, having arrived in the same place 
to attend the gieat festival that was about to be celebrated, was menaced 
with personal violence by the congregated crowd, at the instigation of the 
cernspirators*, who had determined that he should sacrifice, without evasion 
or reserve, to the ancient deities of the nation. * 

Res^.ance was impossible, his train of corn-tiers being too small to offer 
opposition. Yielding to the entreaties and advice of his friendly counsellor 
Sigm-d, he at length consented to humour the idolatrous prejudices of his sub- 
jects by eating the liver of a horse which had been sacrificed, and afterwards 
emptying three drinlcing-horns successively, consecrated to 0dm, Thor, and 
Bragi; without violating the heathen rites as he had formerly done, by sub- 
stituting the* Christian symbol.^ But instead of abandoning his favourite 

’ The eating of horse flesh was customary amongst the old Scandinlf7ians at their religious 
festivals, and hence considered a proof of paganism. The practice was afterwards punished by St. 
Olaf with death or mutilatiou ; and the mBurreotion which drove him from the throne was partly 
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project, tins constrained apostasy only inflamed his icsciitment against his 
superstitrouR countrymen, and set him on devising means to puipsh wliat he 
deemed an insolent act of rebellion against his authority ^ 

The threatening storm of civil and religious war was no^v suspended ovGr 
the kingdom; but, iortunately for Hakon, the gathering clouds were di^sipati#;! , 
by the news of the arrival of the sons of Eric by his queen Gunliilda on the 
coast, with a powerful armament which Harold king of Denmark had equipped 
to aid them in recovering the crown of Norway. Intestine feuds were for- 
gotten hi the common danger, and all parties, even the confederated chiefs, 
united in defence of their native land and their national liberties The 
Norwegian fleet obtained a signal victory ovci that of the exiled princes, who 
escaped to theii former refuge at tire Danish court. 

After repelling this invasion, he revived, with new sanctions, the ancient 
law by which the whole territory of the state was divided into a certain 
number of maritime districts, called sldp-reiAor, which extended mto the 
country as far up the rivers as the salmon ascended Each of these was 
boimd to furnish a certain mnnber of vessels and men for the common defence ; 
and, to give effect to this ordinance, stations were appoii^fced on th&prmcipal 
mountains and heights along tlie coast, so that, on the approach of an enemy, 
the alaita could speedily be conveyed from the northern point of Helgeland 
(now included m Norrland) to the Naze 

Notwithstanding these wise precautions, jj.nd the devoted atfachmeiit of 
his countrymen, Hakon at last fell a victiih .to the insatiable ambition of 
Gunhilda and her sons, who made a second attempt on the crown, with the 
assistanse of a fleet from Denmark. , The kiif^, who happened to be in a 
remote part of the country, was taken by surprise before he cohM coUectTliiS*^ 
forces, and mortally wounded in the first assault of the enemy. Before his 
death he sent messengers to his brother’s sons, declaring them his successors 
in the kingdom, as he had no children except one daughter named Thor a, and 
entreating them to spare his relations He expressed his desire, in the event 
of surviving, to leave his dominions, and retire to a Christian land, where he 
might expiate his sins and confirm his faith. Wlien his friends inquired if he 
would not be sent to England for interment according to the rites of that 
Church, he replied, “As a heathen have I lived, as a heathen, and not as a 
Christian, must I be buried.” His untimely fate was deeply and universally 
lamented; and the epithet of the Good, by which his contemporaries designated 
him, has been confii-med by the judgment of a milder and more enlightened 
age. His memory was ogleb rated in the songs of the skalds, and especially in a 
lay called the Hakonar-rnal, composed by the celebrated poet Eyvind Skaldas- 
piUer, where the two nymphs of war, Skogul and Gondul, conduct the pious 
king m triumph into the heaven of Odin, there “ to quaff ale with the gods in 
the, happy society of heroes.” 

The, sceptre of Norway now fell into the hands of Harold 11, called Graar- 
feld or Gray Mantle, the eldest son of Eric and Gunhilda. This psj^ice bore 
the name of his fair-haired grandfather, who had himself sprinkled him with 
water at his birth (930) after the heathen manner. He was educated at the 
Danish court, and having become a _^a-rover at an early age he signalized 
his prowess in the Baltic by various piratical exploits, which were recqrded by 
the skald Glum Geirison in an ode dedicated to his praise. Hi^s sovereignty 

ncooHloned by bis crijpltles towards those who were accused or suspected of using this food 
and consequently of having lelapsed into heathenism The Icelanders lefuaed to adopt Chns- 
Uanily, unless St. Olaf allowed them to use horse flesh as formerly — Lain&’s Sesidence in 
Morwauf 
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as a king was merely nominal, for sucli was tlie loosely compacted structure 
of society in that barba.rous age and country that not only was the regal 
authority sFiared with Wm by lus brothers, but two other chieftains ruled 
with irresponsible power over their respective local districts. Tiyggve and 
Qudrod, grandsons of Harold Haifagr, held separate governments; the tornier 
the prefecture of Vika or Vigen, the latter that of Vestfjold. 

From elements so discordant it was hardly to be expected that union or 
harmony could be produced, accordingly, as a first step towards securing 
the entire monarchy of Norway in her own family, the ambitious Gunhilda 
instigated her sons to murder the aged Sigurd Jarl, who still retauied an 
independent jurisdiction over the province of Trondlijem. Ti-yggve and 
Gudrod were the next victims to the intriguing widow of Eric; they were both 
assassinated, and their families compelled to seek refuge m Sweden, The 
attachment of the inhabitants of Trondlijem to their late governor, and their 
election of his son Hakon Jaii to succeed him, involved the distracted king- 
dom m a civil war, and after many bloody conflicts between the rival princes, 
a perpetual truce was at last concluded, by the terms of which Hakon was to 
rule ovej; the teiriV)iies possessed by his father,' whilst the remaining domin- 
ions were*to continue under the sovereignty of the brother kings. ' 

This treaty of partition was soon broken, and the competitors fuF power 
once more appealed to the sword. Harold Graafcld perished in a plot con- 
trived by Hakon, who, in his turn, souglit the aid pf Harold Bluetooth; but the 
Danish monarch, instead of^ffli auxiliary, was hailed as a deliverer by the 
Norwegians, weary of internal dissension and domestic tyi-anny Gunhilda 
fled with her two surviving s«fis, Gudrod and Regnford, to the Orkney Islands, 
where she ended her days by a violent* death; leaving behind her the character 
of a haughty, cruel, and insidious woman, and the proud title of "mother of 
kings.” Harold invested the jarl with the viccroyalty of •seven provinces, 
upon condition that as his vassal he should pay a yearly tribute of sixty falcons 
and fifty maiks of gold The rest of the kingdom he divided between his own 
son Sweyn, and Harold Griinske son of Gudrod, reserving to himself the para- 
momit sovereignty of all Noiway. 

The ambitious Hakon soon manifested a disposition to assert his inde- 
pendence. He exacted a tribute from the colonies in the Scottish isles, and 
endeavoured by every art of popularity to extend his influence at home, But 
he was not yet prepared to throw off his allegiance, and to cover his designs 
he did not hesitate to obey the call of his liege lord, when summoned to his 
assistance against the invasion with which Denmark was threatened by the 
emperor Otto III. After an obstipatc battle with*the imperial army at the 
Danneviike, peace was concluded with Harold, in terms of which Hakon with 
his followers was constrained to submit to the ceremony of baptism, and to 
receive on board his fleet a company of priests as missionaries for the conver- 
sion of his countr5rmen. But the crafty jarl, taking advantage a favourable 
wind tQ^scape through the Sound, set the monks on shore, and steered to the 
coast of Gotland, where he landed, and offered sacrifice to the gods as a pro- 
pitiation for his apostaisy The flight of two ravens, the birds of Odin, which 
passed at the moment, was interpreted by him as a favourable omen. Accord- 
mgly, having burned his ships, and phrsuing his way through Sweden, which 
he laid waste with fire and sword, he reached Norway in the hope of sui'prising 
the Danish "Squadron, which had been despatched with an additional supply 
of missionaries, but, on advancing to the port, he discoveied that the fleet had 
departed in safety. * 

The two princes now became implacable enemies. Hakon refused to pay 
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the stipulated tribute, and declared himself iudepcudont, but without assum- 
ing the regal title. A rebellion of the Danes, in which their king was slani, 
might have relieved him from a formidable antagorist, had not oweyn, who 
succeeded to the throne, inherited his father’s resentment yxgamst the Nor- 
wegians, whom he attacked with a numerous squadron. The invaders, how- 
ever, were entirely routed in the bay of Bergen, those who escaped the sword 
having perished in the waves.* The victorious jarl was soon afterwards 
delivered, by the death of Harold Granske, from the only remaining com- 
petitor W tlie sovereignty _ . , . , 

The reign of this pimee ivas distinguished by the restoration and triumph 
of the heathen supeistitions; he was himself a zealous votary of the national 
deities, and by his command the pagan temples were rebuilt, _ and the accus- 
tomed sacrifices renewed. The country had been afflicted with a desolating 
famine, but peace and plenty returned under his administration, which the 
grateful people did not fail to attiibute to the favour of the gods, appeased by 
the revival of their ancient worship. They even conferred upon then’ king 
the title of the Good — an appellation which he forfeited by his subsequent 
conduct His com’t displayed a style of rude and barbaria grandeur; but lie 
excited the general indignation of his countr 3 rmcn by the unrestranied grati- 
ficatioli-of Ins licentious passions, which he did not scruple to indulge at the 
expense of the honour of theu' wives and daughters. This last indignity, to 
which even a people born to servitude will not submit with patience, at length 
roused the Norwegians to take arims against ahe tyrant, who was compelled 
to seek in flight a refuge from then vengeance. 

The final catastrophe of his eventful life is clleely linked with the romantic 
story of Olaf Tryggvason, his next successor on tha throne. Jryggve, the 
father of this prince, having been cut off, as already mentioned, by the arti- 
fices of Guiihilcla, Astrid Ins widow, then pregnant, fled to a small sequestered 
island m a lake on the western coast of Norway, where Olaf was born and 
received the name of bis grandfather, one of the sons of Harold Harfagr. 
After wandering some time m poverty and disguise, Asti id found an asylum 
in the hall of the aged Hakon, a Swedish jarl, but the vengeance of Gunhilcla, 
who pui'sued her m every retreat, induced her to seek a more distant conceal- 
ment in Russia, where her brother Sigurd had risen to great distinction. The 
fugitives were captured by the Esthoman pirates, amongst whom Olaf had 
lived six years as a slave, until he was discovered and ransomed by his uncle, 
whilst collecting the tribute due to the Russian crown, and carried to the court 
of Vladimir at Novgorod, where he residecl nine yeais. Here he distinguished 
himself by his proficieni^ in all manly exercises, as they were practised in 
that age and country; and being remarkable for beauty as well as strength 
and courage, he won the affections of the queen, and incurred the hatred of 
the courtiers, who beheld with jealousy the rising power of a foreign adveai- 
turer. <<, 

Having procured a small fleet of Russian pirates, he quitted the service 
of Vladimir, and at the age of nineteen became a sea-rover m the BSTtic. In 
one of his exclusions, being driven into a port in Wendland, (Pomerania), 
he espoused Geira, daughter of Bunsleif, prince of that country, and with binn 
joined the final expedition of the eiftperor Otto agamst Denmark; after 
which, returning with his father-in-law, be resided under his roof uhtil the 


rUe Danish expedition was coaunanded by Slgvnld Jarl, chief of the JomsvikinES , and 
tor defeat is ascribed.to Hakon’s having sacrificed his son to the family goddess, Thorgerda 
Horgabrud, whom he consulted during one of the pauses m the battle, and who would promise 
■victory on no other terms. - ^ 
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death of his wife, when he resumed the habits of a freebooter. For a consid- 
eiable time he cruised on the coasts of Scotland, England, Ireland, and 
France, tins Hebrides, Ij^ie Isle of Man, Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Wales all suffered fiom his depredations. He entered the Thames, and 
although repelled in his attack upon London, his forbearance was purchased 
ifith a heavy tribute and rich presents; in retm’n for which he solemnly 
promised never more to invade the country. On arriving at the Scilly 
Islands, he was converted to Chiistianity by a solitary monk or hermit, who 
had won his esteem in the character of a prophet, but it is probable he had 
before acquired some notion of that religion, as it was understood and prac- 
tised in those barbarous times in Russia, and both the English and Norman 
chronicles assure us that he was solemnly baptised in London, while residing 
at the court of .dSthelred, and afterwards at Rouen. Perhaps, like most of 
the noithern adventurers in those days, he might not be unwilling to give 
repeated pi oofs in different countries, and at separate tunes, of his determin- 
ation to renounce the errors of paganism, and adopt a faith which had then 
established itself in almost every kingdom of Europe. During his stay in 
England, he married Gyda, the widow of a pointful nobleman, and sister to 
a Scandinavian prince who reigned in Dublin.* 

The fame of Olaf ’s distant exploits reached the ear of Hakon in Norway, 
at the time when his indignant subjects were preparing to release thSr coun- 
try from 4he yoke of the tyrant. Hearing with dismay that there was a 
youtliful hero of the race of Harfagr still surviving, who might challenge his 
claim to the sceptre, he despatched one of his subtlest agents, Thorer Klack, 
to Dublin, to discover and ^ircumvent his rival by some plausible stratagem. 
This artful emissary, -vjho had visited Ireland both as a merchant and a sea- 
rover, repre*sented himself to Olaf as one of the victims of Hakon’s cruelty, 
and described his countrymen as ready to receive the descendant of the 
renowned Harold with open arms, as their deliverer froin'a tyranny which 
had become insupportable. Encouiaged by these solicitations, the confiding 
prince set sail for Norway, accompanied by his pretended friend, and on their 
arrival they discovered that the greater part of the chiefs .and the people were 
in arms against their king 

Thorer was confoimded on perceiving that his deceitful message had 
actually been realised during his absence. His fii’st anxiety was to commu- 
nicate with Hakon, but this was rendered impossible, as the tyrant had fled 
before the rismg storm to a distant part of the kingdom, and sought refuge 
with a woman of illustrious birth, named Thora, who liad been one of his 
concubines, and who pfovided him with a secret grotto, where he remained 
concealed from his enemies. RefcUi-niug to the fleet, the disappomted mis- 
creant resolved on a second act of treachery to accomplish his object, by 
flidvising ©laf to land and take advantage of the popular excitement. His 
intention, however, was to betray the young prince, and thus consmnmate 
his villany by adding to it the crime of murder, but the desi^ was revealed, 
and frfffetrated by the death of the traitor. 

Meantime the insurrection had become general. Hakon, who had con- 

’ Very little siucority appears to liave nqfompanied the conversions of some of these Scandi- 
navian pirates. On one occasion, as we learn from a monlush chiomoler of the times, so many 
Northmen presented themselves to be baptised that there was not time enough to prepare a 
sufficient nunfber of white robes, such as ware worn by tbe neophytes ; they were consequently 
obliged to use sneb coarse garments as could be found in the emergency. A chieftain who 
presented himself to receive the holy rite exclaimed, as they offered him such a dress, “ This is 
the twentieth time I have been baptised, and I have always received 9 fine white robe ; such a 
sack is more fit for a base hind than for a warrior like me.” 
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irived to elude the search of his enemies by lying concealed iir a subterranean 
excavation, over which was spread a dunghill, with a herd of swine feeding 
upon it, was at length assassinated by one of Ins doi^estics, namexl Karlc, the 
only companion of his dreary abode Tidings of this ^atasti ophe were brougl^t 
to Olaf, who commanded the faithless slave to be instantly put to de*ath for 
having basely slam his master. The licentious conduct of this prince left u' 
stigma on Ins memory, and obliterated tlie good opinion which Iiis subjects 
formed of him at an earlier period of his reign; whilst the triumph of the 
adverse party, and the ascendency of the new religion, confirmed the epithet 
ot the Bad, whicli the indignant people finally associated with his detested 
name. 

The Norwegians immediately elected Olaf Tryggvason to fill the vacant 
throne. The mst measuie undertaken by the youthful monarch was the 
establishment of Christianity in his new dominions In the Heimskringla& 
we are given many intere.sting details of his method and le.sults m this 
direction, as well as in various others Some of these are worth transcribing.® 


, BNORRE STURLESON ON KING OLAF TRYGGvUsON 

Wheh King Olaf Tryggvason had been two years king of Norway [Snorret 
tells us], there was a Saxon priest in his house who was called Ttangbrand, 
a passionate, ungovernable man, and a great pian-slayer, but he was a good 
scholar and a clever man. The king would not have him m his house upon 
account of his misdeeds; but gave him the earaiid to go to Iceland, and 
bring that land to the Christian faith. The king gave him a merchant vessel; 
and, as far as we know of this voyage of his, he landed first ifi Iceland at 
Ostfjord, in the southern Alftafjord, and passed the winter m the house of 
Hall of Sidu. Thangbrand proclauned Christianity in Iceland, and on his 
persuasion Hall and all his house-people, and many other chiefs, allowed 
themselves to be baptised, but there were many more who spoke against it. 
Thorvald Veile and Veterlid the skald composed a satire about Thangbrand; 
but he killed them both outright. Thangbrand was two years in Iceland, 
and was the death of three men before he left it. 

There was a man called Sigurd, and another called Hauk, both of Halo- 
galand, who often made merchant voyages. One summer they had made 
a voyage westward to England; and when they came back to Norway they 
sailed northwards along the coast, and ajt North More they met King Olaf’s 
people. When it was toW. the king that some Halogaland people were come 
who were heathen, he ordered the steersmen to be brought to him, and he 
asked them if they would consent to be baptised; to which they replied. 
No. The king spoke with them in many ways, but to no purpose. He 
then tlrreatened them with death and torture; but they would not allow 
themselves to be moved. He then had them laid m irons, and kept them in 
chains in his house for some time, and often convei-sed with their(J*but in 
vam. At last one night they disappeared, without any man being able to 
conjecture how they got away. But about harvest they came north to 
Harek of Thiottd, who received them Idndly, and with whom they stopped 
all winter, and were hospitably entertained. 

It happened one good-weather day in spring that Harek was at home in 
his house with only few people, and time hung heavy on his hands, Sigurd 
asked him if he would row a httle for amusement. Harek was willing; and 
they went to the shore, and drew down a six-oared skiff; and Sigurd took the 
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mast and rigging belonging to the boat out of the boat-house, for they often 
used to sail when they went for amusement on the water. Harek went out 
into the bd&t to hang tlte rudder. The brothers Sigurd and Hauk, who were 
very strong men, were fully armed, as they were used to go about at home 
amon^ the peasants. Before they went out to the boat they threw into her 
'Some butter-kits and a bread-chest, and carried between them a great keg 
of ale When they had rowed a short way from the island the brothers 
hoisted the sail, while Harek was seated at the helm; and they sailed away 
from the island Then the two brothers went aft to where Harek the 
bonder was sitting; and Sigurd said to him, “ Now thou must choose one of 
these conditions' first, that we brothers direct this voyage, or, if not, that 
we bind thee fast and take the command, or, third, that we kill thee.” 

Harek saw how matters stood with him. As a single man, he was not 
better than one of those brotheis, even if he had been as well armed, so it 
appeared to him wisest to let them determine the course to steer, and bound 
himsel! by oath to abide by this condition. On this Sigurd took the helm, 
and steered south along the land, the brothers taking particular care that 
they did not encounter people. The wind wi^ very favourable, and they 
held on' sailing along until they came south to Trondhjein and to Nidaros, 
where they found the king. Then the king called Harek to himj ^d m^a 
conference desired him to be baptised. Harek made objections; and 
although <the king and Harek talked over it many times, sometimes in the 
presence of other people, and sometimes alone, they could not agree upon 
it. At last the king said to Harek, “Now thou mayst return home, and I 
will do thee no injury; p^tty because we are related together, and partly 
that thou mayst not ^ave it to say that I caught thee by a trick: -but know 
for certain ‘that I intend to come north next summer to visit you Haloga- 
landers, and ye shall then see if I am not able to punish^ those who reject 
Christianity.” Harek was well pleased to get away as ‘fast as he could. 
King Olaf gave Harek a good boat of ten or twelve pan of oars, and let it 
be fitted out with the best of everything needful, and besides he gave 
Harek thirty men, all lads of mettle, and well appointed. 

Harek of Thiotto went away from the town as fast as he could; but 
Hauk and Sigurd remained in the, king’s house, and both took baptism, 
Harek pursued his voyage until he came to Thiotto. He sent immediately 
a message to his friend Ewvind Kmnrif, with the word that he had been 
with King Olaf ; but would not let himself be cowed down to accept Chris- 
tianity. The message at the sauie time informed him that King Olaf 
intended coming to th.e north in summer against them, and they must be 
at their posts to defend themselves; it also begged Eyvind to come and visit 
him, the sooner the better. When this message was delivered to Eyvind, 
Jie saw how very necessary it was to devise some counsel to avoid falling 
into the king’s hands. He set out, therefore, m a light vessel with a few" 
hands as fast as he could. Wlien he came to Thiotto he was received by 
Harek^n the most friendly way, and they immediately entered into conver- 
sation with each other behind the house. Wlien they had spoken together 
but a short time, King Olaf’s men, who had secretly followed Harek to the 
north, came up, and took Eyvmd prisoner, and carried him away to 
their ship. 

They ciid not halt on their voyage until they came to Trondhjem, and 
presented themselves to King Olaf at Nidaros. Then Eyvind was brought 
up to a conference with the kmg, who asked him to- allow himself to be 
baptised, like other people; but Eyvind decidedly answered he would not. 
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The king still, with persuasive words, urged him to accept Christianity, an( 
both he and the bishop used many suitable arguments; but Eyvind woul( 
not allow himself to be moved. The king offeicd him gifts and'’ great fieh 
but Eyvmd refused all. Then the king threatened him with tortures am 
death, but Eyvind was steadfast. Then the king ordered a pan of glowmj 
coals to be placed upon Eyvind’s belly, which burst asunder. Eyvind cried 
“ Take away the pan, and I will say something before I die,” which also'wai 
done. The king said, “ Wilt thou now, Eyvmd, believe in Christ? ” “ No,’ 

said Eyvmd, “ I can take no baptism; for I am an evil spirit put into i 
man’s body by Lapland sorcery, because m no other way could my fathei 
and mother have a child ” With that died Eyvmd, who had been one o 
the greatest sorcerers. 

The spring after. King Olaf fitted out and manned his ships, and com 
manded himself his ship the Crane. He had many and smart people witl 
him; and when he was ready, he sailed northwards with his fleet past Byre 
Isle, and to Halogaland. Wheresoever he came to the land, or to the islands 
he held a Thing, and told the people to accept the right faith, and to be bap 
tised. No man dared to say^ anything against it, and the whole country hf 
passed through was made Christian. King Olaf was a guest in the.house o: 
Harek gf^Thiotto, who was baptised with all his people. At parting thf 
king gaVe''Harek good presents; and he enteied into the king’s service, anc 
got fiefs, and the privileges of lendsman from the king. e 

There was a bonder, by name Raud the Strong, who dwelt in Godd Isk 
in Saltenfjoid. Raud was a very rich man, who had many house servants 
and likewise was a powerful man, who had maiw Laplanders in his service 
when he» wanted them. Raud was a* great icfolatejr, and very skilful ir 
witchcraft, and was a great friend of Thorer Hiort. Both Vere greal 
chiefs. Now when they heard that King Olaf was coming with a great force 
from the south to Halogaland, they gathered together an army, ordered 
out ships, and they too had a ^reat force on foot. Raud had a large 
ship, with a gilded head formed like a dragon, winch ship had thirty rowing 
benches, and even for that kind of ship was very large. Thorer Siort had 
also a large ship. These men sailed southwards with their ships against King 
Olaf, and as soon as they met gave battle. A great battle there was, and a 
great fall of men; but principally on the side of the Halogalanders, whose 
ships were cleared of men, so that a great terror came upon them. Raud 
rowed with his dragon out to sea, and set sail. Raud had always a fair wind 
wheresoever he wished to sail, which canje from his arts of witchcraft; and, 
to make a short story, he<came home to Godd Isle. 

Thorer Hiort fled from the .ships up to the land;* but King Olaf landed 
people, followed those who fled, and killed them. Usually the king was the 
foremost in such skirmishes, and was so now. When the king saw wher§ 
Thorer Hiort, ^ho was quicker on foot than any man, was imnning to, he 
ran after him with his dog Vig The king said, “ Vig! Vig! catch Hiorten,” ' 
Vig ran straight m upon hun, on which Thorer halted, and the king- threw 
a spear at him. Thorer struck with his sword at the dog, and gave him a 
great wound; but at the same moment the king’s spear flew under Thorer’s 
arm, and went through and through him, and came out at his other side. 
There Thorer left his life; but Vig was carried wounded to the ships. 

King Olaf gave life and freedom to all the men who asked it rand agreed 
to become Christian. Kmg Olaf sailed with his fleet northwards along the 

' Bjorten s 


signifies the deer or hart. ‘ 
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coast, and baptised all the people among whom he came; and when he came 
north to Saltenfjorcl,Mie intended to sail into it to look for Raud, but a 
dieadful tempest and s^orm was raging in the fjord They lay there a 
i^^hole week, in which tlje same weather was laging within the fjord; while 
without there was a fine brisk wind only, fair for proceeding north along the 
kind, ’riien the king continued his voyage north to Omd, in Hind Island, 
where all the people submitted to Christianity. Then the king turned about 
and sailed to the south again; but when he came to the noith side of Sal- 
tenfjord, the same tempest was blowing, and the sea ran high out from the 
fjord, and the same kind of storm prevailed for several days while the king 
was lying there. Then the king applied to Bishop Sigurd, and asked him it 
he knew any counsel about it; and the bishop said he would try if God 
would give him power to conquer these arts of the devil. 

Bishop Sigurd took all his mass robes and went forward to the bow of 
the king’s ship, ordered tapers lighted, and incense to be brought out. Then 
he set tiie crucifix upon the stem of the vessel, read the Evangelist and many 
prayers, bespiinkled the whole ship with holy water, and then ordered the 
ship tent to be stowed away, and to row into j^re fjord. The king ordered 
all the other ship? to follow him. Now when all was ready on board the 
Crane to row, she went into the fjord without the rowers finding any wind*; 
and the sea was curled about their keel track like as in a calm, so fyJiet and 
still was the water; yet on each side of them the waves were lashing up so 
high that they hid the sight of the mountains. And so the one ship followed 
the other in the smooth sea.tfack; and they proceeded this way the whole 
day and night, until they retiched Godb Isle. 

Now when they came t6 Raud’s,house his great ship, the Dragon, was 
afloat close to the lamf. King Olaf went up to the house immediately with 
his people; made an attack on tlie loft in which Raud was sleeping, and 
broke it open. The men rushed in: Raud was taken and bbund, and of the 
people with him some were killed and some made prisoners. Then the 
king’s men went to a lodging m which Baud’s house servants slept, and 
killed some, bound others, ancf beat others. Then the king ordered Raud to 
be brought before him, and offered him baptism. “And,” said the king, “I 
will not take thy property from thee, but rather be thy friend, if thou wilt 
make thyself worthy to be so.” Raud exclaimed with all his might against 
the proposal, saying he would never believe in Christ, and making his scoff 
of God. Then the king was wroth, and said Raud should die the worst of 
deaths. And the king ordered him to be bound to a beam of wood, with his 
face uppermost, and a round pm of wood to be set J?etween his teeth to force 
his mouth open. Then the king ordered an adder to be stuck into the mouth 
of him; but the serpent would not go into his mouth, but shrunk back when 
Raud breathed against it. Now the king ordered a hollow branch of an 
angelica root to be stuck into Raud’s mouth; others say the king put his 
horn into his mouth, and forced the serpent to go in by hoMing a red-hot 
iron befere the opening. So the serpent crept into the mouth of Raud and 
down his throat, and gnawed its way out of his side; and thus Raud per- 
ished. 

* The Saltenfjord is more celebrated in ttie noitli of Norway, and more dreaded, than the 
famous Maelstrom, It is a large fjord within , hut the throat through which the vast maae of 
water has to run in and out at flood and ehb is so nairow, that it makes a very heavy and dan- 
gerous race or roo.st for many miles out m the sea, especially in ebb, when the whole body of 
water is returning to the ocean The stream can only be crossed during a few minutes at Btdl 
water, when flood or ebb has not begun to run, unless at a groat dlstai^e from the Jaws of this 
sinsnilar nulf. 
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King Olaf took heie much gold and silver, and other property of weapons, 
and many sorts of precious effects, and all the men who were with Raud he 
either had baptised, or if they refused had them kille^ or tortured- Then the 
king took the dragon-ship which Raud had owned, apd steered it himself; for 
it was a much larger and handsomer vessel than the Crane. In fiont it had a 
dragon’s head, and aft a crook, which turned up, and ended with the figure- 
of the dragon’s tail Tlie carved work on each side of the stem and sftern 
was gilded. This ship the king called the Serpent. When the sails wcie 
hoisted they lepresented, as it were, the dragon’s wings; and the ship wa.s 
the handsomest m all Norway. Thei.s]ands on which Raud dwelt were called 
Gilling and Hiermg; but the whole islands together were called Godo Isles, 
and the current between the isles and the mainland the Godo Stream. King 
Olaf baptised all the people of the fjoid, and then sailed southwaids along 
the land; and on this voyage happened much and various things, which arc 
set down in tales and sagas — namely, how witches and evil spirits tormented 
his men, and sometimes himself; but we will rather write about what oCcuired 
when King Olaf made Norway Chiistian, or m the other countries in which 
he advanced Christianity. 'The same autumn Olaf with his fleet returned to 
Trondhjem and landed at Nidaros, where he took up his winter abode. What 
I' am now going to write about concerns the Icelanders 

KiaFtxan Olaisson, a son’s son of Foskuld, and a daughter’s son of Egil 
Skalagnmson, came the same autumn from Iceland to Nidaros apd he was 
considered to be the most, agreeable and hopeful man of any born m 
Iceland. There was also Haldor a son of Gyamund of Modrovald; and 
Kolbein a son of Thord, Frey’s godar and a b»other’s son of Brenno-Flose; 
together jvith Swertmg ason of the goc^ar Runoff. All these were heathens, 
and besides them there were many more — some meifof power nthers com- 
mon men of no property. There came also from Iceland a considerable 
people, who, by Thangbrand’s help had been made Christians; namely, Gissur 
White, a son of Teit Retilbiornson ; and his mother was Alofa, daughter of 
Heise Bodvar who was the vikmg Kare’s son. Bodvar’s bi other was Sigurd, 
father of Eric Biodascalla, whose daughter Astrid was King Olaf’s mother. 
Hialte Skeggiason was the name of another Iceland man, who was married 
to Vilborg, Gissur White’s daughter. Hialte was also a Christian; and King 
Olaf was very friendly to his relations Gissur and Hialte, who lived with 
him. But the Iceland men who directed the ships, and weie heathens, tried 
to sail away as soon as the king came to the town of Nidaros, for they were 
told the king forced all men to become Christians; but the wind came stiff 
against them, and drove ^hem back to Nidarholm. They who directed the 
ships weie Thorarin Nefiulsson, the skald- Halfred Ottarson, Brand the Gen- 
erous, and Thorleik Brand’s son. 

It was told the king that there were Icelanders with ships th»re, and all 
were heathen, and wanted to fly from a meeting with the king. Then the 
king sent theTh a message forbidding them to sail, and ordering them to 
bring their ships up to the town, which they did, but without diseharging 
the cargoes. They carried on their dealings and held a market at the king’s 
pier. In spring they tried three times to slip away, but never succeeded; so 
they continued lying at the king’s pigr. It happened one fine day that 
many set out to swim for amusement, and among them was a man who dis- 
tinguished himself above the others in all bodily exercises. K^grtan chal- 
lenged Halfred Vandnedaskald to try himself in swimming against this man, 
but he declined it. , “ Then wall I make a trial,” said Kiartan, casting off his 
clPthes, and springing into the water. Then he set after the man, seized 
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hold of his foot, and dived with him under water. They came up again, and 
without speaking a word dived again, and were much longer under water 
than the first time. They came up again, and without saying a word dived 
a third time, until Kiartan thought it was time to come up again, which, 
however, he could in no accomplish, which showed sufBciently the dif- 
•^rence Tn their strength They were under water so long that Kiartan was 
almost di owned They then came up, and swam to land This Northman 
asked what the Icelander’s name was Kiartan told his name. 

He said, “Thou art a good swimmer; but art thou expert also in other 
exercises'? ’’ Kiartan replied that such expertness was of no great value. 

The Northman asked, “ Why dost thou not inquire of me such things 
as I have asked thee about? ” Kiartan replied, “It is all one to me who 
thou art, or what thy name is ’’ 

“Then will I,” says he, “tell thee I am Olaf Tryggvason.” He asked 
Kiartan much about Iceland, which he answered generally, and wanted to 
withdraw as hastily as he could, but the king said, “ Here is a cloak which 
I will give thee, Kiartan.” And Kiartan took the cloak with many thanks. 

When Michaelmas came, the king had high g;iass sung with great splen- 
dour The Icelanders went there, and listened to the fine singing and the 
sound of tTie bells; and when they came back to their ships every man told" 
his opinion of the Christian man’s worship. Kiartan expressed his pleasure 
at it, but most of the others scoffed at it, and it went according to the 
proverb, “ The king has many ears,” lor this was told to the king. lie sent 
immediately that very day a passage to Kiartan to come to him. Kiartan 
went to the king with some men, and the king received him kindly. Kiar- 
tan was a veiy stout and haSdsome m|m, and of ready and agreeable,,speech. 
After the king and Kiftrtan had convensed a little, the king asked him to 
adopt Christianity. Kiartan replied that he would not say No to that, if 
he thereby obtained the king’s friendship; and as the king promised him the 
fullest friendship, they were soon agreed. The next day Kiartan was bap- 
tised, together with his relation Bolle Thorleikson, and all their fellow 
travellers. Kiartan and Bolle were the king’s guests as long as they were 
m their white baptismal clothes, and the king had much kindness for them. 
Wherever they came they were looked upon as people of distinction. 

As King Olaf one day was walking in the street some men met him, and 
he who went the foremost saluted the king. The king asked the man his 
name, and he called himself Halfred. “Art thou the skald? ” said the king. 
“I can compose poetry,” replied he. “Wilt thou then adopt Christianity, 
and come into my service?” asked ‘the king. “If^I am baptised,” replied 
he, “it must be on one condition -y that thou thyself art my godfather; for 
no other will I have” The king replied, “That I will do.” And Halfred 
was baptis^l, the king holding him during the baptism. 

• Afterwards the king said, “Wilt thou enter into my service?” Halfred 
replied, “ I was formerly in Jarl Hakon’s court; but now I will<^ieither enter 
into thin^ nor into any other service, unless thou promise me it shall never 
be my lot to be driven away from thee ” 

“It has been reported to me,” said the king, “that thou are neither so 
prudent nor so obeclient as to fulfil my commands.” “ In that case,” replied 
Halfred, “put me to death” “Thou art a skald who composes difficul- 
ties,” said t^e king; “but into my service, Halfred, thou shalt be leceived.” 

Halfred said, “ If I am to be named the composerof difficulties,^ what dost 

' Vandi'cedascftld — tlio despair of skalds, or the dlffloult skald. 
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thou give me, king, on my name-day? " The king gave him a sword with- 
out a scabbard, and said, "Now compose me a song upon this sword, and 
let the word sword be in every hne of the verses.’,’ Half red sang thus: 

This sword of swoids is my lewaid ^ 

For him who knows to wield a sword. 

And with his sword to serve his lord. 

Yet wants a sword, his lot is hard 
I would I had my good loid’s leave 
Foi this good .sword a sheath to choose ■ 

I’m worth thiee swords wheie men swords use. 

But for the sword-sheath noiv I grieve. 


Then the king gave liim the scabbard, observing that the word sword 
was wanting in one line of his strophe. “ But there are three swords at least 
m two other lines,” says Halfred. "So it is,” replies the kmg.^ Out of 
Halfred’s lays we have taken the most of the true and faithful accounts that 
are here related about Olaf Tryggvason. * 

The same harvest Thangbrand the priest came back from Iceland to King 
Olaf, and told the ill success of his journey — namely, that the Icelanders 
had made lampoons about him; and that some even sodght to kill him, and 
ihere was little hope of that country -ever being made Christian *King Olaf 
was scf'enraged at this that he ordered all the Icelanders to be assembled 
by sound of horn, and was going to kill all who were in the town, but 
Kiartan, Qissur, and Hialte,.with the other Icelanders who had become Chris- 
tians, went to him, and said, “King, thou huist not fall from thy word — 
that however much any man may irritate thee, thou wilt forgive him if he 
turn frpra heathenism and become Christian. All the Icelanders here are 
willing to be baptised; and through them we mf^ find me<ms to bring 
Christianity into Iceland: for there are many amongst them, sons of con- 
siderable people in Iceland, whose friends can advance the cause; but the 
priest Thangbrand proceeded there as he did here in the court, with violence 
and manslaughter, and such conduct the people there would not submit 
to.” The king hearkened to these remonstrances; and all the Iceland men 
who were there were baptised. 

King Olaf was more expert in all exercises than any man in Norway 
whose memory is preserved to uspn sagas; and he was stronger and more agile 
than most men, and many stories are written down about it. One is, that 
he ascended the Smalsor Horn’* and fixed his shield upon the very peak. 
Another is that one of his followers had climbed up the peak after him, 
until he came to wher^ he could neither get up nor down; but the kin g 
came to his help, climbed up to him, took mm under his arm, and bore him 
to the flat ground. King Olaf could run across the oars outside of the ves- 
sel while his men were rowing the Serpent. He could play wit^ three dag- 

£ rs, so that one was always in the air, and he took the one falling by the 
ndle. He^ould walk all around upon the ship’s rails, could strike and cut 
equally well with both hands, and could cast two spears at once. King Olaf 


' From tliia dialogue, wliicli we may fairly talte aa a tiue representation of the tone of con- 
versation, and very likely of the words, between a king and a man of literature or slcaM in the 
tenth century, it may be inferred that there was a considerable taste for the compositions of 
skalds, and for intellectual effort ; hut that thia«taste was gratified by the art of verse-making 
by the reproduction of words, letters, metres, in difficult technical cucumstancea — much 
more than hy tho spirit of poetry It is likely that m all ages, and even amongjndividuals, the 
taate for the simple and natural in poetry is the last, not the first developed taste. It is the 
who loves frippery in dross, and in what addresses Itself to taste. * 

Now railed HnrwHlAn — nn inaccessible peak or needle on the summit of a monntain in 
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was a very merry, frolicsome man; gay and social; had great taste in every- 
thing; was very generous; was very finical m his dress, but in battle he 
exceeded all in bravery. He was distinguished for cruelty when he was 
enraged, and tortured many of his enemies. Some he burned in fire; some 
hh had torn in pieces b;^ mad dogs; some he had mutilated, or cast down 
-4j'om htgh precipices. On this account his friends were attached to him 
’ warmly, and his enemies feared him greatly; and thus he made such a 
fortunate advance in his undertakmgs, for some obeyed his will out of the 
friendliest zeal, and others out of dread. 

Leif, a son of Eric Rode, who first settled in Greenland, came this summer 
from Greenland to Norway; and as he met king Olaf he adopted Chris- 
tianity, and passed the winter with the king. Gudrod, a son of Eric Blod- 
aexe and Gunhilda the “ mother of kings,” had been ravaging in the west- 
ern countries ever since he fled from Norway before the Jarl Hakon. But 
the summer before mentioned, when King Olaf Tryggvason had ruled four 
years over Norway, Gudrod came to the country, and had many ships of 
wai with him He had sailed from England; and when he thought himself 
near to the Norway coast, he steered south along the land, to the quarter 
where it was least*likely King Olaf would be. Gudrod sailed in this way 
south to Viken; and as soon as he came to the land began to plunder, to 
subject the people to him, and to demand that they should accept of him 
as king. 

Now a^the country people saw that a great. army was come upon them, 
they desired peace and terms.^ 'They offered King Gudrod to send a Thing- 
message over all the country* and to accept of him at the Thing as king, 
rather than suffer from his army; but they desired delay until a fijted day, 
while the token of the 'firing’s assembling was going round through the land. 
The king demanded maintenance during the tune this delay lasted. The 
bonders preferred entertaining the king as a guest, by turnS, as long as he 
required it; and the king accepted of the proposal to go about with some of 
his men as a guest from place to place in the land, while others of his men 
remained to guard the ships. When King Olafs relations, Hyrning and 
'^liorgeir, he.ard of this, they gathered men, fitted out ships, and went north- 
wards to Viken. They came in the night with their men to a place at which 
King Gudrod was hvmg as a guest, and attacked him with fire and weapons; 
and there King Gudrod fell, and most of his followers Of those who were 
with his ships some were killed, some slipped away and fled to great dis- 
tances; and now were all the sons of Eric and Gunhilda dead. 

The winter after King Olaf camd from Halogal^nd, he had a great ves- 
sel built at Ladehammei*' which was larger than any ship in the country, 
and of which the beam-knees are still to be seen. The length of keel that 
rested upo© the grass was seventy-four ells. Thorberg Skaftmg was the 
man’s name who was the master builder of the ship; but there were many 
others besides — some to fell wood, some to shape it, some tf5 make nails, 
some to fairy timber; * and all that was used was of the best. The ship was 
both long and broad and high-sided, and strongly timbered 

While they were planking the ship, it happened that Thorberg had to go 

' Ladehammar — the knob or point of laud below the house of Lade, still known by the 
same name. Lade is close to Trondlnem. * 

“ This diyisipn of labour and trades, and this btdlding of a vessel equal in length to a frig- 
ate of forty guns, give a curious peep at the civihsation of these pagans in the tenth century, 
and of the state of the useful aits among them. We need not be surprised that a people who 
had master-carpenters among them had ^alds — the useful and the fine *718 keep some kind of 
pace together. '>■ 
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home to his farm upon some urgent business ; and as he remained there a 
long time, the ship was planked up on both sides when he came back. In 
the evening the king went out, and Thorbeig w^,th him, to see how the 
vessel looked, and everybody said that never was seen so large and so 
beautiful a ship of war. Then the king returned to the town. Early next 
morning the king returned again to the ship, and Thorberg with hinl. Th»— 
carpenters were there before them, but all were standing idle with their arms 
across. The king asked what was the matter. They said the ship was 
destroyed; for somebody had gone from stem to stern, and cut one deep 
notch after the other down the one side of the planking. When the king 
came nearer he saw it was so, and said, with an oath, “ The man shall die 
who has thus destroyed the vessel out of envy, if he can be discovered, and 
I shall bestow a great reward on whoever finds him out ” 

“ I can tell you, king,” said Thorberg, “ who has done this piece of 
work.” “ I don’t think,” replied the king, “that anyone is so likely to find 
it out as thou art” Thorberg said, “I will tell you, king, who did it. I 
did it myself.” The king said, “ Thou must restore it all to the same con- 
dition as before, or thy life,^hall pay for it.” 

Then Thorberg went and chipped the planks unti? the deep notches 
were all smoothed and made even with the rest; and the king and all present 
declared that the ship was much handsomer on the side of the hull which 
Thorberg had chipped, and bade him shape the other side in the^same way, 
and gave him great thanks for the improvement. Afterwards Thorberg was 
the master builder of the ship until she was efitjrely finished. The ship was a 
dragon, built after the one the king had capuired in Halogaland; but this 
ship waa far larger, and more carefuHy put togtether in all her parts. The 
king called this ship Serpent the Long, and the other Serpent the Short. 
The long Serpent had thirty-four benches for rowers. The head and the 
arched tail were both gilt, and the bulwarks were as high as in sea-going 
ships. This ship was the best and most costly ship ever made in Norway.^ 


OLAP AT WAR WITH SWEYN 

The fame of Olaf spread over all the countries of the North, and when 
he demanded the fair hand of Sigrid the Proud, a Swedish princess who had 
rejected with disdain many a suitor of princely birth, his overtures were 
favourably received. A treaty of marriage was on the eve of being con- 
cluded, when it was bro,^en off on the '^oint of religion; the kmg insisting 
upon a renunciation of the errors of idolatry, whilst the haughty bride 
scouted the proposal with contempt. The match was as scornfuSy declined 
on the part of the royal lover, who declared, in most uncourteous terms, 
that he would “ never consent to live with an old heathen hag.” To crowti 
the insult, h^ stmck his obstinate mistress with his glove, who, in her turn, 

E redicted that this unmannerly outrage should cost him his throne and his 
fe. Sigrid became the wife of Sweyn king of Denmark, and through her 
machinations the vindictive prophecy was soon fulfilled. 

This monarch had a sister named 'Jhyra, married to Burisleif, the same 
Wend_ prince whose daughter Olaf had formerly espoused. Being dissatis- 
fied with her husband, and not daring to return to her native country, she 
sought a refuge in Norway, where she was immediately honoured with the 
himd of the Boveyeign, in violation of the most sacred precepts of that 
religion which he had laboured to inculcate on others with fire and sword. 
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This conduct furnished a brand to kindle the train already laid by jealousy 
and insulted pride. A pretext for 0[)en hostilities was opportunely afforded 
by the expedition whicb the Norwegian king had despatched to Pomerania, 
to recover the dowry and other property left by his queen in that country. 

^ As the fleet was equipped, and had passed without asking the consent of 
,^weyif through the seas over which Denmark, even in that early age, claimed 
a sort of feudal jurisdiction, the enemies of Olaf were thus supplied vdth an 
ostensible cause of war, which his own imprudence seemed to justify. In 
the confederacy against him, Sigrid employed the agency of the piratical 
chief of Jomsburg, Sigvald Jarl, who contrived, by his intrigues and mis- 
representations, to engage in the quarrel both the king of Sweden and the 
exiled Eric (son of Hakon Jarl), who sojourned at that court, and was easily 
persuaded to join an enterprise which encouraged the hope of regaining his 
patrimonial dominions. 

Wlrilsb the three allied princes were maturing their arrangements, and 
had actually put to sea, the suspicions of Olaf were lulled to sleep by the 
artful protestations of the treacherous Sigvald, who even earned his perfidy 
so far as to offer him the aid of his own valent band, in case of sudden 
attack; and having undertaken t» pilot the fleet back to Norway, through 
the passitges between the small islands scattered along the southern coasts 
of the Baltic, he basely conducted the whole squadron into the midst of the 
enemy, who lay concealed near the present city of Stralsund. Perceiving 
their dan^r, the king’s friends advised him to retreat, or to form a junction 
with the main division, which 'had already reached the open sea, and which 
composed the greater part o^his effective force; but he indignantly rejected 
their counsel, declaring thatf he had ijever yet turned his back upoi>the foe, 
and should «corn to s^e his life by flight. 

The royal ship, called the Long Serpent, led the van, from which the cour- 
ageous monarch could observe and direct every movement of the battle.^ 
Snorre*’ tell the issue of this notable conflict: 

Snorre Sturleson on the Great Sea Fight 

King Olaf stood on the Serpent's quarterdeck, high over the others, He 
had a gilt shield, and a helmet inlaid with gold; over his armour he had a short 
red coat, and was easy to be distinguished from other men. When King 
Olaf saw that the scattered forces of the enemy gathered themselves together 
under the banners of their ships, he asked, “Wlio is the chief of the force 
right opposite to us?” He was arfswered that it jvas King Sweyn with the 
Danish army. • . 

The king replied, “ We are not afraid of these soft Danes, for there is no 
bravery in^them; but who are the troops on the right of the Danes?” He 
v.'as answered that it was King Olaf with the Swedi^i forces. 

“Better it were,” says King Olaf, “for these Swedes to be silting at home 
killing i^eir sacrifices, than to be venturing under our weapons from the 
Long Serpent. But who owns the large ships on the larboard side of the 
Danes?” “That is Jarl Eric Hakonson,” said they. The king replied, 
“ He, methinks, has good reason for meeting us; and we may expect the sharp- 
est conflict with these men, for they are Northmen like ourselves.” 

The kings now laid out their oars, and prepared to attack. Efing Sweyn 
laid his shi^ against the Long Serpent. Outside of him Olaf the Swede laid 
himself, and set his ship's stem gainst the outemost ship ^if King Olaf’s line; 
and on the other side lay Jarl Eric. Then a hard combat began. Jarl Sig- 
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vald held back with the oars on his ships, and did not join the fray. So says 
Skule Thorsteinson, who at that time was with Jarl Eric: 

I followed Sigvald in my youtli, 

And gallant fine , and in truth, ■■ 

d’ho’ now I am grown stiff and old, 

In the spear song I once was bold 
Where arrows whistled on the shore 
Of Swalder fjord my shield I boro. 

And stood amidst the loudest clash 
When sw’ords on shields made fearful crash, 


And Halfred also sings thus. 

In truth, I think the gallant king. 

Midst such a foemen’s gathering, 

Would be the better of some score 
Of his tight Trondhjem lads, or more ; 
For many a chief has run aw'uy. 

And left our brave king in the fray. 

Two great fting’s power to withstand. 

And one great larl’s, with his small band. 
The king who dares such mighty deed 
A hero for his skald would need ^ 


This battle was one of the severest told of, and many were the people 
slam. The forecastle men of the Long Serpent the Little Serpent, and the 
Crane threw grapphngs and stem chams into King Sweyn's ship, and used 
their weapons well against the people standing l!elow them, for they cleared 
the decks of aU the ships they could lay fast hold of;'’ and King'-Sweyn, and 
all the men who escaped, fled to other vessels, and laid themselves out of 
bow-shot. It went with this force just as Kmg Olaf Tryggvason had fore- 
seen. Then King Olaf the Swede laid himself in their place ; but when ho 
came near the great ships it went with him as with them, for he lost many 
men and some ships, and was obliged to get away. But Jarl Eric laid the 
Iron Beard side by side with the outermost of King Olaf’s ships, thimied it of 
men, cut the cables, and let it drive. Then he laid alongside of the next, 
and fought until he had cleared it of men also. Now all the people who were 
in the smaller ships began to run into the larger, and the jarl cut them loose 
as fast as he cleared them of men The Danes and Swedes laid themselves 
now out of shooting distance all around Olaf’s ship; but Jarl Eric lay always 
close alongside of the ships, and used his swords and battle-axes, and as fast 
as people fell in his vessel others, Danes and Swedes, came in theii’ place. 

So says Haldor; 

Sharp was the clang of shield and sword, 

And shrill the song of spears on hoard. 

And whistling arrows thickly flew 
Against tho Seipent’a gallant crew. 

And still fresh foemen it is said, 

Jarl Eric to her long side led , 

Whole armies of his Danes and Swedes, 

Wielding on high their blue sword-blades. 


Then the fight became most severe, and many people fell, fiut at last it 
came to this, that King Olaf Tryggvason’s ships were cleared of men 
except the Long Serpent, on board of which all who could still carry their 
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arms were gathered. Then Iron Beard lay side by side with the Serpent, 
and the fight went on with battle-axe and sword. So says Haldor ; 

Hard pressed on every side by foes, 

The 'Berpent reels beneath the blows ; 

Crash go the shields around the bow ! 

Breast-plates and breasts pierced thro’ and thro’ t 
In the swoid-storm the Holm beside. 

The Iron Beaid lay alongside 
The king’s Long Serpent of the sea — 

Fate gave the ]arl the victory. 

Jarl Eric was in the forehold of his ship, where a cover of shields ^ had been 
set up. In the fight, both hewing weapons, sword and axe, and the thrust 
of spears had been used, and all that could be used as weapon for casting 
was cast. Some used bows, some threw spears with the hand. So many 
weapons were cast into the Serpent, and so thick flew spears and arrows, that 
the shfelcls could scarcely receive them, for on all sides the Serpent was sur- 
rounded by war ships. Then King Olaf’s men became so mad with rage 
that they ran on board of the enemies’ ships, tc*get at the people with stroke 
of sword,and kill tneni; but many* did not lay themselves so near the Serpent, 
in order to escape the close encounter with battle-axe or sword, and thus the 
most of Olaf’s men went overboaid and sank under their weapons, thinking 
they were,fightmg on plain ground. So says Halfred: 

Tbe daring lads shrink not from death, — 

O'erboard they leap, and sink beneath 
The SerpeM’s keel, all armed they leap, 

And dowtl they sink^five fathoms deep. 

Tllfe foe was daunted at their cheers , 

The king, who still the Set pent steers. 

In such a strait — beset with foes — 

Wanted but some more lads like those. 

Einar Tambarskelver, one of the sharpest of bowshooters, stood by the 
mast, and shot with his bow. Einar shot an arrow at Jarl Erie, which hit 
the tiller-end just above the jarl’s head so hard that it entered the wood up to 
the arrow-shaft. The jarl looked that way, and asked if they knew who had 
shot; and at the same moment another arrow flew between his hand and his 
side, and into the stuffing of the chief’s stool, so that the barb stood far out 
on the other side. Then said the jarl to a man called Fin — but some say he 
was of Finn (Laplander) race, and was a superior archer — “Shoot that tall 
man by the mast ” Fin shot, and the arrow hit ±he middle of Emar’s bow 
just at the moment that Einar was drawing it, and the bow was split in two 
parts. 

“ What is that,” ciied King Olaf, “ that broke with such a noise? ” “ Nor- 
Ivay, king, from thy hands,” cried Einar. "No! not quite so much as that,” 
said the king; “ take my bow, and shoot,” flinging the bow to I3m. 

Em»r took the bow, and drew it over the head of the arrow. " Too weak, 
too weak,” said he, “for the bow of a mighty king!” and, throwing the bow 
aside, he took sword and shield, and fought valiantly. 

The king stood on the gangways jif the Long Serpent, and shot the greater 
part of the clay; sometimes with the bow, sometimes with the spear, and 
always throwing two spears at once. He looked down over the ship’s side, 

’ Botb in land and soa figbta the commanders appear to have been protected from missile 
weapons — stones, arrows, spears — by a sbieldburg ; that is, hy a party of men bearing shields 
surrounding them in such a way that the shields were a parapet, covering those within the 
circle. The Romans had a similar military arrangement of shields in sieges — the testudo. 
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and saw tliat his men struck briskly with then’ swords, and yet wounded but 
seldom. Then he called aloud, “Why do ye strike so gently that ye seldom 
cut?” One among the people answered, “The swords are blunt'aud full of 
notches.” Then the kin g went down into the forehold, opened the chest 
under the throne, and took out many sharp swords, which he handed-to his 
men; but as he stretched down his r^ht hand with them, some observed thar” 
blood was running down under his steel glove, but no one knew where ho 'was 
wounded. 

Desperate was the defence in the Serpent, and there was the heaviest 
desti-uction of men done by the forecastle crew, and those of the forehold, for 
in both places the men were chosen men, and the ship was highest; but in 
the middle of the ship the people were thinned. Now when the Jarl Enc 
saw there were but few people remaining beside the ship’s mast, he deter- 
mined to board; and he entered the Serpent with fom- others. Then came 
Hyrning, the king’s brother-in-law, and some others against him, and there 
was the most severe combat; and at last the jarl was forced to leap back on 
board the Iron Beard again, and some who had accompanied him were killed, 
and others wounded. Thord^Kolbeinsson alludes to this:. 

On Odin’s deck, all wet with blood. 

The helm-adorned hero stood , 

And gallant Hyrning honour gained. 

Clearing all round with sword deep stained. 

The high Flelde peaks shall fall, 

Ere men forget this to recall. 

Now j^e fight became hot indeed, and many men fell on board the Serpent; 
and the men on board of her began to be thinned off/^and the defence to be 
weaker. The jarl resolved to board the Serpent again, and again he met with 
a warm reception. When the forecastle men of the Serpent saw what he was 
doing, they went aft and made a desperate fight; but so many men of the 
Serpent had fallen that the ship’s sides were in many places q^uite bare of 
defenders; and the jarl’s men poured in all around into the vessel, and all the 
men who were still able to defend the ship crowded aft to the king, and arrayed 
themselves for his defence. So says Haldor the Unchi'istian: 


Eric cbeers on bis men,— 

‘ On to tbs charge agam 1 ” 

The gallant few 
Of Olaf’s crew 
Must refuge take 
On tbfl quarterdeck. 

Around the Idng , 

They stand in ring ; 

Their shields enclose 
The king from foes, 

And the few who still remain 
Bight madly, hut in vain. 

Eric cheers on his men — 

On to the charge agam I 


Kolbiorn the marshal, who had on clothes and arms like the king’s, and 
was a remarkably stout and handsomev man, went up to the king on the 
quarterdeck. The battle was still going on fiercely even in the forehold.^ 
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But as many of the jarl’s men had now got into the Serpent as could find room, 
and his ships lay all round her, and few were the people left in the Serpent 
for defence’Egamst so great a force; and in a short time most of the Serpent’s 
men fell, brave and stout though they were. King Olaf and Kolbiorn the 
niarshal both sprang o’^erboard, each on his own side of the ship, but the 
■Tjarl’s rhen had laid out boats around the Serpent, and killed those who leaped 
oyesboard. Now when the king had sprung overboard, they tried to seize 
him with their hands, and bring him to Jarl Eric; but King Olaf threw his 
shield over his head, and sank beneath the waters. Kolbiorn held his shield 
behind him to protect himself from the spears cast at him from the ships 
which lay round the Serpent, and he fell so upon his shield that it came under 
him, so that he could not sink so quickly. He was thus taken and brought 
into a boat, and they supposed he was the king. He was brought before the 
jarl; and when the jarl saw it was Kolbiorn, and not the king, he gave him his 
life. At the same moment all of King Olaf s men who were in life sprang over- 
board from the Serpent; and Thorkel Nefia, the king’s brother, was the last 
of all the men who sprang overboard. It is thus told concerning the king by 
Halfred: 

” The Serpent and> the Crane 
Lay wrecks upon the mam. 

On his sword he cast a glance, — 

With it he saw no chance. 

To his marshal, who of yore 
Many a wornihanco had come o’ey, 

He spoke a word — then drew in breath, 

And sprang to his deep-sea death. 

Jarl Sigyald, as before related, chme from Wendland, in company with 
King Olaf, with ten ships; but the eleventh ship was manned with the men 
of Astrid, the king’s daughter, the wife of Jarl Sigvald. »Now when King 
Olaf sprang overboard, the whole army raised a shout of victory ; and then 
Jarl Sigvald and his men put their oars in the water and rowed towards the 
battle. Haldor the Unchristian tells of it thus: 

Then first the Wendland vessels came 
Into the fight with little fame ; 

The fight still hngered on the wave, 

Tho’ hope was gone with Olaf bravo. 

War, like a full-fed ravenous beast. 

Still oped her grim jaws for the feast. 

The few who stood now quickly fled, 

When the shout tald — Olaf is dead 1 

But the Wendland cutter, in which Astrid’s men were, rowed back to 
Wendlaml; and the report went immediately abroad, and was told by many 
that King Olaf had cast off his coat of mail under water, and had swum, 
diving under the long-ships, until he came to the Wendland cQtter, and that 
Astrid’s, men had conveyed him to Wendland: and many tales have been 
made since about the adventures of Olaf the king. Halfred speaks thus about 
it: 

Does Olaf live? or is he deadf 
Has he the hangry^ravens fad ? 

I scarcely know what I should say, 

For many tell the tale each way. 

This I cau say, nor fear to he. 

That he was wounded grievously, •— 

So wounded in this bloody stnfe. 

He scarce could come away with life. 
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But, however this may have been, King Olaf Tryggvason never came back 
again to his kmgdom of Norway * 


THE DISAPPEARAJICB OF OLAF TRYGGVASON: .OLAF OF NORWAY 

The romantic incidents in the chequered life of this warlike prince hav^ - 
perhaps too much alloy in their composition to abide the scrupulous test of 
history. It was a tradition long cherished by his countrymen that, like the 
famous Dom Sebastian of Portugal, he disappeared in the midst of battle, and 
never retiumed to his own country. But according to the legend of his biog- 
raphers, Gimnlaug and Oddur, he paved his life by swimming, proceeded in 
the disguise of a palmer to Rome, and afterwards to the Holy Land where he 
became an anchorite, and was said to be still living in the reign of Magnus, his 
fourth successor on the tin-one of Norway.^ The northern chi-onicles repiesent 
him as the most distinguished hero of his tunes. In bodily strength and 
agility he surpassed all his contemporaries; he could climb the steepest rocks, 
and walk along the oar when the ship was impelled by the rowers; he used 
both hands with equal dexterity and would amuse himself with twirling three 
sharp swords in the air at once, catching eaeh m its tm-n by^the hilt. His taste 
for the liberal and useful arts had been improved by his widelytextended 
travels both in the East and the West. He was a munificent patron of the 
skalds, although it might be supposed that their connection with ^he ancient 
heathen faith would have excited bis prejudice against them. He greatly 
encouraged the art of ship-building; and the advantages of commerce and 
eivihsation, which he witnessed ui his youth in foreign countries, induced him 
to becoipe the founder of a city, at the ipouth of the river Nid, called, from its 
position, Nidaros, and aftei-wards Trondhjem, from the name of Che province 
of which it is still the capital, to serve as a d(^p6t or granary for that part of 
the kingdom so often exposed to the scourge of famine. 

On the death or disappearance of Olaf, his dominions became the spoil of 
the confederated victois. The kings of Denmark and Sweden claimed .such 
portions of territory as suited their convenience, leaving the rest to Eric and 
Svend, the sons of Hakon Jarl. The latter princes endeavoured to obliterate 
from the mmds of their countrymen the recollection of the violent means 
which had raised them to power, by exercising it in the mildest and gentlest 
form; and although professing Christianity themselves, they wisely refused 
to persecute the adherents of the ancient national faith. The Danish mon- 
arch, Canute the Great, was for a time too much occupied in subduing Eng- 
land, and securing the dul^ious inheritance of a foreign crown, to turn his atten- 
tion to Norway; but so soon as the reduction of tne-’Anglo-Saxons to a state 
of tolerable order had allowed him an opportunity of revisiting his native 
land, he urged his pretensions to the sceptre of that kingdom in right of his 
father, who had been instrumental in wresting it from the hands of Trygg= 
vason 

The Norwegians, however, had previously chosen and acknowledged as 
their sovereim a lineal descendant of Harfagr, named Olaf [called Dick, or 
the Thick], the son of Harold Granske. This youthful prmce had been edu- 
cated by Sigurd Syr, the cliief of an upland district, who had espoused Olaf’s 


GuDiUauK and Oddar, two Icelandic monks of tlia twelfth century, wrote each a separate 
mga or Life of Olaf, winch were used hy Snorre Sturleson among other original materials in 
the compilation of this pait ot the Ileimsknngla. The different relations tending to coirobo- 
OlaKs escape hy swimming, ate carefully collected in Olaf’s fryggvasnnar 
Saga, published hy the hociety of Northern Antiquaiies at Copenhagen. 
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widowed mother. In his twelfth j'-ear he was entrusted with a piratical 
expedition to the British coasts, where he assisted tlie ihiiglo-Saxons in 
opposing thS Danes; anii at the age of sixteen he had been engaged in nine 
gseat battles ^ ^ 

The J'ollowing is Snorre’s^ account of this expedition so far as concerns 
.Btigland: When iEthelred, the king of the English, heard in Flanders that 
Sweyh was dead, he returned dhectly to England; and no sooner was he come 
back, than he sent an invitation to all the men who would cuter into his pay, 
to join him in recovering the country. Then many people (locked to him; 
and among others, came King Olaf with a great troop of Northmen to his aid. 
They steered first to London, and sailed into the Thames with their fleet; but 
the Danes had a castle within On the other side of the river is a gieat trading 
place, which is called Sudrviki (Southwark), There the Danes had raised a 
great work, dug large ditches, and within had built a bulwark of stone, timber, 
and turf, where they had stationed a strong army. King iEtliclred ordered 
a great assault; but the Danes defended themselves bravely, and King ALthel- 
red could make nothing of it Between the castle '■ and Southwark there was 
a bridge, so broad that two wagons could pa.ss ^ch other upon it. On the 
bridge wcip raised barricades, both towers and wooden parapets, in the direc- 
tion of the river, which were nearly breast high; and under the bridge were 
piles driven into the bottom of the river. Now when the attack was made 
the troops stood on the bridge everywhere, and defended themselves. King 
.ffithelrcd was very anxious to gpt possession of the bridge, and he called to- 
gether all the chiefs to consult; how they should get the bridge broken down. 
Then said King Olaf he woulrh attempt to lay his fleet alongside of it, if the 
other ships would do th^ san?c. It wiw then determined in this oouiieil that 
they should lay theh* war forces under the bridge; and each made himself 
ready with ships and men 

King Olaf ordered great platforms of floating wood to be tied together with 
hazel bands, and for this he took down old houses; and with these as a roof 
he covered over his ships so widely that it reached over the ships’ sides 
Under this screen lie set pillars so high and stout that there was room for 
swinging their swords, and the roofs were strong enough to withstand the 
stones cast down upon them. Now, when the fleet and men were ready they 
rowed up along the river, but when they came near the bridge, there were 
cast clown upon them so many stones and missile weapons, such as arrows 
and spears, that neither helmet nor shield could hold out against it; and the 
ships themselves were so greatly dam^iged that many retreated out of it. But 
King Olaf, and the Northmen’s fleet with him, roived quite up under the 
bridge, laid their cables around the piles which supported it, and then rowed 
off with aU the ships as hard as they could down the stream The piles were 
thus shafewi in the bottom, and were loosened under the badge. 

Now, as the armed troops stood thick of men upon the bridge, and there 
were likewise many heaps of stones and other weapons upon it, and the piles 
under it feeing loosened and broken, the bridge gave way; and a great part of 
the men upon it fell into the river, and all the others fled, some into the 
castle, some into Southwark. Thereafter Southwark was stormed and 
taken. Now, when the people in th^ castle saw that the river Thames was 
mastered, and that they could not hinder the passage of ships up into the 
comitry, they became afraid, surrendered the tower, and took ^Ethehed to 
be their king. 


' On tlie site, probably, of tie Tower of London. 
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So says Ottar Swarte: 

London Bridge is broken down, - 
Gold 18 worn, and bright renown 
Shields resounding. 

War-horns sounding, 

Hildur shouting in the din I 
Arrows singing, 

Mail-coats ringing — 

Odin makes our Olaf won 1 

And he also composed these- 

King iEthelred has found a friend • 

Brave Olaf will his throne defend — ■ 

In hloody fight 
Maintain his right, 

Wm back his land 
With blood-red hand. 

And Eadmund’s son upon his throne replace— 

Eadmund, the star of every royal race 1 

Sigvat also relates as foHows; 

At London Bridge stout *01af gave 
Odin’s law to his war-men brave — 

<’To win or die 1 ” 

And their foemen fly. 

Some by the dyke-side refuge gain— 

Some iff their tents on Southyrark plain 1 
This sixth attack ^ 

Brought victory back. J 

KitTg Olaf passed all the winter with King .<Etfeelred,_ anti, had a great 
battle at Hringmara heath ‘ in XJlfkel’s land, the domain which Ulfkel Snelluig 
at that time hdd; and here again the king was victorious. So says Sigvala 
the skald: 

To Ulfkel’s land came Olaf bold, 

A seventh sword-thlng he would hold. 

The race of ,®lla filled the plain— 

Few of them slept at home again 
Hringmara heath 
Was a bed of death : 

Harfagr’s heir 
Dealt slaughter there. 

And Ottar sings of this battle thus: 

From Hringmar field * 
flUe chime of war, 

Sword striking shield, * 

Rings from afar. 

The living fly ; 

The dead piled high 
The moor enrich : 

Bed lima the ditch. 

The country far around was then brought in subjection to King .(Ethelred; 
but the Thing-men® and the Danes held many castles, besides a great part of 
the country. 

' This is an unknown place, Hringmaraheidi ; but must be in East Angeln, as it is called 
Ulfkel Snelling’s land, and he appears to have been chief of the part of England called East 
Angeln occupied by the Danes. Ashdown in Kent, and Assington m Essex, have each been 
taken by antiquaries for this battle-field * 

• Thmg-men wer(» hired men-at-arms ; called Thing-men probably from being men above 
the class of thralls or unfree men. and entitled to appear at Things, as being udal horn to land 
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King Olaf was commander of all the forces when they went against Can- 
terbury, and they fought there until they took the town, killing many people 
and burning the castle, Ss says Ottar Swarte: 

All m tAe grey of morn 
Broad Canterbury’s forced. 

Black smoke from house-roofs borna 
Hides fire that does its worst , 

And many a man laid low 
By the battle-axe’s blow. 

Waked by the Norsemen’s cries, 

Scarce had time to rub bis eyes 

Sigvald reckons this King Olaf’s eighth battle. At this time King Olaf 
was intrusted with the whole land defence of England, and he sailed round 
the land with his ships of war. He laid his ships at land at Nyamode,* where 
the troops of the Thing-men were, and gave them battle and gamed the vic- 
tory. So 'says Sigvald the skald: 

The youthful king stained red the h^ir 
<)lf Angelu men, and dyed his spear 
At Newport m their’hearts’ daik blood ; 

And where the Danes the thickest stood — 

Where the shrill storm round Olaf’s head 
Of spear and arrow thickest fled. 

There thickest lay the Thmg-men dead 1 
Nine battles now of Olaf bold. 

Battle by battle^ I have told 

King Olaf then scoured all'»over the country, taking scatt of the people, 
and plundering where it ?va3 refused. So says Ottar: 

The English race could not resist thee. 

With money thou modest them assist thee. 

Unsparingly thou modest them pay 
A scatt to thee In every way . 

Money, if money could be got — 

Goods, cattle, household gear, if not 
Thy gathered spoil, borne to tbe strand. 

Was tbo best wealth of English land. 

Olaf remained here for three years. The third year King^thelred died, 
and his sons Eadmund and Edward took the government.** Then Olaf sailed 
southwards out to sea. During two years he infested the shores of France and 
Spain; and subsequently took advanta'ge of the ahsenqe of Erie, son of Hakon 
Jarl, then fighting under the banner of Canute in England, to assert his claim 
to the throne of his ancestors He was joyfully received by his countrymen, 
and especiftUw by the phristian party, to whom he was attached from infancy, 
having been baptised in his third year. But his zeal, like that of his godfather 
Olaf Tryg^ason, led him to persecute the refractory heathen With fii’C and 
sword. Not content with burning their temples, and erecting churches on 
their ruins, he marched through the country with armed bands, for the pur- 
pose of converting his subjects and rooting out the last vestige of pagan 
superstition. , 

at borne They appear to have hired themselves out as bird-men , that is, court-men, or tbe 
bodyguard of the Icings Tbe Varangians at tbe court of Constantinople were of this description. 
Tbe victories of King Sweyn and of Canute tbe Great have been ascribed to the superiority of 
these men, who formed bodies of standing troops, over levies of peasantry. * 

‘ Nyamode is supposed to be Newport In tbe Me of Wight , naore likiAy New Romney, tbe 
nver-moutb of the Bother in Kent. * 
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While thus occupied in forcibly establishing the new religion, Canute 
landed with a powerful armament at Trondhjem, and met with little opposi- 
tion on the part of his rival, now abandoned by the prmcipal chieftains, some 
•of whom were disgusted with his severities, whilst others were seduced byrthe 
promises and rich presents of the invader. Tne majority of tjje people 
followed the example of their leaders, and submitted to the authority of 'the 
Danish king. Olaf fled, with his infant son Magnus, to the Russian court, 
where he was hospitably received by his brother-in-law Yaroslav, a prince of 
the house of Rurik. Here he sojoiuned during the regency of Hakon, son of 
Eric Jarl, whom Canute had appointed his lieutenant in Norway. On the 
death of the viceroy, he leturned to Sweden, where obtaining suitable assist- 
ance he made a desperate effort to recover the crown; but he was defeated 
and slain in a battle fought (August 31st, 1030) at Stiklestad, near the city of 
Trondhjem. His body was discovered and secretly buried by one of his 
faithful adherents, but afterwards disinterred and conveyed to Trondlijem, 
where it was deposited in the magnificent cathedral which rose* upon the 
ruins of the temple of Thor. The recollection of his cruelties was forgotten, 
and such was the reverenue paid to him as a hero and a martyr that he might 
almost be said to have filled the place of the ancient iclbls in the, affections of 
the nation. Churches and shrines were erected m honour of the royal saint, 
not only in Norway but in Denmark, Sweden, Russia, England, and even by 
his countrymen at Constantinople.^^ 


The Sainthood of Ekng Olaf 

Pilgrims journeyed in crowds to St. Olaf s shrike, and legdhds of cripples 
who had there recovered the use of their limbs, and of other miracles, soon 
became numbferless. St. Olaf’s shrme of silver, inlaid with gold and precious 
stones, was on solemn occasions, such as the saint’s yearly festival or the 
election of a king, borne in procession by sixty men, and was an abundant 
source of revenue to the clergy and the cathedral. 

When the Swedes in 1564 had taken possession of Trondhjem, they found 
nothing remaining of St. Olaf’s treasures except his helmet, spurs, and the 
wooden chest that had contained his body. The helmet and spurs they took 
with them to Sweden, where they were preserved in the church of St. Nicholas 
at Stockliolm, but the chest they left behind in a church, after having diawn 
out the silver nails, which had been left by the Danes. After the expulsion 
of the Swedes, St. Olafs body and chest were, with great solemnity, carried 
back to the cathedral, where, a contemporary bSars witness, the body was 
found entire in a grave of masonry in 1567, and “his blood is seen to this day 
in a barn, and can never be washed out by water or human haasfe” In the 
following year St. Olaf’s body was by a royal ordinance covered with earth] 

St. OlaT’s sanctity is no more thought of, even his last resting-place is 
forgotten; but his name still lives, as is proved by the nmnerouai traditions 
still fresh in the memoiy of the Norwegian people. Throughout the land 
are to be found traces of St. Olaf’s deeds and miraculous power. Fountains 
sprang forth when he thirsted, and aipquired salutary virtue when he drank; 
rocks were rent at hie bidding, and sounds (sunde) were formed at his nod; 
chiu-ches were raised, and trolls found in St. Olaf a foe as formidable as they 
had formerly had in the mighty 'Tlior, whose red beard even was inherited by 
o:' r, places trolls arc still shown, who were turned into stone at 

fat. Olaf s command. 
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VTiat heathenism attributed to the gods of Valhalla and to the mighty 
Thor, the Catholic ecclesiastics, with their earliest converts, no doubt trans- 
ferred to the powerful suppressor of the Asa faith, St. Olaf, whose axe sup- 
planted Thor’s Miolnir, and whose steed, renowned m tradition, the goats of 
the Thunder-god. The nftmerous representations, which in the d^ays of 
■^Catholicism were no doubt to be found m many of the churches dedicated to 
St. Olaf, are now for the most part destroyed, but from the notices which we 
have of them, the hero was generally represented with a battle-axe in his 
hand, and treading on a troll or a dragon, i 


SVBND IS SUCCEEDED BY MAGNUS; THE DEATH OF CANUTE 

The death of the viceroy Hakon had made way for the accession to the 
throne of Norway of Svend, son of Canute and his first wife Alfifa. But 
Svend reijdeied himself odious by his severe laws and his impolitic govern- 
ment, and was soon obliged to surrender the rule when a powerful party_ of 
malcontents sent for Magnus the Good, son of St. Olaf. Thus the great empire, 
whose elements had ppt been united by intimate ti^s but only by the strength 
and wisdom of Canute, began to clisihtegrate even during the lifetime of that 
prince. Soon after, m 1035, died, at the age of forty years, the most pow- 
erful king who had reigned in the north. 

Gifted with a pleasing countenance, he had the appearance of good health, 
a clear complexion, beautiful long hair, and aft aquiline nose. He had 
shunned no means, even the most unjust, which were potent to accomplish 
his purposes, and his memory .js^oiled by more than one murder, but we can- 
not refuse to Egcognise, m the sovereign who knew how to vmite and maintain 
such great territoiies, either an eminent talent for rule or a rare ability for 
mastermg events and tuinmg them to his own advantage.? , 


THE PRESERVATION OP THE SAGAS 

The fierce and barbarous elements in the chaiacter of the Northmen have 
been sufficiently displayed in the foregoing pages; it will therefore be some 
relief to turn to the other side of the picture and see how far these same wild 
peoples had already advanced in the useful arts of civilisation and even in 
literature.^ This body of literature, produced by the Scandinavians of the 
viking age, is remarkably distinguished from that of any other people of the 
same period by being composed eiititely in the native national tongue, and 
intended to instruct or amuse an au^lience of the pe’ople; and not in a dead 
language, and intended merely for the perusal of an educated class in the 
nmnaster»ft- 

* It may be said that the influence of sagas or songs, of the literature, such 
as it may be, upon the spirit and chai-acter of a people, is overstated, and that 
it is but*a fond exaggeration, at any rate, to dignify with the title of a 
national influential literature the rude traditionary tales and ballads of a 
barbarous pagan population. But a nation’s literature is its breath of life, 
without which a nation has no existence, is but a congregation of individuals, 
However low the literature may be in^its intellectual merit, it will nationalise 
the living materials of a population into a mass animated with common 
feeling. Durmg the five centuries in which the Northmen were riding over 
the seas, and conquering wheresoever they landed, the literature of the 
people they overcame wae locked up in a dead languagd, and within the 
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walls of monasteries. But the Northmen had a literature of their own, 
rude as it was; and the Anglo-Saxon race had none — none at least belong- 
ing to the people. In the five centuries betweeij the days of ■‘the Venerable 
Bede and those of Matthew Paris, that is from the ninth to the end of^the 
thirteenth century, the northern branch of the 'eommon race was not des- 
titute of intellectuality, notwithstanding all their paganism and barbarism, 
and they had a literature adapted to their national spirit, and wonderfully 
extensive. 

It does not appear that any saga manuscript now existing has been 
written before the fourteenth century, however old the saga itself may be. 
The Plato manuscript is of 1395. Those supposed to have been written m 
the thirteenth contuiy are not ascertained to be so on better data than the 
appearance and handwntmg. It is known that in the eleventh century Are 
Frode, Siemund, and others began to take the sagas out of the traditionary 
state, and fix them in writing; but none of the original skins appear to have 
come down to our times, but only some of the numerous copies- of them. 
Bishop Miiller show's good reasons for supposing that before Are Frode’s 
time, and in the eleventh century, sagas were committed to writing; but if 
we consider the scarcity of the matecial in that age — parchment of the 
classics, even in Italy, being often deleted, to be used by thd monks for 
their writings — these must have been very few. No well-authenticated saga 
of ancient date in runic is extant, if such ever existed; although runic letters 
occur in Gothic, and even in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts, mixed with the other 
characters._ _ 

The writings of Are, who lived about th^ year 1117 and first committed 
to writing the Icelandic compositions, and of Ssemund, who flourished about 
the year 1083 and had studied at universities in Germany and France, and 
of Oddo the Monk, who flourished in the twelfth century, are almost entirely 
lost. Kolskegg, a contemporary of Are, and, like him, distinguished by the 
surname of Frode — the wise, or the much-knowing — Brandus, who lived 
about the year 1163, Eiric, the son of Oddo, and his contemporary Karl, 
abbot of the monastery of Thringo, in the north of Iceland, and several 
others, appear to have been collectors, transcribers, and partly continuators 
of preceding chronicles; and all these flourished between the time of Bede 
in the end of the seventh and beginnmg of the eighth century, when the 
devastations of these piratical vikings were at the worst, and the time of 
Snorre Sturleson in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the viking life 
was given up, invasions of Northmen even under their kings had ceased, and 
the influence of Christianity and its eslablisliments was diffused. 

This body of literature may surely be called ^a national literature; for, 
on looking o-ver the subjects it treats of, it will be found to consist almost 
entirely of historical events, or of the achievements of individifl-ls, which, 
whether real or fabulous, were calculated to sustain a national spirit among 
the people for whom they were composed; and scarcely any of it consists of 
the legends of saints, of homilies, or theological treatises, which constitute 
the greater proportion of the hterature of other countries during the ,same 
ages, and_ which were evidently composed only for the public of the cloisters. 
It 18 distinguished also from any contemporary literature, and indeed from 
any known body of literature, by the peculiar circumstance of its having 
b^n_ for many centmtes, and until the beginning of the twelfth century, or 
within 120 years of Snorre Sturleson’s own times, an oral not a written liter- 
ature, and composed and transmitted from generation to generation by 
word of mouth and by memory, not by pen, ink, and parchment. 
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The early history of every people can only have been preserved by tra- 
ditionary stories, songs, ballads, until the age when they were fixed by writ- 
ing. Snorre Sturleson has, done for the history of the Northmen what Livy 
di^ for the history of the Romans. Moreover, the sagas have been preserved 
ainong the Northmen, or at least have not perished so entirely but that the 
sopyces L’om which their historian Snorre drew his information may be exam- 
ined. If we consider the scarcity of the material — parchment — in the Middle 
Ages, even in the oldest Christianised countries of Europe, and the still greater 
scarcity of scribes and men of learning and leisure, who would bestow their 
time and material on any subjects but monastic legends in the Latin lan- 
guage, we must wonder that so many of these historical tales had been com- 
mitted to writing in Iceland; not that so many which once were extant in 
the traditionary state have not been preserved. 


, THE SKALDS 

Who were the original authors of the.se compqsitions; and what was the 
condition of the class of men, the skalds, who composed them’ Wliat were 
the peculiau circumstances in the social condition of the Northmen in those 
ages, by which such a class as the skalds was kept in bread, and in constant 
employment and exertion among them, and even with great social consider- 
ation; while*among the Anglo-Saxons, the equivalent class of the bards, 
troubadours, minstrels, minnesingers was either extinct, or of no more social 
influence than that of the court jesters or the jongleurs? 

Before the introduction o;; general diffusion of writing it is evident that 
a class of men whose sole occupation it* was to commit to memory and pre- 
serve the laws, usages, precedents, and details of all civil affairs and rights, 
and to whose fidelity in relatmg former transactions implicit confidence could 
be given, must of necessity have existed in society — must have been in every 
locality, and from the vast number and variety of details in every district, 
and the great interests of every community, must have been esteemed and 
recompensed in proportion to their importance in such a social state. This 
class was formed of the skalds — the men who were the living books, to be 
referred to in every case of law or property in which the past had to be 
implied to the present. Before the introduction of Christianity, and with 
Qiristianity the introduction of the use of written documents, and the dif- 
fusion, by the church establishment, of writing in every locality, the skald 
must have been among the pagan landowners what the parish priest and his 
written record were in the,oIder Christianised countriSs of Europe. In these 
all civil affairs were in written record either of the priest or the lawyer; and 
the skalda^ iiji these Christianised countries, were merely a class of wandermg 
traubadours, poets, story-tellers, minnesingers, entertained, like the dwarfs, 
court-j esters, or jugglers, by the great barons at their castles, fo» the enter- 
tainment which their songs, music, stories, or practical jokes_ might afford. 
Here, in tfiis pagan country, they were a necessary and most important ele- 
ment in the social structure. 

They were the registrars of events affecting property, and filled the place 
and duty of the lawyer and scribe in ft society in which law was very com- 
plicated; the succession to property, through affinity and faimly connection, 
very intricate,* from the want of family surnames, and the equal rights of all 
children; and in which a priesthood acquainted more or less with letters, 
the art of writing, and law, was totally wanting. The sk^ds of the north 
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disappeared at once when Christian priests were established through the 
country. They were superseded in their utility by men of education, who 
knew the art of writing; and the country had no,^ feudal barons to maintain 
such a class for amusement only. We hear little of the skalds after the lijst 
half of the twelfth century; and they are not quoted at all in the portion of 
Magnus Brlingsson’s reign given by Snorre Bturleson within th^ twelfth ..«■ 
century. '' 

Besides the payment of scatt, and the maintenance of the king s house- 
hold in the royal progresses, the whole body of the landowners were bound 
to attend the king in arms and with ships, whenever they were called upon 
to serve him either at home or abroad. The king appears, m fact, not only 
not to have wanted any prerogative that feudal sovereigns of the same times 
possessed, but to have had much more power than the monarchs of other 
countries. The middle link in the feudal system — a nobility of great crown 
vassals, with their sub-vassals subservient to them as their immediate supe- 
riors, not to the crown — was wanting m the social structure of the North- 
men. The kingly power working directly on the people was more efficient; 
and the kmgs, and all wheuhad a satisfactory claim to the royal power, had 
no difficulty in calling out the people Jor war expedilRons. These expedi- 
tions, often merely predatory in their object, consisted either* of general 
levies, m which all able-bodied men, and all ships, great and small, had to 
follow the king; or of certain quota of men, ships, and provisions, furnished 
by certain distiicts according to fixed law. All the country aloif^ the coasts 
of Norway, and as far back into the land “as the salmon swims up the 
rivers,” was divided mto ship-districts or shji-rathes; and each district had 
to furnish ships of a certain size, a certain siumber of men, and a certain 
equipment, according to its capabifity; and other* inland districts had to 
furnish cattle and other provision in fixed numbers. 

This arrangement was made by Harold Harfagr’s successor, Hakon, 
who reigned between 933 and 961; and as Hakon was the foster-son of 
jithelsian of England, and was bred up to manhood in his court, it is not 
improbable that this arrangement may have been borrowed from the simi- 
lar arrangement made by King Alfred for the defence of the English coast 
against the Northmen; unless _we take the still more probable conjecture 
that Alfred himself borrowed it from them, as they were certainly m all 
naval and military affairs superior to his own people in that age. It is to 
be observed that, for the Northmen, these levies for predatory expeditions 
were by no means unpopular or onerous. “To gather property ” by plun- 
dering the coa,sts of cattle, meal, malt,' wool, slaves, was a favourite summer 
occupation. "When the crops were in tjhe ground in spring, the whole popu- 
lation, which was seafaring as well as agricultural in its habits, was altogether 
idle until harvest; and the great success in amassing booty, a.%,jilcings, on 
the coasts, made the leding, as it was called, a favourite service during maay 
reigns; and> it appears that the service might be commuted sometimes into 
a war tax, when it was inconvenient to go on the levy. Every man, it is to 
be observed, who went upon these expeditions, was udal born to some por- 
tion of land at home; that is, had certain udal rights of succession, or of 
purchase, or of partition, connected with the little estate of the family of 
which he was a member. 

All these complicated rights and interests connecting people settled in 
Northumberland, East Anglia, Normandy, or Iceland, with ‘'landed prop- 
erty situated in^the valleys of Norway, required a body of men, like the 
skalds, whose sole occupation was to record in their stories trustworthy 
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accounts, not only of the historical events, but of the deaths, intermarriages, 
pedigrees, and other family circumstances of every person of any note 
engaged in them. We ftnd, accordingly, that the sagas are, as justly 
observed by Pinkerton, rather memoirs of individuals than history. They 
give the most careful heraldic tracmg of every man’s km they speak of, 
bec;guse he was kin to landowners at home, or they were km to him. In 
such a» social state we may believe that the class of skalds were not, as we 
generally suppose, merely a class of story-tellers, poets, or harpers, going 
about with gossip, song, and music; but were interwoven with the social 
institutions of the country, and had a footing m the material interests of 
the people. 

To take an interest in the long-past events of history is an acquired 
intellectual taste, and not at all the natural taste of the unlettered man. 
Wlien we are told of the Norman baron m Iris castle-hall, or the Iceland 
peasant’s family around their winter fireside in their turf-built huts, sitting 
down in the tenth or the eleventh century to listen to, get by heart, and 
transmit to the rising generation the accounts of historical events of the 
eighth or ninth century m Norway, England, or Denmark, we feel that, 
however pleasing this picture may to tire fancy, it is not true to nature 
— not consistent with the human mind in a rude illiterate social state. 
But when we consider the nature of the peculiar udal principle by which 
land or other property was transmitted through the social body of these 
Northmen, vfe see at once a sufficient foundation in the material interests, 
both of the baron and the peasant, for the support of a class of traditionary 
relators of past events. Everyjoerson in every expedition was udal born to 
something at home — to the laingdom, oj- to a little farm, and this class were 
the recorders* of the vested rights of individuals, and of family alliances, 
feuds, or other interests, when written record was not known. For many 
generations after the first Northmen settled ui England or •Normandy, it 
must, from the uncertain issue of their hostilities with the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, have been matter of deep interest to every individual to know how 
it stood with the branch of the family in possession of the piece of udal land 
in the mother-country to which he also was udal born, that is, had certain 
eventual rights of succession; and whether to return and claim their share 
of any succession which may have opened up to them m Norway must have 
been a question with settlers in Northumberland, Normandy, or Iceland, 
which could only be solved by the information derived from such a class as 
the skalds. 

Before the clergy by their superior learning extinguished the vocation 
of this class among the Northmen, th^ skalds appear fo have been frequently 
employed also as confidential messengers or ambassadors, as, for instance, 
in the prappeal of a marriage between Olaf kmg of Norway and the daughter 
of* King Olaf of Sweden, and of a peace between the two countries to be 
established by this alliance. The skalds, by their profession, coald go from 
court to qpurt without suspicion, and in comparative safety; because, being 
generally natives of Iceland, they had no hereditary family feuds with the 
peop^^ of the land, no private vengeance for family Injuries to apprehend; 
and, being usually rewarded by gifts of rings, chains, goblets, and such trink- 
ets, they could, without exciting suspeion, carry with them the tokens by 
which, before the art of writing was conunon in courts, the messenger who 
had a private’errand to unfold was accredited. When kings or great people 
met ill those ages they exchanged gifts or presents with each other, and do 
so stiU in the East; and the original object of this cuatdln was that each 
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should have tokens known to the other, by which any bearer afterwards 
should be accredited to the original owner of the article sent with him in 
token, and even the amount of confidence to be reposed in him denoted. 

We, with writing at command, can scarcely perhaps conceive the shifts 
people must have been put to when even the most simple communication or 
order had to be delivered viva voce to some agent who was to carry it, and " 
who had to produce some credential or token that he was to be believed. 
Every act of importance between distant parties had to be transacted by 
tokens. Our wonder and incredulity cease when we consider that such a 
class of men as those who composed and transmitted this great mass of saga 
literature were evidently a necessary element in the social arrangements of 
the time and people, and, together with their literature or traditional songs 
and stories, were intimately connected with the material interests of aU, 
and especially of those who had property and power. They were not merely 
a class of wandering poets, troubadours, or story-tellers, living by the 
amusement they afforded to a people in a state too rude to support-any class 
for their intellectual amusement only. The skalds, who appear to have 
been divided into two classes — poets, who composed or remembered verses 
in which events were related, or chiefs and their deeds tiommemorated; and 
saga-men, who related historical accounts of transactions past of present — 
were usually, it may be said exclusively, of Iceland.^ 

Several of the kings of Sweden entertained Icelandic skald^, but it was 
at the courts of Norwegian monarchs that they found the most hospitable 
reception and liberal patronage. Thus Harold Harfagr had always in his 
service four principal skalds, who were the wtimate companions of his leis- 
ure liours, and with whom he even counselled upon his most serious and 
important affairs. He assigned them the highest ^ats at the: royal board, 
and gave them precedence over all his other courtiers. St. Olaf, king of 
Norway — whose zeal against the pagan religion induced him to include the 
songs of the skalds among the other inventions of the demon, and of whom 
the skald Sigvat said, “He was unwilling to listen to any lay” — deprived 
them of their accustomed precedence at his court. But such was the force 
of ancient feelings and prejudice that this monarch continued to give them 
much of his confidence, and frequently employed them on the most impor- 
tant public missions. 

Nor could he suppress the wish that his own name might live in song, 
and he was accompanied to the field m the last fatal battle, which terminated 
his life and reign, by three of the most celebrated Icelandic skalds of the time, 
to whom he assigned in the midst of his bravest champions a conspicuous 
post, where they migh'l be able distinctly to see -and hear, and afterwards 
relate the events of the day. Thormod, one of these skalds, dictated a lay, 
which the whole army sung after him, and which is stiU extant- Two of 
them fell dead by the king’s side, and Thormod, though mortally wounded 
by an arroN?, would not desert him, but still continued to chant the praises 
of the saintly king until he expired.* 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OP THE NORTHMEN 

If the historical sagas tell us little concerning the religion and religious 
establishments of the pagan Northmen, they give us incidentally a great 
deal of curious and valuable information about their social condition and 
institutions. The following observations are picked up from the sagas. 
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The lowest class in the community were the ihraell (thralls, slaves). 
They were the prisoners captured by the vikings at sea on piratical cruises, 
or carried off “from the coasts of foreign countries in marauding expeditions. 
Th«se captives were, if not ransomed by their friends, bought and sold at 
regular s]^ve markets. Thb owners could kill them without any fine, mulct, 
or naanbod to the king, as in the case of the murder or manslaughter of a 
free mSn. King Olaf Tryggvason, in his childhood, his mother Astrid, and 
his foster-father Thorolf, were captured by an Esthonian viking, as they 
were crossing the sea from Sweden on their way to Novgorod, and were 
divided among the crew, and sold. An Esthonian man called Klerkon got 
Olaf and Thorolf as his share of the booty; but Astrid was separated from 
her son Olaf, then only three years of age. Klerkon thought Thorolf too old 
for a slave, and that no work would be got out of him to repay his food, and 
therefore killed him; but sold the boy to a man called Klrerk for a goat. 

A peasant called Reas bought him from Klserk for a good cloak; and he 
remained in slavery until he was accidentally recognised by his uncle, who 
was m the service of the Russian king, and was by him taken to the court of 
Novgorod, where he ^rew up. His mother, Astrid, apparently long after- 
wards, was recognisea by a Norwegian merchant called Lodin at a slave 
market to w*hich she had been brought for sale. Lodin offered to purchase 
her, and carry her home to Norway, if she would accept of him in marriage, 
which she jojjfully agreed to; Lodin being a man of good birth, who some- 
times went on expeditions as a nierchant, and sometimes on viking cruises. 
On her return to Norway her frignds approved of the match as suitable; and 
when her son. King Olaf Tryggvason, came to the throne, Lodin and his sons 
by ^trid were in high favour? This account of the capturing, selling^and 
buying slaves, 'and killing one worn out, is related as an ordinary matter. 
In Norway this class appears to have been better treated than on the south 
side of the Baltic, and to have had some rights. Lodin had to' ask his slave 
Astrid to accept of him in marriage. 

We find them also in the first half of the eleventh century, at least under 
some masters, considered capable of acquiring and holding property of their 
own. When Asbiorn came from Halogaland in the north of Norway to 
purchase a cargo of meal and malt, of which articles King Olaf the Saint, 
fearing a scarcity, had prohibited the exportation from the south of Nor- 
way, he went to his relation Erling Skialgsson, a peasant or bondi, who was 
married to a sister of the late King Olaf Tryggvason, and was a man of great 
power. Erling told Asbiorn that in (jonsequence of the law he could not 
supply him, but that his thralls or slaves could probably sell him as much as 
he required for loading his Vessel; adding the remarkable observation that 
they, the slaves, are not bound by the law and country regulations like other 
men — evidently from the notion that they were not parties, like other men, 
to the making of the law in the Thing. ^ 

It is told of this Erling, who was one of the most considerable men in the 
coimtry, and brother-in-law of King Olaf Tryggvason, although of the bonder 
or peasant class, that he had always ninety free-born men in his house, and 
two hundred or more when Jarl Hakon, then regent of the country, came 
into the neighbourhood; that he had a ship of thii'ty-two banks of oars; 
and when he went on a viking cruise, or in a levy with the king, had two 
hundred men at least with him. He had always on his farm thirty slaves, 
besides other wprkpeople; and he gave them a certain task as a day’s work 
to do, and gave them leave to work for themselves in the twlight, or in the 
night. He also gave them land to sow, and gave them the benefit of their 
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own crops; and he put upon them a certain value, so that they could redeem 
themselves from slavery, which some could do the first or second year, and 
“all who had any luck could do it in the third year,” With tins money 
Erling bought new slaves, and he settled those who had thus obtained t^eir 
freedom on his newly cleared land, and found employment for them in use- 
ful trades, or in the herring fishery, for which he furnished them with pets 
and salt. The same course of management is ascribed in the Sagar of St. 
Olaf to his stepfather, Sigurd Syr, who is celebrated for his prudence, and 
wisdom, and skill in husbandry; and it has probably been general among the 
slaveholders. The slaves who had thus obtained their freedom would belong 
to what appears to have been a distinct class from the peasants or bonders 
on the one hand, or the slaves on the other — the class of unfree men, 

This class — the unfree — appears to have consisted of those who, not 
being udal born to any land in the country, so as to be connected with and 
have an interest in the succession to any family estate, were not free of the 
Things; were not entitled to appear and deliberate in those i^semblios; were 
not Thingsmen. This class of unfree is frequently mentioned in general levies 
for repelling invasion, when aU men, free and unfree, are summoned to appear 
in arms; and the term unfree evidently refers to m^n who had personal 
freedom, and were not thralls, as the latter could only be collected to a levy 
by their masters. This class would include all the cottars on the land pay- 
ing a rent in work upon the farm to the peasant, who was udal born pro- 
prietor; and, under the name of housemen, this class of labSurers in hus- 
bandry still exists on every farm in Norway. It would include also, the 
house-carls, or free-born indoor men, of wfiom Erling, we see, always kept 
ninety about him. They were, m fact, hi,'3 bodyguard and garrison, the 
equivalent to the troop maintained by the feudal'^baron of Germany in his 
eastle; and they followed the hondi or peasant in his summer excursions of 
piracy, or on 'the levy when called out by the Icing. They appear to have 
been free to serve whom they pleased. 

We find many of the class of bonders who kept a suite of eighty or ninety 
men — as Erling, Harek of Thiotto, and others. Sweyn, of the little isle of 
Gairsay in Orkney, kept, we are told in the Orkney inga Saga, eighty men all 
winter; and as we see the owner of this farm, which could not produce bread 
for one-fourth of that number, trusting for many years to his success in 
piracy for subsisting his retainers, we must conclude that they formed a 
numerous class of the community. This class would also include workpeo- 
ple, labourers, fishermen, tradesmen, ^and others about towns and farms, or 
rural townships, who,r although personally free and free-born, not slaves, 
were unfree in respect of the rights possessed by the class of bonders, land- 
owners, or peasants, in the Things. They had the protection and civil rights 
imparted by laws, but not the right to a voice in the enactment of the laws, 
or regifiation of public affairs in the Things of the coimtry. They weref in 
their rights, in the condition of the German population at the present day. 


Bondi 

The class above the imfree in civil rights, the free peasant-proprietors, or 
bonder class, were the most important and influential in the c^ommunity. We 
have no word in English, or in any other modem language, 'exactly equiva- 
lent to the wqrd hondi, because the class itself never existed among us. 
Feasant does not express it; because we associate with the word peasant 
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the idea of inferior social importance to the feudal nobility, gentry, ar 
landed proprietors of a country, and this bonder class was itself the highe 
class m the cfluntry. Yeoman, or, in Cumberland, statesman, expresses the 
coadition only relatively to the portions of land owned by theni; not the 
social pogition as the highest class of landowners. If the Americans had 
woid to express the class of small landholders m their old settled states wf 
live on* their little properties, have the highest social influence in the coui 
try, and are its highest class, and, although without family aggrandisemei 
by primogeniture succession, retain family distinction and descent, ar 
even family pride, but divide their properties on the udal prmciple amor 
their children, it would express more justly what the bonder class were tha 
the words landholder, yeoman, statesman, peasant-proprietor, or peasan 
In the translation of the Heimskrmgla, where the word peasant is used h 
tlie word hond%,^ the reader will have to carry in mind that these peasan 
were, in fact, an hereditary aristocracy, comprehending the great mass < 
the population, holding their little estates by a far more independent tenui 
than the feudal nobility of other countries, and having their land_ strict! 
entailed on their own families and km, and with much family pride, an 
much regard for ancf lecord of their family descent and alliances, becauf 
each little estate was entailed on each peasant’s whole family and kin. 

Udal right was, and is to this day in Norway, a species of entail, in realt; 
in the familjj that is udal born to it. The udal land could not be alienate 
by sale, gift to the church, escheat to a superior, forfeiture, or by any othi 
casualty, from the kindred who were udal born to it; and they had, howevi 
distantly connected, an eventufll right of succession vested in them superit 
to any right a stranger in bldbd could ij.cquire. The udal born to a piftce ( 
land could evict any other possessor, and, until a very late period, eve 
without any repayment of what the new possessor having no udal rigl 
may have paid for it, or laid out upon it, and at the presenfday a right ( 
redemption within a certain number of years, is competent to those udi 
born to an estate which has been sold out of a family. The right to tl 
crown of Norway itself was udal born right m a certain family or rac' 
traced from Odin down to Harold Harfagr through the Ynghng dynasty, i 
a matter of religious faith; but from Harold Harfagr as a fixed legal an 
historical point. All who were of his blood were udal born to the No 
wegian crown, and with equal rights of succession in equal degrees of pn 
pinquity. The eldest son had no exclusive right, either by law or in publ 
opinion, to the whole succession, and the kingdom was more than oni 
divided equally among all the sons. * , 

This prmciple of equal* succession appears to have been so rooted in tl 
social arrangement and public mind that, notwithstanding all the evils 
produced in •the succession to the crown by internal warfare between brotl 
ers, it seems never to have been shaken as a principle of right; and tl 
kings who had laboured the most to unite the whole country int * one sove 
eignty, as* Harold Harfagr, were the first to divide it again among their son 
One cause of this may have been the impossibility, among all classes, froi 

' Bondi (in tlio plural bamdei) does not suit tie Engliali ear, and there is no reasoning wi 
the ear m matters of language. Bonder, althoftgh it he plural, is therefore used singularl; 
and bonders, although it be a double plural, to exprass more than one of the bondi. The wo: 
itself, iondi or b^dndir, seems derived from hu, a country dwelling, signifying also the stoc 
wealth, aflaiis, and all that belongs to husbandry. The word hu is still retained in Orkney ai 
Shetland, to express- the prinoipal farm and farm-house of a small township or property, t" 
residence of the proprietor ; and is used in Denmark and Norway to express stock, or far 
stock and substance. 
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the king to the peasant, of providing otherwise for the younger branches of 
a family than by giving them a portion of the land itself, or of the products 
of the land paid instead of money taxes to the orown. Legitifnacy of birth 
was held of little account, owing probably to marriage not being among the 
Odm-worshippers a religious as well as a civil act; for we find all „the chil- 
dren, illegitimate as wdl as legitimate, esteemed equal in udal-born right 
even to the throne itself; and although high descent on the mothei^s side 
also appears to have been esteemed, it was no obstacle even to the succession 
to the crown that the mother, as in the case of Magnus the Good, had been 
a slave. 

This was the consequence of polygamy, in which, as in the East, the 
kings indulged. Harold Harfagr had nine wives at once, and many concu- 
bines; and every king, even King Olaf the Saint, had concubines as well as 
wives; and we find polygamy indulged in down to about 1130, when Sigurd 
the Crusader’s marriage with Cecilia, at the time his queen was alive and 
not divorced, was opposed by the Bishop of Bergen, who would not cele- 
brate it; but nevertheless the priest of Stavanger performed the ceremony, 
on the king’s duly paying the church for the indulgence. Polygamy appears 
not to have been confined to kings and great men; f8r we find in the old 
Icelandic law book, called the Grey Goose, that, in determining *the mutual 
rights of succession of persons born in either country, Norway or Iceland, 
in the other countryj it is provided that children born in Norway in bigamy 
should have equal right as legitimate children — which also proves that in 
Iceland civilisation was advanced so much further than in Norway that 
bigamy was not lawful there, and its offspAng not held legitimate. Each 
little ^estate was the kingdom in miniature, sSmetimes divided among chil- 
dren, and again reunited by succession of single Successors “by udal-born 
right vesting it in one. These landowners, with their entailed estates, old 
families, and Extensive kin or clanship, might be called the nobility of the 
country, but that, from their great numbers and small properties, the tend- 
ency of the equal succession to land being to prevent the concentration of 
it into great estates, they were the peasantry. 

In social influence thev had no class, like the aristocracy of feudal coun- 
tries, above them. All the legislation, and the administration of law also, 
was in their hands. They alone conferred the crown at their Things. No 
man, however clear and undisputed his right of succession, ventured to 
assume the kingly title, dignity, and power, but by the vote and concur- 
rence of a Thing. He was proposed Ijy a bonder; his right explained; and 
he was received by the- Thing before he could levy subsistence, or men and 
aid, or exert any act of kingly power •within the' jurisdiction of the Thing. 
After being received and proclaimed at the Ore Thing held at Trondhjem 
as the general or sole king of Norway, the upper king— which that Thing 
alone had jhe right to do — he had still to present himself to each of the 
other district Things, of which there were four, to entitle him to exercise 
royal authority, or enjoy the rights of royalty within their districts. 

The bonders of the district, who had voice and influence in those Things 
by family connection and personal merit, were the first men in the country. 
Their social importance is illustrated by the remarkable fact that established 
kings — as, for instance. King Olaf Tryggvason — married their sisters and 
daughters to powerful bonders, while others of their sisters #ind daughters 
were married to the kings of Sweden and Denmark. Erling the bonder 
refused the title., of jarl when he married Estrith, the king’s sister. Lodin 
married the widow of a king, and the mother of King Olaf Tryggvason. 
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There was no idea of disparagement, or inferiority, in such alliances; which 
shows how important and influential this class was in the community. 


The Absence of a Feudal Aristocracy 

Ih would be a curious inquiry for the political philosopher to examine the 
causes which produced, in the tenth century, such a difference in the social 
condition of the Northmen and of the cognate Anglo-Saxon branch in England 
and Germany. Physical causes connected with the nature of the country 
and climate, as well as the conventional causes of udal right, and the exclusion 
of inheritance by primogeniture, prevented the accumulation of land into 
large estates, and the rise of a feudal nobility like that of Gennany. The 
following physical causes appear not only to have operated directly in pre- 
venting the growth of the feudal system in the country of the Northmen, but 
to have produced some of the conventional causes also which concurred to 
prevent it. 

The Scandmavian peninsula consists of a vast table of mountain land, 
too elevated in general for cultivation, or even for the pasturage of large 
heuls or ffccks together in any one locality; and although sloping gently 
towards the Baltic or the Sound on the Swedish side, and there susceptible 
of the sartie inhabitation and husbandry as other countries, in as far as clime 
and soil wnfallow, on the other side — the proper country of the Northmen — 
throwing out towards the sea alTround huge piongs of rocky and lofty ridges, 
either totally bare of soil or covered with pine forests, growing apparently out 
of the very rock, and with no useful soil,beneath them. The valleys and deep 
glens between these ridges, which shoot up into lofty pinnacles, precipices, 
and mountains, are filled at the lower end by the ocean, forming fjords, as 
these inlets of the sea are called, which run far up into the land, in some cases 
a hundred miles or more; yet so narrow that the stones, it is said, rolling 
down from the mountain slope on one side of such a fjord, are often projected 
from the steep overhanging precipice, in which the slope half-way down ends, 
across to the opposite shore. These fjords in general, however, are line 
expanses or inland lakes of the ocean, — calm, deep, pme blue; and shut in 
on every side by black precipices and green forests, and with fair wooded 
islets sleeping on the bosom of the water. 

These fjords are the peculiar and characteristic feature of Norwegian 
scenery. Rivers of great volume of water, but generally of short and rapid 
com-se, pour into the fjords from the Eielde, or high l^ible-land behmd, which 
forms the body or mass of'the counti^i’. It is on the flat spots of arable land 
on the borders of these fjords, rivers, and the lakes into which the rivers 
expand, that the population lives. In some of these river-valleys and sea- 
valleys a single farm of a few acres of land is only found here and there in many 
miles of country, the bare rock dippmg at once into the blue dee * water, and 
leaving np margin for cultivation. In others, narrow slips of inhabitable 
arable land extend some way, but are hemmed in behind, on the land side, 
by the rocky ridges which form the valley ; and they are seldom^ broad enough 
to admit of two rows of little farms, or,even of two large fields, in the breadth 
between the hiU-foot and the water; and in the length are often interiupted 
by some bare prong of rock jutting from the side-ridge into the slip of arable 
level land, ana dividing it from such another slip. All the land capable of 
cultivation, either with spade or plough, has been cultivated from the most 
remote times; and there is little room for improvement, because it is the 
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ground-rock destitute of soil, not merely trees or loose rocks encumbering 
the soO, that opposes human industry. The little estates, not averaging 
perhaps fifty acres each of arable land, are densely_ inhabited; “^because the 
seasons for preparing the ground, sowing, and reaping, are so brief that fjiU 
husbandly work must be performed m the shortest possible time, and conse- 
quently at the expense of supporting, all the year, a great many hands on 
farm to perform it. And the fishmg in the fjord, river, or lake, the summer 
pasturage for cattle in the distant fielde-glens attached to each little estate 
in the mhabited country, and a little wood-cutting in the forest afford sub- 
sistence to many more people than the little farm itself would require for its 
cultivation in a better clime, or could support from its own produce The 
extent of every little property has been settled for ages, and want of soil and 
space prevents any alteration in the extent, and keeps it within the unchange- 
able boundaries of rock and water. 

It IS highly interesting to look at these original little family estates of the 
men who, m the ninth and tenth centmdes, played so important a part m the 
finest countries of Europe — who were the origin of the men and events we 
see at this day, and whose descendants aie now seated on the thrones and in 
the palaces of Europe, and in the West have made a' new world of social 
arrangements for themselves. The sites, and even the names, (5f the little 
estates or gaards on which these men were born remaui unchanged, in many 
instances, to this day; and the posterity of the original proprietors of the 
nmth century may reasonably be supposed, in a country in whicn the laud is 
entailed by udal right upon the family, to be at this day the possessors — 
engaged, however, now in cuttmg wood for tSie French or Newcastle market, 
insteskd of in conquering Normandy 8,nd Nortlfumberland. 

Some of the great English nobility and gentry Teave their *bwn splendid 
seats, parks, and estates in England, to enjoy shootmg and fishing m Norway 
for a few weeks. _ They are little aware that they are perhaps passing by the 
very estates which then own ancestors once ploughed — sleeping on the 
same spot of this earth on which their forefathers, a thousand years ago, 
slept, and were at home; men, too, as proud then of their high buth, of their 
descent, through some seven-and-twenty generations, from 0 dm, or his fol- 
lowers, the Gotar, as their posterity are now of having “ come in with or before 
the Conqueror.” The common traveller visiting this land destitute of archi- 
tectural remains of former magnificence, without the temples and classical 
ruins of Italy, or the cathedrals and giant castles of Germany, will j^et feel 
here that the memorials of former generations may be materially insignificant, 
yet morally grand. These little farms "and houses, as they stand at this day, 
were the homes of men whose rude, but just and firm sense of then- civil and 
political rights in society, is, in the present times, radiating from the spark of 
it they kindled in England, and working out m every country the emancipa- 
tion of mafikind from the thraldom of the institutions which grew up uncter 
the Roman Empire, and stUl cover Italy and Germany, along with the decay- 
ing ruins of the splendour, taste, magnificence, power, and oppressipn of their 
rulers. Eui'ope holds no memorials of ancient historical events which have 
been attended by such great results in our times as some rude excavations 
in the shore-banks of the island of Vigero,' in More — which are pointed out 
by the finger of tradition as the dry docks in which the vessels of Rolf Ganger, 
from whom the fifth in descent was our William the Conqueror, were drawn 
up in winter, and from whence he launched them, and set out from Norway 
on the expedition in which he conquered Normandy. 

'YigeiO, the Isle of Viger, Is situated in Haram parish, In the haUiwiok of Soud M5r. 
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The philosopher might seat himself beside the historian amidst the ruins 
of the Capitol, and with Rome and aU the monuments of Roman power and 
magmficencfi under his eye might ventm-e to ask whether they, magnificent 
and imposing as they are, suggest ideas of greater social interest — are con- 
nected jvith grander moral results on the condition, weU-being, and civilisation 
, of^the hiunan race in every land, than these rude excavations in the isle of 
Vigei, which once held Rolf Ganger’s vessels. 

It is evident that such a country in such a climate never could have afforded 
a rent, either m money or in natural products, for the use of the land, to a 
class of feudal nobility* possessing it in great estates, although it may afford 
a subsistence to a class of small w'orking landowners, like the bonders, givmg 
their own labour to the cultivation, and helping- out their agricultural means 
of living with the earnings of their labour in other occupations — in piracy 
and pillage on the coasts of other countries in the ninth century, and in the 
nineteenth with the cod fishery, the herring fishery, the wood trade, and other 
peaceful occupations of industry. On account of these physical circum- 
stances — of a soil and climate which afford no surplus pioduce from land, 
after maintaining the needful labourers, to go as rent to a landlord — no pow- 
erful body of feudaP nobility could ^row up in Norway, as m other countries 
m the Micfdlc Ages; and, from the same causes, now in modern times, during 
the four hundred years previous to 1814 in which Denmaik had held Norway, 
all the enc^m-agement that could be given by the Danish government to rais- 
ing a class of nobility m Norway was unavailing. . 

Slavery even could not exi^t in any comitry in which the labour of the 
slave would barely produce tWls subsistence of the slave, and would leave no 
surplus gam from his labour^or a master; still less could a nobility, o.j body 
of great laiTdowners dfawing rent, subsist where land can barely produce 
subsistence for the labour which, in consequence of the shortness of the seasons, 
is required in very large quantity, in proportion to the area, for its cultivation. 
We find, accordingly, that when the viking tiadc, the occupation of piracy 
and pillage, was extinguished by the influence of Christianity, the progress 
of civilisation, the rise of the Hanseatic League and of its establishments, 
which m Norway itself both repressed piracy and gave beneficial occupation 
m the fisheries to the sm-plus population foimerly occupied in phacy and 
warfare, that class of people which had formerly been engaged all summer 
and autumn in marauding expeditions fell back upon husbanchy and ordinary 
occupations ; and the class of slaves, the thralls, was necessarily superseded 
in their utility by people living at home aU the year. The last piratical 
expeditions were about the end of tlie twelfth centjpry, and in the following 
century thraldom, or slavery, was» it is understood, abolished by law by 
Magnus the Law Improver. The labour of the slave was no longer needed 
at home, and would not pay the cost of his subsistence. 


. The Things 

Physical circumstances also, and not conventional or accidental circum- 
stances, evidently moulded the othqj- social arrangements of the Northmen 
into a shape different from the feudal. The Things or assemblies of the people, 
which kmgs^ad to respect and refer to, may be deduced much more reason- 
ably from natural causes similar to those which prevented the rise of a feudal 
class of nobles m Norway, than from political institutions or principles of 
social arrangement carried down from the ancient Germans in a natural 
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state of liberty in remote ages. In every age and country, there are but two 
ways in which the governing class of a community can issue then laws, com- 
mands, or will, to the governed. One is through i^iting and by the arts of 
writing and reading being so generally diffused that in every locality one indi- 
vidual at least, the civil functionary or the parish priest, is able to communi- 
cate the law, command, or will of the governing to that small group of the . 
governed over which he is placed. 

The other way, and the only way where, from the nature of the soil and 
climate, the governed are widely scattered, and writing and reading are rarely 
attained, and such civU or clerical arrangement not efficient, was to convene 
Things or general assemblies of the people, at which the law, command, or 
will of the governing could be made known to the governed. Theie could be 
no other way, in poor, thinly inhabited countries especially, by which the gov- 
erning, however despotic, could get their law, command, or will done; for 
these must be made known to be executed or obeyed, whether they were for 
a levy of men or of money, for war or for peace, for rewarding and honour- 
ing, or for punishing and disgracmg — the law, command, or will must be 
promulgated. 

The concurrence of a few great noblas could not hele give effect to the 
royal command, law, or will; because the few, the intermediate link of a pow- 
erful aristocracy, were from physical causes — the poverty of the soil — totally 
wanting among the Northmen, and the kings had to deal direct with the 
people in great general assembhes or Tilings. The necessity of holding such 
general meetings or Things for announcing to the people the levies of men, 
ships, and provisions required of them, and for all public business, and the 
check ^iven by the Things to all measures not approved of by the public 
judgment, appear in every page of the Heimskringla, *knd constitute its great 
value, in fact, to us, as a record of the state of social arrangement among our 
ancestors. The necessity of assembling the people was so well established 
that we find no public act whatsoever undertaken without the deliberation 
of a Thing; and the principle was so engrafted in the spirit of the people 
that even the attack of an enemy, the com'se to be taken in dangerous cir- 
cumstances, to retreat or advance, were laid before a Thing of all the people 
in the fleet or army; and they often referred it to the king’s own judgment — 
that is, the king took authority from the Thing to act in the emergency on 
his own plan and judgment. _ 

A reference to the people in all that concerned them was interwoven with 
the daily life of the Northmen, in peace and in war. We read of “house 
Things,’’ of “court Things,” of “district Things,” for administering law, of 
Things for eonsffitation of all engaged in an expedrtion; and in all matters, 
and on all occasions, in which men were embarked with common interests, a 
reference to them.selves, a universal spirit of self-government in society, was 
established. King Sverri, who reigned from 1177 to 1203, although taking 
his own wa^in his military enterprises, appears in a saga of his reign never 
to have omitted calling a Thing, and bringing it round by his speeches, which 
are often very characteristic, to his ovm opinion and plans. 

So essential were Things considered, wheresoever men were acting with a 
common stake and interest, that in wa^r expeditions the call to a Thing on 
the war-horn or trumpet appears to have been a settled signal-call known to 
aU men --- like the call to arms, or the call to attack; and each kjpd of Thing, 
whether it was a general Thing that was summoned, or a house Thing of the 
king’s counsellors, or a herd Thing of the court, or of the leaders of the troops, 
appears to have had its distinct peculiar call on the war-horn known to all 
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men. In the ordinary affairs of the country, the Things were assembled in 
a simple and effective way. A hod, called a budstikke in Norway, where it 
is still used,* was a stick of wood like a constable’s baton, with a spike at the 
end of it, which was passed from house to house, as a signal for the people to 
assemble. In each house it was well known to which neighbouring house it 
hgd to*be passed, and the penalties for detainmg the bod were very heavy. 

fn modern times, the place, house, and occasion of meeting are stated on 
a slip of paper inclosed in the bottom of the budstick; but in former times 
the Thing-place, and the time allowed for repairing there, were knovm, and 
whether to go armed er unarmed was the only matter requiring to be indi- 
cated. An arrow split into four parts was the known token for appearing 
in arms. If the people of a house to which the token was carried were from 
home, and the door locked, the bearer had to stick it on the door by the spike 
inserted in one end for this purpose; if the door was open, but the people not 
at home, the bearer had “ to stick it in the house-father’s gieat chair at the 
fiieside”; and this was to be held a legal delivery of the token, exonerating 
the last bearer from the penalties for detaining it. The peace token, a simple 
stick with a spike; the war token, an arrow split into quarters, and sent out 
in different directions; a token in shape of an axe, to denote the presence of 
the king at the Thing; and one in shape of the cross, to denote that church 
matters were to be considered — are understood^ to have been used before 
writing an^l reading were diffused. On one occasion, we read of Jarl Hakon 
issuing the usual token for the bonders to meet Iiim at a Thing; and it was 
exchanged, in its course, for the'war token, and the bonders appeared m arms, 
and overpowered the jarl and his attendants. 

The Things appear not te have b^en representative, but primary jissem- 
bhes, of all“the bondefs of the district udal born to land. In Sweden there 
appears to have been one general Thing held at Upsala, at the time when the 
festivals or sacrifices to Thor, Odin, and Frigg were celebrated. From the 
proceedings of one of the Things held at Upsala in February or March, 1018, 
related in the Saga of St. Olaf, we may have some idea of the power of those 
assemblies. King Olaf of Sweden, who had a great dislike to Olaf king of 
Norway, was forced by this Thing to conclude a peace with and give his 
daughter in marriage to King Olaf of Norway, in order to put an end to 
hostilities between the two countries; and they threatened, by their lagman, 
to depose him for misgoveimnent, if he refused the treaty and alliance which 
King Olaf of Norway proposed by his ambassador Hialte the skald. The lag- 
man appears to have been the depositary and expounder of the laws passed 
by the Things, and to have been either appointe^l by the people as their 
president at the Things,* or to have held his office by hereditary succession 
from the godar, and to have been priest and judge, exercising both the relig- 
ious and judicial function. 

■ At this general Thing at Upsala the lagman of the district of Upland was 
entitled to preside; and his influence and power in this natidEal assembly 
appear to have been much greater than the king’s. It is a picturesque cir- 
cumstance, mentioned in the Saga of St. Olaf about this Thing at Upsala in 
1018, that when Thrognyr the lagman rose after the ambassador from Nor- 
way had delivered his errand, and tl^e Swedish king had replied to it, aU the 
bonders, who had been sitting on the grass before, rose up, and crowded 
together to liear what their lagman Thrognyr was going to say; and the old 
lagman, whose white and silky beard is stated to have been so long that it 
reached his knees when he was seated, allowed the clanking of their arms and 
the din of their feet to subside before he began his speech. The Things appear 
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to have been always held in the open air, and the people were seated , and 
the speakers, even the kings, rose up to address them. In the characters of 
gieat men given in the sagas we always find eloquenee, ready agrefeable speak- 
ing, a good voice, a quick apprehension, a ready delivery, and whiiung mai>- 
ners, reckoned the highest qualities of a popular king or eminent chic/. His 
talent as a public .speaker is never omitted In Sweden this one general Thing 
appears to have been for the whole country; and besides the religious or'^civd 
business, a kind of fair for exchanging commodities arose from the concourse 
of people to it from all parts of the country. 

In Norway — owing no doubt to the much greater difference in the means 
of .subsistence in the different quarters of the country, in some of which fishing- 
grounds out at sea, and even rocks abounding in sea-fowl eggs at the season, 
were subjects of property; in others pasturages in distant mountain glens, and 
in others arable lands only, arc of importance — four distinct Things appear 
in the oldest times to have been necessary for framing laws suitable to the 
different circumstances of their respective jurisdictions; and, within their 
jurisdictions, the smaller district Things appear to have determined law cases 
between parties according to the laws settled at the great Things ; and as the 
mulcts or money penalties paid for all crimes went partly fo the king, and were 
an important branch of the royal revenue, the kings, on their ’’progresses 
thi'ough the land, with the lagman of each district, appear to have held these 
Things for administering justice and collecting their revenue. /The king’s 
bailiff, or the tacksman or donatory of the revenue of the district, appears to 
have held these law Things m tlie king’s absence. The great Things appear to 
have been legislative, and the small district*>Things within their circle of 
jurisdiction administrative. Of the gieat Thiifgs_ there were in old times 
four in different quartern of Norway; the Froste Thing was hold iff the Trond- 
hjem country, at a farm called Lagtcn, m the present bailiwick of Frosten; 
Gule Thing, at Evindwick, in the shipiath of Gule, on the west coast of Nor- 
way; Eidsma Thing, at Eidsvold, in Upper Eaumerige, for the inland or 
upland districts of Norway; and Borgar Thing, at the old burgh called 8arps- 
borg, on the river Glommen, near tbe great waterfall called Sarpsfors. 

One or two other law Things appear to have been added in later times : 
one in Halogaland for the people living far north, and one on the coast between 
the jurisdiction or circle of the Sarpsborg Thing and that of the Gule Thing. 
A special Thing, called the Ore Thing, from being held on the Ore, Aar, or 
isthmus ‘ of the river Nid, on which the city of Trondhjem stands, was con- 
sidered tlie only Thmg which could confer the sovereignty of the whole of 
Norway, the other Things having no right to powers beyond their own cir- 
cles. _ It was only convened for this special purpose of exammiug and pro- 
claiming the right to the whole kingdom; and it appears to have been only 
the kingship de jure that the Ore Thing considered and confiimed; the king 
had still to rraair to each law Thing and small Thing, to obtain their acknmvl- 
edgment of ms right, and the power of a sovereign within their jurisdictions. 
The scatt or land-tax — the right of guest-quarters or subsistence on royal 
progresses — the levy of men, ships, provisions, arms, for defence at home, 
or war expeditions abroad, had to be adjudged to the kings by the Things; 
and amidst the perpetual conte.sts betw«en udal-born claimants, the principle 
of referring to the Things for the right and power of a sovereign, and for the 
title of king, was never set aside. No class but the bonders /ippeared at 

1 The Jiarrow slip of land hetwron two waters, as at a river moutli or outlet of a lalce, bo- 
tween it and the soa, i» still called lui Are or Ajro in the north of Scotland, and is the same as 
the Icolandic Ore. 
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Things with any power. The kings themselves appear to have been but 
Thinginen at a Thing 

THE.LACK OF BUILDING MATERIALS 

^"Two circumstances, which may be called accidental, concuried with the 
physical circumstances of the country, soil, and clime, to prevent the rise of a 
feudal nobility in Norway at the period, the ninth century, when feudality 
was establishing itself .over the rest of Europe. One was the colonisation of 
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Iceland by that class which m other countries became feudal lords, the other 
was the conquests in England and in France by leaders who drew off aU of the 
same class of more waibke habits than the settleis'in Iceland, and opened a 
more promising field for then’ ambition abroad in those expeditions than in 
struggling-at home against the supremacy of Harold Harfagr. In his success- 
'ful attempt to reduce all the small kings, or district kings, under his authority, 
he was necessarily thrown upon the people for support, and t^h influence 
would be naturally increased by the suppression through their aid of the 
small independent kings. 

This struggle was renewed at intervals until the introduction of Chris- 
tianity by King Olaf the Samt; and Ilie two parties appear to have supported 
the two different rehgions: the small kings and their party acUiering to the old 
religion of pdin, under which the small kings, as godars, united the offices of 
judge and priest, and levied certain dues, and presided at the sacrificial meet- 
ings as judges as well as priests; and the other party, which included the mass 
of the people, supported uhrifitianity, and the supremacy of jECing Olaf, because 
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it relieved them from the exactions of the local kings and from internal war and 
pillage. The influence of the people, and of their Things, gained by the 
removal to other countries of that class which at home would have grown 
probably into a feudal aristocracy. In Iceland an aristocratic republic was 
at first established, and in Normandy and Northumberland all that was 
aristocratic in Norway found an outlet for its activity. 

A physical circmnstance also almost peculiar to Norway, and apparently 
very little connected with the social state of a people, was of great influence, 
in concurrence with those two accidental circumstances, in preventing the 
rise of an aristocracy. The stone of the peninsula in general, and of Nor- 
way in particular, is gneiss, or other hard primary rock, which is worked with 
difficulty, and breaks up in rough shapeless lumps, or in thin schistose plates; 
and walls cannot be constructed of such building^ materials without great 
labour, time, and command of cement. Limestone is not found in abundance 
in Norway, and is rare in situations in which it can be made and easily trans- 
ported; and even clay, which is used as a bedding or cement in some comitries 
for rough lumps of stone in thick walls, is scarce in Norway. Wood has of 
necessity, in all times and with all classes, been the only building material. 
This circumstance has been of great influence in the Middle Ages on the social 
condition of the Northmen. Castles of nobles or kings, commanding’ the coun- 
try round, and secure from sudden assault by the strength of the building, 
could not be constructed, and never existed in Norway, ^e hugn fragments 
and ruins of baronial castles, and strongholds, so characteristic of the state of 
society in the Middle Ages in the feudal countries of Europe, and so orna- 
mental in the landscape now, are wanting in Norway. The noble had nothing 
to falljoack upon but his war-ship, thp king nothing but the support of the 
people. In the reign of the English king Stephen, -vfhen Englafid was cov- 
ered with the fortified castles of the nobility, to the number, it is somewhere 
stated, of fifteen- hundred, and was laid waste by their exactions and private 
wars, the sons of Harold GiUe — the kings Sigurd, Inge, and Eystein — were 
referring their claims and disputes to the decision of Things of the people. 

In Normandy and England the Northmen and their descendants felt the 
want in their mother-country of secure fortresses for their power; and the first 
and natural object of the alien landholders was to build castles, and lodge 
themselves m safety by stone walls against sudden assaults, and above all 
against the firebrand of the midnight assailant. In the mother-country, to 
be surprised and burned by night within the wooden structures in which even 
kings had to reside was a fate so common that some of the kings appeared to 
have lived on board shipsjirincipally, or on islands on the coast. 

This physical circumstance of wanting, the building material of which the 
feudal castles of other countries were constructed, and by which structures 
the feudal system itself was mainly supported, had its social as well as political 
influences on the people. The different classes were not separated from each^ 
other, in soc’^-y, by the important distinction of a difference in the magnitude 
or splendoiu* of their dwellings. The peasant at the corner of the forest could, 
with his time, material, andlabom- of his family at command, lodge himself as 
magnificently as the king — and did so. The mansions of kings and great 
chiefs were no better than the ordinary dwellings of the bonders. Lade, near 
Trondhjem — the seat of kings before the city of Trondhjem, or Nidaros, was 
founded by King Olaf Tiyggvason, and which was the mansion of Jarl 
Hakon the Great, and of many distinguished men who were jarls of Lade — 
was, and is, a wooden structure of the ordinary dimensions of the houses of 
the opulent bonders in the district. Egge — the seat of Kalf Arneson, who 
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led the bonder army against King Olaf which defeated and slew him at the 
battle of Stiklestad, and who was a man of great note and social importance 
in his day — “is, and always has been, such a farm-house of lo§s as may be seen 
on every ordinary farm estate of the same size. The foundation of a few loose 
stones, on which the lower »tier of logs is laid to raise it from the earth, remains 
always the same, although all the superstructure of wood may have been 
oftcT^-enewed; but these show the extent on the ground of the old houses. 
The equality of all ranks in these circumstances of lodging, food, clothing, 
fuel, furniture, which form great social distinctions among people of other 
countries, must have nomislied a feelmg of independence of external cir- 
cumstances — a feeling, also, of their own worth, rights, and unportance 
among the bonders — and must have raised their habits, character, and 
ideas to a nearer level to those of the highest. The kings, having no royal 
residences, were lodged, with their court attendants on the royal progresses, 
habitually by the bonders, and entertained by them in regular turn; and 
even this kind of intercourse must have kept alive a high feelmg of their own 
importance in the bonder class, in the times when, from the want of the 
machineiy of a lettered functionary class, civil or clerical, all public business 
had to be transacted directly with them in their Things. 

The lendermen, or tacksmen of the king’s farms and revenues, could 
scarcely be called a class. They were temporary functionaries, not hered- 
itary nobles;^ and had no feudal lights or jurisdiction, but had to plead m the 
Things like other bonders. As individuals they- appear to have obtained 
power and influence, but not as'" a class; and they never transmitted it to 
their posterity. f 

^ Jifrls, Churchmen, and Thingmen 

The jarls or earls were still less than the lendermen a bddy of nobility- 
approaching to the feudal barons of other lands. The title appears to have 
been altogether personal — not connected with property in land, or any 
feudal rights or jurisdiction. The jarls of Orkney — of the family of Rognvald 
jarl of More, the friend of Harold Harfagr, and fathei of Rolf Ganger — appear 
to have been the only family of hereditary nobles under the Norwegian crown 
exercising a kind of feudal power. The jarls of More appear to have been only 
functionaries or lendermen collecting the king’s taxes, managing the royal 
lands in the district, and retaining a part for their remuneration. The jarls; 
of Orkney, however, of the first line, appear to have grown independent, and 
to have paid only military service, aiid a nominal quit-rent, and only when 
forced to do so. This line appears to have been broken in upon in 1129, when 
Kala, the son of Koll^ was made jarl, rmder the name of Jaii Rognvald. His 
father Koll was married to the sister of Jarl Magnus the Saint; but the direct 
male descendants of the old line, the sons of Jarl Magnus’ brothers, ^pear not 
to have been extmet. In Norway, from the time of Jarl Hako'n'^of Lade, 
who was regent or viceroy for the Danish kings when they expelled the Nor- 
wegian descendants of Harfagr, there appears to have been a jealousy of 
conferring the title of jarl, as it probably unplied some of Jarl Hakon’s power 
in the opinion of the people. Harold,Harfagr had appointed sixteen jarls,, 
one for each district, when he suppressed the small kings; but they appear 
to have been merely collectors of his rents. 

The churchmen were not a numerous or powerful class until after the fcrst 
half of the twelfth century. They were at first strangers, ai^d many of them 
English. Nicholas Breakspear, the son, Matthew Paris tells us, of a peasant 
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employed about the Benedictine monastery of St, Albans in Hertfordshne, 
ancf educated by the monks there, was the first priest who obtained any polit- 
ical or social influence in Norway. He was sent jthere, when cardinal, on a 
mission to settle the church , and afterwards, when elected pope, 1154, under 
the title of Adrian IV, he was friendly to the Norvr^gian people. His influence 
when in Norway was beneficially exerted in preventing the canying*of arms, 
or engaging in private feuds, during certam periods of truce proclaimotf by 
the church. The body of priests in the peninsula until the end of the twelfth 
century being small, and mostly foreigners from England, both in Sweden 
and in Norway, shows the want of education in Latin^nd in the use of letters 
among the pagan Northmen ; and shows also the identity or similarity of the 
language of a great portion at least of England with that of the Scandinavian 
peninsula 

Several of the smaller institutions in society, which were transplanted 
into England by the Northmen or their successors, may perhaps be traced to 
the mocle of living which the physical circumstances of the mother-country 
had produced. The kings having, in fact, no safe resting place but on board 
ship, being in perpetual danger, during their progresses for subsistence on 
shore, of being surprised and burned in,their quarters ^Dy any trifling force, 
had no reluctance at all to such expeditions against England, the Hebrides, 
or the Orkney Islands, as they frequently undertook; and when on shore, 
and from necessity subsisting in guest-quarters in inland districts, we see the 
first rudiments of the institution of a standing army, or bodyguard, or body 
of hired men-at-arms. The kings, from the earliest times, appear to have 
kept a herd, as it was called, or court. The letdmen were paid men-at-arms; 
and y; appears incidentally from several passages in the sagas that they regu- 
larly mounted guard — posted sentries round the king’s quarters — and had 
patrols on horseback, night and day, at some distance, to brmg notice of any 
hostile advance. We fiiul that Olaf Kyrre, or the Quiet, kept a body of 120 
herdmen, 60 giosteis, and 60 housc-caila, lor doing such work as might be 
requii'ed. The standing armed force, or bodyguard, appears to have con- 
sisted of two classes of people. The herdmen were_ apparently of the class 
udal born to land, and consequently entitled to sit in Things at home; for 
they are called Thingmen, which appears to have been a title of distinction. 
The giester appears to have been a soldier of the unfree class; that is, not 
of those udal born to land, and free of or qualified to sit in the Things. They 
appear to have been the common seamen, soldiers, and followers; for we do 
not find any mention of slaves ever employed under arms in any way, or 
in any war expeditions, The giesters' appear to have been inferior to the 
Thingmen or herdmen, "as wc find thenj. employed- in inferior offices, such as 
executing criminals or prisoners. 

The victories of Sweyn, and Canute the Great, are ascribed =to the supe- 
riority oLlhe hired bands of thingmen m their pay. The massacre of the 
Danes in 1002, by .Slthelred, appeals to have been of the regular bands of 
thingmen who were quartered in the towns, and who were attacked while 
unarmed and attending a chui'ch festival. The herdmen appear not only to 
have been disciplmed and paid troops, but to have been clothed unifor^y. 
Red was always the national colom’ the Northmen, and continues still m 
Denmark and England the distinctive colour of their military dress. It was 
so of the herdmen and people of distinction in Norway, as appears from 
several parts of the sagas, in the eleventh century. 

Olaf Kyrre, pr the Quiet, appears to have introduced, in this centiuy, 
some court ceremonies or obseivances not used before. Eor each guest at the 
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ro3"al table he appointed a torch-bearer, to hold the candle. The butler stood 
in front of the king’s table to fill the cups, which, we aie told, before his time 
were of deer’s horns. The'court-marshals had a table, opposite to the king’s, 
for entertaming guests of inferior dignity. The drirdcing was either by 
measure^ or without measwre; that is, m each horn or cup there was a per- 
pendicular row of studs at equal distances, and each guest when the cup or 
hornwas passed to him drank down to the stud or mark below. At night, and 
on particular occasions, the drinking was without measure, each taking what 
ho pleased; and to be drunk at night appears to have been common even for 
the kings. Such cups with studs are still prcseiwed in miuscums, and in fam- 
ilies of the bonders. The kings appear to have wanted no external ceremo- 
nial belonging to their dignity. They were addressed in forms, still pre- 
served in the northern languages, of peculiar respect; their personal attend- 
ants were of the highest people, and were considered as holding places of 
great honour. Jarl Magnus the Saint was, in his youth, one of those who 
carried in the dishes to the royal table; and torch-bearers, herdrnen, and all 
who belonged to the court were in great consideration; and it appears to have 
been held of importance, and of great advantage, to be eni’olled among the 
king’s herdrnen. * ♦ 

We may assume from the above observations, derived from the facts 
and circumstances stated in various parts of the Heimsknngla, that the intel- 
lectual and jjolitical condition of this branch of the Saxon race, udiile it was 
pagan, was not very inferior to^ although very different from that of the 
Anglo-Saxon branch which had been Christianised five hundred years before, 
and had among them the learniiig and organisation of the church of Rome. 
They had a literature of their •own; a liwiguage common to all, and in vdiich. 
that literaturb was composed; laws, institutions, political arrangements, in 
which public opinion was powerful; and had the elements of freedom ancl 
constitutional government. Wliat may have been the compai’titive diffusion 
of the useful arts in the two branches in those ages? The test of the civilisa- 
tion of a people, next to their intellectual and civil condition, is the state of 
the useful arts among them. 


ARCHITECTUKE AND THE BUILDING OP SHIPS 

The architectural remains of public buildings in a country — of churches, 
monasteries, castles — as they are the most visible and lasting monuments, 
are often taken as the only measure of^the useful arts in former tunes. Yet a 
class of builders, or stone-masons, wandering from ceuntry to country, like 
our civil engineers and railroad contractors at the present day, may have con- 
structed these edifices; and a people or a nobility sunk in ignorance, super- 
stition, and sloth may have paid for the construction, without any diffusion 
of^the useful arts, or of combined industry, in the inert mass of nomilation 
around. Gothic architecture in both its branches, Saxon and Norman, has 
evidently sprung from a seafaring people. The nave of the Gothic cathech’al 
with its roimd or pointed arches, is the inside of a vessel with its timbers, and 
merely raised upon posts, and reversed. No working model for a Gothic 
fabric could be given that would not be^ ship turned upside down, and raised 
on pillars. 

'The name of the main body of the Gothic church — the nave, navis, or 
“ship” of the buUding, as it is called in aU the northern languages of Gothic 
root •— shows that the wooden structure of the shipbuilder hjs given the idea 
and principles to the architect, who has only translated the wood work -into 
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stone, and reversed it, and raised it to be the roof instead of the bottom of a 
fabric. The Northmen, however, can lay no claim to any attaimnent in 
architecture. The material and skill have been equally wanting among them. 
From the pagan times nothing in stone and lime exists of any importance or 
merit as a building: and the principal structure of an early age connected 
with Christiamty, the cathedral of Trondhjem, erected in the last hal^f the 
twelfth century, camiot certainly be considered equal to the great eccle^tical 
structures of Durham, York, or other English cathedrals, scarcely even to 
that of the same period erected in Orkney — the cathedral of St. Magnus. 
We have, however, a less equivocal test of the progress and diffusion of the 
useful arts among the Northmen than the church-building of their Saxon 
contemporaries, for which they wanted the material. 'When we read of bands 
of ferocious, ignorant, pagan barbarians, landing on the coasts of England or 
France, let us apply a little consideration to the accounts of them, and endeav- 
om’ to recollect how many of the useful arts must be in operation, and in a 
very advanced state too, and very generally diffused in a country, in order to 
fit out even a single vessel to cross the high seas, much more numerous squad- 
rons ffled with bands of fighting men. Legs, arms, and courage, the soldier 
and his sword, can do nothing here. • _ * 

We can imderstand multitudes of ignorant, ferocious barbarfens, pressing 
m by land upon the Roman Empne, overwhelming countries like a cloud of 
locusts, subsisting, as they march along, upon the grain ancl^ cattle of the 
inliabitants they exterminate, and settling^ with their wives and children, in 
new homes; but the moment we come to the sea we come to a check. Ferocity, 
Ignorance, and coui’age will not bring men* across the ocean. Food, water, 
fuel, clothes, arms, as well as mea, have tef be provided, collected, trans- 
ported, and be the ships ever so rude, wood-work, iron-work, rofie-work, cloth- 
work, cooper-work, in short almost all the useful arts, must be in full operation 
among a people, before even a hundred men could be transported, in any way, 
from the shores of Norway or Denmark to the coasts of England or France. 

Fixed social arrangements too, combinations of industry working for a 
common purpose, laws and security of person and property, military organisa- 
tion and discipline, must have been established and understood, in a way and 
to an extent not at all necessary to be presupposed in the case of a tumultuous 
crowd migrating by land to new settlements. Do the architectural remams, 
or the history of the Anglo-Saxon people, or of any other, in the eighth or 
ninth century, and down to the thirteenth, give us any reasonable gi'ound for 
supposing among them so wide a diffusion of the arts of working in wood and 
iron, of raising or pro»m-ing by commerce flax or hempj of the arts of making 
ropes, spinning, and weaving sailcloth, preserving provisions, coopering water 
casks, and all the other combinations of the primary arts of civilised life, 
implied in the building and fitting out of vessels to carry three or fom‘ hundred 
men '’«b^s the ocean, and to be then resting place, refuge, and home for many 
weeks, months, and on some of their viking cruises even for years? There is 
more of civilisation, and of a diffusion of the useful arts on which civilisation 
rests, implied in the social state of a people who could do this, than can be 
Justly uiferred from a people quarr}dng stones, and bringing them to the hands 
of a master builder to be put togethes in the shape of a chui’ch or castle.^ 

THE VIKINGS 

But however ^eat the progress which the Northmen may have attained 
in the arts of civilisation, they were at this time themselves the terror of the 
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whole of the civilised v^est .« As the bellicose tendencies with which their 
religion was ipipregnated were a product of the national spiiit, so a docti'ine 
which proclaimed personal Valour as the highest of virtues, and cowardice as 
the most shameful of vices must in return contribute powerfully to nourish 
the inlierent taste for war aad make it take root. The thirst for glory and the 
hope-pf booty were the two strongest passions which animated the people of 
the North, and to satisfy them they shrank neither from difficulties nor perils. 
Danger, on the contrary, stimulated their courage, since the greater the peril 
the gi eater the glory, and he who succiunbed covered with honourable wounds 
enjoyed, in Valhalla, the greatest happmess it were possible to imagine, and 
his memoiy was perpetuated on earth in the songs of the skalds. To die on 
a bed of sickness was the greatest misfortime that could fall to the lot of a 
Scandinavian hero, for this kind of death ivas dishonourable and shut him out 
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from the joys of ValhaUa. It was, therefore, not unusual that an old war- 
rior, after having vainly sought death in battle, would pray one of his friends 
to run hun through with his sword, or by some kind of a violent death end an 
existence which no longer had any charm. 

This contem^it for life was so strongly rooted in the Northern spirit that the 
mother herself silenced her solicitude for her chilch-en rather than to assure 
their welfare at the price of the slightest dishonom'. There is a tale of a 
northern chief who consulted his mother to know whether it were not better 
to retire before a much stronger enemy. She repliesl; “If I had thought 
that thou woulclst live fofever, I would have had thee swathed in wool 
ICnow that life depends on destiny; it were better to die with honour than 
to live in shame.” 

' Accustomed from childliood to a rude mode of life and a nutrimfittWhich 
developed their strength, the3r were in a condition to support easily the hard- 
ships of war, while the consciousness of their ovm valour made them brave 
every peril of land and sea. The limits of the fatherland were often too nar- 
row for youth, eager for glory and perilous adventure, and therefore they 
sought in foreim countries a more extensive area for their wild exploits. Their 
ruling idea did not, moreover, allow any honourable man to remain inactive 
at home; if he woiild gain the esteem of his fellows and the love of women he 
must scour the world and acejuire reputation and wealth abroad. 

Besides this the northern countries were poor and sterile, producing barely 
enough for the needs of their people; so necessity and mchnation joined to 
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develop the barbaric custom of piracy, which made the Northmen so dreaded 
and at the same time so famous. Each spring numerous bands^left the shores 
of the fatherland and cruised in every sea, pillaging merchant ships and 
ravaging the coasts. These terrible vikings spared nothing; if a captive 
escaped death, he found himself reduced to slavery, and his property v/as 
considered legitimate spoil Yet all vikings were not alike — some p^de a 
profession of piracy and spent almost their whole life upon the sea with no 
dwelling on shore except peihaps some tiny fortress by the sea, as a safe place 
of deposit for their loot. It is of these that it has been said, “ They never 
slept under a smoke-blacked roof, nor ate and drank at any hearth.” Their 
mode of life and their manners were as savage as their profession was cruel, 
if we are to believe what the sagas recount of some of them — that they diank 
blood and ate raw meat; but there were also vikings of another kind, who, 
instead of disturbmg the peaceful merchant, protected him and sought glory 
in pursuing and fighting the fierce pirates — asking of the merchant only 
what they and their companions absolutely stood in need of, after which they 
went their way in peace. Hjalmar, the viking, declares for example- “I 
■shall never take from the merchant or the peasant more than what I need to 
maintain my crew, and then shall payits value. I snail never let a woman 
be robbed, however rich she may be, and if one of my men does Violence to a 
woman or brings her on shipboard against her will, he shall pay for it with his 
life, be he of high or low degree.” r 

The vikings did not confine themselves.to northern parts, but at an early 
date ventured into more distant seas, peh^tratmg even to the countries of 
southern Europe which attracted them by their fertility and wealth, and 
wh«se inhabitants, more civilised, but less hifi-dy, yere able to offer but feeble 
resistance to the impetuous bravery of the Nortlimen. England, where 
social order, commerce and agriculture had been developed at an early date 
and had spre&d prosperity and wealth among the inhabitants, was the first to 
be exposed to the incursions and ravages of the Danes; while Scotland and 
Ireland were principally visited by the Noiwegians who, under the name of 
“Eastmen,” established separate kingdoms in these lands and later on 
extended their dominion over the north of Great Britain. But the Nor- 
mans (as the southerners called aU the vikings that came from northern 
latitudes, whether they were Danes, Norwegians, or Swedes) spread the 
terror of their name into countries still farther south. AU the south and west 
coasts of Europe, Flanders, France, Portugal, Spam, Italy, and Greece were 
ravaged and pillaged by the terrible Nornaans. Even the sunburnt peoples 
of Africa learned to Imow the power of the North. At one time almost the 
whole of France was conquered by them; from' the south, west, and north 
they ascended in their shallow vessels the gi-eat water-courses and joined 
their forces in the centre of the country. The city of Paris was taken, plun- 
dere^V^and sacked; and the capital of Christendom, Rome, barely escaped the 
same fate. 

The people of these lands, too weak to repel the foreign invaders by the 
sword, in their distress sought with gold and silver to make them withdraw; 
but this only encouraged the rapacious bands to return very soon. Foreign 
chi-oniclers of this age have left to-rible descriptions of the cruelties and 
horrors which the Normans perpetrated dm’iiig theii- expeditions. The river 
valleys and the most beautiful and fertile tracts of country were changed into 
deserts where one could travel great distances without meeting a single living 
being. Childriui and old people were massacred in cold blood or thrown living 
into the flames of their burning homes. Women were maltreated and men 
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put to death or reduced to slavery. But it was principally the churches, 
cloisters, and other sacred edifices, with their inmates, the nuns, monks, and 
priests, which* were the object of the fury, msults, and outrages of the still 
pagan Normans, whose natural cruelty was mixed with hatred of religion. 
During the ninth and tenth penturics these piratical excui-sions increased m so 
astounding a manner that it seemed as if the entire South would mevitably 
become the prey of the iimumerable viking bands which poured out of the 
North as if a great migratory movement weie taking place by sea. The 
reason for this increase w'as in part the demoralised condition the Frankish 
Empire had then reached owing to dissensions among the wortliless succes- 
sors of Cliarlemagne. It was therefore an easy thing for the bold Normans 
to make great progrciss, and after some of them were established in a place 
new bands were soon drawn thither in the hope of meeting with equal success. 

To this icason must be adeled an impoitaut change which the North was 
at that time undergoing. During these same ceutuiics the numerous little 
kingdoms of Denmark, as well as Norway and Sweden, were being united into 
great states, and Christianity began to be propagated throughout these lands 
and to supplant the old leligions. Many cliiets lost their possessions, and 
there were besides nuihbcrs oi discontented ones who, sincerely attached to 
the religion t>f their fathers and the old customs, could not accommodate 
themselves to the new order of things. They piefeired, therefore, to abandon 
then- fatheilajid rather than their leligion and the imrestrained freedom to 
which they were accustomed. By their emigratLon they augmented the 
already numerous bands of the vikmgs. The expeditions now assimied a 
different character. The Normans no longer sought only to phmder and 
pillage, they hoped also to establish peunianent settlements to replace d;he 
fatherland the'y had lost. * It was not until after Norman states had been set 
up in Normandy, Italy, Russia, and elsewhere, and after the union of the petty 
kingdoms and the introduction of Christianity had somewhat "dried up the 
flow by bringing peace and order to the north — it was not until then that 
the movement began to abate, and Em'ope was delivered from the scourge 
which, for centuries, had desolated its fairest lands. 9 





CHAPTER III 

NORWAY TO THE UNION OF KALMAR 
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MAGNUS I TO THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 

Magnus, whom the Norwegians had called to the throne in place of the 
unpopular Svend, was a bastard son of that odd saint Olaf by his concubine 
Almifda. He accompanied his father in the exile to Holmgard, and there 
he remained during that father’s unfortunate expedition to Norway. Left 
an orphan, he was well entertained by his host, the grand prince of Russia. 
Here he received intelligence of the unpopularity of Svend, and of the anx- 
iety with which his retarn was expected. Proceeding to Sweden, he was 
honourably received by the Swedish monarch; and a small but resolute 
band of armed men ^iccompanied him into Norway. As he passed the 
mountains into Trondhjem, the adherents of Svend fled in great alarm 
towards the southern provinces; and Svend himself followed the example. 
In his progress, Magnus received many evidences of the popular good will. 
At ths«eapital, his reception was enthusiastic. To the Thing assembled «n 
the occa^n flocked a multitude of men friendly to his cause; and there he 
was solemnly elected kmg. 

The first care of Magnus I was to reward his followers by conferring on 
them the governments which had been held by Svend’s adherents. His next 
was to collect troops and march agayist his rival. To assert his rights, the 
latter, who was then in Hadaland, sent out the arrow of war in every direc- 
tion; and many hastened to his sunmions. In the midst of the assembly, 
he asked whether they were ready to join him in resisting Magnus. Some 
expressed their^ consent; some openly refused, the greater number hesi- 
tated: but disaffection to his cause was so evident in the great body that he 
102 
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declared his resolution of seeking more faithful defenders. Leaving Nor- 
way, he repaired to Denmark, where, that very year, he died. Harthacnut 
son of CanuCe the Great c'lanned the crown of Norway; but hostilities were 
closed by the singular compact that if either died without children, he should 
succeed to the states of tire other. 

AstrTda, the widow ofUt Olaf, had accompanied Magnus into Norway; 
and such had been the aid she had procured him that he gratefully settled 
her in his palace, showing her the utmost honour. But, at the same time, 
he sent for his mother Alfhilda, whom he treated with more affection but 
with less honour. Ind^nant at this distinction, she insisted on more than 
an equality, which Astrida being unwilling to grant, the two ladies could no 
longer reside m the same house In his kingdom Magnus had more influence 
than in his palace, he effectually restored tranquillity, and became popular. 
Of his deceased father miracles were reported. The mere report was enough : 
he pretended to believe it; he well knew what honour would be his through 
his descent from a saint; and he caused the relics of the royal martyr to be 
placed in a magnificent casket, and displayed for the veneration of the 
faithful. 

On the death of 'Harthacnut, Hagnus, in accordance with the compact 
which had «been made between them, proceeded in Denmark, to take posses- 
sion of the throne. His claim was admitted by his new subjects.^ But he 
had to contend with two enemies, Svend, nephew of Canute the Great, and 
Harolda Hafdrada, his own cousin. The history of his wars and agreements 
with these two princes will be related in connection with the history of 
Denmark.^ • 

The demise of Magnus iramediately^ followed his successful expedition m 
Denmark to’avenge a rtbellion of Svend. The son of a saint could scmnely 
leave the world without some manifestation of divine favour. In a dream 
his father Olaf appeared to him, and ordered him to make his choice between 
two proposals — either to die and join the deceased king in heaven, or to 
live the most powerful of monarchs yet commit some crime for which he 
could hardly expect the divine forgiveness. He instantly chose the former 
alternative; and was immediately afflicted with a disease the result of which, 
to the great sorrow of his people, was fatal. He was a great and good 
prince; as much superior to his father in intellect and moral worth as one 
man can be to another. That he was not without ambition is evident; and 
as the heir of the Danish throne, by his compact with Harthacnut, king of 
England and Denmark, he claimed, after that monarch’s death, all the 
states of the gieat Canute. Edward'tlie Confessor returned a spirited reply, 
the justice of which he acknowledged by his mactn^ty. 

By the death of Magnus the (Hoocl (1047) Harold Hardrada was the 
undisputed king of Norway. He aspired also to the throne of Denmark, 
from which he endeavoured to unseat his former ally Svend. But in 1064 
peace was made, no permanent advantage having been gained bT'^her, 

On the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), and the accession of 
Harold the son of Earl Godwin, the Norwegian monarch led an armament 
against the Enghsh sovereign. The ambition which could prompt him to 
such an undertaking was not very measured, but it was characteristic of 
this king, whose early familiarity with danger and whose wild adventures in 
the East and North had rendered him confident of success. If the English 
were not favourable to Earl Godwin’s son, they could scarcely be so to the 
king of Norway, and the hope of conquest, when so valiant a competitor as 
William of Normandy was enteruig the field, would have appeared futile to 
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any less desperate man. The result is known to every reader of English 
history; at Stamford Bridge Harold Hardrada found a grave. 

From the fatal shores of England Olaf III (Kyt-re the QuietJ, the son of 
Harold, returned to Norway (1066), and with his brother Magnus II was 
elected to the government. The former had thg eastern, the latter the 
northern provinces of the kingdom. In three years Magnus paid tlie com- 
mon debt, and Olaf became monarch of the whole _(1()69). The reign of 
Olaf was pacific; and he applied his efforts to the civilisation of his king- 
dom. He first introduced chimneys and glass windows into houses he 
established a commercial emporium at Bergen, and to him we must ascribe 
the introduction of guilds or mercantile fraternities, alter the model of those 
existing m Germany and England, fie must be praised, too, for his human- 
ity to the servile class* he carried m the national Thing a law that in every 
distiict throughout Norway a serf should be annually enfranchised. To the 
church he was a munificent patron. At Trondhjem he began to build a stone 
cathedral destined to receive the hallowed relics of his ancestor, “This 
city,” says Adam of Bremen & the contemporary of Olaf Kyrre, “ is the capital 
of the Northmen. It is adorned with cnurche.s, and frequented by a great 
concourse of people. Here lies the body* of the holy kifig and martyr Olaf, 
at .whose tomb miracles are daily wrought, here, from the most distant 
nations, pilgrims flock to his shrine to share in his blessed merits. Hitherto 
there are no fixed limits to the dioceses in Norway and Sweden. Any bishop, 
when desired by the king and people, may build a church in any cfistrict, and 
govern those whom he converts to the day of his death.” These regionary 
bishops, as they are called, moved from place !o place, baptising and preach- 
ing as, they went along. , • 

Magnus III, suriiamed Barfod, or the BarefoolfJ succeeded his father 
Olaf III (1093). At first, he was acknowledged by the southern provinces: 
in the northern was opposed to hmi Hakon, nephew of tho late king. Though 
death soon rid liim of that rival, an army only could induce those provinces 
to receive him. This was the first Norwegian monarch after St. Olaf that 
visited the Oikncys. He went to punish the jarls of those islands, which 
had thrown off their allegiance to the yoke of Norway. These jarls were 
Erliug and Paul, whom he took and sent prisoners to his kingdom. Leavmg 
his son Sigurd in the government, with fit councillors, he laid waste Suther- 
land, which was a portion of the jarldom, and feudally dependent on the 
Scotch crown. Proceeding to the Hebrides, he reduced them also. Very 
dillerent was his conduct at Iona from that which had been pursued by his 
pagan ancestors. He ^howed great Veneration for the memory of St. 
Columba, and great affability to the inlmbitants oS all the islands that sub- 
mitted. Islay was next reduced, then Kintyre. 

These successes were followed by depredations on both the Irish and 
Scottis li coa sts. Most places offered little resistance, but the conquest of> 
Angleseawuld not be effected without a battle. Two Welsh chieftains, 
both named Hugh, fought stoutly for their independence. One, Hugh the 
Magnanimous, was so encased in armour that his two eyes only were visible: 
Magnus shot an arrow into one eye, a Norwegian warrior wounded the 
other; after a valiant struggle victory declared for the Northmen. The whole 
island, we are told, acknowledged the king; but this statement will obtain 
little credit with any reader. The truth seems to be that he made some of 
the chiefs do homage for their respective domains; but they reasserted 
their independence the moment he had left the shores. There is more prob- 
libility in another’statement of the northern chroniclers that he forced Mai- 
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colm of Scotland to cede to him the Bovereignty over all the islands, from 
the Orkneys to Man. From this expedition he returned in 1099. Its results 
were valuable: the Hebritea and the Orkneys were now his. The posses- 
sion of the former indeed was short-lived and precarious; but the latter 
were long subject to his successors. 

The next war of this r^tless prince was with his neighbour Yngve, king 
of Sweden. It arose from a dispute as to the boundary, and raged for two 
years with varied success until, thiough the mediation of Eric king of Den- 
mark, peace was restored. On this occasion, Magnus married the princess 
Margaret, daughter of Yiigve (1101). Within a year from this pacification, 
Magnus, whose entei prise was excited by his late successes, again sailed for 
Ireland, with the design of subjugating, if not the native kings, those who 
were of Scandinavian origin. At this period the island contained several of 
these principalities. Landing on the coast of Connaught, the king of which, 
Murdoch, was his acquaintance and ally, he effected a junction with that 
chief, and subdued the kingdom of Dublin The following winter he spent 
in Connaught; and when spring arrived he embarked to return. 

As he slowly passed along the Ulster coast, he sent a party of his followers 
in search of provisiofts, that is, of ^ilunder. Their stay being much longer 
than he had expected, he landed with a small body, and with difficulty made 
his way through the marshes Being at length joined by the foragers, he 
was returning to his ships, when he fell into an ambush prepared for him by 
the natives.* He was easily known by his shining helmet and breastplate, 
and by the golden lion on the red shield — the device of the Norwegian kings, 
Ordering one of his chiefs witR a body of archers to clear the marsh, and 
from the other side to gall the enemy ^with their arrows, so as to cover his 
passage also* he fought Vith desperation. Unfortunately, the chief on \fhom 
he thus relied fled, and was followed by the rest. Magnus, therefore, with a 
mere handful of men, had to sustain the hostile assaults of a multitude. All 
that valour could do was effected by him; but the contest was too unequal; 
and, after receiving several wounds, he fell. His followers retreated, leaving 
his corpse in the hands of the enemy. Thus perished a monarch whose valour 
and constancy rendered him equal to the ancient heroes of the North. By 
the warlike he was beloved, but with the people at large, whom he taxed 
heavily to defray the expenses of his frequent expeditions, he was no favour- 
ite. His character may be best conceived from the reply which he gave to 
his courtiers, who expressed their apprehension lest his continued wars should 
prove fatal to hum — “ It is better for a people to have a brave than an old 
kmg.” 

THE KINGDOM IS DIVIDED* ; THE EXPLOITS OF SIQUED I 

- On the death of Magnus III (1103), Norway was divided between his 
three sons. Sigurd had the southern provinces, with the ScottSuTslands, 
which he governed by his jarls. Eystein I reigned over the North. Olaf 
IV had the central and eastern provinces. All were children at their acces- 
sion; the eldest, Eystein, was but fifteen; and Olaf was so young that for 
some years his portion of the moq^rchy was administered by his elder 
brothers. 

Of these kings, two may be dismissed with little notice. Eystein was 
distinguished for prudence, and for the useful structures with which he 
adorned his portion of the kingdom. He erected stone churches and pal- 
aces, which were novelties in the North. He was well verSed in history and 
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the laws, and was the patron of literary men, especially of the skalds. Olaf 
was the best beloved of the three; but he died in 1116, and h^ dominions 
were divided by his brothers. Eystein was never-at open war with Sigurd 
but the two brothers could scarcely be warm friends; and while we read of 
their disputes, we are surprised that there should have existed so much 
tranquillity in the realm. In 1122 he breathed his last, and Sigurd was mon- 
arch of Norway. 

The name of Sigurd I is celebrated in the annals of the North alike for 
his pilgi image to Jerusalem [which won him the name of Jorsallafari], and 
his exploits during the vopge. To aid m the recovery of the holy places 
from the hands of the infidels might enrich an adventurous monarch, and 
would surely open to him the gates of heaven. Influenced by this two-fold 
advantage, and by the hope of booty on the passage, Sigurd, with sixty 
ships, sailed from the North. During the first winter he remained in Eng- 
land, and was hospitably entertained by Henry I. The second winter, at 
least the greater part of it, he passed near the shrine of Santiago in Galicia: 
he was a pilgrim, no less than a champion of the cross. On his way to Lis- 
bon, he captured some infidel privateers, and destroyed several Moorish 
settlements on the coast, especially one at Cintra. All who refused baptism 
he put to the sword, Lisbon, accordmg to the Northern chrorriolers, was 
divided into two parts, one inhabited by the Moors, the other by the Christ- 
ians. The former he assailed, took it, and with much booty^ proceeded 
through the straits of Gibraltar in quest of new adventures. Having passed 
these straits, he conquered a whole fleet of thfe infidels, and this was the fifth 
battle since he left Norway. In vain did the Mohammedan pirates on the 
Afric|n coast resist him: his valour qyercame everything. 

Landing in Sicily, he was magnificently entertained by Roger, sovereign 
of the island, who had expelled the Saracens, Roger was of Norman descent: 
he remembered 'the land of his sires; and so far did he carry his good will 
as to insist on serving Sigurd at table. Continuing his voyage, he landed at 
Acre, and proceeded to Jerusalem, where the offer of his sword was most 
welcome to Baldwin. From that king he received what he thought a valu- 
able treasure — a fragment of the true cross, which he promised to deposit 
in the shrine of St. Olaf. He promised too, at the instance of his new friends, 
to establish an archi-episcopal see in Norway, to build churches, and to 
enforce the payment of tithe. His last exploit in these regions was to join 
in the siege of Sidon; and when that city was taken half the booty became 
his. On his return through Constantinople, his reception by the Greek 
emperor was a noble on^; but much or what the northern annalists relate 
bears the marks of invention. Such are.the opening of the golden gate; the 
carpeting of the streets; the three large presents made him by Alexius, with 
their immediate distribution among the followers of Sigurd; and the gift by 
the lattggj^ his sixty ships to Alexius. Such fables may gi-atify a northenr 
imaginatmlf; but history can only say that in 1111 the king arrived in Nor- 
way after an absence of four years. 

That this remarkable expedition redounded greatly to the honour of 
Sigurd is_ certain: he was thenceforth much venerated throughout the North. 
He married, and attended to the duties of government, especially to the 
extirpation of idolatry. His expedition (undertaken at the request of the 
Danish king) against the inhabitants of the isle of Smaland, was one con- 
genial to his feelings. They had received Christianity, but, like many 
other portions of^the Scandinavian population, had returned to idolatry. 

Grent wn.s! tfio mini.tshmpnt. inflipfpil Iw .C!im,,.rl ar,rl n,c oIUt 
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pagans whom they had vanquished; but mercy to infidels, and still less to 
apostates, fqrmed no portion of their creed. 

In his latter days, Sigurd seems to have occasionally lost the use of hia 
reason, or perhaps he was visited by some bodily infirmity which gave him 
the apnearaiice of insanity. But he never relinquished the duties of royalty. 
One of his last cares was to fortify Konghella on the river Gota, to ornament 
it with a fine Gothic church, and to place in that sacred edifice some of the 
pictures which he had brought from the East. But with all his attachment 
to the church, he was not without his delinquencies. Of these one of the 
most noted was his dismissal of his queen to make room for a concubine, 
Cecilia by name, whom he resolved to marry. A gieat entertainment was 
provided for the occasion, and many were the guests assembled at Bergen. 
The bishop of the district, hearing of the intention, hastened to the town, 
and expostulated with the king on the guilt of dismissing one wife to take 
another, when there was no charge against the former, and consequently no 
way of annulling the marriage. Great was the wrath of Sigurd, who held a 
drawn sword m his hand, and who, at one moment, seemed disposed to use 
it on the neck of the pi elate. If he so far restrained his passion as to walk 
away, he persevered’in his design, and the union was celebrated. The truth 
is that his’ heart was so fixed on the maiden that no earthly consideration 
could induce him to abandon her. 

Some t^me afterwards he was afflicted with his last illness, which was 
regarded by many as the judgment of heaven o.n his crime. His courtiers 
urged him to dismiss her; and she, out of regard for him — to save hrni 
from renewed guilt — really wished to leave him. Such was the attachment 
he bore heji that he could* not give.his consent to the separation. She 
departed, Imwever, ana with her departed the only solace which had“ been 
left him. In a few days he was no more Previously to his death, he had 
caused his son Magnus to be recognised as his successor, aiid had prevailed 
on the states to swear that they would obey him. 


THE ANARCHY OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY 

From the death of Sigurd I (1130) to the union of Norway with Den- 
mark, there is little in the history of the former country to interest us. 
During the whole of the twelfth century we perceive nothing but anarchy 
and bloodshed occasioned by disputes for the throne. In a country where 
illegitimacy was no bar to the succession, and where partition of the sover- 
eign power was freciuent, there could not fail to jee numerous candidates. 
Sigurd I was succeeded by his son Jdagnus IV, to whom, as we have related, 
the estates of the realm had sworn fealty before the death of Sigurd, 

How little dependence could be placed on such a guarantee soon appeared. 
Tn the reign of the preceding monarch, an adventurer, Harold Gilcj,irist, or 
Gille, had asserted — probably with justice — that he was a naim^ son of 
King Magnus Barfod. As he could produce no satisfactory proof of that 
connection, recourse was had to the decision of heaven, and he was made to 
pass over nine red-hot plouglishares. This ordeal, merely to prove his 
parentage, was thought to be severe^ but he shrank not from it, and led by 
two bisho}3s he sustained it unhurt. To resist the divine pleasure was impos- 
sible, and Harold’s claim was allowed even by Sigurd, on the condition that 
he would not insist on the advantage to which his relationship entitled him, 
before the death of his son Magnus IV. Scarcely, however, had this Magnus 
succeeded to the throne, than Harold came forward to assert liLs riirht. and 
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from the number no leas than the influence of those who espoused his inter- 
ests (among them were the kings of Denmark and Sweden), he^had every- 
thmg to hope from a civil war. In this emergenc/, Magnus consented to a 
division of the kingdom, the very year of his accession. 

Harold IV (1130-1152) was very different in character and manners from 
his colleague Magnus. He was mild as the latter was severe, and generous 
as the latter was penurious. He therefore became the favourite of the peo- 
ple. This circumstance probably roused the jealousy of Magnus, who at the 
head of many followers marched against him, conquered him, and compelled 
him to forsake the realm. Repairing to the court pf Eric Emun, king of 
Denmark, he was well received by that monaich, “because they were 
brotheis-in-arms.” With the simply of money and men furnished him by 
his generous host, he returned to Denmark, and surprised rather than defeated 
Magnus, whom he consigned to a monastery and deprived of eyesight 
(1134). He was now therefore monarch of Noiway. But his reign was of 
short duration. The town of Konghella which Sigurd had fortified, and 
adorned with so magnificent a church, was taken by the Wend pirates: it 
was completely sacked, and the inhabitants were led into captivity. For 
this disaster, Harold w’as censured; he wiis accused of irfiictivity in repelling 
the invaders; and was even forsaken by the great body of his supporters. 
In this condition he was assassinated. A melancholy illustration of the 
spirit of the times is afforded by the fact that the assassin, Sigurd,^ also 
claimed Magnus Barfod for his father. From this deed of blood ne derived 
no advantage. The nation "would not admifhis claim, but proclaimed two 
sons of the murdered king, Sigurd II (1136-1155) and Inge I (1136-1161). 

Both, however, were children; an(| their inability to defend themselves 
led to*civil war. Sigurd, their reputed uncle, the al*sassiu of tffeir father, 
raised troops and laid w'aste the country. To strengthen his party he formed 
an alliance with .Magnus the Blind, whom he drew from the monastery; but 
he was defeated and compelled to flee. Both soon obtained the aid of the 
Danish kmg Eric; but fortune was still unfavourable: in battle, Magnus 
lost his life; and the restless Sigurd too was made prisoner, and subsequently 
executed. Though two enemies were thus removed, the royal brothers, 
Sigurd and Inge, were often at discord; and a third firebrand was soon added 
in Eystein II (1142-1157), a younger brother, who, returning from Scot- 
land m 1142, was invested with a third portion of the realm. There was 
not, nor could there be, any tranquillity in the country. Complaints, recrim- 
inations, quarrels, treachery, bloodshed succeeded each other, when the 
arrival of a papal legate, the cardinal Albano, suspended for a time the san- 
guinary proceedings of these princes. , 

The Mission of Nicholas Breakspear; Renewed Wanings 

Thia^iSfeate was Nicholas Breakspear, an Englishman, who subsequently 
ascended the pontifical throne as Adrian IV. His mission was two-fold — 
to restore peace between the unnatural brothers, and to establish an arch- 
bishopric. The Norwegian monarchs had long demanded a primate of their 
own, instead of being dependent on archbishops of Lund. In both 
objects he was successful. The three kings laid down their arms; united 
in showing the highest deference to the legate; and beheld with joy the 
creation of a metropolitan see at Trondhjem, with a jurisdiction, not over 

Tfie story of Sigurd forms tlie subject of one of Bjiirnsou’s plays, tbe trilogy, S^gund 
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Norway merely, but Iceland, Greenland, the Faroe Islands, the Shetlands, 
the Orkneys, the Hebri^des, and Man. In return, the chiefs and people 
readily agreed to pay the tribute of Peter’s Pence. 

Many were the reforms which this well-meaning dignitary endeavoured to 
carry qpt. He introducec^more decorum into the public worship; he enjoined 
the clergy to attend more to their proper functions, and to interfere less in 
secular matters; and impressed on the new archbishop the necessity of a 
rigorous control over the morals of his flock. In attempting to enforce cler- 
ical celibacy, he did not meet with so ready an acquiescence; but no one 
dared openly to resist, hun. To another of his measures we must award a 
much higher meed of praise. Seeing that bloodshed had for many reigns 
stained the proceedings of the Landsthing, or provincial assembly, he pre- 
vailed on the chiefs to promise that they would not in future attend with 
arms. Even the king was to be accompanied only by twelve armed men — 
an exception conceded less to his dignity than to the necessity under which 
he lay of enforcing the judicial sentences. “In several other respects,” 
observes Snorre [speaking of the legate], “he reformed the customs and 
manners of the people durmg his stay; so that never did stranger come to 
the land more honoured or more beloved by the princes and their subjects.” 

If the 'ascendency of the cardinal had restored peace, his departure was 
immediately followed by new struggles between two of the brothers. Eystein 
had no shiy:e in them, because he absented himself on a piratical expedition. 
He is said to have ravaged the eastern coasts .of Great Britain, from the 
Orkneys to the Humber. Sogh after his return, he entered into a plot with 
Sigurd to remove their brother Inge. In 1155, Sigurd and Inge met in the 
Thing helc^ at Bergen^ and* though they could not fight, for want of^arms, 
both they and their followers regarded one another with deadly hatred. 
Scarcely was the assembly dissolved, when Inge, who had heard of the plot 
for removing him, determined to prevent it by assailing Sigurd, and after 
a sharp contest the latter fell. The following year Inge and Eystein, who 
were still hostile, met to agree on conditions of peace; but it was a truce 
rather than a peace, and in a few months it was broken by both parties. 
They marched, towards e.ach other with the resolution of deciding their 
quarrel by the sword; but Eystein, who was unpopular, was deserted by 
most of his followers, and compelled to seek an asylum m the mountains of 
Vikia. Thither he was pursued by Inge, was betrayed in a forest, and put 
to death by one of his orother’s myrmidons. 

By this deed therefore Inge was the monarch of the country. But he 
had soon a competitor in Hakon III, son of Siguij[i H, whom the party of 
Eystein proclaimed km^ (1157). .The four succeeding years were years of 
civil war. Hakon, a meie child, was driven into Gothland. The following 
season he returned and besieged Konghella; but he was again defeated and 
'forced to re-enter Sweden. Yet early in 1159 he arrived at Tiiptidhjem, 
where he found adherents. With thirty vessels he laid waste the coasts 
which held for Inge; but in a great naval battle he was defeated by that 
king, though not without considerable loss to the victor. Repairing into 
Trondhjem, where he passed the winter, he prepared for the next campaign. 
It was not decisive; but in 1161 Inge, betrayed by his own followers, fell in 
battle with Hakon. 

By this event Hakon, it might be e:^ected, would be left undisputed 
sovereign of Norway. But the Norwegians at this period seem to have 
had little wish for a monarchy; and Magnus V (1162-1186J was raised by the 
party of the deceased Inge to the throne of the North, Magnus was the 
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grandson of Sigurd I, and one of his duties in the opinion of the times was to 
revenge the murder of his kindred. As, however, he was but^a child, the 
government was administered by his father Erling. Erling was, by mar- 
riage, a kinsman of the Danish monarch, from whom he obtained aid to 
resist the hostility of Hakon. Through that aid ^e was victor Hf^con fell 
(1162), and consequently Magnus was the only king left. A rival indeed, 
Sigurd a son of Sigurd II, was opposed to him; but in little more than a 
year that rival was crushed by the indefatigable Erling. 

To confirm the authority of his son by religious sanction, Erling requested 
the primate to crown him. The archbishop consented on the condition that 
Norway should be regarded as a fief of St. Olaf; that on the death of every 
monarch the crown was to be formally offered to the saint in the cathedral ; 
that the saint’s representative, the archbishop of the time, should leceive it; 
that from each diocese the bishop, the abbots, and twelve chiefs, should 
assemble to nominate a successor, and that the sanction of the primate 
should be necessary before anyone could be lawful king of Norway. That 
a considerable reduction in the number of electors was politic cannot be 
disputed; and probably this was one of the reasons that induced the arch- 
bishop to introduce so extraordinary *n innovation.*' But a greater no 
doubt, was the superiority which the church would thereby acquife over the 
state. The proposal was accepted; and Magnus, then only eight years of 
age, was soleimrly crowned by Eystein in presence of the papal legate (1164). 

The aid furnished by the Danish king was not gratuitous. In return for 
it Erling had promised the province of Vilcj.a (Vigen), and Valdemar (the 
first of that name) now demanded the fulfilment of that pledge. His posi- 
tion ,wa3 a cntical one. He had not«ower to tfansf^f that proA^ince, and if 
he attempted that transfer, his own destruction and that of nis son must be 
the result. Yet if he did nothing, he must expect an encounter with that 
formidable monarch. To escape from this dilemma, he convoked the states, 
and laid before them the proposition of Valdemar: they indignantly refused 
to receive the Danish yoke. Open war followed, but through the policy of 
Erling it was soon succeeded by peace. He secretly engaged to hold Vikia 
with the title of jarl as a fief of Denmark; and, in the event of a failure of 
Lssue in his son, to subject the whole kingdom to the same crown. 

Neither the sanction of the church, nor the vigour of his father, nor even 
his own virtues could except Magnus from the common lot of Norwegian 
kings — open rebellion and rivalry for the throne. The next who troubled 
his tranquillity was Olaf, a grandson of .Eystein II. Proclaimed king by the 
Uplanders, Olaf had the^glory to defeat the regent; but in his turn he was 
defeated, and compelled to nee into Denmark, where he died the following 
year (1169). 

The next was a more formidable rival, in the person of Eystein, a prince 
of the^afil® family. Placing himself at the head of the discontented, the 
banished, the proscribed, this prince became a bandit chief, and laid waste 
the provinces on the borders of Sweden. As the number of his followers 
increased, so did his boldness, until with a small fleet he sailed for Trondhjem 
which he subdued. Here he persuaded or forced the people to elect him 
king (1176). The following year he penetrated into the central provinces, 
which had the option of either doing homage or of experiencing all the evils of 
desolation. In 1177, four years after the commencement of his adventurous 
career, he met Magnus in the field, and was defeated. His followers hastened 
into Sweden, the,castern provinces of which were still pagan, and but loosely 
connected with the crown. He was less fortunate : he was slain in his flight. 
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Sverri’s Conquest and Rule 

Of a different character from either of the preceding, and more successful 
in his object, was the next adventurer, Sverri, whose careens one of romance. 
His mother, Alfhilda, hai^ been the concubine of Sigurd II; and he was the 
issue of the connection. ’ After Sigurd’s death, she became the wife of a 
smith — a business of high repute in the North — and removed, with her 
husband and son, to the Faroe Isles. Young Sverri was designed for the 
church, and on reaching the age of twenty-five he entered into holy orders. 
Now, for the first time, his mother acquainted him with the secret of his 
birth. 

Far more wisely would she have acted by keeping it in her own bosom; 
for no sooner did the young priest know it, than he indulged in dreams of 
ambition. As our sleeping are but the images of our waking thoughts, he 
had a dream which seemed to prognosticate hia future greatness He men- 
tioned it to a friend, who promised him the archbishopric of Trondhjem. 
But he had no relish for the ecclesiastical state; and he mentally lutei preted 
it in a different wayj^ Urged by ambition, he left the obscure isles in which 
lie had been so Iong*imprisoned, and repaired to the court of Magnus. His 
learning aild his martial appearance made a favourable impiession on the 
regent Erling: and he too so admired the vigorous administration of that 
chief, that despair of effecting a revolution, he withdrew into the Swedish 
province of Vermland. Probably his design was to subsist by plunder, in the 
service of one of those predatorvjbands, so frequent on the confines of the two 
kingdoms. At first, however, his prospects were gloomy; and in his restless- 
ness, he had resolved tq, go oTi a pilgrimage to Jerusalem,when the band which 
Eystein ha3 conomanded solicited him to become their chief. After some 
hesitation he consented, was invested with the royal title, and enabled to 
take the field. 

The early efforts of this adventurer were bold but unsuccessful. In an 
expedition through the southern provinces he was indeed joined by some 
hundreds of followers, mostly bandits; but when he proceeded towards the 
north, where Magnus and Erling had their seat of government, he was aban- 
doned by most of his adherents, the enterprise was too desperate even for 
them. With great difficulty did he save himself by penetrating through the 
mountain passes into Vermland. To escape the pursuit of his enemies, no 
less than to recruit his numbers, the following spring he plunged into the 
vast forests of the modern Dalecarlia, then called Jarnberaland, or the Iron- 
being land. The inhabitants knew little of Swedish kings, or of the rest of 
the world, or of Christianity; but they knew the value of freedom, and in 
the apprehension that he came to deprive them of it, they prepared a stout 
resistance. He had no difficulty, however, in persuading those sons of the 
forest, the mountain, and the river, that he had no design against them — 
that he wanted hospitality, guides, and troops. Of the last he seems to 
have obtained none; but he was well entertained, and conducted into Jamt- 
land, where this little band was recruited The hardships which he under- 
went in this expedition — cold, hunger, fatigue — made him resolve to attempt 
some enterprise, the success of whicht would rescue him from this wretched 
mode of life. Appearing suddenly before Trondhjem, he hoped to surprise 
the place; but he was repulsed, and again forced to seek a refuge in the 
mountains. 

His next obj^t was to increase the number of his follpwers; and as he, 
or some about him, were well acquainted with the haunts of the banditti in 
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the trackless forest, and the inaccessible cavern, he obtained a considerable 
accession. But a hardy band of peasant archers^from Telemarken was his 
most valuable acquisition. Reappearing before the gates of the capital, he 
defeated the little army of Magnus, and captured the banner of St. Olaf. 
As both king and regent were at Bergen, their ysual place of resilience, he 
pushed his w'ay into the city, assembled the inhabitants of the province, and 
was proclaimed king! His task, however was not half accomplished. A 
numerous party, including all the churchmen, adhered to Magnus; and he 
was soon expelled from Trondhjem, to seek a shelter in his mountain fastnesses. 
But with the.se revolutions he was now familiar: he.knew how to recruit his 
forces — to advance when there was a prospect of victory — retreat when the 
danger was evident. During two years the civil war raged with violence, and 
the alternations of triumph and defeat succeeded each other with rapidity. 

At length Sverri suddenly descended from the mountains, and defeated 
the regent and his son, leaving the former dead on the field. Magnus fled, 
but only to return with another army. The second battle, however, was 
not more fortunate than the first; his army was annihilated or dispersed, 
and he was glad to seek a refuge in Denmark, while the archbishop fled to 
England. By the Danish monarch Magnus was suppliSd with an armament, 
with which he again contended for the throne, but with no better success. 
A second time he repaired to that country for aid, and again he fought with 
the usurper. As on the two former occasions, victory declare^ for Sverri : 
his rival fled, and perished in the waves. He was not one of those savage 
chieftains in whom ancient Norway rejoiced,, and whom some of her modern 
sons would have us mention with respect. If his soul had not been much 
improved by religion, it had been rhumanised by education. To the fol- 
lowers of Magnus he exhibited great clemency. He caused the fallen mon- 
arch to be magnificently interred in the cathedral of Trondhjem; and he 
himself, in coflformity with ancient custom, pronounced the funeral oration 
of the deceased, to whose virtues, now that he had no reason to fear them, 
he paid the sincere homage of praise. 

Sverri (1186-1202) thus obtained the object of his ambition; but he could 
not expect to hold it in peace. In fact, the whole of his reign was a struggle 
to preserve what he had so painfully gained. From England Archbishop 
Eystein hurled the thunders of the church at the head of the apostate priest; 
but the promise of the king, that he would lay his case before the pope, and 
submit to such penance as his holmess might impose, induced the primate to 
return and resume his metropolitan functions. Much of his attention was 
employed on the enlaugement and improvement of his cathedral, which he 
wished to vie with the most splendui Gothic •edifices in Europe. From 
the king he derived considerable aid towards this end; but he lived only to 
finish the choir. The rest was completed by Archbishop Sigurd, in 1248 
It waa.then a very respectable structure. The high altar, which was adorned 
with a costly silver shrine containing the relics of St. Olaf, and which was 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the North, had a_ splendid appearance. 
Sverri no doubt expected that by his liberality on this occasion he should 
win over to his government the great body of the clergy; but he refused to 
hold the crown as a feudatory of St.dOlaf, that is, of the primate; and this 
rebellion cancelled all his other merits. Aware of the influence which the 
primate e.xerci.sed over the people, he endeavoured, on the death of Eystein, 
to obtain the election of a successor favourable to his views; but in defiance 
of his influence, that successor was one of liis enemies, Eric bishop of Sta- 
vanger, who had been the warm friend of Erling and Magnus. 
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From the hands of the new primate he solicited the ceremony of the coro- 
nation; but IJric refused, and for so doing he has been severely censured. It 
should, however, be remembered that he could not crown an excommunicated 
prince. That penalty Sverri had incurred by various crimes — by forsaking 
the altar without the leave of his diocesan, by the sheddmg of blood at the 
head of "banditti, by assuihing the crown without secularisation, and by 
taking a wife. No bishop, no metropolitan could absolve him. the pope 
only was competent to dispense with the authority of the canons. In 
revenge for this refusal, Sverri endeavoured to curtail the revenues and 
patronage of the church., He insisted that its claim to the pecuniary fine 
m case of homicide should be abolished, and that the fine should revert to 
the crown. He also attempted to usurp the patronage of the church. Eiic 
supported with firmne.ss the rights of the church, and by so doing incuped 
the royal displeasure to such a degree that he was compelled to flee into 
Denmark. From thence he appealed to the pope, who threatened to place 
the kingdom under an interdict, unless satisfaction were made to the church. 
In vain did Sverri endeavour to prove that the pope had no right to interfere 
in such cases: the canons, he well knew, taught a different doctrine. In 
vain did he attempt fb make the mujtitude believe that the blindness with 
which the archbishop was visited during the dispute was owing to the wrath 
of heaven. The people had more confidence in the primate and in the pope 
than they had in a monarch whose early career had not been the most 
edifying. * 

Convinced by experience how^little was to be gained by struggling with 
the formidable power which hilmbled the greatest monarchs, Sverri now 
applied to the pope for absolution and p^irdon. He was directed, in the first 
instance, to rhalie his peace with the archbishop, who alone could intercede 
for him. Incensed at the reply, and fearful lest the people should desert 
him because he had not been crowned, he convoked his bishops, and pre- 
vailed on one of them — a mere court tool — to perform the ceremony. To 
anoint an apostate priest would not have been within the bounds even of 
papal authority: penance and absolution were previously indispensable, but 
neither was exacted, and if they had been the censure could only have been 
removed by the supreme pontiff. The bishop who performed a ceremonj^ in 
ite very nature null was excommunicated; and the king’s own excommunica- 
tion was confirmed. In this emergency, Sverri convoked an Althing at 
Bergen, where a resolution was passed to send deputies to Rome to procure 
his absolution. On their return they all died in Denmark — no doubt through 
poison. They brought no absolution; but a confirmation of the former sen- 
tence. For this instrument4he king, who was capable of any act, substituted 
another, which contained a plenary remission, and which he declared was the 
one brought from the head of the church. To account for the death of his 
messengers, he asserted that they had been poisoned by his enemies lesj the 
papal absolution should reach him. The benefits of this deception he could 
not long hope to enjoy. The pope charged him with both the forgery and 
the murder, and placed the whole kingdom under an interdict. Even the 
bishop, Nicholas, who had crowned him, now escaped into Denmark, to join 
the metropolitan; and both were nobl^ entertained by Archbishop Absalon, 
primate and minister of that kingdom. 

During these transactions with the church, Sverri was twice compelled to 
enter the field against claimants for the crown. The first was Sigurd, son 
of Magnus V, who had taken refuge in the Orkneys. Accompanied by a band 
of adventurers, Sigurd landed in Norway, and was joined hy many of the 
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peasantry. But Sverri had a body of men whose valour was unequalled, 
and whose fidelity was above all suspicion — men^whom he ha^ commanded 
before his accession, to whom he was indebted for the throne, and whom he 
had transformed from robbers into good soldiers. With them he triumphed 
over Sigurd, whose corpse rested on the field. The next adventurer was sup- 
ported by Bishop Nicholas, who was anxious to^ingratiate himself’with his 
metropolitan and the pope, by exhibiting uncommon zeal in the destruction 
of the king. His name was Inge, and he was represented by his patron as 
a son of that same Magnus. When he and the bishop landed, they were 
joined by a considerable number of the discontented; but the king, who 
had obtained archers from England, was better prepared than even on the 
former occasion to defend his authority. Still the struggle was a desperate 
one, several battles were fought, and two or three victories were necessary 
to hmnble the hopes of the assailants. 

In the midst of these struggles, after a whole life passed in fomenting 
rebellion or crushing it, Sverri breathed his last at the age of fifty-one. That 
he was a man of great genius and ot commanding character is evident from 
his unparalleled success. Whether he was really the son of a Norwegian 
king is extremely doubtful; but, even he were, he Imd none of the advan- 
tages which the relationship generally ensures. His fortune was the result 
ot his own enterprising powers. Few indeed are the characters in history 
who have risen from so obscure to so high a station against obstacles so 
great; fewer still who, in. the midst of perpetual dangers, have'been able to 
maintain themselves in that station. In* ‘both respects he is almost un- 
equalled. On the whole, he may safely Ue pronounced one of the most 
extraordinary men of the Middle j^es. • 

'Before the death of his father, Hakon IV (120?-1204) had' been saluted 
as heir of the monarchy; and he ascended the throne without opposition. 
One of his first acts was to recall the primate, the rest of the bishops, and 
all whom his father had exiled. In return the interdict was removed from the 
realm; and prosperity was returning to a country so long harassed by civil 
wars when the young king died. 


THE DYNASTY IS CONTINUED UNDEE HAKON V 

Guthrum (1204-1205), a grandson of Sverri, was next raised to the throne; 
bui- his reign was only a year, and there seems to be little doubt that he was 
removed by poison, through the contrivance of a faction which hoped to 
restore the ancient liiie of kings. In consequence of this event, Inge II 
(1205-1207), a grandson, on the female side, of Sieiud II, acceded; but in 
two years he too descended to the tomb, whether violently or m the order of 
nature is unknown. The death of four princes in five years is a melancholy 
illustration of the times. 

There now remained only one male descendant of this dynasty — Hakon, 
a natural son of Sverri. After his father’s death, and during the struggles 
between the old and the new dynasty for the supreme power, this prince was 
secreted in the moimtains. _ Fortunately for him, the companions of his 
father, the devoted Birkebeinar, the bandit soldiers, stiU remained: they 
espoused his cause, and proemnd his election to the throne. Before the 
church, however, would ratify the election, the mother, Inga, was required 
to undergo the ordeal of hot iron, in proof of her having truly sworn to the 
paternity of her son. She consented; was shut up in a chinch to prepare 
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by fasting and prayer for the trial; waa guarded night and day by twelve 
armed men; and the burning-iron left no wound on her fair hand. Whoever 
doubted that the ordeal was a fair one, that Hakon was the offspiing of 
Sverri, was menaced with excommunication. 

Hakon V, who bears in history the surname of “ the Old,” was thus the 
recognise!l monarch of the Oountry; but he had stUl to sustain the hostility 
of the faction which adhered to the former dynasty. The inost inveterate 
as well as the most powerful of his enemies was Skule the jarl, half-biother 
of Inge II. To pacify this ambitious noble, he was admitted to a share in 
the government; and hijS daughter became a wife of Hakon. This union, 
in effecting which the church had a great share, was expected to combine the 
hearts of both factions. But the hope was vain: other pretenders to the 
legitimate or illegitimate honour of royal descent appeared in succession to 
claim a portion of their biithright. So distracted was the country by these 
conflicting claims that a great council of the nation was convoked at Bergen. 
The decision waa that Hakon was the only lawful king. Yet through the ad- 
vice of the primate, whose object was evidently to avert a civil war, the 
northern provinces were confided to Skule; and by the king he was soon 
adorned with the ducal title — a title\,which had been in disuse ever since the 
nmth centmy. 

But this ambitious noble was not to be silenced by benefits. On a 
memorable day (1240) he convoked the states of his own government to 
assemble in tTie cathedral: his descent from the martyr Olaf was then attested 
by oath on the relics of that saint; and by his party, amidst the silence of the 
spectators, he was declared the I’awful heir to the crown, as the successor of 
Inge II. Constrained by the»example, the rest did homage to hun after he 
had sworn to'admmisler the laws in righteousness, as his holy predecessor had 
administered them. Thus the northern provinces were again dissevered from 
the monarchy. But Hakon was true to his own rights and the interests of 
his people. 'Assembling his faithful Bhkebeinar, and all who valued the 
interests of his order, he inarched towards Trondjhem. At his approach, the 
usurper fled mto the interior, but only to collect new forces, with which he 
obtained some advantages over those of Hakon. When spring returned, 
however, and the latter marched against the rebels, fortune declared for him. 
Skule was signally defeated, compelled to flee, overtaken, and killed.^ 

Released from the scourge of civil war, Hakon now applied his attention 
to the internal government of his kingdom. ^ He made new treaties of com- 
merce with the neighbouring powers, he fortified his sea-ports; he improved 
the laws; he made salutary changes in the local admiijistration. But ne was 
not yet fully at peace with the church; and he requested Innocent IV to 
mediate between them, and to cause” the crown to be placed on his brow. 
Innocent despatched a legate, the cardinal bishop of Sabina, for this purpose. 
At first the king was desired to comply with the law of his prede^ssor 
Magnus V — that Norway should hereafter be regarded as a fief of St. Olaf: 
but he had the patriotism to refuse: he would protect, he observed, the 
just rights of the church, but he would never sanction this domination of 
the ecclesiastical over the secular state. His fiimness was respected, and at 
the cardinal’s mstance he was crowned.without subscribing to the obnoxious 
compact. He had gratified that churchman by promising to go on the 
crusade; but though he made preparations circumstances prevented his 
departure. His kingdom indeed could not safely be left at such a crisis. 

It is tliis earty period of Ilokon’s Mstory which Ibsen has celebratedjn the drama trans- 
lated into English under the name of The PreimdAra.1 
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His frontiers were still subject to ravage from the licentious bands who infested 
the western provinces of Sweden, and who tool^ refuge in either territory 
when pursued by the injured mliabitants of the other. Without a cordial 
union between the two governments, there could be no hope of extiipating 
these predatory bands. Fortunately Birger, the regent of Sweden, concurred 
with him in his object. 

To create a good understanding between the two countiies, a mairiage 
was negotiated between the daughter of Birger, whose son was on the throne 
of Sweden, and Magnus, the eldest son of Hakon. But this miion was never 
effected; the subsequent conduct of Birger was not agreeable to the monarch; 
and Magnus married the daughter of Chiistopher, king of Denmark. The 
clemency of Hakon led to this connection. He had many causes of complaint 
against Denmark; and he did not resort to hostilities until he had long and 
vainly sued for redress. He soon reduced Christopher to long for peace; 
but with a generosity of which there are few records among kings, he forgot 
his wrongs in sympathy for his brother monarch, and became the friend of 
the man whom he had left Norway to chastise 

The last and by far the most memorable expedition of Hakon was against 
the Scots. The chief incentive to this iS'ar was the atfbmpt of Alexander III 
to recover the Hebrides, which, as we have before observed, had been sub- 
dued by Magnus Barfod. Not that they were then subdued for the first 
time. The truth is that they had frequently been reduced to t^c Norwegian 
yoke as far back as the ninth century, and^from that time had, at intervals, 
paid tribute to that power. More frequehjily, however, they had asserted 
their independence. Colonies, too, from the mother-countries, had assisted 
to people those islands, which Harold Harfagr ^nd hi^ successors had regarded 
as no less a dependency than the Shetlands or the Orkneys. In the time of 
Magnus the number of those colonists increased; and there were not a few 
nobles of the feles who could trace their pedigree to the royal line of Norway. 

But their position chew them into the sphere of Scottish influence- to 
Scotland, and not to the distant North, they must look for allies in their fre- 
quent wars with one another; and the eagerness of the Scottish monarchs to 
establish theh feudal superiority over them brought the two parties into 
continual communication. In 1244, two bishops arrived in Norway to incluce 
Hakon to renounce all claim to the Hebrides. They told him that he could 
have no just right to them, smee Magnus Barfod had only gained possession 
of them by violence — by forcibly wresting them from Malcolm Canraore. 
Tlie king replied with more truth that Magnus had not wrested them from 
the Scottish king, but^from the Norwegian Gudred, who had thi’ovm off the 
allegiance due to the mother country. ,I)efeated in their historical arguments, 
they had recourse to one which with a poor monarch they hoped would be 
more convincing — the pecuniary argument. Tliey besought hun to say 
wlij^sum he would demand for then- enthe cession. " I am not so poor that 
I will sell my birthright!” was the reply, and the prelates retm-ned. Alex- 
ander III, however, would not abandon the hope of annexing these islands to 
his crown, and he commenced a series of intrigues among the Highland 
chieftains. _ The vassals of Hakon began to complain of the vexatious hostil- 
ities to which they were subject, especially from the thane of Ross, and to beg 
immediate aid. The _ atrocities which they detailed we should scarcely 
expect to find m a Christian people and m the thirteenth century: we should 
rather assign them to the period when the pagan Northmen ravaged the coasts 
of these islands. In great anger Hakon convened a diet at Bergen, and it 
resolved that the aid required should be immediately furnished. 
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Lcai'ing his sou, prince Magnus, regent of the kingdom, Hakon sailed for 
the Hebrides* (1263). In tJie Orkneys he was joined by the jarls and by the 
king of Man. On the western coast of Scotland, many of the Highland chief- 
tains submitted to his arms. But though he took Airan and Bute, and laid 
waste mjmy of the western districts of the continent with fire and sword, his 
expedition was a disastrous one. At the mouth of the Clyde, while landing 
his troops, a tempest arose and forced him from the shore; and those who were 
landed were overpowered by the superior number of the enemy.^ In vain 
did Hakon endeavour to lead the rest of his forces with the view of saving the 
brave men who were thus overwhelmed: the storm was too powerful for him; 
some of his ships were lost; more were dispersed; and in great anguish of 
mind he repaired to the Orkneys where he mtended to winter, and invade 
Scotland the ensuing sprmg. 

That spring he was never to see A fever, the result of anxiety no less than 
of fatigue, laid him on the bed from which he was no more to rise. The 
activity of his mind, however, was not arrested even by fatal disease; he 
caused the Bible and the old sagas to be read to him night and day. Wlien 
convinced that there was no hope of his recovery, he dictated his last instruc- 
tions to his son; made*liberal present^ to his followers; confessed and received 
the aacramSnt ; and “at midnight Almighty God called him from this 
world, to the exceeding grief of all present and of all who heard of his 
death.” Hifi body was first interred m the cathedral of St. Magnus, Kirk- 
wall, but subsequently removed Jo Bergen, and laid with those of his royal 
ancestors. I 


. ►MAGNUS VI (1263-1280 A.D.) 

Magnus VI (1263-1280), who had been crowned during his father’s life, now 
ascended the throne. He had the wisdom to make peace witli the Scots, by 
ceding to them all the islands off their coast except the Orkneys, but not in 
full sovereignty. For these he was to leceive 4,000 maiks, and an annual 
tribute of 100 marks At the same tune Margaret, the daughter of Alexander, 
was betrotlied to the son of Magnus. The islands ceded had never produced 
any benefit to the crown: to maintain them would have entailed a iminous 
expenditure of money and blood Bub the Orkneys, though frequently 
independent, had been so long connected with the mother comitry, and lay 
so much nearer, that though their preservation might brmg no great advan- 
tage they were useful as nurseries for seamen. In the reign of Magnus, too, 
Iceland became thoroughly dependent on the Norwegian crown. 

Internally, the reign of this prmce exhibits considerable improvement. 
One of his most serious objects, (which had also been his father’s) was to 
establish, on fixed principles, the succession to the throne. As in other 
Eliropeau countries, that succession was now made to depend on the law of 
primogeniture, in the male line only. To this regulation the bishops gave 
them assent; and, in accordance with it, they not merely recognised Eric as 
the successor of Magnus, but crowned that prince. Hence they no longer 
insisted on the obnoxious compact between Magnus V and the primate of tliat 
day. It is indeed true that in return for then* sanction of this new and fimda- 
mental law of succeasion, they obtained some favours ; but most of them related 

[' There is oonslderahle difference between the Scotch and Seandinavian acconnts of this 
battle, and the loss sustained is variously computed. By the Scots it was remembered under 
the name of the battle of Largs as a glorious victory won by a sovereign to whose reign they 
looked back witb pride and regret from the stormy years of civil war which followed,] 
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to their own matters. They were excepted, for instance, from tlie secular 
tribunals; but so they were in every other country in comniumoti with Home. 
But when each prelate claimed the right of coming money, and of maintaining 
a body-guard of forty men-at-arms, he surely forgot his spiritual character, 
and remembered only that he was a temporal barpn. 

This reign, too, witnessed some other changes. The allodial proprietors 
became vassals: the old jarls and hersers were replaced by dukes and barons 
and Imights; feudal usages were introduced m lieu of the ancient national 
customs. As a necessary consequence the small landed proprietors began 
to disappear, and to be replaced by farmers. Still un the national character 
there was that which prevented the worse evils of feudality. If the peasant 
had no longer a voice, or wc should rather say a vote, in the assembly of the 
estates, except by representation, he yet continued to be free, and to bear 
arms. In the cities and towns of the kingdom there was also a modification 
of the old system. In proportion to the increase of commerce, and to the 
prosperity of the great depots, was that of municipal rights. These rights 
were, as much as possible, assimilated to those of the German towns. For the 
two important cities of Bergen and Trpndhjem, Magps himself drew up a 
code of regulations, to define the rigl-os of the guilds and of the different 
classes of burghers. And for the defence of the coasts he revived the ancient 
act of division of the maritime districts, each of which was to furnish a certain 
number of ships, and to maintain its beacon fire, so that intelligence of an 
invasion might speedily fly tluoughout the country. But the fame of this 
monarch chiefly rests on his legislative taints; hence his surname of Laga- 
bsetr, or "law-mender." He compiled from the centenary observances of 
the four Norwegian provinces a code which he Resigned for. general use 
thi'oughout his dominions. 


ERIC II (1280-1299 A.D.) 

Eric II, while yet a minor, succeeded his father without opposition; but 
his reign (128(hl299) was not one of peace. His first disputes were with the 
church. At his coronation, he promised rather to amplify than to cm'tail its 
privileges. In virtue of this promise, the archbishop of Trondhjem drew up 
a list of offences against the canon laws, and claimed for the clerical tribunals 
the pecuniary mulcts demanded on such occasions. These mulcts were con- 
sidered the right of the crown, and as such were claimed by royal councillors, 
on behalf of the king. So far the conciliations were justifiable; but when 
they persuaded him torrevoke all the privileges which his father had conceded, 
they wantonly perilled the tranquillity of 9ie kfngdom. They were excom- 
municated by the primate, who in his turn was banished. Both parties 
appealed to Rome; but the pope seems to have been a moderate man; and, 
though not disposed to surrender any rights which the church universal p6s- 
sessed, he doubtless saw that the Norwegian branch of it had usui’ped some 
that were inconsistent with civil government. The successor of the primate 
consented to abandon one or two of the more obnoxious claims, and to become 
the liege vassal of Eric. The king too was embroiled with Denmark, through 
the protection which he afforded tcf the assassins of Eric Glipping. Long 
and disastrous was the war which raged between the two countries. At 
length, both opened negotiations for peace; but it was not signed during the 
life of Eric. ^ ^ 

These disputes with the church and his royal neighbour prevented Eric 
from engaging in another war for which he might have urged a better reason. 
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In conformity with the treaty between, his father and Alexander III, he 
mariied Margaret of Scotland. The issue was a daughter, who, on the death 
of her grandfather, in 1289 (her mother was no more), was xmdoubted heiress 
to the throne of that kmgdom. The English king, Edwaid I, proposed a 
marriage between his son and the Maid of Norway. The proposal was 
readily accepted by Eric; ''but before it could be carried into effect, the prin- 
cess died in the Orkneys. If Eric exposed himself to ridicule in claiming 
the Scottish crown in her right, he hacl an indisputable claim to his queen’s 
dowry, most of which had never been paid. For this cause he might have 
troubled the kingdom;^ and he had another reason for interference. His 
second wife was Isabel, (laughter or sister of Robert Bruce, whose pretensions 
he might have supported against those of Baliol. But he declared for neither 
party -- a degree of moderation, as we have intimated, attributable rather 
to his disputes with the church and with Denmark, than to any other cause. 

HAKON VI (1299-1319 A.D.) 

As Eric the Priest-hater left no heirs male, he was succeeded by his brother 
Hakon VI (1299-1319), whom he h^d created duke of Norway, and who had 
been admitted to some share in tlie government. One of his first objects 
was to resume the negotiations with Denmark; but through the intrigues 
of the men who were implicated in the murder of Eric Glipping, the signature 
of the treaty was delayed until 1308. His transactions with Sweden are 
more important, since they led io a temporary union between the two crowns. 
His daughter Ingeburga becarile the wife of Eric, brother of Birger, king of 
Sweden, “^en Eric was barbarously murdered by his own brother, Hakon 
armed to revenge the death of his son-in-law. After a war of some duration, 
Birger was compelled to abdicate, and Magnus the son of Ingeburga, was 
elected in his place. As Hakon had no heirs male, and females could not- 
inherit, Magnus became the heir of the Norwegian throne, to which he suc- 
ceeded on the death of Hakon. 

Under this prince, who died in 1319, Nomay was not so powerful as it 
had been under his father : just as in his father’s time it was not to be compareci 
with what it had been under the dommation of Hakon V. With this monarch 
indeed ended the greatness of the kingdom: from his time to the union of the 
crown with that of Denmark, there was a continued decline in the national 
prosperity. One reason is to be found in the wars between the kingdom and 
Denmark — wars which thinned the population, duninished the national 
revenues, and aimed a fatal blow at the national industry. A second is the 
monopoly of trade by the Jianse Towns. The vessels of that league had long 
frequented the coasts of Norway; Sverri had favoured them; Hakon V in 1250 
had conferred upon them exclusive privileges; Magnus VI had established 
■the foreign merchants in his dominions, especially at Bergen. Hakon also 
exempted them from many of the imposts to which they were subject m other 
countries. 

These avaricious strangers did not benefit the country. The advantage 
was entirely in favour of these foreigners, who absorbed a traffic which ought 
to have been divided into many ch£|pnels, and by their monopoly excluded 
the natives from other markets. In this respect, we must condemn the 
short-sighted policy of Hakon, or rather perhaps the engrossing disposition 
of the league. But another reason may also be assigned for the decline of 
the national prosperity — the increase of limiry — the creation of artificial 
wants. The cardinal bishop of Sabina had expressed surprise at the condi- 
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tlon of the people' he had found not merely the comforts but the luxuries of 
life After the visit of that dignitary, the evil was not mendetb The moii- 
archs were fond of displaying a splendour which richer and more extensive 
kingdoms could not well support, and as the example of the com't is sure to be 
followed by all who visit it, we may form some notion of the progress which 
luxury made amongst the people ■' 

On the death of Hakon, as we have already inthnated, the throne of Nor- 
way fell to his gi-andson Magnus VII (1319-1343), king of Sweden. In 1343 
Magnus resigned the Norwegian sceptre to his son Hakon VII (1343-1380). 
This prince, as we have before observed, married Mp,rgaret, the daughter of 
Valdemar IV, king of Deimiark, and died in 1380. He wa.s succeeded m 
both thi'ones by his mfant son Olaf (the fifth of Norway, the thud of Den- 
mark), on whose death both Denmark and Norway were ruled by Queen 
Margaret. 

At this period the close connection of the three northern kingdoms can 
be explained only by reverting to the history of Sweden.^ But meantime 
this is a convenient place to glance at the affairs of that interesting depend- 
ency of Norway, the uniquely situated little territory of Iceland a 
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PERMANENT SETTLEMENT OF ICELAND BY THE NORWEGIANS 

Ingolf, the first settler of Iceland had found a refuge there in 874, he was 
followed by other illustrious exiles from Norway, who found in the enjoyment 
of liberty and independence a full compensation for the toils and hardships 
they were compelled to enduie. The habitable parts of the island thus 
became in a few years entirely peopled by a Norwegian colony, among whom 
were several of the descendants of the Ynglmgs or ancient kings of Norway 
and Sweden, supposed to be the posterity of 0dm. The manner in which 
this new society was formed and organised may be best illustrated by the 
story of a single individual. 

We have selected for this pui'pose that of Rolf, o:(;Thorolf, as it is told m 
the Eyrhyggja^ and other sagas. This chieftain resided in the northern parts 
of Norway, and, like all the other petty kings and chiefs of the country, was 
the pontiff of religion as well as the patriarchal head of his clan. Rolf pre- 
sided in the great temple of Thor, the peculiar national deity of Norway, in 
the island of Mostur, and wore a long beard, from which he was called Thorolf- 
Mostrar-skegg. Thorolf had incm-red the resentment of king Harold Har- 
fagr, by giving an asylmn to Bjorn, one of Thorolf’s relations, who was per- 
secuted by that monarch. Harold held an assize or Thing, and proclaimed 
Thorolf an outlaw, unless he surrendered himself with Bjorn into the king’s 
hands, withm a limited period. Thorolf offered a great sacrifice to his tutelary 
deity, and consulted the oracle of Thor, whether he should surrender himself to 
the king or migrate to Iceland, which had been settled by Ingolf ten years 
before The response of the oracle determined hun to seek ^n asylum in this 
remote and sequestered island. 
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He set sail, carrying with him the earth upon which the tin one of Thor 
had been placed, the image of the god, and the greater part of- tlie wooden 
work of his temple. He took also his goods, his slaves and Ins family. Many 
friends followed him. MTien the vessel approached the southwestern coast 
of Iceland, and entered the Maxe-Pjord, the adventurer cast into the sea the 
columns of the sanctuary, on which the image of the god was carved, intend- 
ing to land wherever they should be carried by the winds and waves. He 
followed them to the northward round the promontory of Snacfellsncss, and 
entered the bay on the other side, to which, from its extreme breadth, he gave 
the name of Breidi Pjord. Here ThoroH landed, and took foimal possession 
of that part of the coast in the ancient accustomed mamier, by walking with 
a bm-ning firebrand in his hand round the lands he intended to occupy, and 
markmg the boundaries by setting fire to the glass. He then built a large 
dwelling-house on the shores of what was afteranrds called the Hofs-vog, or 
Temple Bay, and erected a spacious temple to Thor, having an entrance door 
on each side, and towards the inner end were erected the sacred columns of 
the former temple, m which the regin-naglar, or nails of the divinity, were 
fastened. Within these columns was a sanctuary, on which wM placed a 
silver rmg, two ounces in weight, which ^tvas used in thS ministration of every 
solemn oath, and adorned the person ot the pontiff-chieftain in every public 
assembly of the people. The basin for receiving the blood of the sacrifices 
was placed by the side of the altar, with the instrument of sprinkling, and 
around it stood, in separate niches, the images of the other deities worshipped 
by the people of the North. 

The assize, or Herjar-thing,^ of the infant community was held in the open 
air near this temple, and the oaths of the jurors find i^itnesses were sanctioned 
amidst the blood of sacrifice, by a solemn appeal to the national deities ; “ So 
help me Freyr, Njord, and the all-mighty As [that is, Odin] !” The site of 
the temple ana the place of popular assembly were both considered conse- 
crated ground, not to be defiled with blood, nor polluted with any of the baser 
necessities of nature. A tribute was established and collected by Thorolf 
from all the members of his little community, to defray the expenses of the 
temple and the worship there maintained. 

The infant settlement thus commenced was soon strengthened by the 
arrival of Bjorn the fugitive outlaw, on whose account Thorolf was compelled 
to leave his native country. Each freely chose his several habitation accord- 
ing to his own pleasure, and the new colony soon became divided into thi’ee 

S iarate districts, each of which at _ first acloiowledged the authority of 
orolf as supreme poqfiff. At last dissensions broke out among the inhabi- 
tants, and the sacred spot was polluted with blood shed in their feuds, w'hich 
were prosecuted with deadly; fury. But it is unnecessary to pursue the 
narrative any further, as sufficient has been stated to enable the reader to form 
a geijpral notion how these little communities were founded, with their public 
institutions partakmg at once of a patriarchal, pontifical, and popular form 
of government, but not extending beyond the limits of the narrow valley in 
which they were established, and but unperfectly adapted to secure the 
blessmgs of public order. 

In the space of about sixty years ihe habitable parts of this great island 
were occupied by settlers from Norway, notwithstanding that I^g Harold 


signifies in the ancient language of the North a popular assembly, court of justice, 

' a general meeting of that kind, and Alls-herjar-thing, the general conven- 

niofs, noble*), or lords. The met of Norway is called to tms day the Stor-thmg, a great 
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had endeavoured to discourage the spirit of emigration by imposing a severe 
penalty upon those who ^eft his dominions for this purpose. They brought 
with them both the religious and the civil institutions of their native land. 
The _ chieftains, who led each successive company, were, like Thorolf, the 
patriarchal rulers, and the religious pontiffs of their tribe. They brought 
with them not only their families and domestic slaves but a numerous retinue 
of dependents. These may more propeily be called clients than vassals, 
since their relation to their chieftains was more like that of the Roman plebeian 
to his patron than of the feudal vassal to his lord. The followers were elevated 
far above the class of slaves by the possession of personal freedom and prop- 
erty, but they resorted to the protection of the aristocracy, as the natm’al 
judges of their controversies in peace and their leaders in war. 

The chieftains who bore the principal part of the expense of these expedi- 
tions natmally appropriated to themselves the lands, which they afterwards 
granted out to the poorer colonists, upon the pa 5 nnent of a perpetual rent 
and a sort of tithes for the maintenance of religious rites. To this was some- 
times superadded a hereditary personal jmisdiction over the client and his 
posterity, which partook somewhat more of the feudal relation. The chief- 
tains who thus formed this patriai^hal aristocracy were called godar or hof~ 
godar, bec&use they performed the public offices of religion, as well as the 
functions of civil magistracy. And it is very remarkable that, even after the 
introductiqp of Christianity into the island, the bishops continued for some time 
to exercise civil jurisdiction under the sacred name of godar — such is the 
force of habit over the minds;6f a rude people in the union of secular and 
ecclesiastical authority. 


THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION OP ICELAND 

The pontiff-chieftains of the various little commimities, among which the 
island was divided, had at first no common umpire, and the evils growing out 
of then dissensions and the animosities engendered between so many rival 
tribes or clans rendered it at last imperiously necessary to combine these sepa- 
rate societies by some kind of fundamental law. On this occasion the 
Icelanders, like the people of the ancient Gieek republics, resorted to the wis- 
dom of a single legislator, and confided to him the task of providing a remedy 
for the disorders of their infant state. _ Ulfljot, who was the object of their 
choice, undertook a voyage to Norway, in his sixtieth year, to acquire a more 
perfect knowledge of the legal customs and institutipns of the parent country 
(925). Here he sat for three years.at the feet of Thoiieif the Wise, famous 
for his skill in the laws; and, on his return to his native island, with the assist- 
ance of another chieftain of great influence and sagacity, Grim Geitskor, 
Tramed a code which was accepted by the people in a general p^;tional 
assembly (928). 

The Icelan&c legislators, following the indications pointed out by nature, 
divided the whole island into four great quartern, called, in the Icelandic 
tongue, Fjerdingar. In each of these they established a chief magistrate, 
who was chosen by the free voice of -the people, and whose office very much 
resembled that of the godi before mentioned. These quarters were again 
divided into smaller districts, in which all the freemen possessed of landed 
property had a voice in the public assembly. The great national assembly, 
or assize of the island, at which all the freeholders had a r jght to participate, 
by themselves or their delegates, was held annually, and was called the 
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Al-ihing. It bore a strong family likeness to the national assemblies of the 
parent country and of the other Scandinavian nations, and some similitude 
to the Witenagemot of the Anglo-Saxons and the Fields of Maich and May 
of the primitive Franks. The place of meeting was situated on a level plain 
on the shores of the lake of Thing-valle, and was called Log-bergit, or t^ie Law- 
Mount. It is at this early day a wild and ckeafry scene, the surrounding 
country having been coni^sed and torn to pieces by volcanic eruptions; 
but it must always have piesented a staking picture, suited to the solenuiity 
of the occasion which bi ought together the assembled people of Iceland. 


The Promulgator of the Law 

The national assembly continued to be held at this place for eight centu- 
ries, until it was removed about a century’’ ago, to a more convenient spot, 
but one less hallowed in popular opinion by its venerable antiquity and 
histoiical associations. The president of this assembly was chosen for life, 
and was called logsbgomadr, oi promulgator of the law. His functions were 
both legislative and judicial, and in the letter respect w&e similar to those of 
the lagman of the Gothic institutions. Indeed, he afterwards received the 
same name. After the mtroduction of book-writing, the book of the law was 
deposited in his hands, and he naturally became its most authoritative 
expounder. For nearly two centuries after their enactment, the laws of Ulfljot 
were preserved by tradition only, being for tijat purpose recited annually by 
the logsogomadr in the national assembly; from which we may readily infer 
how extremely simple they must have been in ^heir /letails, anct.how great 
the latitude of interpretation indulged by this magistrate. Like all other 
systems of unwritten law, and this was literally such, it attributed great weight 
to the authority^ of precedents, which also were preserved m the same manner 
as the original laws themselves — by oral tradition. The forms of action 
and of pleading, which were very exactly observed by the Noithmen, even of 
this earlier age, were also ex\Dounded by the promulgator of the law in the 
public assembly, so that they might be known to the people, and invariably 
observed in the assizes of the local districts. When the laws came afterwards 
to be reduced to a written text, those precedents, which had acquired the force 
of law, were incorporated into the code. 

Ulfljot was the first citizen raised to that high office by his grateful country- 
men It was afterwards filled by the celebrated Snorre Sturleson, and the 
degree of importance attached to it is strikingly illustrated by the circum- 
stance that time was computed by the, Icelanders from the periods during 
which this magistracy was occupied by different individuals, the anniversary 
of their election serving to mark a distmet chronological epoch in the national 
annal^ •’ 

_ M the laws of Ulfljot nowhere exist at the present day in a perfect form, 
it is impossible to form anything like an adequate notion of the precise nature 
of these institutions. In general we may conclude that they were framed 
after the model of the customary law of the parent country, with an adaption 
to the special circumstances and local cemdition of Iceland. Indeed, a system 
of origmal legislation, departing entirely from historical antecedents, and 
unaccommodated to the prejudices and usages of the people, would have been 
unhesitatmgly rejected by them_. Tliorleif the Wise, who was consulted by 
Ulfljot in the copipilation of his laws, was afterwards employed by King 
Hakon the Good in the formation of the Norwegian law, called the Gule- 
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thing law. But as this latter code no longer exists in its original form, and 
as A\e have *0017 scattered fragments of the laws of Ulfljot, the two systems 
of jurispiudence cannot oe compared together. Doubtless both of them 
were collections of the immemorial usages and customs already sanctioned 
by popdar acceptances, rather than systematic codes of civil and crimmal 
jurisprudence. The politisal part of Ulfljot’s institutions formed the basis 
of the government of Iceland during the three centuries of the republic. If 
they secured the blessings of social order in an imperfect degree only, the same 
may be said of the constitutional code of every other coimtry in Europe 
during the Middle Age^ The Icelandic commonwealth was torn with civil 
di,ssensions of the most implacable character, resembling at once the factions 
of the Italian republics and the anarchy of the feudal law. But the great 
body of the people was never reduced to the condition of feudal serfs. They 
nourished a proud spirit of personal independence, which, if partaking of the 
barbarous character of the age, became the parent of adventurous enterprise, 
at first in brilliant feats of arms and afterwards in those arts which adorn 
and embellish human life. 


THE INTRODUCTION OP CHRISTIANITY 

The introduction of Christianity into Iceland is the most remarkable epoch 
in its subsequent history. Some of its inhabitants had always refused to 
worship the new gods ori^nallwlntroduced into the parent country from the 
East Others refused to saermee to the peculiar national deities. Every 
family hadjts private ig.ith1i,nd worship. Thorkill, the grandson of the fii-st 
settler Ingolf, as he felt the near approach of death, requested to be carried 
out into the open air, where he might see the cheering light of the sim, and 
commend his parting spirit to the God who had created both sun and stars. 
Many of the Icelanders, in their voyages to Denmark and England, and in 
their military service with the Varangians at Constantinople, had received 
the initiating rites of Christianity, as then administered in those countries; 
but on their return to Iceland did not scruple to sacrifice to Thor as the local 
tutelary deity of the island. 

The first Christian missionary was brought to Iceland by Thorwald, son 
of Kodran, a sea-rover, who, having been baptised on the banks of the Elbe 
by a German priest named Frederick, persuaded his instructor to accompany 
him to his native country, one hundred years after the first settlement, and 
during the chief magistracy of the lagman Thorkgl Mani. His exertions 
were not wholly fruitless, and were afterwards seconded by other missionaries 
sent by Olaf Tryggvason, king of Norway, who, having established the new 
religion in that country, was anxious to propagate the faith among the various 
Norwegian colonies in the western seas, imong these missionariesu were 
Gissur the Wliite, and Hjalti, both Icelandic converts, who had been banished 
by the heathen party on account of their zeal for Christianity. 

On the arrival of these exiles in the island (1,000), they found the national 
assembly of the Al-thing in session at Tliing-valle, and immediately pro- 
ceeded thither for the purpose of rallying the Christian party. Being jomed 
by their friends, they boldly marched to the Log-berg, or Mount of the Law, 
in solemn procession, carrying crosses in their hands. Whilst the whole 
assembly were awed with this extraordinary scene, Hjalti offered incense, 
and Gissui' expounded to the multitude the trutlis of Chrisfiamty with such 
fervid eloquence that a large portion of his audience broke oH from the assem- 
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bly and avowed their determination to embrace the new religion Wliilst 
they were engaged in this discussion, news arrive^ that an erup>tion of lava 
had broken out with great fury in a neighbouring mountain. “It is the 
effect of the wrath of our offended deities,” exclaimed the worshippers of 
Thor and Odin. “And what excited their wrath,” answered Snoire Gode, a 
distinguished pontiff-chieftain, “what excited thenr wrath when theSe rocks 
of lava, which we ourselves tread, were themselves a giowing torrent'^” This 
answer effectually silenced the advocates of the ancient religion, at least for 
the tune; for these lava rocks were universally known to have been there 
before the country was inhabited. But the genius of heathenism was still 
stubbornly bent on resistance to this innovation. Ine heathen party deter- 
mined to offer two human beings from each quarter of the island as a sacri- 
fice to appease the wiath of the gods, and stay the further progress of w'hat 
they deemed this moral pestilence. On which, the Christian missionaries, 
determined not to be outstripped in zeal, convened a meeting of then- friends, 
and proposed that an equal number of the Christian party should seal with 
their blood the truth of the religion for which they so strenuously contended. 

The next day, Thorgeir, who was the lagman of the time, convened the 
assembly, with the avowed determinatijp to put an efld to the controversy 
which thus threatened to kindle a civil war, and to deluge the lisland with 
blood. With this view, he addressed them as follows: “Hear me, ye wise 
men, and listen to my words, ye people! The ruin of that state is at hand, 
when all the citizens do not obey the same law and follow the safhe customs. 
Division and hate prevail among us; these l|iust soon give rise to civil war, 
which will destroy our resources, lay waste our isle, and reduce it to a barren 
wilderness. As union and concord strengthen* the ^eak, so disunion and 
discord weaken the strong. Let us then strive with aU our miglit, lest our 
internal peace be destroyed by a divided rule. Reflect then upon what ye 
well know, without having need to be reminded of the fact — how the kings 
of Denmark and Norway have become enfeebled by the destructive wars 
waged on the dispute of religion, until at last their subjects and counsellors 
have been reduced to the necessity of making peace without their consent. 
These monarchs have thus come to feel the hemmg virtue of peace and friend- 
ship, and laying aside their bitter hate have become, to the great joy of their 
subjects, the best of friends. And though we, magistrates and chieftains of 
this island, cannot pretend to compare ourselves with these kings in power, 
or with their counsellors in wisdom, stdl we may laudably imitate whatever 
is praiseworthy jn their public conduct. We shomd then endeavour to pursue 
a course by which all_ nja,y be reconciled, and adopt the same laws and cus- 
toms; otherwise nothing is more certam than thatfom' peace is gone forever.” 

This speech was received with approbation by the assembly, who referred 
to the decision of the lagman, who promulgated a decree purporting that all 
the inhabitants of the island should be baptised, the ido& and temples 
destroyed, no man to worship the ancient deities publicly upon the penalty of 
banishment; but private worship, the exposition of infants, the eating of 
horseflesh, and other practices not inconsistent with the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, to be still tolerated. This law was ratified by the assembly, all the 
heathens suffered themselves to be ^ned with the cross, and some were 
baptised in the hot-water baths of Langerdal and Reikdal. The apprehen- 
sion of faruine, from abolishing the practice of exposing their infant children 
and the eatmg of horseflesh, soon subsided, and these last remnants of heathen- 
1 ^ WCTe suppressed in consequence of the earnest remonstrance of St. Olaf, 
king of Norway \1016). 
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TEIAL BT BATTLE 

The introduction of Christianity was followed by the abolition of trial by 
battle, a mode of procedure recognised by the early laws of all the northern 
nations, and growing out of their warlike habits and wild spirit of independ- 
ence, rmich made every Judmdual the arbiter of his own wrongs. This 
mode of trial derived its name (holmgdnga) from the ancient usage among 
the northern warriors of retiring to a solitary island, there to decide their 
deadly feuds in single combat. The liolmgdnga was abolished in Iceland in 
1011, The laws of the i^and still remained in oral tradition until more than a 
century afterwards, when they were revised and reduced to a wi'itten text in 
1117, under the superintendence of Bergthor Rafni, then lagman of the 
republic, and Hafiidi Mauri, another distinguished chieftam, who were assisted 
in this recompilation by experienced lawyers of the time. 

This code, afterwards called the Gri5.gd,3, was adopted by the national 
assembly of the Al-thing in the following year, 1118, and preserved the force 
of law until the year 1275, when Iceland became subject to the kings of Nor- 
way. The loss of national indeperijlence was followed by the mtroduction 
of the Norwegian colfection of laws^called Jonsbok in 1280, which still con- 
tmues to bd the basis of the Icelandic legislation. The Grdgds code was not, 
as has commonly been supposed, borrowed from the law of the same name, 
mtroduced jpto Norway by King Magnus the Good. It was founded mainly 
on the primitive laws of Ulfljot, and the revision of 1118; but in the form in 
which the GrdgAs now exists, is intermingled with precedents of judicial 
decisions and the glosses of different commentators which have been incor- 
porated into the origiufil te3^t. This code abounds with many examples of 
that spirit of litigation and legal subtlety which has ever marked the char- 
acter of the Northmen. 

These laws contain the same provisions for the satisfaction of penal 
offences by pecuniary mulcts, which are adjusted by a minute scale, according 
to the nature of the crime and the rank of the offender. They also contain 
the rude elements of the trial by jury, of which there arc many traces to be 
found m the ancient annals of the North. In the saga of the famous chief- 
tarn Egill, son of Skallagrim, there is a curious and picturesque account of a 
civil trial in Norway, in the reign of King Eric Blodsexe, respecting an inheri- 
tance claimed by that chieftain. Soon after the battle of Brunanburh, in 
which Egill had aided King ^Ethelstan with a band of vikings and other 
northern adventurers, his wife’s father died in Norway, and his brother-in- 
law Bergaumund took possession of the entire inli^ritance, of wlrich Egill 
claimed a part, in right of his wife,, which circumstance compelled Egill to 
make a voyage from Iceland to the parent country. On his arrival in Nor- 
way he brought a suit against Bergaumund, who was protected by the interest 
df King Eric and his queen Gunhilda. The suit was tried at the Gule*±hing 
assizes, where the parties appeared, attended by numerous bands of followers 
and friends. 

In the midst of a large field a ring was stretched out, with hazel twigs 
boimcl together with a cord, called a sacred band (vebond). Within this circle 
sat the judges, twelve from the district^alled Fjordefylke, twelve from Sogne- 
fylke, and twelve from Hordafylke; these three districts being thus united 
into what may be called one circuit for the administration of justice. 'Hie 
pleadings commenced in due form, and Bergaumund asserted that EgiU’s 
wife coidd not, as the child of a slave, inherit the property ip question. But 
EgiU’s friend Arinbioern naaintained, with twelve witnesses or compiu-gaiors, 
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that she was of ingenuous birth; and as the judges were about to pronounce 
sentence, Queen Gunhilda, the old enemy of Egill, fearing the result might be 
favourable to him, instigated her kinsmen to cut the sacred cord, by which 
the assizes were broken up in confusion. Thereupon Egill defied his atlver- 
sary to single combat in a desert isle (holrngdiiga) in order to decide their con- 
troversy by battle, and denounced vengeance against aU who shoultl inter- 
fere. King Eric was sorely incensed; but as nobody, not even the king and 
his champions, was allowed to come armed to the assizes, Egill made his 
escape to the sea shore. Here his faithful friend Annbimrn informed him that 
he was declared an outlaw in all Norway, and presented him with a bark and 
thirty men to pass the seas 

But EgiU could not forego his vengeance, even for a season; and returned 
to the shore, where he lurked until he found an opportunity to slay not only 
his adversary Bergaumund, but King Eric’s son Ragnvold, a youth of only 
eleven years, whom he accidentally encountered at a convivial meeting in the 
neighbourhood. Before Egill set sail again for Iceland, he took one of the 
oars of his ship, upon which he stuck a horse’s head, and as he raised it aloft, 
exclaimed: “ Here I set up the rod of vengeance, and direct this curse against 
King Eric and Queen Gunhilda!” He then turned th^ horse’s head towards 
the land, and cried aloud: "I direct tliis curse against the tutelary deities 
who built this land that they shall forever wander, and find no rest nor abiding 
place, until they have expelled from the land King Eric and Queen Gunliil da ” 
He then carved this singular formula of imprecation in runic characters upon 
the oar, and fixed it in a cleft of the rock, whe^-e he left it standing. 


ICELANDIC LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 

Under the protection of a form of government which might, however, 
more properly be called a patriarchal aristocracy than a republic, the Ice- 
landers cherished and cultivated the language and literature of their ances- 
tors with remarkable success. The cultivation of these was favoured by their 
adherence to the ancient religion for some time after all the other couiitiios 
of the North had yielded to the progress of Christianity. The early dawn 
of literature in Europe was almost everywhere else marked by an awkwai d 
attempt to copy the classical models of Greece and Rome. In Iceland [as we 
have seen] an mdependent literature grew up, flourished, and was brought 
to a certain degree of perfection, before the revival of learning in the south 
of Europe. This island was not converted to Christianity until the end of 
the tenth century, when the national l^eratui-e, which stiU remained in oral 
traditmn, was full blown and ready to be committed to a written form. 

With the Christian religion, Latin letters were introduced; but instead of 
behig.used, as elsewhere, to write a dead language, they were adapted by the 
learned men of Iceland to mark the sounds which had been before expressed 
by the runic characters. The ancient language of the North was thus pre- 
served m Iceland, whilst it ceased to be cultivated as a written and soon 
became extinct as a spoken language in the parent countries of Scandinavia. 
The popular superstitions, with which the mythology and poetry of the North 
p’e interwoven, continued still to linger in the sequestered glens of this remote 
Island. The language, which gave expression to the thoughts and feelmgs 
connected with this mythology and this poetry, rivals m copiousness, flexi- 
bility, and energy every modern tongue. 

Thus we perceive how the flowers of poetry sprimg up and bloomed amidst 
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eternal ice and snows. The arts of peace were successfully cultivated by the 
free and independent Icelanders. Their arctic isle was not warmed by a 
Grecian sun, but their hearts glowed with the fire of freedom. Tlie natural 
divisions of the country by icebergs and lava streams insulated the people 
*, from each other, and the inhabitants of each valley and each hamlet foimed, 
’'*.as it wefe, an mdependent»community. These were again reunited in the 
general national assembly of the Al-thing, which might not be unaptly likened 
to the Amphictyonic council or Olympic games, where all the tribes of the 
nation convened to offer the co mm on rites of their religion, to decide their 
mutual cMerences, and to listen to the lays of the skald, which commemorated 
the exploits of theii- ancestors. Their pastoral life was diversified by the occu- 
pation of fishing. Like the Greeks, too, the sea was their element, but even 
their shortest voyages bore them much further from their native shores than 
the boasted expedition of the Argonauts. Their familiarity with the perils 
of the ocean and with the diversified manners and customs of foreign lands 
stamped their national character with bold and original features, which 
distinguished them from eveiy other people. The countries from which this 
branch of the great northern family had migrated were marked by equally 
striking moral and physical peculiarii'ies. 

The wild*beauty of the northern shenery struck the poetic soul of Alfieri, 
as it must that of every other traveller of genius and sensibility. He was 
moved by the magnificent splendour of its winter nights, and, above all, by 
the rapid trdhsition from the rudeness of that season to the mild bloom of 
spring. 

This and the other distinctive* qualities of the northern climate and modes 
of life act powerfully on th^ being of man; and, as has been beautifully 
observed by the distinguished living historian of Sweden, “draw the attention 
of man to nature, and create a closer relation to her and to her mysteries. 

To this cause may also be attributed that peculiarly deep and eomprehensive 
perception of natui-e which forms a fundamental principle in distinguished 
northern minds — a tendency which, even in the earliest mythology and 
poetry of the North, expresses itself by dark images and tones, and in later 
times, purified by cultivation, has been principally developed in sciences and 
art.” 

The Sagas; The Elder Edda 

The ancient literature of the North was not confined to the poetical art. 
The skald recited the praises of kings and heroes in ver^, whilst the Saga-man 
recalled the memory of the ^last in prose narratives. * The talent for story- 
telling, as well as that of poetical mvention, v'as cultivated and highly 
improved by practice. The piince’s hall, the assembly of the people, the 
solemn feasts of sacnfice, all presented occasions for the exercise of this delight- 
ful art. The memory of past transactions was thus handed down from age 
to age in an unbroken chain of tradition, and the ancient songs and sagas 
were preserved imtil the introduction of book-wu’iting gave them a fixed and 
durable record. A young Icelander, Thorstein Erode, was entertained at the 
court _ of Harold Hardraida as a saga-n^in or story-teller, and often mnused 
the king and liis courtiers in this manner. As the great Yule festival, or 
Christmas, approached, the king, observing him to become serious and melan- — 
choly, apprehended that his stock of stories might be nearly exhausted. _ On 
being asked the question, Thorstein confessed that he had indeed but a single 
story left, and that one he did not like to tell, because it related to the deeds 
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of the king himself in foreign lands. Being encouiaged by Harold, he at last 
narrated the story to the great satisfaction of th^ king, who asked him where 
he had learned it. Thorstcin answeicd that he had been in the constant habit 
of attending the Al-thmg, or annual national assembly of Icclantl, where he had 
heard different parts ol this saga at different times, until he had liiiiily,, 
imprinted it on his memory ._ The original narmtor was one Haklor, an lee-^' 
lander who had accompanied King Harold in all his travels and expe- 
ditions to Russia, Greece, Asia, Siefly, and Palestine, and on his return to 
Ins native isle had spread the fame of the king’s achievements among his 
countr 3 mien. 

These recitations were embellished with poetical extracts from the “ worlcs ” 
of different skalds, if such an expression may be used for literary compositions 
before the art of book-writing was known, and quoted by the narrator as apt 
to the purpose of illuminating some lemarkable passage in the life and exploits 
of the hero whose adventmns he w^as relating. _ Story and song were thus 
united, and the memory was strengthened by this eonstant cultivation, so as 
to be the safe depository of the national histoiy and poetry. A striking 
example of the degree to which tins faedty was cultivated is given in the saga 
of a famous Icelandic skald, who san^ before King Harold Sigurdson sixty 
different lays in one evening, and, being asked if he knew any rftore, declared 
that these were only the half of what he could sing. 

The power of oral tradition, in thus transmitting, through ^succession of 
ages, jioetical or prose compositions of considerable length, majr appear almost 
incredible to civilised nations accustomecr;to the art of writing. But it is 
well known that, even after the Homeric poems had been reduced to writing, 
the rhapsodists who had been accustomed to recite Jjhem could jeadily repeat 
any passage desired; and we have, in our own times, among the Servians, 
Calmucks, and other barbarous and semi-barbarous nations, examples of 
heroic and popular poems of great length thus preserved and handed down to 
posterity. This is more especially the case where there is a perpetual order of 
men whose exclusive employment it is to learn and repeat, whose faculty of 
memory is thus improved and carried to the highest pitch of perfection, 
and who are relied upon as historiographers to preserve the national annals. 
The interesting scene presented to this day in every Icelandic family, in the 
long nights of winter, is a living proof of the existence of this ancient custom. 
No sooner does the day close, than the whole patriarchal family, domestics and 
all, are seated on their couches in the principal apartment, from the ceiling 
of which the reading and working lamp is suspended; and one of the family 
selected for that purjjpse, takes his seat near the lamp, and begins to read 
some favourite saga, or it may be the 'V^orks of Klopstock and Milton (for these 
have been translated into Icelandic), whilst all the rest attentively listen, and 
are at the sa,me time engaged in their respective occupations. From the 
scarcity of printed books in this poor and sequestered country, in some fiTm- 
ilies the sagas are recited by those who have committed them to memory, 
and there are stiff instances of itinerant orators of this sort, who gain a liveli- 
hood during the winter by going about from house to house repeating the 
stories they have thus learned by heart. 

About two centuries and a half after the first settlement of Iceland by the 
Norwegians, the learned men of that remote island began to collect and reduce 
to writing these traditional poems and histories. Sffimund Sigfussen, an 
ecclesiastic, who was born in Iceland in 1066, and pursued his classical studies 
m the universjjties of Germany and France, first collected and arranged the 
book of songs relating to the mythology and histoiy of the ancient North 
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which is called the poetic, or elder Edda. Various and contradictory opinions 
have been maintained as to the manner in which this collection was made by 
Sffimund, who first gave to the world. Some suppose that he merely 
gathered together the runic manuscripts of the different poems, and trans- 
. scribed them in Latin characters. Others maintain that he took them from 
'.the mouflis of different skakls, living in his day, and first reduced them to 
writing, they having been previously preserved and handed down by oral 
tradition merely. But the most probable conjecture seems to be that he 
collected some of this fragmentary poetry from contemporary skalds and other 
parts from manuscripts mitten after the introduction of Christianity and 
Latin letters into Iceland,* which have since been lost, and merely added one 
song of his own composition, the Sdlar Lj6d, or Carmen-Solaro, of a moral and 
Christian religious tendency, so as thereby to consecrate and leaven, as it 
were, the whole mass of paganism. 

He thus performed for these ancient poems the same office which, according 
to the theory proposed by Wolf and Heyne, was performed by the ancient 
Greek rhapsodist (whoever he was) who fii-st collected and arranged the songs 
of his predecessors, and reduced thepj to one continuous poem, which bears 
the name of Homer’s llhd. It should, Jiowever, be observed that the different 
lays contained m Smmund’a Edda are not, in general, connected as one con- 
tinuous poem in point of subject and composition, but consist of different 
pieces of ancient fragmentary poetry, relating to the characters and exploits 
of the northeTn deities and heroes. 'There is abundant internal evidence that 
the work, with the exception just;Inentioned, was not of his own composition 
or that of any other Christian writer; and that the poems contained in it 
could not have been coUsctedTby him, or by anybodj^ else, from runic manu- 
scripts, will Be evident from the following considerations. 

The rumc alphabet consists properly pf si.xteen letters, which are Phoeni- 
cian in their origin. The northern traditions, sagas, and songs fittribute their 
introduction to Odin. They were probably brought by him into Scanchnavia, 
but they have no resemblance to any of the alphabets of central Asia. Ail 
the ancient mscriptions to be found on the rocks and stone monuments in the 
countries of the North, and which exist in the greatest number near old 
Sigtuna and Upsala, in Sweden, the former the residence of Odin, and the latter 
of his successors, and the prmcipal seat of the superstition introduced by him, 
are written m the Icelandic or ancient Scandinavian language, but in runic 
characters. Saxo Grammaticus, who wrote in the twelfth century, asserts 
that the ancient Danes engraved verses upon rocks and stones, containing 
accounts of the exploits of their ancestors. But he dqps not pretend to cite 
any runic inscriptions of the sort; and J,hough he speaks of the rock on which 
King Harold Hildetand had caused the achievements of lus heroic father to 
be inscribed, he admits that when Valdemar I endeavoured to copy this lapi- 
dary inscription it was found for the most part effaced and illegible. « 

It is probable that the zeal of the first converts to Christianity was 
employed m destroying these monuments, which they considered rather as 
the works of the demon than as contributing to illustrate the exploits of their 
pagan ancestors, whose fame was far from bemg held in honour by them. 
The runic characters were also used for inecriptions on arms, trinkets, amulets, 
utensils, and buildings, and occasionally on the bark of trees or wooden tablets 
for the purpose of memorials or epistolary correspondence. Thus Venantius 
Fortunatus, a Latin poet of the sixth century, aslcs his friend Flavius, if he is 
tired of the Latin, to write him in Hebrew, Persian, Greek,, or even lunio 
characters. 
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Barhara fraxineza pingatur Rutw, tdbdhs, 
Quodque papyrus att, iiryula plana valet , 
Pagtna vel redeat petscripia dolalUt chat In, 
Qtiod relegi potent, fructus amantia ent. 



And the biographer of St. Anskar, the great apostle of the North, speaks/ 
of a letter written m the ninth century m runic characters, by a king df Sweden/ 
to the emperor Louis le D6bonnaire. These characters were also used for pur- 
poses connected with the pretended art of magic, and their efficacy in this 
respect is inculcated by Odin in seveial passages of the fragmentary poetry 
collected by Siemund. Saxo Grammaticus speaks of magical songs carved 
on wooden tablets, and in the saga of the famous' skald and hero Egill it is 
related how he was so deeply afflicted by the death of his beloved son that he 
resolved to starve himself to death, when he was diverted from his fatal 
pm-pose by his daughter persuading him to dictate an elegiac lay to his son’s 
memory, which she offered to carve in wood pa Kafle. But the runic char- 
acters were principally used for lapidary inscriptions, and for the other pur- 
poses already mentioned, and there is no evidence that any such thing as 
"books,” properly so called, existed among the Scandinavian nations before 
the introduction of the religion and language of tl* Roman church. The 
oldest manuscript book in the runic cSaracters now existing is a digest of the 
customary laws of Skane, written in the thirteenth or fourteenth century, 
which is preserved in the library of the university of Copenhagen.^ 
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HARTHACNUT AND MAGNUS (1035-1042 A.D ) , 

By his father’s death, Harthacnut, the heir of Denmark, was equally so of 
England; and he was preparing to pass over into that kingdom when intelli- 
gence reached him of Harold's usurpation. But that usurpation was not 
sudden, nor complete; and had he hastened with a few thousand followers 
to claim the crown, he would have triumphed. But he had little energy of 
character; and while he remained irresolute, the period favourable for his 
hopes passed away. Fortunately Harold’s reign was short; and in 1040 he 
was called by the English themselves to ascend the throne. On his arrival he 
committed an act of impotent vengeance against the memory of his brother, 
whose bones he caused to be disinterred and cast into the Thames. They 
were, however, rebuiied. 

In his government of England, Harthacnut seems to have committed only 
one reprehensible act, and for that he had provocation. A tax levied for the 
support of the Danish soldiery was condemned by the English, and at Wor- 
cester resisted by the murder of the two collectors. To vindicate his authority, 
he resorted to severe measures. The rmgleaders were executed, the city 

E iUaged and partly burned. In other respects he was not unpopular. His 
indness to the family of AUthelred did mm ^eat honour. To Emma he 
confided a share in the administration; ‘and to Prince Edward, the youngest 
son of .iEthelred, afterwards named the Confessor, whom he recalled from 
Normandy, he gave a splendid establishment. As he died without issue, with 
him ended the Danish dynasty in England. 

Of Harthacnut’s government in Denmark we have few records. He was 
negligent and intemperate; and his father’s memory, more than his own 
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qualities, secured him on the throne. His transactions with Norway deserve 
especial consideration. Svend, the son of Canute^ having been dxpelled ii om 
that kingdom by Magnus the Good as narrated in a former cliapter, took 
refuge with lus nearest brother in Denmark, and died soon after. If the 
Danish king was feeble, he was not without ambition He knew that lie ^ 
should succeed to the English throne; and as, after that event, he should be ' 
the sole heir of Canute’s extensive empire, he urged his claim to the crown of 
Norway. Finding Magnus too powerful for him, he met that pnnce, and as 
we have related, concluded a treaty singular in its nature and in its lesults 
important. If either king died without issue, the nther was to inherit his 
dominions. This convention was guaranteed by the chief nobles and pre- 
lates of the two countries. Harthacnut did die without issue, and the throne 
of Denmark accordingly fell to Magnus (1042-1047). 

On the arrival of this prince in Denmark, he was received with open arms. 
He was the son of a saint, with whose miracles the North resounded; and his 
own virtues (much less questionable than his father’s) justified the expecta- 
tion of a happy reign. To few princes, indeed, can history accord more virtues 
tlian to Magnus; yet he was not deficmt in the acti'^e duties of his station. 
The Jomsburg pirates who had revolted, and whose ferocity was the dread ol 
the North, he speedily reduced, and their capital he laid in ashes. This was 
a service both to the Danes and the Norwegians for which they could not be too 
grateful. _ 

But the former, influenced by fickleness pr by attachment to their old line 
of kings, or by mortification at receiving a^-sovereign from a country which 
they haa twice conquered, soon cast their eyes /^n Svend, son of Jaii Ulf and 
of Estrith, sister of Canute the Great. After his father’s murder-, this prince 
had sought refuge at the court of the Swedish king. As he approached man’s 
estate, he gi-e-w weary of inactivity, and having something to hope from the 
generosity of Magnus, he repahed to that monarch in Norway. He did not 
ask for any portion of Canute’s vast possessions- he wanted employment 
merely under so generous a monarch; ancl his request was immediately granted. 
His talents, his lofty mien, his deportment, and above all his skilful flatteiy 
won the confidence of the Norwegian, who made him first minister, and next 
his lieutenant in Denmark. There was much imprudence in confiding to 
one so ambitious and so nearly connected with the throne a trust of this 
nature; but judging of other men’s hearts by his own, Magnus thought that 
such a trust would forever bind Svend to his interests, and be agreeable to the 
Danes. On the relics of St. Olaf the young prince swore fidelity to the mon- 
arch, and was well received by the people. To deepen this favourable senti- 
ment was his constant care; and by hie affabilit;?-, his attention to his duties, 
and his liberalities, he completely succeeded. When secure of their affection, 
he openly revolted. Magnus assembled an armament, proceeded to Den- 
markj defeated and expdled the usurper, who again sought refuge at tbe 
Swedish court. 

No sooner was this enemy vanquished, than another appeared in the 
pagan _ban(^ which occupied all the eastern shores of the Baltic, that are now 
comprised in the Russian monarchy. These men, scarcely less ferocious than 
their allies the Jomsburg pirates, invafded Schleswig, wasting everything with 
fire and sword. Magnus flew to oppose them, and after a severe struggle 
triimphed. During his absence, Svend returned from Sweden, reduced 
Skane, and passing into Zealand and Punen was again acknowledged by the 
people. Victory, m two or three successive actions, still declared for the 
monarch. Yet the cause of Svend was not destroyed. In the assistance of 
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the Swedish king, in the adventurers on all the maritime coasts of the Baltic, 
and still morn in the attachment of the Danes, he had resources which even 
the power of Magnus was nbt able wholly to destroy. 

A third enemy now appeared in Harold, surnamed Hardrada, or the Stern, 
the son of Sigurd, and the half-brother of St. Olaf. If there be any truth in 
the ancient sagas, his adventures were most extraordinary. He was present 
at the last fatal scene of Olars life; and from Norway he fled to the court of the 
Russian duke Yaroslav, whose service he entered. Of Elisif, daughter of 
Yaroslav, he became deeply enamoured; but, his suit being unsuccessful, he 
repaired to Constantinople, and was admitted amongst the Varangian guard 
of the emperors. By his'valour and his birth he obtained at length the com- 
mand of that formidable though small body, and by his exploits invested his 
name with much lustre. Heading an expedition against the pirates of the 
African coast, he was the victor m several battles, and the owner of immense 
booty, a portion of which he sent to his friends in Russia. He was afterwards 
employed in Sicily, in Italy, and in a journey to the Holy Land. In all this 
there is no great improbability, but what follows is too romantic to be credited : 
As the reward of his services, Harolc^had demanded the hand of a princess of 
the imperial family, and had been refused. 

“ Those xVarangians (Veeringjar),*’ says Snorre,® “who were in Mikla- 
gard, and received rewards for their services during the war, have said 
since their return home to the North that they were told in Greece by 
wise and gitlve men of that countiy that Queen Zoe herself wished for 
Harold as her husband, and that this in truth was the cause of her resent- 
ment, and of his wishing to leave’Miklagard, though other reports were spread 
among the jieople. For thfee reasons the king Constantine Monomachus, 
who ruled the empire jointly with Queen Zoe, ordered Haiold to be cast into 
prison. On his way thither, St. Olaf appeared to him, and promised him 
protection; and on that same street a chapel has been since -erected, which 
is standing at this day. Here was Harold imprisoned with HaUd6r and Ulfr 
liis men. The following night there came a noble lady, with two attendants, 
who let down a cord into the dungeon, and drew up the prisoners. This lady 
had been before hoaled by St Olaf, the king, who revealed to her that she 
should relieve his brother from captivity. This being done, Harold imme- 
diately went to the Varangians, who all rose up at his approach and received 
him with joy. They seized their arms, and went to the chamber where the 
king slept and put out his eyes. The same night, Harold went, with his 
companions, to the chamber in which Maria slept, and carried her away by 
force. They afterwards proceeded to the place where the galleys of the 
Varangians were kept, and, seizing two vessels, ro\^ed into the Bosporus 
(Scevidar-sund). When they came' to ‘the iron chains which are drawn across 
the sound, Harold ordered all his men who were not employed in rowing to 
crowd to the stern with theii’ baggage, and when the galleys struck upon the 
chains, to rush forward to the prow, so as to impel the galleys over the chains. 
The galley in which Harold embarked was carried quite over on to the other 
side, but the other vessel struck upon the chains and was lost. Some of her 
crew perished in the water, but others were saved. In this manner, Harold 
escaped from Miklagard, and entered i^ie Black Sea, where he set the virgin 
on shore, with some attendant^ to accompany _ her back to Mildagard, 
requesting her to tell her cousin, Queen Zoe, how little her power could have 
availed to prevent his carrying off the virgin, if he had been so minded.” 

Tlie anxiety of Harold was occasioned by the intellmence that his nephew 
Magnus had ascended the thrones of Norway and Demnafk. Proceeding 
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through Russia, he married the daughter of Yaroslav; and with her le tinned 
to Norway through Sweden. On reaching Sweden, where the 'fame of his 
riches had preceded him, he entered into a league with Svend. The objects 
of this league are not veiy cleaily defined; but we may infer that one of them 
was to place Harold on the Norwegian, Svend on the Danish thi'onc. The 
wealth of Harold hired numerous adventurers; and by the two princes the 
coasts of Denmark were ravaged. , , , • 

Again Magnus prepared an armament to oppose them; but his surer 
recourse w'as policy. To detach the celebrated Varangian chief from the cause 
of the Dane, he offered him half of the Norwegian kingdom (and also no 
doubt the eventual succession), on the condition of Harold’s allowing in like 
manner a division of his treasme. The latter eagerly accepted the proposal; 
he forsook Svend, repaired to Norway, divided the treasure, the amount of 
which is described as wonderfully large, and was admitted to a share in the 
administration. Contrary to the usual experience of rulers so placed in 
regard to each other, they lived in harmony until the death of Magnus m the 
following year. By this defection, or rather by this conversion of an ally into 
an enemy, Svend was compelled to retir^;. But he had his partisans in Den- 
mark, and Magnus, at his death, had the generosity to declare turn his suc- 
cessor in that kingdom. To Harold whs left the Norwegian throne. Thus 
the two adventurers became kings, in little more than a year after the arrival 
of Harold in the North. ^ 

The surname of Harold the Good sufficiently establishes his character. 
He was indeed an admirable king and a 'virtuous man. Much praise is 
awarded to a code of laws which he compiled ;^but they no longer exist in 
their original form. ^ ... 

SVEND AND THE NEW DYNASTY (1047-1076 A.D.) 

As with Harthaenut had ended the ancient male line of Denmark — a lino 
that traced itself to Odin — Svend II may be called the founder of a new 
dynasty. That dynasty occupied the throne until the extinction of its male 
line in Valdemar IV, wW it was succeeded by the house of Oldenburg. 

Scarcely was Svend invested with the dignity, when ho found an enemy as 
powerful as Magnus, and less generous, in Harold Hardrada, who claimed the 
Danish crown. The assertion of this claim led to many years of warfare, 
ruinous to both kingdoms, but especially to Denmark, the coasts of which were 
often ravaged. In general the advantage rested with the Norwegian monarch, 
who, in 1064, obtained.^, great victory over the Danish fleet at the mouth of 
the Nissa. With great difficulty Sven4 escaped into Zealand, and began to 
collect a new armament. Fortunately the mind of Harold was now disposed 
to peace. Sixteen years of hostilities had brought him little advantage; the 
fortune of war was dubious; and the Danes, like their king, were averse to 'a 
foreign yoke. The two monarchs met, and entered into a treaty, which left 
affairs just as they had been at the death of Magnus. 

These were not the only hostilities in which they were engaged. Both 
undertook predatory expeditions to the English coast; but they could obtain 
no advantage over the vigilant and i»trepid monarch (William I), who now 
swayed the sceptre of that kingdom. Svend too had the mortification to 
see his own coasts (those of Holstein) ravaged by the Wend pirates, who laid 
both Schleswig and Hambm-g in ashes. Before he could reach them they 
retired. Subseguently he Avas persuaded to march against the Saxons, then 
at war with the emperor; but his troops having no inclination to exasperate 
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a people with whom they had long been on terms of amity, he desisted from 
the undertaking. 

Svend showed much favour to the church. He built many places of 
worship, which he endowed with liberality; and he founded four new bishop- 
rics: of these two were in Sldne, viz. Lund and Dalby, which were subse- 
quently* united; and two in Jutland, viz. Viborg and Borglum. Yet this 
liberality did not preserve him from quarrelling with it. His chief vice was 
incontinence. Numerous were his mistresses, and numerous his offspring: 
thirteen sons are mentioned, of whom five succeeded him; but the number 
of his daughters was much inferior; two only appear in history. His queen 
was a Swedish princes^ within the prohibited degrees of kindred, "i^en 
Adalbert, archbishop of Bremen, heard of the union, he angrily condemned 
it, and by his messengers threatened the kmg with excommunication if he did 
not separate from the princess. The king resisted, and even threatened to 
lay Bremen (the legate’s residence) in ashes; but the power of the church 
was too great even for him to resist, and in the end he dismissed his wife. 

Svend was a man of strong passions, and of irritable temperament. In a 
festival which he gave to his chief npbles in the city of Roeskilde, some of the 
guests, heated by wifie, indulged themselves in imprudent though perhaps 
true remarks on his conduct. The* following morning some officious tale- 
bearers acquainted him with the circumstance; and in the rage of the moment 
he ordered^them to be put to death, though they were then at mass in the 
cathedral — that very cathedral which had been the scene of his own father’s 
murder. Wlien, on the day following this tragical event, he proceeded to the 
church, he was met by the l^shop, who, elevating the crosien commanded him 
to retire, apd not to pollute by his presence the house of God — that house 
which he had already desecrated by blood. His attendants drew their swords, 
but he forbade them to exercise any degree of violence towards a man who in 
the discharge of his duty defied even kings Retirmg mournfully to his palace, 
he assumed the garb of penance, wept and prayed, and lamented his crime 
dming three days. He then presented himself, in the same mean apparel, 
before the gates of the cathedral. The bishop was in the midst of the service; 
the Kyrie Eldson had been chaunted, and the Gloria about to commence, 
when he was informed that the royal penitent was outside the gates. Leaving 
the altar, he repaired to the spot, raised the suppliant monarch, and greeted 
him with the kiss of peace. Bringing him into the church, he heard his con- 
fession, removed the excommunication, and allowed him to join in the service. 
Soon afterwards, in the same cathedral, the king made a public confession of 
his crime, asked pardon alike of God and man, W'as allowed to resume his royal 
apparel, and solemnly absolved. Bi^t he had yet to make satisfaction to the 
kmdred of the deceased in conformity with the law; and to mitigate the 
canonical penance he presented one of his domains to the church. This 
jirelate was an Anglo-Saxon ecclesiastic, William, whom the archbisljpp of 
Bremen had nominated to that dignity, and who had previously been the sec- 
retary of Canute the Great. During the long period that he had governed 
the diocese of Roeskilde, he had won the esteem of all men alike by his talents 
and his virtues. For the latter he had the reputation of a saint, and for the 
former that of a wizard. It is no .disparagement to the honour of this 
apostolic churchman that he had previously been the intimate friend of the 
monarch; nor any to that of Svend, that after this event he honoured this 
bishop more than he had done before. 

Prom this time to his death, Svend practised with muclj zeal the observ- 
ances of the Roman Catholic church. By his excessive liberalities he injured 
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his revenues; and by his austerities, perhaps, his health. A faithful poitiait 
IS given of him and of his people by one who knew hyn well, Adam of Bremen.'^ 
This ecclesiastic, hearing so much in favour of the royal Dane, pioceeded to 
his court, and, like all other strangers, was graciously received.^ “Svencl,” 
says the canon,*^ “is not only liberal towards foreigners, but well veised in 
literature; and he directs with much ability the massions which he has estab- 
lished in Sweden, Norway, and the isles; fiom his own mouth have I received 
most of the facts contained in this history.” In his rei^i the pagans of Born- 
holm were &-st converted to Christianity by bishop Egin. The image of 
Frigg, which they had been so long accustomed to venerate, they demolished 
with contempt Another proof of their sincerity appeared from their offer 
of their most valuable effects to the bishop. This, unlike most chiiichmen 
of the age, he refused to accept; and advised them to expend it in two noble 
ways — in the foundation of churches, and the redemption of the Chi istian 
captives. “The king,” proceeds Adam,'^ “has no vice but incontinence.” 

The canon speaks of Denmark as consisting almost wholly of islands. “ Of 
them Zealand is the largest and richest, and its inhabitants are the most war- 
like.' ’ Leidre had been, but Roeskilde wai| then the capital. Next to Zealand 
in importance was Funen, which was very fertile, but itff coasts were exposed 
to the ravages of the pirates. The capital, Odense, was a large city. To cross 
from island to island was perilous, not only from the stormy sea that rolled 
between them but from the pirates. Jutland had a barren soil exjjept on the 
banlcs of the rivers, the only parts cultivated, the rest of the country consisted 
of forests, marshes, and wastes, and was liafjlly passable. The chief towns 
lay near the narrow bays on the coast. Sk3,ne, j,lways geographically, now 
politically included in Sweden, is represented as fertile, as very populous, and 
full of chm’ches. Nowhere, indeed, had Denmark much lack of^ these struct- 
ures; Fiinen, Adam assures us, had 100, Zealand, 150. “Skane is almost 
an island, and separated from Gothland by large forests and rugged mount- 
ains. Here is the city of Lund, where the robbers of the deep laid their 
treasures. These robbers paid tribute to the Danish king, on the condition of 
being allowed to exercise their vocation against the barbarians.” Among 
the Danes, Adam perceives many other things contrary to justice: he sees 
httle indeed to praise beyond the custom of selling into slavery such women 
as dishonoured themselves. So proud were the men that they preferied 
death to stripes; and they marched to the place of execution not only with 
an undaunted but with a triumphant air. Tears and groans they held to be 
unmanly; and they mourned neither for their wives nor for their dearest 
connections. ^ 

As Svend left no legitimate offspring the only* claim that could be made 
was from his numerous Dastards. HaroM was the eldest; but then, as he was 
of a quiet, gentle nature, he was not very agreeable to a fierce people. On 
the ot^er hand, Knud, the next brother, had distinguished himself greatly in 
the wars against the pagans of Livonia. There was, accordingly, a dispute 
when the states assembled, most declaring for Harold, but all Skane for 
Knud; and a civil war must have been the result; but for the bribes of two 
chiefs, who prevailed on the electors of that province to confirm the choice of 
Harold. After this decision, Knud refueed to remam in Denmark, and passed 
the rest of his brother’s life in his old occupation. 

The short reign of Harold (1076-1080) affords no materials for history. 
Silent, reserved, timid, averse to the shedding of blood, even for judicial 
delinquencies, he was little esteeined Yet few periods were more happy than 
that which witnessed his administration. He made new laws, which have 
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been praised and condemned. According to Saxo, whose means of informa- 
tion cannot 'be disputed, Ije abolished the judicial combat, and substituted 
purgation by oath — a change which led to frequent perjury. But if the 
testimony of Elnoth be admissible, he enacted other laws which were long 
valued by the people — so valued that they made every new monarch swear 
to observe thein.^ ^ 


THE CHURCH UNDER KNUD THE SAINT 

After the death of Harold (1080) his brother Knud the Saint succeeded 
him without opposition. ' Although he possessed many fine qualities, he was 
beloved neither by the people nor the nobles, and from the very beginning of 
his reign had difficulties witli the inhabitants of HaHand and Skane because 
they refused to respond to the numerous statute duties he imposed upon them. 
But he knew how to bring them to obedience by thieatenmg to exclude them, 
some from the great oak forests where their pigs found food, others from the 
Sound fishing grounds; for he claimed that the forests and jiasturmg grounds, 
the gulfs and straits belonged to tlie king. Although Christianity had long 
been established in I)enmark, many of the people still practised piracy, 
especially ih isolated localities. A remarkable type of corsair wms the pow- 
erful chief Egil-Ragnarsen of Bornholm, usually called Blod-EgU, because 
in the heat_of battle he quenched his thirst with the blood of the wounded. 
Knud the Saint, who was now resolved to put an end to this barbarous 
practice of jiiracy, had warned Egil several times; and as the latter was not 
willing to give up his old t^abits, the king went to Bornholm, seized Egil, 
and hanged him. ^ 

This severity, while just, greatly incensed that portion of the people 
which was still animated by the spirit of paganism, and could not see anything 
wrong in piracy — but especially Egil’s numerous and powerful friends and 
relatives became sworn enemies of the king. Knud’s efforts tended principally 
to soften the manners of the Danes and to spread order and a higher civilisa- 
tion throughout Denmark. He also showed much concern towards foreigners 
who made homes in the kingdom, and worked zealously to suppress slavery, 
which was a relic of paganism. The cessation of the piracy, which had 
provided the country with slaves, paved the way for the abolition of slavery; 
but this happy result was due above everything else to the influence of Chris- 
tianity, which taught the equality of men, and the more the Christian spirit 
filtered down through the people the more it obliterated their degradmg 
heritage of paganism. ^ 

Wilde Knud was at loggerheads with the people and the chiefs because he 
found himself compelled to lestrain the ancient liberties of the one and to bring 
ffie license of the others within the limits of oider, he upheld with all his 
'might the influence of the clergy, and sought in them a support against the 
other classes. He was himself of a very pious nature, rigidly observing days 
of abstinence, fasting frequently, and devoting himself to severe exercises of 
penance; sometimes he even went so far as to undergo flagellation from his 
chaplains. 

He gave proof of a royal generosity with regard to the poor, the churches, 
and the priests, and it was the magnificent cathedral built in his reign that 
received the greatest marks of this. In the epoch when the church was 
governed by the energetic Gregory VII, she attained thi’oughout Europe a 
high degree of power, not only spiritual but temporal as wed, before which 
people and kings were compelled to bow. In Denmark, the clergy had 
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struggled for more than a century and a half before they were even tolerated, 
but their strength and power increased rapidly when Christianity was univer- 
sally established, and their pretention to enjoy m the North the same privi- 
leges as in the rest of Europe seemed to be equally just and natural In ilie 
midst of the license which prevailed during the centuries of barbaijsin, the 
people felt the need of some protection against tirbitrary power and threw 
themselves into the arms of the church, which upheld justice against force 
and gave the oppressed a refuge against the persecutions of violence Through 
auricular confession the clergy became masters of the conscience, and by 
excluding recalcitrants from divine service and from the communion they 
had a means of coercion which was especially efhcacious in an age of 
devotion. 

Generosity towards the church and respect for the clergy became articles 
of faith, and were considered the highest mark of piety, even as disobedience 
to the clerical orders was the greatest sin. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that people and kings rivalled one another in generosity towards 
the church and her religious establishments, and showered on them privileges 
which brought them at the same tirar riches and consideration. Thus 
favoured by the spirit of the age and the force of cii’cumstances, the church 
obtained a degree of pre-eminence over'^the state which worked for good as 
long as the latter remained in a low state of development, and had power 
neither to protect civilisation nor maintain the law, but which became harm- 
ful as soon as the state could stand by itself.^ 

Svend Estridsen raised the power of th«> church upon the foundations 
laid by Canute the Great, but under Knud the ^int the theocracy attained 
the apogee of its development, it made the clergy therfirst eider of the state 
by giving bishops the rank of the greatest lords, dukes, and lay princes; 
it exempted ecclesiastics from the reach of ordinary jurisdiction in religious 
matters, and under King Niels the privilege was further extended to include 
every cause, so that in no event could the clergy be cited before a secular 
tribunal; and even at a later period laymen were amenable to clerical juris- 
diction in certain pretended ecclesiastical matters, sucli as adultery, perjury, 
usury, etc. The ecclesiastics obtained, moreover, the right of “forfeit” for 
condemnations pronounced within their jurisdiction, a most important source 
of revenue in an age where the majority of punishments consisted in pecu- 
niary reparation. Finally Knud tried to introduce the tithe system — one 
third of the revenue thus obtained to go to the bishop, one third to the parish 
priest, and the remainder to the maintenance of the church and the needs 
of public worship; but this experiment failed on account of the open resist- 
ance the people opposed to so onerous gn innovation, and it finally cost the 
king his life. 

In the impoverished country of Wendsyssel, north of Limfjord, open rebel- 
lion bj:oke out and spread quickly over the whole of Jutland. Krrn rl fled to'^ 
Piinen, but the insurgents pursued and overtook him at Odense, where he 
shut himself up in the church of St. Alban with the men who had remained 
faithful to him. Knud would make no resistance and threw himself in prayer 
before the altar, but Ms brothers, Eric and Benedict, defended him with the 
most splendid bravery. The rebels attacked the sanctuary crying, “Where 
IS Knud the Accursed? Let him show himself. Where is he hiding? He 
has betrayed the Danes long enough, and it must cease.” Others exclaimed 
m meting out blows to the kmg’s defenders, “Take this for my cow. King 
^ud; take this^for my ox; take this for my horse.” They finally broke 
mto the sanctuary. Knud the Saint was assassinated before the altar, 
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Benedict perished in the fight, but Eric fought his way out through the 
assailants (1086). 

Knud the Saint is the sole Danish king to meet death in a general uprising. 
He was the victim of resistance to a new order of things that was beginning 
to creep into Denmark, but which he attempted to make prevail with too 
much violence and thoughtless zeal. After Knud’s death, an embassy was 
sent to Flanders to bring back Olaf [the brother of Knud, whom the latter 
had sent thither in chains as a punishment for exciting a rebellion against him] 
but he was not set at liberty until his brother Niels was sent as a hostage in 
pledge for 10,000 silver marks of ransom, which could not be furnished just 
at the moment. • 

Olaf reigned nine years, but his reign is only noteworthj^ for a great famine, 
whence came his surname of “Hunger.” Although scarcity and high prices 
prevailed over all Europe at the time, the clergy did not fail to represent the 
calamity as a divine punishment for the murder of Saint Knud. The same 
rumours of miracles at his tomb began to be circulated, but it took a long 
time to make the people believe in the sanctity of this detested king. 

THE GUILDS 

The canonisation of Saint Knud had important consequences in giving 
rise to the foundation of brotherhoods or guilds, founded in his honour and 
placed unSer his protection. Thev were institutions whose object was 
mutual assistance in misery an|i in danger, common defence, and the main- 
tenance of order and moraiity m an age of license. These brotherhoods were 
composed.»of men and,women, and governed by elders (oldermaind) accord- 
ing to the Skraa or particular statutes which the members engaged them- 
selves by oath to observe; and these laws had without any doubt their 
origin in the frequent social reunions or guilds of antiquity. That explains 
the identity of the name, as well as the custom, practised also by the mem- 
bers of the later guilds, of coming together for purposes of banqueting and 
amusement. But it was only through the influence of Christianity that the 
guilds assumed their special character of half religious and half worldly 
associations. 

The oldest guilds existed merely for religious purposes — such as saying 
prayers and holding services, subscribing donations to churches and mon- 
asteries, helpmg the poor and the pilgrims, or nursing the sick. But on 
account of the necessities and requirements of the age, brotherhoods were 
soon formed which held m view also the material welfare and safety of their 
members. Although of a.more worldly nature, the^e societies, nevertheless, 
always kept their religious character, and continued to hold relations with 
the church; they were under the protection of a saint whose name they 
■"took; at the death of a brother the members kept vigil, that is to say they 
passed the night in smging hymns and saying prayers; masses were said for 
the repose of the dead man’s soul; and the members were constantly making 
offerings, especially tapers, to the church dedicated to the patron saint of 
the brotherhood. Guilds may have been introduced into Denmark at the 
time of the country’s union with England — ■ one of the oldest homes of these 
associations; but it is also quite possible that they arose spontaneously from 
circumstances and necessities similar to those which developed the guilds 
elsewhere: in any case, it cannot be shown with certainty that guilds existed 
In Denmark before the canonisation of Saint Knud. 

The secular guilds instituted on this occasion — and* which are called 
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royal because they were dedicated to Saint Knud, and later to Duke Knud 
Lavard and King Eric Plovpenning, who, without being canonised was hon- 
oured in Denmark as one of the Messed — soon Became famous and spread 
rapidly. Their distinguishing feature was the protection their members 

E romised one to the others. When a brother was killed by a non-member it 
ecame the members’ duty to force the murderet to pay the puce o1 blood, 
and if he refused he became the object of the brotherhood’s vengeance, against 
which he could preserve neither power nor rank: and so inevitable was this 
that even a king (Niels) was unable to escape it. The guild exercised exten- 
sive jurisdiction over its membeis, and differences which arose among the 
latter were settled by its own tribunal. When, on tbs' contrary, a member was 
dragged by a non-member into the ordinary courts, his brothers were bound 
to appear with him, and to sustain him with their oath and their testimony, 
which latter was so respected that the word of one was worth that of three 
others. The danger which might thus result to justice in general was in part 
attenuated by the fact that the brotherhoods admitted none but persons of 
good character, and expelled all who were guilty of dishonourable actions. 
By these regulations, and by the discipline and order which ruled in the 
assemblies, the guilds exercised in that barbaric age n beneficial influence, 
and served as one of the pillars of r&orality as long as they 'themselves 
retained their primitive purity. 

While not enjoying quite the same privileges as the royal one^ the petty 
guilds were nevertheless .extremely important. They were coinposed of 
artisans and merchants, who met at certain ’Ijimes in a specified place to eat, 
drink, and consider their common interests. %ch member had to pay a 
share of the expense incurred in the festivals, anoas tjjieir cost was„.somewhat 
high, only the most affluent and prominent burghers could belong to them. 
Although these petty guilds did not have so extended a jurisdiction as the 
royal ones, yet^he majority of disputes concerning trade and industry were 
judged by the tribunal of the corporation before being taken into the ordi- 
nary courts. Those guilds known as the Calendars, because their members 
met on the first day of every month (Kalends), weie composed for the most 
part of priests, and other ecclesiastics, and only concerned themselves with 
religious questions. 

The character and organisation of the guilds will become still clearer if 
we cite the most important articles of their rules. “ If a member causes the 
death of one of his fellow members, he shall pay 40 marks to his victim’s 
heirs, or be excluded from the brotherhood as a felon. If on the other hand 
a member of the guild kill a non-member, his brethren, if they be present, 
shall aid in saving their fellow’s life; if it happen on the sea they shall pro- 
cure him a ship with oars, an instrument for baling, a steel and flint, and an 
axe; after that he must defend himself as he can. If he has need of a 
horse^they shall accompany him to the pasture grounds and procure for hhrf 
free a horse for one day and one night. Members who have witnessed the 
killing of a fellow without going to his defence are expelled from the guild 
as felons. 

“ If a member lose his money a collection shall be taken for his benefit at 
the next banquet, and each of his cmfrhes shall give what he thinks is 
right. Each member shall give three pieces of money to the brother whose 
house has been burned, or whose ship has been wrecked, or who is about to 
set out on a pilgrimage. Members shall not try to do each other harm by 
act or conduct wliether in competition or any other fashion. Members shall 
watch two by two at the bedside of a sick comrade who has need of their 
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aid, and shall continue to do so until he is ■well. At a member’s death four 
comrades shall guard the corpse, and all share the funeral expenses, accom- 
pany the body and bear it to the tomb.” 

There are numberless other regulations with the object of preventing 
msults, quarrels, drunkenness, and other unpleasantnesses that would dis- 
turb tile meetings. The, oldest guilds mentioned are those of Odense, 
Schleswig, Ribe, Flensburg, Malmo,_Lund, and Skanorj but they were soon 
to be found in every town of the kingdom. Their relation with the church, 
and the need of piotection against the rampant license and immorality, 
facilitated their extension. When social order was established and laws were 
better respected, the guilds became not only superfluous but positively 
harmful, in their quality of little states within the state. To which it must 
be added that they slowly degenerated and became centres of quarrels, 
drunkenness, debauchery, and all sorts of violence — the very things which 
it had originally been their object to prevent. And so the kings were com- 
pelled gradually to reduce and suppress them; Valdeinar Atterdag and his 
daughter Margaret worked to this end at the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and their successors pursued |he same aim. The Reformation, which 
abolished the cult of ■saints and masses for thq dead, accomplished the com- 
plete dissolution of the guilds, whrch transformed themselves into simple 
corporations, armourers’ companies, fire insurance companies, and the like. 

THE RISE OF THE BOURGEOISI'E 

The guilds were a poW(S;rfuf element in the development of the burgher 
class, in th#,t they taught the burghers self-respect, and awoke them to a con- 
sciousness of their own strength, and showed them how to unite in common 
efforts to defend their rights. Although there had been since ancient times, 
various towns, not without importance, yet their number was not great, and 
the origin of the majority of Danish towns may be assigned to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Commerce and the trades made considerable pro- 
gress; new sources of industry were opened up and the population of the 
towns began to be differentiated more and more from that of the country, by 
its occupations, its manner of life, and its organisation. The majority of the 
towns situated on the sea or inland waters took their origin from fortresses, 
built here and there on the coast for protection against pirates and as shelters 
during the winter to the ships diawn up on the sands. _ Merchants and fish- 
ermen, artisans and labourers, established themselves in proximity to these 
secure places, where there was, besides, a chance of profit, others were con- 
stantly coming in, until a ■whole town was formed whose origin is revealed by 
the termination “borg” like Aalboi^, Vordingborg, Faaborg, etc., and their 
inhabitants were called hm-gm (burghers). A sufficiently large number of 
'^owns owe their origin to the foimdation of monasteries and other rel^ious 
institutions. 

The construction of these edifices drew thither a crowd of masons, car- 
penters, and smiths, who established themselves in the neighbourhood with 
their families; where they were soon joined by others in the hope of sharmg 
in the work and the profit always to be found around the rich religious 
establishments. In this manner were born the towns of Nestved, Soro, 
Priesto, Maribo, Manager, Nykjobing, on the island of Mors, and several 
others. A safe harbour, good fishing grounds, and a situation favourable 
for commerce and navigation were sure to lead to the foundation of to^wns, 
which accordingly bore the termination Jcjobing (place for fede), like Ring- 
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kjobing, Stubbekjobing, Rudkjobing, Kjobenhavn (Copenhagen); or the 
ending or when they were situated on a point of land, like Korsor, Hel- 
singor (Elsinore), Skanor, etc. The artisans an'd merchants who first set- 
tled these towns were those engaged in preparing and selling the necessaries 
of life — as bakers, brewers, butchers, mn-keepers, shoe-makers, tanners, 
smiths, masons, carpenters, etc. In the beginning the towns had the same 
tribunals as the surroundng country, but as the difference grew between 
villages and towns the latter obtained special tribunals, their own legislation, 
and very liberal charters under elective magistrates But while these changes 
had begun to take place in this age they were not fully brought about until 
the following, when the burghers took their place for the first tune among 
the orders of the state. 


CHURCH AND STATE 

The creation of a special metropolitan see in the North, so long meditated 
and planned, was finally realised. An apostolic legate came on this occasion 
to Denmark, and chose for the residency of the future archbishop the city of 
Lund, already the seat of an, important diocese, and well situated to be the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of the three northern kingdoms. , 

The bishop of Lund, Adser, nephew of Queen Bothilde, wife of Eric 
Eiegod, was the first called to that office (1104). By the institution of a 
nation^ archbishopric the kings no longer had the inconvenience of dealing 
with a foreign prelate, often imperious an^ not readily to be conciliated; 
but they did not gain much by the change, for the archbishops of Lund 
meddled much more with the affairs of the state tjian the archbishops "of 
Hamburg had been able to do, and as natives they had family relations with 
the powerful men of the land, which still further increased their influence. 

The state then had two heads, one civil and the other religious, whose 
opposing interests occasioned perpetual strife. The archbishops, thanks to 
their great revenue, important domains, and the influence they enjoyed as 

E rimates of the North, were soon in a position to defy the king and shake 
is throne with rebellion and civil war. The establishment of tlie arch- 
diocese of Lund gave the clergy a point of support, heretofore lacking, which 
permitted them henceforth to take a firmer attitude towards the state. 

The archbishop of Lund’s jurisdiction extended over the churches of Nor- 
way and Sweden; but under Eskil, Adser’a successor, each of these two 
kingdoms recovered its own archbishop; while the archbishops of Lund 
received, with the title of apostolic legate and primate of Sweden, a sort of 
supremacy over the whole northern clergy. Tffis was rather an honorary 
than a real distinction, for the Norwegian and Swedish archbishops watched 
jealously over their rights and opposed every encroachment of the Danish 
primate. When the North had been provided with a special ecclesiasticaf^ 
chief, the sovereign pontiff thought to complete the separation of church 
and state by introducing the celibacy of the priesthood, which for nearly half 
a century had existed in the majori^ of European countries. As a result of 
the first Lateran council (1123) the Danish priests were enjoined to repudiate 
their wives and to live a celibate life;,nbut it was a long time before the pre- 
scription was observed. 

Archbishop Eskil was himself married, and the priests were sustained by 
the people in their resistance to the new regulation. In vain did the ener- 
getic archbishop Absalon work for the suppression of marriage in the priest- 
hood; the peoiile, already irritated by the tithes and other vexatious bur- 
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dens, showed their opposition by a revolt in Sk&ne, where the peasants 
cried, “ Down with the bisl^op. We will keep our priests, but only on con- 
dition that they are married.” Denmark, however, could not escape a 
regulation so vigorously applied throughout the whole Catholic world, and 
after more than a cen- 
tury’s struggle the 
Danish clergy were 
compelled to renounce 
their obstinate resist- 
ance. 

The apostolic nun- 
cio, Gregory, who came 
to Denmark in 1222, 
caused the marriage 
of priests to be once 
more forbidden in the 
council of Schleswig, 
and pronounced civil 
punishments for of- ’ 
fenders. Even some 
priests in Jutland, 
who had hadAhe cour- 
age to appeal to a gen- 
eral council as higher 
thgn, the pope, could 
do nothing further. 

It was thus that the 
celibacy of the clergy 
was introduced little 
by little, but not with- 
out great detriment to 
their morals, for the 
ministers of religion 
henceforth kept con- 
cubines and scandal- 
ised their flocks by 
most irregular lives. 

The church did not suppress this notorious evil, but shut her eyes to vice 
under a mask. In forbidding marriage to the priests, |he broke the last link 
that held them to their fellow citizens^ and ranged herself against the state 
as a separate and often hostile society.® 


-V- 






Hamha CnunoH, Gotland 
(Built m tho twelftU century ) 


EHIC III, NIELS, EEIC IV, AND EEIC THE LAMB • 

Eric III, called Eiegod or the Ever-good, was the fourth son of Svend II, 
and from the jarldom of Jutland was raised by the estates to the throne of 
that kingdom [on the death of Olaf Hunger, 1095]. As the next harvest w^ 
one of Sundance, the people were again contented, and he obtained credit 
for the.abundance with the same injustice as his brother had been condemned 
for the famine. More active than his predecessor, he administered the laws 
with vigour; and he destroyed Jomsburg, the stronghold of the pirates, who 
had again reared their heacis during the preceding reign. Tc^ keep them in 
continued subjection, he erected fortresses in their country, and garrisoned 
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them well. The most remarkable event of this monarch’s reign is the erec- 
tion of Lund into an archbishopric. 

The cause of a pilgrimage which Eric undertook in 1103, and from which 
he was destined never to return, is not well known; but it was probably to 
expiate a homicidal act which he had perpetrated in a fit of anger or of 
drunkenness. Whatever the case, he resolved jio visit the Holy Land, and 
that too in opposition to the prayers and tears of his people, by whom 
he was cherished. Passing through Rome, where he obtained the erection 
of Lund into a metropolitan see, he repaiied to Constantinople. By Alexius 
Comnenus he was received with much distinction; though for some time he 
was narrowly watched, lest, with all his piety, he should place himself at the 
head of the Varangian guard, and become troublesome to his host. Hig 
manners soon dispelled this diffidence, and he was splendidly entertained. 
Being supplied not only with provisions and vessels but with a liberal store 
of gold, he sailed for Palestine; but, landing in the isle of Cyprus, he fell a 
victim to a pestilential disease. 

After Eric’s death there was an interregnum of two years. He had left 
his son Hamid governor of the realmKiuring his absence; but the conduct 
of that prince was so unpopular that when the*fetates assembled they 
excluded him and his brothers,, and n-esolved to choose one of his uncles 
The eldest, named Svend, died before he could be elected. Ubbo, the 
next prince, refused the dignity, which then descended to Niels, the next 
in age. . * 


• monarch (1105-^135) was one of calamities, occa- 

sioned chiefly by his jealousy of his nephew ^Inud [called Lavart, tl^at is 
Lord! second son of the late_ king. Henry king the Abodjfiti, a l^nd 
people who dwelt on the Baltic coast from Mecklenburg to Pomerania, was 
nearly connected with the royal house of Denmark, his mother beine 
Signtha, daughter of Svend II. As the Abodnti had been subdued by at 
least two Danish kings, and forced to embrace Christianity, they were 
regarded in the light of vassals. But Henry, more powerful than any of his 
predecessors, since he had reduced other Wend tribes to his yoke, would be 
no vassal to Denmark, though he was certainly one to Germany. He first 
demanded his mother's dowry, which he asserted had never been paid- and 
when It was refused, invaded the southern part of Jutland. Niels marched 
agamst him, and was defeated. 

• invader was reserved for Knud, who had been 

invested by his father with the ducal fief of Schleswig [then known as South 
JuNand]. This prmcg not only cleared the duchy of its mvaders, but ear- 
ned the war into the country of the.Abodriti.. Henry now sued for peace 
of his nephew. Knu/ had saved Denmark 
from many evils; and his conduct now showed that he was no less excellent 

^ general. He exterminated the banditSi; ^ 
restoied the empire of the laws, and caused the arts of life to flourish. His 

Xn XrXI Sb was that feeling diminished 

death of Henry, he was presented by the emperor Lothair 
power he maintained tran- 
quillity the more easily, not in his ducal fief only but m the whole of Den- 
mark. His eldest brother Harold, whose vices had excluded him from the 
t^brone, made many hostile ii-ruptfons into Jutland; St Sc neS 

brother, was no less ready than he to protect that kingdom. ' ^ 

ino contrast b^ween the conduct of Niels and of Knud made a deen 
impression onbhe Danes. On two of them, the king 1“ Z% 
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less painful than it was deep. To accomplish Knud’s death was the object 
of both. The first attempt was to accuse him of some crime in the assembly 
of the estates; but he defended himself so powerfully that he was unanimously 
absolved. Disappointed in this aim, Magnus requested an interview with 
Knud, under the pretext of settling all differences amicably; and, while unsus- 
picious of danger, assassinated him. All Denmaik was in instant commo- 
tion. The kindred of the victim hastened to the meeting of the estates, and 
displaying his bloody garments called for vengeance on the murderers. To 
escape the popular indignation, Magnus fled into Sweden; but Niels, who 
relied on the support of a party, endeavoured to brave the storm. He was, 
however, solemnly deposed, and Eric, the brother of Knud, elected in his 
stead. But he refused to comply with the decree. He collected troops, 
and took the field against his rival, who exhibited no less activity in his own 
behalf. In the civil war which followed the bishops took part, and fought 
like the temporal nobles. Knud had been the vassal of Lothair, and had 
demanded the assistance of the empire; and that monarch collecting a small 
army, marched into Jutland to co-operate with Eric in avenging the death 
of luiud. Seeing that the junction of,the emperor and Eric must be fatal to 
his cause, Niels withdraw the former from the alliance by the offer of a large 
sum of money, and by consenting to hold Penmark as a fief of the empire. 
Lothair then returned, leaving the fortune of war to decide between the 
two kings. 

The retrofit of the Germans was the signal for renewed and more fierce 
hostilities between the rivals. M^th his usual perversity Harold forsook the 
cause of his brother Eric, tO(j^ghtfor Niels; and Magnus, who had powerful 
ardlTes in Svgeden, brought reinforcements to the war. Success was varied: 
on the deep Magnus was defeated; on the land, Eric. But some acts of 
more than usual barbarity perpetrated by Niels and Harold at Roeskilde, 
diminished the number of their supporters. Still they were enabled to make 
another stand on the coast near the gulf of Eodvig in Skane. Victory 
declared for Eric; Magnus feU in the battle; and Niels with much difficulty 
escaped into Jutland. Among the slain were five bishops and sixty priests. 
As Magnus was dead, Niels declared Harold, the brother of Eiic, his suc- 
cessor — a declaration which did no good to his own cause. To escape the 
pursuit of his rival, he threw himself into Schleswig, which was better foitified 
than any city in the North. But this was an imprudent act: in that city 
the memory of Knud was idolised; and there he was massacred by some 
members of a fraternity of which the deceased pruice had been the head 
(1135). Thus fell a monarch who in the early part of |^is reign had afforded 
his subjects reason to hope that he wo^d i3rove a blessing to the realm, but 
whose subsequent conduct had coveted him with universal odium. 

In the reign of Eric IV, surnamed Emun, who on the death of his rival 
'■''^llteceeded to the government of the whole kingdom, there is little for his- 
tory. One of his first exploits was to put to death his brother Harold, and 
eleven sons of that prince. There was a twelfth, Olaf, who escaped into 
Sweden, and became m the sequel king of Denmark. He next pursued the 
Wend pirates into their stronghold of .^-kona, which he took and destroyed. 
On his return, he applied himself with aeal to the administration of justice; 
and was assassinated by a Jutland chief, whose father or brother he had 
judicially condemned to death. This tragedy took place in the midst not 
merely of his court but of his people, while presiding over an assembly of 
the Jutland states (1137). 

There were candidates for the crown — (1) Knud the son of Magnus, and 
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consequently grandson of Niels; (2) Svend, a natural son of Eric IV; (3) 
Valdemar, the son of Knud king of the Abodriti,,who had been murdered by 
Magnus, and who in 1170 was canonised, like the martyr of that name who 
had ruled over Denmark. The bias of the assembly was evidently in favour 
of Valdemar; but as both he and the two other candidates were of tender 
years, the choice fell on Eric, called the Lamb, whose mother was aTlaughter 
of Eric Eiegod. 

The surname of this king will sufficiently explain his character. He was 
indeed one of the most pacific of men. Yet he was compelled to fight for 
his crown; for Olaf, the only son of Harold that had escaped the bloody pro- 
scriptions of Eric Emun, appeared at the head of a considerable force and 
claimed it. That, if hereditary right only was to be consulted, the claim 
was a valid one is certain, for he was the only representative of his father, 
the eldest son of Eric Eiegod. But the Danish throne was elective; and though 
the claim was confined to one family, little regard was paid to primogeniture. 
After many alternations of fortune, Olaf was vanquished and slam (1143). 
But Eric himself was conquered by the Wend pirates of the Baltic, who, 
though so frequently humbled (if any -credit is to be placed in the national 
historians), soon re-appeared in numbers formidable enough to alarm the 
kingdom. This check and the eonsefjuent decline of his reputation in the 
eyes of a warlike people induced him soon afterwards to resign the crown, 
and to profess as monk in the cloister of Odense. ^ 

On the retirement of Eric the Lamb (1147), the three princes who had 
before been rejected on account of their youth were again_ candidates. 
Valdemar being deemed still too young, the/choice was restricted tqji he 
other two. Unfortunately for the interests of order both were elected — 
Svend by the Landsthing of Skane and Zealand, Knud by the people of 
Jutland. 


THE DIVISION OF THE KINGDOM 

That the division of the sovereignty would inevitably lead to civil war 
might have been foreseen by the blindest. It was a long and a bloody one, 
which, though suspended for a time through the efforts of the pope, who 
wished all Christendom to arm against the infidels, burst out with renewed 
fury. Adser, archbishop of Lund, led the Danish host against the pagans 
of the Baltic; but the expedition was inglorious, and the remnant which 
returned from it embraced one of the two parties. The fortunes of both 
varied; but when Valdemar, the favourite of the nation, joined Svend, the 
advantage was on the side of that king, who*gained at least three battles 
over his rival. At one time Knud was driven from the realm, and forced 
to seek shelter at the court of the emperor Conrad III. But tranquillity was 
not the result of his retirement. The Wend pirates, not satisfied with having 
defeated the archbishop, and incited by the agitated state of the public 
nund, ravaged the coasts both of Jutland and of the isles. Finding theii' 
king and noWes unable to protect them, the people entered into armed fra- 
ternities, which were consecrated by religion. They not only defended their 
own coasts, but equipped vessels to"eruise in the Baltic, and to surprise such 
of the pagan ships as they might find detached from the rest. In a few 
years twenty-two of these vessels took above eighty of the enemy’s. Still 
these were partial, isolated effects, which had little influence over the gen- 
eral mass of ^isery. When Knud returned as the vassal of the empire, the 
civil war again raged. Frederick Barbarossa, as the lord paramount, now 
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interfered, and meeting the two parties, decreed that while the title of king 
of Denmark should be left io the victorious Svend, Knud should reign over 
Zealand as a fief of the Danish crown. This award satisfied neither party, 
and least of all the nation, which was indignant with both of them for sac- 
rificing i(js independence to the emperor. Svend refused to cede Zealand to 
his rival, and the civil war«was about to recommence, when Valdemar, to 
whose valour Svend owed everything, prevailed on the one to give and^the 
other to accept, in lieu of that island, certain domains in Jutland and Skane. 
Peace therefoie was procured for the moment; but it was a hollow peace, 
which the accident of an hour might break. 

The advantage which' Svend had gained by the aid of Valdemar he lost 
by his misconduct. He adopted the German costume; imitated the Ger- 
man manners; expressed much contempt for everything Danish as in the 
highest degree barbarous; seldom appeared at the national Thing; restored 
the old judicial ordeal of duel; became luxurious; and levied high contribu- 
tions on his people. A disastrous expedition into Sweden made him despised 
as well as hated; and on his return into Skane, he was assailed by the 
yelhngs of the infuriated populace. Something worse than this result would 
nave been experienced*by him, had ^ot a chief, named Tycho, one of the 
most influential in the province, rescued him from his position. 

When at liberty, he allowed his licentious followeis to plunder the inhabi- 
tants. Mans he put to death; and among them was the brave man who 
had saved him from their fury.. This atrocious ingratitude lost him the 
favour of Valdemar, who passed' over to the side of Knud, and cemented 
thfe.aJliance by marrying tne*sister of that prince. It was now the object of 
Svend to seke both priuces, either openly or by stratagem; but they were 
on their guard; and each was always surrounded by armed attendants. At 
length he was vanquished, and forced to seek a temporarji asylum in Saxony. 
But he obtained succour from the duke of that province, and from the 
archbishop of Bremen, who could never forgive the Danes for forcing the 
abolition of his jurisdiction over the North, and allied himself with the Wend 
pirates, who were always ready to join any party that offered them plunder. 
At the head of these forces he returned, and compelled the people to receive 
him as their king. Again Valdemar and Knud marched against him; but 
the former, pitying the sufferings of the people, offered his mediation, and 
tranquillity was for the moment re-established. The chief condition of this 
treaty was that the kingdom should be divided mto three sovereignties; 
that Svend should have SkAne, Knud the isles, and Valdemar Jutland, in 
addition to his duchy of Schleswig. The whole people abandoned them- 
selves to joy, and Svend, pretending to join in it, gave a magnificent enter- 
tainment to his brother kings in the castle of Roesldlde. But at that very 
,_J^;%tival he ordered both to be assassinated. Knud fell; but Valdemar, who 
" detended himself courageously, escaped into Jutland. 

The reputation of Valdemar, and above all his words, easily induced the 
people to espouse his cause. IPursued by his active enemy, he was con- 
strained to fight before his preparations were completed. The result, how- 
ever, was indecisive. In a subsequent and more general action, near Viborg, 
Svend was defeated and compelled to flhe. He was eagerly pursued by the 
victors, who overtook him in a morass, from which the weight of his armour 
prevented him from emerging; and he was immediately beheaded. Never 
did the Danes suffer more than under this unworthy prince. Enfeebled at 
home, degraded abroad, without government or security for*either person 
or substance, they were sunk even in their own estimation. But for these 
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disasters they could only blame themselves; they were the inevitable results 
of their own folly in dividing the monarchy > . 

VALDEMAR I [THE GREAT] SUBDUES ROGEN 

When peace was restored m the interior of the kingdom, Valdemar, who 
had already shown evidence of a generous and lofty soul, strove to give it 
the security and glory it had formerly enjoyed. The Wends were always its 
cruellest foes. These barbarians never ceased making irruptions into Jut- 
land, where, in some of the Danish isles, and sometimes in several places at 
once when not opposed with prompt resistance, they left horrible traces of 
their rage. This gave another reason for attacking these undisciplined people, 
whom Valdemar regarded, not unjustly, as rebellious subjects over whom he 
could reassume the authority which Knud Lavard, his father, had exercised 
as their king. Moreover the desire to assemble them again under the stand- 
ard of the faith made of this expedition a holy enterprise and one agreeable 
to the clergy, and this motive filled with fresh ardour all those who were 
destined to take part in it Absalon Was one of the leaders in whom Valde- 
mar had the most confidence. He came of an illustrious Danish family and 
united bravery with prudence, '-'wisdom and fidelity with anfbition and a 
passion for arms. The see of Roeskilde being vacant in the time of which 
we speak, and the clergy and people not being able to agree on^he choice of 
a prelate, two factions were formed which nearly came to blows, and which 
the king had some trouble in appeasing. Then, without having in any way 
touched on the liberty of the voters, he had the^ileasure of seeing his faA»wr- 
ite, Absalon, elected, who while he was invested with this digEity was not 
less zealous in peace than in war. 

The Wends of Rugen, knowing the king to be occupied in Norway, had 
recommenced" their incursions, and driven away the Danes, for whom they 
bore a hatred inspired by long wars, customs, and a different language and 
religion. Always sure of finding in Ai’kona, which they regarded as impreg- 
nable, a retreat where they with their plunder could brave the conqueror’s 
anger, they abandoned to him without regret the badly cultivated fields, 
hoping, not without reason, to glean richer harvests in those of their enemies, 
Valdemar resolved to make every effort to demolish this fortress, and with 
it the last support of such obstinate ferocity. He prepared a formidable 
force, to which Duke Henry the Lion, Pribislaw who had become his vassal 
and prince of the Abodriti, Kasimir and Bogislaw, dukes of Pomerania, 
joined bodies of theii^ troops. Having made a descent on the isle of Rugen, 
he marched without stopping as far as Ai-kona, which he immediately 
invested. Arkona, of which to-day only traces remain, was then the most 
considerable town of all Wendland. It was situated at the northern extrei p- ^ 
itj-of the isle of Rugen on a very protruding cape, and was defended on the 
east, south, and north by high and steep rocks. The western side was 
guarded by an extremely strong and high rampart. 

Christianity had been preached to the people of Rugen long before. The 
monks of Corvei had even made several conversions there under Ludwig 
the German, and built a church in honour of St. Wit their patron. But as 
these people were the most ferocious and unconquerable of all the Slavs, 
they did not long suffer the Christian yoke. The missionaries were driven 
away, and there remained no trace of their work, save worship rendered to 
St, Wit, of w^iom these barbarians made an idol whom they soon adored 
under the name of Swanto-Wit as the supreme deity. Thus it is dangerous, 
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justly says a learned ecclesiastic, to preach the worship of saints before 
teaching the knowledge of the true God. 

This idol had its chief temple in Arkona, a temple which was as remark- 
able for its si 2 e as for its statue of the pretended divinity. The gigantic idol 
was topped by four heads; its right hand held a horn which the high priest filled 
with wifle every year; fronji the more or less quick evaporation of this, the 
fertility of the season was foretold. The other hand held a bow. Divers 
offerings were at its feet. Each year after haiweat people hastened from 
every quarter to offer sacrifices, but nothing was more acceptable than a 
Christian. This festival was held every year. The priest who presided was 
more respected than eveh the princes. He interpreted the oracles and the 
decrees of the god, who gave through him most absolute orders. He alone 
had the right of entering into the enclosure where the idol dwelt. He dared 
not breathe in this sanctuary, and for fear an impure breath should offend a 
present divinity, he went outside to draw breath each time he had need 
On the festive day, all the people being assembled before the temple door, 
he took the horn from the idol’s hand and examined it attentively. If he 
found the wine had evaporated much he threatened an approaching drought 
and advised them to s^ore their grain. If the contrary, he permitted them 
to sell superfluous stores. Several cfther auguries of this kind prolonged a 
ceremony which was ended by an exhortation from the priest to lavish sacri- 
fices on the.^od. The assembly ended in feasts and wild debauchery, these 
being regarded as proofs of zeal for the idol. 

This temple contained great Niches, from tribute levied by the cunning of 
pHfists over the credulity ofHhe people. All the nations of Wends scattered 
on the southern coasts had to make annual offerings. Some sent the spoils 
of their enemies, others the third part of the booty taken m their sea voy- 
ages. Princes sent presents to gam favourable answers from the god when 
they questioned him concerning the future, or when they formed some enter- 
prise which needed his help. Three hundred military horsemen were spe- 
cially dedicated to him and only plundered on his behalf. The sovereign 
pontiff also kept a white horse which he alone might approach, and on which 
the god rode when he went forth to combat enemies to the faith. Often 
this horse might be seen early in the morning covered with sweat caused by 
night rides. Favourable predictions were also drawn from the manner in 
which the animal ran. Neighbouring countries were filled with reports of 
such great marvels that the people of Rugen came to be regarded as the 
happiest and most formidable of aU the Slav nations 

In reality, this people — animated and emboldened by the situation of 
their isle,_ by the enthusiasm inspire^ by the presence of the Swanto-Wit, 
by the riches they had collected on their journeys, by those sent from 
jjations tributary to the pretended divinity, and by those moreover drawn 
from the abundant herring fishery on their coasts — was, as one might .say, 
the root and trunk of the pagan Slav leagues, and as long as this trunk 
rested whole it was in vain that at great expense certain branches, always 
ready to give forth fresh shoots, were lopped off. 

'Thus all eyes were turned on Valdemar, awaiting with impatience the 
success of an enterprise wherein twomations and two religions combatted 
for their greatest interest. The Danes, animated by such powerful motives 
and by the presence of their king, attacked Arkona with the greatest valour, 
building battering rams to demolish the rampart. They lodged themselves 
in several advantageous posts and burned the principal tojver. The fire, 
which spread by degrees to the combustibles which entered into the compo- 
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sition of these ancient ramparts, seconded the efforts made by the Danes to 
overthrow them. At last the besieged, tired of warring against iron and 
fire, decided to capitulate. The king, who coufd flatter himself with the 
knowledge of being able to take the town by assault, and whose soldiers, 
greedy for rich plunder, besought him to sack it, yet yielded to the remon- 
strances of Bishop Absalon and Archbishop Eskil, who with a mcrderation 
very rare m a religious war advised him not to lieed the jilea of his soldiers, 
but to avoid bloodshed, and not reduce the besieged to despair. It was 
then agreed that the people of Rugen should deliver to the king the idol, 
Swanto-Wit, with all treasure in the temple; that all Christian slaves should 
be set at liberty without ransom; and that they should, for the future, all 
embrace and profess the Christian religion. All land assigned for the main- 
tenance of their priests should be given to the church. Service in the Dan- 
ish army when necessity arose was also demanded, and an annual tribute. 

The hostages who were exacted as surety for the fulfilment of promises 
having been delivered, Esbern and Sunon, two prominent officers in the 
army, were ordered to go and overthrow the idol Swanto-Wit. They were 
obhged to knock down the colossus with precaution, for fear its fall should 
cause some accident, and give the people of Riigen grounds for saying that 
it avenged itself in perishing. In,realiljy, the pagans had gathered in crowds 
to witness the sight, hoping to behold punishment of such sacrilege. But 
when the idol had fallen, and hurt no one, and they saw pieces of it quietly 
cut into firewood amid cheers from the Danes, the greater paft saw their 
own simplicity and conceived more respec^fc for the Divmity of their con- 
querors than for their own. ^ 

The temple, as well as the idol, was burned, aftgr the treasu^;e had ^een 
removed to a safe place. From Arkona Bishop Absalon, who directed the 
war under the king’s orders, went to receive the submission of six thousand 
of the people'’ of Rugen who composed the garrison of another fortress, 
named Karentz. He had burned three temples dedicated to three colossal 
and monstrous statues of other pretended gods tutelary of the nation. Tlie 
ease with which these gods allowed themselves to be reduced to cinders pre- 
pared the minds of their worshippers to embrace the new religion which 
Absalon was- authorised in one of the articles of capitulation to offer them. 

He substituted churches for their temples, in the country as in the towns, to 
the number of twelve, after which he took back hostages and seven large 
coffers full of money to the king. 

After having subdued and pacified the people, and after the Riigen 
princes, Tetistas and ^arimar, had solemnly acknowledged themselves tribu- 
taries_ to the Danish crown, Valdemar, glorious; and content, recrbssed the 
sea with his army. Absalon, whom tSe cares of war could not distract from 
those of the episcopate, sent soon after to Rugen zealous priests to complete 
by persuasion conversions begun by force. Prince Jarimar, who -was really*"'*' 
converted, heartily seconded the efforts of these missionaries. Absalon did 
not neglect for this the interests of the see he occupied. Valdemar caused 
the conquests the church had made by arms to be made known to Pope Alex- 
ander in. Alexander loaded him with praise, and in the same bull ordered, 
in conformity with Absalon’s desireS/^ that the isle of Riigen should thence- 
forth form part of the diocese of Roeskilde. Other letters of the same pontiff, 
accorded two years after in answer to the insistence of the king, granted the 
canonisation of Knud. This was celebrated at Ringsted with gi’eat pomp, 
in presence of un infinite number of Danish prelates and strangers and other 
spectators. The inhabitants of Zealand had conceived such esteem for 
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Knud that, not having been able as they desired to have him for an earthly 
king, they would thenceforth take him for patron saint in heaven. 

ABSALOM, AND THE SKANIAN8 

A short time after, Archbishop Eskil resolved to end his days in retirement, 
renouncing those dignities Vhich seemed as heavy in old age as they had 
been worthy of envy before he had attained them. Vainly they tried to 
turn him from his object. He had vowed on the hand of the famous 8t. 
Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, who had great love for him, as may be seen in 
his letters. In his quality as legate, Eskil had the right of naming his suc- 
cessor. But for fear of depriving the church of rights which he himself had 
defended with so much zeal, he remitted his power to the assembly, which 
ordinarily made the election. Then the king, speaking in the name of this 
assembly, nominated Absalon bishop of Roeskilde, his choice being approved 
by general acclamations 

But whether, as Absalon declared, he found the burden too heavy, or 
whether he secretly desired to become primate and archbishop, without 
ceasing to be bishop oS Roeskilde, it is known that he persisted in refusing the 
offered dignity. The assembly and the^king being equally obstinate on 
their side in refusing to make another choice, this seeming conflict of inter- 
ests and wills had every promise of ending in a serious quarrel. Saxo even 
relates tha? certain men trying forcibly to seat Absalon on the archiepiscopal 
chair met with such resistance -that several were thrown down. At last it 
was agreed to send an aoi^ounl; of this singular difference to the pope for 
decision, ajid to that ejjd deputies from either side were despatched. Doubt- 
less this was just what Absalon wished. Alexander HI crowned Absalon’s 
secret satisfaction by the verdict given. _ He was permitted by the legate 
sent into Denmark to retain his bishopric and was threateped with excom- 
munication if he refused the archbishopric of Lund. After this threat 
resistance would have been a crime, and notliing remained but to make a 
virtue of docility. Absalon then submitted and undertook his part in 
uniting in his person the two highest ecclesiastical dignities of the kingdom, 
with the offices of generalissimo, admiral, first minister, and senator. 

The revolt of the Skanians was an event more remarkable when one sees 
what motives influenced the inhabitants of this province. They wished per- 
mission for their priests to marry, and pretended that their ministry was 
sufficient without the service of bishops It might have been thought that 
these priests were the secret authors of the rebellion, if the Skanians had 
not at the same time refuspd to pay the ecclesiastica? tenth and exacted that 
thenceforth only governors of their Country should be sent to them. 

In spite of his eloquence, his worth, and his power, Absalon could not 
''stay the progress of this outbreak. He was even constrained to take refuge 
in Zealand; and, far from the threats of the king having any effect, the 
rebels were so irritated by them that they resolved to pay no more taxes, 
and forced the priests to take wives. 

Valdemar, seeing the danger of suffering such disorders any longer, went 
to Skane, followed by Absalon and,a small army. He was received by a 
deputation of the principal men of the province, who promised to return to 
obedience if the king would recall Absalon and the foreign officials to whom 
the country had been given in charge. As this good prince always inclined 
to moderation, he obliged Absalon to retire again to Zealand and then 
followed him. In the hope that this condescension wtiuld satisfy the 
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malcontents, the king even consented to examine their grievances against his 
minister, conjointly with deputies they might name. But these deputies, 
gained over or intimidated, subscribed to everything in Zealand, and retractetl 
everything in Skane. Revolt broke out with renewed force and everyone 
flew to arms, while the archbishop on his side did not spare his diocesans 
hia ecclesiastical thunders, and Valdemar raised an army capable of dealing 
even more effectual blows. 

The king’s setting out was the signal for war. But he flattered himself 
with the hope of being able to reduce them by fear alone, for repugnance to 
shed the blood of his subjects made him wish to avoid resorting to extreme 
measures. But the rebels forced his hand by defending a bridge over which 
he had to cross to get to them. In the efforts made by the soldiers of either 
side the battle became more deadly and sanguinary. Absalon, however, 
turned the scale in the king’s favour by the skill with which he managed 
his cavalry, causing them to fall suddenly on the Skanians, and throwing 
many of them into the river. Help which came shortly afterwards only 
served to render their defeat more complete, so that, their troops being dis- 
persed or destroyed, they could only ask for peace. Valdemar willingly 
granted this, receiving their hostages and submissions: But he found them 
so obstinate on the subject of the J;ithesr.that, for fear of renewing^ the bloody 
tragedies which a similar cause had evoked under King Knud TV, he obliged 
Archbishop Absalon to desist from his claim if only for a time. Thus 
the sedition was appeased, but we shall see afterwards that peace'* could only 
last as long as the clergy found it served theif own interests. It was as little 
durable as their disinterestedness was sincere, 


THE DEATH OF VALDEMAE; HIS LAWS 

Valdemar was preparing to repress fresh incursions of the Wends when an 
ilbess detained him at Vordingborg, a town in Zealand; a short time after- 
wards he died of the results of this illness, or rather from the ignorance of a 
Skanian abbot who boasted of pos.sessing great knowledge of medicine. 
The king was found dead immediately after having taken from these impru- 
dent hands the drink which was meant to cure him. He was only forty- 
eight, and had reigned twenty-five years. His premature death was sincerely 
mourned by the people. It has been remarked that, when his body was 
taken to Ringsted for burial, the country people flocked weeping from all 
parts, crying that in him they had lost a father and a liberator to whom 
they owed the happiness of no longer fearing brigands and the barbarities 
of pirates. In truth this prince had united the ptincipal virtues which make 
a king loved and esteemed. He understood how to conquer and how to * 
pardon, to make his enemies fear him by being good to his people, and to 
re-estebhsh peace and good order in his kingdom by increasing its consider-'^' 
ation and influence abroad. 

It was he who edited and published the code called The Skanian Laws 
and the Law of Zealand, as well as the Ecclesmstical Rights of these two 
provinces. The ecclesiastical laws of Skane, composed of twenty-five arti- 
cles, were published in 1162, the civil laws in the year following. The laws 
of Zealand appeared in 1171. These laws, conjointly with the Jutland Code 
pubbshed by Valdemar II, are the source of those which Denmark is to-day 
justly proud of possessing. They are simple, clear, concise, and generally 
adapted to assure liberty and property to citizens. Good sense is shown in 
him who dictateu them, as in the stvle in which thev nm cnnnhprl 
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no flourish of rhetoric, noivain ostentation of grandeur and authority, such 
as marks the debut of so Jmany other laws — as if the authors wanted to 
show the people that the pleasure of commanding them, not the care of 
rendering them happy, was uppermost. Brilliant centuries and nations 
famous for learning and spirit might envy the wise simplicity which gov- 
erned tSese two codes./ , 

KNUD VI (1182-1202 A D ) 

Knud had been crowned in his father’s lifetime, and from his fourteenth 
year had been admitted to a share in the government. His accession there- 
fore to the undivided sovereignty was expected to pass without opposition. 
But the people of Skane elected another sovereign — Harold, a grandson of 
Prince Magnus. The contest, however, was short-lived; they were reduced, 
and their ruler was 
compelled to flee 
into Sweden. 

The reign of 
this monarch was 
one of cohquest 
and of prosperity. 

Soon after*his ac- 
cession, Absalon 
led an armament 
skg“4nst Bogislaw, 
duke of Pomera- 
nia, who exhibited 
ill-will to Denmark 
and her vassals, smioh of axel oxenstiebna': 

and obtained a (in state Historical Masoum) 

complete victory 

over the enemy. During the following two years the warlike operations 
continued, and Bogislaw at length was compelled to throw himself on the 
royal mercy. Besides offering a large quantity of gold, he did homage for 
all his possessions to Knud. The two dukes of Mecklenburg were also 
reduced, and acknowledged fealty to him. The submission of two such 
provinces, which had been depentlent on Henry the Lion [duke of Bavaria 
and Saxony], and had subsequently acknowledged the superiority of the 
empire, filleil the king with so much pleasure, that l;ie assumed the title of 
king of the Wends. • , 

To assume the feudal supremacy over these regions was a blow struck at 
- the authority of the emperor Frederick Barbarossa. Between these poten- 
tates there was a misunderstanding from the very commencement of K®ud’s 
reign. Frederick invited him to his court under the pretext of drawing 
more closely the amicable bonds which had been formeii between him and 
Valdemar; but as the king suspected that this was only a lure to enforce 
the payment of homage, he evaded compliance. It soon appeared that such 
was indeed the intention; for he waS formally summoned to visit the diet 
for that purpose. A second refusal to attend so exasperated Frederick that 
he threatened to confer the fief of Denmark on some other vassal. The king 
replied that before he could give it he must first take it. All negotiation 
being useless, the emperor offered the greatest insult to thejnajesty of Den- 
mark by sending back to her own country the sister of Knud, who had been 
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betrothed to his second son, the duke of Swabia. From this moment the 
breach was irreparable; and the king turned witl| more zeal to the cause of 
his father-in-law, Henry the Lion.^> 

Alter the capture of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187 messengers arrived 
[in Denmark] with letters from Pope Clement III, in which that pontiff 
exhorted the Danes to go on crusade like the fajthful of other coufitries to 
try to recover the Holy City. The epipei or himself went on crusade and, 
being obliged to be reconciled with his enemies, used the pope’s favour to 
get Knud to make an agreement with him in which that king engaged not 
to trouble the peace of the empire during the absence of its head, and, 
effectually to do away with all sorts of discontents, he also revoked the 
proscription he had issued against Duke Henry the Lion, whose disgrace 
had embittered the gi eater part of the princes, and in particular the king of 
Denmark, his son-in-law, and the king of England, his father-in-law. Read- 
ing the papal letters made a great impression on the Danish nobility. Esbern, 
brother of the archbishop, himself supported the exhortations they con- 
tained with all the force of his eloquence. Fifteen of the principal lords of 
the assembly solemnly took crusader’s vows, but only five kept their reso- 
lutions. » • 

The king had the wisdom ngt to •take any part. The five crusaders 
having enrolled those who presented themselves, went in their vessels to 
Norway, where they were joined by two hundred crusaders of that king- 
dom. But their journey was thenceforward made apart, ana the Nor- 
wegians alone arrived in Syria. The Dane^were shipwrecked on the coast 
of Ftiesland, where they sold their ships. Th#hce they went by lan d^ tp 
Venice, where they embarked afresh, and at last arrived in the Holy Lmid. 
This long and painful voyage had no result. The Christians had just made 
peace with the Saracens, so they returned to their own land without having 
unsheathed their swords. There were also many Danes in the fleet of fifty- 
three ships \vhich_the Frisians and Flemish sent to sea._ Frederick took the 
land route with his army to go into Palestine. An ancient historian tells us 
that a relation of the king was among them, with several great lords and 
about four hundred Danes./ 

The tranquillity of Denmark was further disturbed by a bishop and a 
member of the royal family. This was Valdemar, a bastard son of Ilnud V, 
who held the see of Schleswig. Tire king had also conferred on this bishop 
the government of the duchy until that other Valdemar, the king’s brother, 
for whom the fief was destined, reached an age fit to govern. When that 
age arrived the prince was knighted, and at the same time invested with the 
duchy, of which he ha^ened to take possession. .The bishop had tasted the 
sweets of power, and he was deeply ‘hurt at its withdrawal: from that 
moment he became the enemy of the king. 

Determined on revenge, he entered into alliance with all whom he knew' 
to be hostile to Knud, and, among others, with Adolf of Schauenburg, count 
of Holstein. When his preparations were matured, he threw off the mask, 
declaring that his right to the Danish throne was as good as the king’s, and 
demanding a sh.nre of the sovereignl v, Pi,s-h)g into Ni'i’wav. vhich at thal 
U'uo was nor on friendly (erms '.\iiii Deaimark, he oblainefl supplies, lei.uined 
to the latter kingdom, and assumed t'no royal title. At the same period 
aiiolhcr aniiy, led bv the couni of HoLlcin, marched lonards iho Eider to 
support hi.'- MOW'!. To Kiiud it rvas evideni that ilioir operalioiis could not 
Pe long ,su''t!uiied ; that the mvrider.s would soon be Iti w.snt of prousions, 
and diopersc of P.cmsclves. Instead thercfoie of risking an action lie quietly 
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watched the motions of the bishop. The result justified his policy: the 
treasures of Valdemar w|re speedily exhausted; his mercenaries disap- 
peared; he threw himself on the royal mercy, but was conducted a close 
prisoner to a strong fortress in Zealand (1194). Adolf yet remained; the 
king marched against him, and forced him to sue for peace. But that peace 
was of ^hort duration. The count, being required to do homage to Knud 
for some of the domains wSich he had obtained by the deposition of Henry 
the Lion, refused to acknowledge any other superior than the emperor; and 
to fortify himself against the vengeance of the king he entered into an alli- 
ance with the markgraf of Brandenburg, whose territory adjoined the Wend 
dominions of the Dane, and who had an interest in preventing any further 
augmentation in that quarter To assail both, lUiud sent an armament to 
the northern coast of the Baltic; and as the venerable Absalon was now too 
old and too infirm for active warfare, the bishop of Roeskilde was invested 
with the command. 

The result was not very favourable to the king. Two years afterwards 
however, he took the field in peison, and forced Adolf to accept terms of 
peace; the chief were that Ditmarsh, with the strong fortress of Ratze- 
burg, should be ceded to Denmark (1200). ljut in this, as on the former 
occasion, tmnquillity was of short rduratjon. Adolf again quarrelled with 
his ally; and Valdemar, the king’s brother, invaded Holstein. The result 
was favourable to the Danish arms: Adolf, who had thrown himself into 
Hamburg, was compelled to leave it, and to witness the fall of Lubeck, 
which was feudally subject to;him. Most of Holstein was now leduced; 
aji(i..the duke having, in tile king’s name, received the homage of the towns 
and nobles^ returned to, Schleswig. No sooner had he left the province than 
the count reappeared; but it was only to be made prisoner and conveyed 
m triumph to one of the Danish fortresses. The king himself soon appeared 
amidst his new subjects; and at Lubeck he received the homage of the great 
vassals of Holstein, Ditmarsh, Stormarn, Ratzeburg, Schwerin, and other 
lordships, which were now subject to him, but which he could not incor- 
porate with the monarchy, because they were dependencies of the empire 
and for them he must himself do homage to the chief of that empire. 'This 
was a proud day for Denmark; but that pride was much alloyed by the 
sudden death of Knud in the very flower of his age. 

The flourishing state of Denmark under this prince is well described by 
Arnold of Lubeck.!/ He alludes to its vast commerce, to its ceaseless activ- 
ity, to its constantly increasing wealth, to its improvements in the arts of 
hfe, to its military reputation, to its zeal for learning. Many Danish youths, 
he informs us, were annually sent to study at Paris, where they distinguished 
themselves in philosophy, law, and theology. Many became admirable can- 
onists; many subtle didacticians. The visits of young Danes to the capital 
of France may be explained by the union of Ingeborg, sister of Knud, with 
Philip Augustus. ** 


Absalon’s Good Works and Death 

Towards the dose of Knud’s reign died Archbishop Absalon, who had 
held the see of Roeskilde since 1158, and the primacy since 1178.^ Absalon, 
whom nature had formed to occupy a great position, came from an illustrious 
Danish family, and was brought up with King Valdemar I, who, through 
discernment as much as friendship, never undertook anything without con- 
sulting him. He was elected bishop of Roeskilde in 1158,* and archbishop 
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of Lund in 1178. One might have seen without bang scandalised the prelates 
of these days pass then lives in camp or at sea, if alj those who left the pastoral 
staff for the sword had had, like Absalon, not only zeal for then country but 
qualities necessary to serve it. He was a great general and seaman, yet he 
did not neglect the government of his two dioceses, the propagation of the 
faith in countries he conquered, or the maintenance of religion in tlid interior 
of the kingdom. It was he who introduced uniformity in the celebration of 
divine service, in which the first missionaries sent into different countries 
had made changes. 

Like an_ ministers who have been high-mmded and loved true greatness, 
he was familiar with men of letters, encouraging them as a wise friend and a 
protector both zealous and powerful. By this the great Absalon rendered 
his nation services which were perhaps unknown or despised by contempo- 
raries, but from which to-day she draws more satisfaction and glory than 
from the most signal victories he won. In reality it is to him she owes that 
elegant and poetical work of Saxo Grammaticus, a true wonder in a century 
wherein barbarism triumphed. Absalon, fearing that the history of past 
times would rest in oblivion, and future history would share the same fate, 
sought to remedy such past ,and present evil by chafging Saxo and Sveno 
Aggonis (Svend Aagesen) to writq a history of Denmark down to their own 
times, and by founding a monastery at Soro where men could be entertained 
who would undertake to transmit remarkable events to posterity. 

But of these projects, §o worthy of the author, only the fiist was executed. 
Saxo wrote an entire history of Denmark, bitf- one may say that not the least 
important light on history issued from the Soro ifionastery, so that aftei;^li£i 
death of these two men the history of Denmark was f(?und sterile and lacking 
in monuments and memoirs of all kinds./ 

VALDEMAR II AT VARIANCE WITH THE EMPEROR (1202-1241 A.D.) 

In 1202 Knud VI died; and as he was without heirs male, the choice of 
the states fell on his brother Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, who, as we have 
related, had given some proofs of military talent [and who bears the surname 
of Seir, or the Victorious]. 

Like his predecessor, the new king repaired to Liibeck to receive the homage 
of the conquered inhabitants; and there he assumed the titles, "king of the 
Wen^ and “ lord of Nordalbingia.” In the midst of his triumph he offered 
to release Count Adolf, provided the latter would forever renounce all pre- 
tension to Holstein witji his other domains north of the Elbe, and engage 
not to make war, either personally or %ough his allies, on the king of Den- 
mark. The conditions were accepted; and hostages being given for then exe- 
cution, the count was released. Imprisonment seemed to have sobered hun- 
for m passed the rest of his days in tranquillity. ’ 

Having fomented the troubles of Norway in revenge for the aid given to 
Bishop Valdeinar, and exacted p annual tribute from Erling, whom he had 
supported against rival sovereigns, the Danish king departed on a more 
distant expedition — agamst the pagans of Livonia. It was attended, how- 
ever, with no great success : the best that can be said of it is that it was not 
disastrous. A subsequent expedition into Sweden was more unfortunate: 
he was signally defeated ;_ but peace was made on terms sufficiently honour- 
able. About the same time the national arms regained their former lustre 
“yi^^conques^ of Eastern Pomerania, the duke of which did homage to 
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From the prison to whi^h he had been consigned by Knud VI the bishop 
of Schleswig was no inattei,|jtive spectator of events. He longed for revenge; 
but he must first recover his liberty. In this view he applied to the pope, 
to the archbishop of Limd, to many prelates of Denmark, and even to the 
queen, and interested them so far in his behalf that Valdemar, at their inter- 
cession, ugi'eed to release hun, on the condition of his never again entering 
Denmark, or any other placJ where he might give umbiage to the state.^ 

Germany was, at this time, in a state of special ferment. There were 
vacillations, broken pledges, weakness, and anger on all sides. Otto IV, 
the new emperor, was no sooner m tranquil possession of the tlirone than a 
friendship he had formerly professed for Valdemar, not being now so neces- 
sary to his plans, gave place to jealousy excited by the conquests of a neigh- 
bour — jealousy made stronger by the fact that Valdemar was sovereign over 
the very provinces once held by the emperor’s father, Henry the Lion. Thus, 
when the see of Bremen was again empty, the emperor quietly allowed Bern- 
hard, duke of Saxony, to put Bishop Valdemar in possession of the arch- 
bishopric, although through a_ remnant of regard for the king he would not 
appear to take part in the affair. But a short time after, having become less 
circumspect, he allied* himself against the king with Albert, markgraf of 
Brandenburg, who sought unceasingly to gain ground on the Wend side at 
the Dane’s expense. 

Valdemar easily discovered in this conduct a project to get Nordalbingia 
away from ?iim, and authorised by Otto’s example entered into alliance with 
Frederick II, son of Henry VI, pmperor and king of Sicily. Valdemar rec- 
o^ni^ed hun as emperor, united with him, and as reward for such great services 
obtamed tlje absolute cqssion of all the provinces he held in Germany, so that 
these were actually united to the Danish crown, and cut off from the empire. 
Letters patent from the emperor are dated May, 1214, 

It is easy to understand to what degree this alliance off Valdemar and 
Frederick irritated the emperor Otto, who made several vain efforts to regain 
his footmg. He then leagued hunself against the king with his brother 
Henry, count palatine of the Rhine, and Albert, markgraf of Brandenburg, 
who continued his ordinary hostilities in Wendland; and with the help of 
these allies Otto made an irruption into Holstein, resolved to revive the rights 
which his ancestors, the two dukes of Saxony, had held over this province. 
He first took Hamburg without meeting any resistance. This was not aU: 
to weaken stiH more the credit of the king in Germany the confederates openly 
took the part of Bishop Valdemar, who was still occupymg the see of Bremen, 
and who had aided them in the siege of Hamburg. 

But the king no sooner leaa’ned of the reddition of tliis town than he appeared 
in Holstein at the head of a formidable army. The league and its hopes 
vanished at the approach of this force. Otto hastily recrossed the Elbe; 
Hamburg held out, but the kmg and Count Albert, his nephew, having 
closed it in with two forts which they caused to be built at the gates orthe 
town, it was obliged to surrender. Otto, abandoned by nearly aU the Ger- 
man prmces, and excommunicated by the pope, coidd do nothing but make 
several fruitless incursions mto the diocese of Bremen. 

Bishop Valdemar, struck with th« same storm, was driven from that 
countiy. He was obliged to yield the see to Gerhard, bishop of Osnabnick, 
whom the pope protected, and was reduced to entering a cloister, where 
eighteen years after he ended a life that had only been used to the unhap- 
piness of his fellows and himself. 
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THE CONQUEST OF ESTHONIA (^219 A.D.) 

In the midst of these troubles certain religious dissensions in Livonia had 
passed unnoticed. In a period of about twenty years Riga had been founded, 
peopled, and fortified so as to be able to resist the repeated attacks of bar- 
barians. Christians had multiplied on the coast, and with them forts, churches, 
and monasteries. Anew order of knights, named the brotherhood of Chiist’s 
Soldiers [or Brothers of the Sword], was formed during this crusade, less 
celebrated than those of the Holy Land, and more lasting in its effects. 
Princes of these countries even saw themselves obliged to declare themselves 
its vassals, and to receive as a benefit their own states from these strangers. 
One party of the Livonians had seriously abjured the errors which had drawn 
on them so many anxieties and wars. New churches had been founded ; the 
inhabitants of Esthoma, that is northern Livonia, in their provinces along the 
gulf of Finland, were yet independent and would have to be conquered and 
christianised. These men, proud and jealous of their liberty, gloried in having 
alv'^ays rendered useless the efforts which the Danes, Swedes, and Chiistians 
in Riga had made at various times to convert them. Sworn enemies of their 
new hosts, they held them in 9 ontinual alarm because their numerous and war- 
like hordes were often joined by Russian neighbours; these latter, being 
attached to the Greek ritual, seemed only Christianised that they might hate 
the Latins. 

In this conflict of opppsed passions, and forces nearly equal, if was neces- 
sary in order that one side might gam a dufided advantage that a poweiful 
and warlike prince should intervene. There was^^none whom personal qjiali- 
ties, resources, and reputation, combined with the , situation of, his states^ 
made more fit to settle the quarrel than the king of Denmark. It was to him 
that the strongest appeals were made. They had already produced some 
effect by 1205, but the success of these first efforts had not been such as was 
expected from a great king. Valdemar had then determined to make new 
efforts, when his nephew. Count Albert, returning from Livonia, told him that 
the Russians, leagued with the Esthonians, were threatening the new church 
of Riga. “Thereupon he solemnly engaged,” says a contemporary author, 
who witnessed the greater part of what he writes, “ to pass the following year 
in Esthonia, as much for the honour of the Virgin Mary as for the remission 
of his sins.” 

Motives of this kind give birth to capabilities for the greatest achievements. 
The king began by rendering the German frontiers safe by leaving there good 
garrisons in well fortified strongholds. He also ordered that as many ships as 
possible should be manhed for war in every port. , Historians of that day tell 
us that never before was there seen in fhe North such a large fleet as the one 
destmed for this expedition. It was composed of fourteen hundred vessels 
of wrious sizes, but it appears that he used only a thousand, the others 
reinSining in Denmark for the safety of the kingdom. Of these thousand 
there were five hundred small ones, none of which carried, beside rowers to 
the number of twelve, more than one cuirassier and one archer. The other 
five hundred, called long ships, contained each 120 men. From which one 
may judge that the armament of Valdemar was really the largest that had been 
seen in any country. A crowd of ecclesiastics and young warriors, illustrious 
by birth or exploits, hastened to take part in the glory and merit of this holy 
expedition. Among the number one distinguishes Andrew, archbishop of 
Lund; Nicholas, bishop of Schleswig; Peter, bishop of RoeskUde; and the 
chancellor, riieodoric, bishop designate of a country neither yet converted or 
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conquered; a Wend prince Cp.amed Wenceslas or Vitzlas. mth a corps of his 
tioops; and many German generals and soldiers. 

On their side the Esthonians were able promptly to raise armies as formid- 
able for numbers as for the fury which animated them. Surprised, however, 
at the sight of so prodigious an armament as that of the Danes, they could 
not hindeS- its descent nor prevent the rum of one of their fortresses, or the 
erection of another at the same place, which the Danes called Revel, that 
being the name of the province. The Esthonians even pretended to have no 
other resource than the clemency of Valdemar, and while reassembling their 
forces sent their chiefs to sue for peace. 

The king, not sufficiently on his guard, granted it joyfully; bishops bap- 
tised them; they were sent back loaded with presents: but thi-ee days after- 
ward a swai-m of armed horsemen burst on the camp towards nightfall, 
attacked it at five different points, and drove back the Danes, who weie scat- 
tered and for the most pait disarmed, with such vigour that their defeat 
seemed inevitable. But Wenceslas, posted farther afield, had time to range 
his men in battle array and come to their aid. Then the aspect of affairs 
quickly changed. The Danes rallied, the Germans joined them, and, uniting 
their efforts, they soon Quenched the impetuosity of the Esthonians. These, 
little accustomed to fight against regular trgops, disbanded, and fleeing pre- 
cipitately left a thousand of their men on the field of battle 

Such are the real facts of a combat concerning which there are many 
accounts full of exaggeration and maivcls. It has Been written a thousand 
times that the Danes, having losh’their standard m the thickest of the fight,, 
hj^d begun to give way when there fell from heaven another — red, witli a 
white cross in the centref and, re-animated at the sight of this wonder, they 
gained a victory over their enemies. Afterwards a standard was said to have 
been sent by the pope, as was a custom in religious wars, but neither this 
deed nor that conjecture is supported by any authority, and an anonymous 
contemporary who was personally at Es'thonia, and gives us all the circum- 
stances of this fight, never mentions it. If then the standard named Danne- 
brog owes its origin to this war, it was some other event which gave rise to it.‘ 

After this victory all the province of Revel was subdued. The town of 
this name had its bishop, the building of the new fortress was finished, and the 
kmg departed leaving a strong garrison, generals, and many bishops who 
were to work in concert to advance his interests and those of the chm’ch, in a 
country whose uncultivated and wild state could not hide natural fertility 

But these Danish designs were too strongly opposed to the bishop of 
Riga’s views for him to allow them to pass without coi^iradiction. This pre- 
late claimed the greater part, of Esthonia as a conquest effected by pilgrims 
devoted to the church, and by the Brotheis of the Sword, or Soldiers of Christ, 
his vassals. He had given the bishopric of Esthoma to his brother, and sent 
missionaries there, trying to win as many neophytes as he could from ]jis 
rival, and carrying on the “Damsh baptism,” by detachments of the Revel 
garrison. Animosity concerning baptism was carried to such a pitch that an 
Esthonian chief was hanged by the Danes for receiving baptism from their 
enemies, and probably the Riga Christians showed no more moderation. The 

[' Mallet’s naive refutation of tLe miracle of tlie Dannebrog needs no addition ; bat it is 
interesting to note tbe furtbermarvol related of tbis battle, in ivlucb legend assigns to Andrew, 
aicbbiebop of Lund, tbe part of Mosea at Eephidiin. Fortune, so ran the atoiv, favoured the 
Danes, as long as the archbishop held his arms raised, hnt when from wearine.ss he let them 
fall, she deserted his countrymen Finally his companions lent their Eupp«lt in keeping the 
old man’s hands in the attitude of blessing till the victory of Valdemar was complete.] 
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Esthonian barbarians began to think that the (Joel of the Danes was not that 
of the Germans. 

Albert, bishop of Niga, went personally to Rome to claim protection from 
the head of the church. But the favor in which '\''aldcmar and his envoys 
weie held by the pope rendered these solicitations useless. It was the same 
at the couit of the emperor Frederick who was. too politic not to k^p on good 
terms with a king who, better than all others, could cross his plans of weaken- 
ing the Guelfs. So the bishop, seeing that he could receive no help from 
Germany either, since Valdeinar, master of Lubeck, had closed the gates of that 
city to Livonian crusaders, resolved to yield, and trust to the king's clemency. 
Thereupon Valdemar, havmg equipped a large fleet, landed on the isle of 
Osel, and after defeating and bringing the inhabitants to submission opened a 
conference at which the bishop of Riga and the master of the Brothers of the 
Sword assisted. It was there that, touched by the prayers of the bishop, who 
brought him to see that his claims on Livonia caused trouble and prejudice 
to religion, the king recognised the prelate’s rights over the province. The 
king also severed portions of the lands he reseived for himself and gave them 
to the Brothers of the Sword, on condition that they should render him 
homage and hold themselves always ready to furnBh help against the Rus- 
sians or heathen. Osel was also assigned to the king, but the natives of this 
island were not yet disposed to leave him in peaceful possession of the con- 
quest. 


THE king’s cA5>TrVITT 

By all these conquests Valdemar had brought the Danish nsonarchy to a 
degree of glory and power it had never yet attained to. There were few kings 
in Europe who reigned over such a large extent of country, few who had 
added so mahy provinces to their heritage and had had such sustained ancl 
brilliant success at the head of their armies, or could put fleets so numerous and 
formidable to sea. But that mysterious power which seems to play with all 
fixed plans of men, and take pleasure in eternal vicissitude, had marked this 
high degree of prosperity as the term of a new period wherein we shall see this 
same kingdom fall from disgrace to disgrace, torn by intestine war, a prey 
to foreigners, and sometimes touching on total ruin — an event the more 
striking because it was from the feeblest of her enemies that this powerful 
monarchy received her rudest blow. 

A count of Schwerin, named Henry, cherished in profoimd secrecy an 
implacable hatred which became fatal to Valdemar. Schwerin had been con- 
stramed to receive his states from tjje king’s hands, and to do him homage 
for them. In thus investing liim, Valdemar had demanded the count’s 
sister for his natural son, named Nicholas, count of northern Halland, with the 
Wf of the Schwerin castellany and its dependencies. Probably Henry had 
refused to fulfil these conditions after the marriage celebrations, and Valde- 
mar, irritated by this refusal, had forcibly compelled him to be faithful to 
his engageinents, and had taken away a part of his states to give to Nicholas. 

Hemy, in desperation, had recourse to the vengeance of the weak. He 
went to Valdemar’s court and sought to regain his confidence by an appear- 
ance of great zeal. The king, too generous not to show favour to so submis- 
sive and repentant a subject, allowed him great familiarity. One day, when 
they had both been hunting in a little isle named Ly5 on the son them coast 
of Fimen, the king invited Henry to sup with himself, his son, and a small 
number of courtiers, passing the evening without precaution or fear. Soon 
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the fumes of wine, joined td the fatigues of hunting, plunged the king into a 
deep sleep. The count, wpo had waited impatiently for this, called hia 
people, who were posted at some distance, seized Valdemar and his son, 
loaded them with chains, took them forcibly into a forest near the sea, and 
fmally carried them on board a vessel with which he sailed through manifold 
dangers, hnd took them to the opposite coast of Mecldenburg. His illus- 
trious and unhappy prisoners were first taken to the castle of his ally, the 
count of Danneberg, then to his Schwerin castle, where they were condemned 
to lemain in irons 

All Europe experienced the greatest surprise on hearing of an iasult com- 
mitted with so much audacity on the person of so great a Icing, and that by 
one of his weakest vassals. But this news, which plunged Denmark herself 
into extreme consternation, roused the hopes of her enemies and armed those 
whom fear alone had held in obedience. The first care of the senate at this 
juncture was to have recourse to the emperor’s good offices. But sentiments 
quite opposed to compassion and justice animated Frederick 11. Although 
he maintained a fii-m aspect, it was plain that in spite of the lapse of years 
he wished Germany to see renewed the drama of Leopold of Austria and 
Eichard king of England. , 

The pope 'himself, who seemed to have taken Valdemar’s cause in hand 
with a zeal worthy of the head of Christendom, yet demanded a high price 
for his serviQ^es. He said in his letter to the archbishop of Cologne that he 
was obliged to take Valdemar’s part, among other reasons because Denmark 
was tributary to the papaej;^ This new claim opposed itself to that of the 
emperpr, but both were equaJy without foundation. What could be thought 
of a Roman emperor who.had been driven from Rome, and a bishop of Rome, 
rarely master of that city, who thus disputed at the other end of Europe as 
to who had bestowed a crown or counted Icings among his vassals? 

However, day by day the kingdom felt the disadvantage of hemg deprived 
of its head. The rumour of the king’s captivity was no sooner spread in 
Livonia than the Brothers gf the Sword and the bishop of Riga seized a part 
of Esthonia and the isle of Osel, wffiilst for his part, William of Savoy, bishop 
of Sabine and papal legate in these northern regions, adjudged to the holy 
see lands which were in litigation between the Danes and Germans, thus 
conquering by ecclesiastical warnmgs and censures that which the others had 
bought at the price of much bloodshed. In the other conquests of the king 
a like defection seemed near./ 

In Denmark itself reigned distrust and discouragement. Count Adolf 
the Younger, supported by all the princes of the north j^f Germany, returned 
to Holstem and took possesaon of his, paternal estates. Bishop Valdemar 
himself, now eighty years old, left the solitude of the cloister as soon as he 
heard of the king’s captivity, and crossed the frontiers of Denmark to slake 
his hatred against the king. Finally the brave Albert of Orlamundc, wjjji, 
had been appointed regent, collected an army; but he wished first to see 
what he could obtain by negotiations. The enemy demanded that Valdemar 
should pay 50,000 marks of silver for Iris ransom, that he should abandon his 
Slav and Wend possessions and what he had conquered south of the Elbe, that 
Holstein should be ceded to Albert of Orlamunde as a fief of Germany, and that 
Valdemar should acknowledge himself the emperor’s vassal for Denmark. 
Although these terms were advantageous to the regent he rejected them as 
dishonouring to the king and country. The difference could be settled only 
by the sword. Unfortunately Albert lost the battle of Molln (J^nuaiy, 1225), 
after a fight which lasted from dawn to nightfall; the conquered general went to 
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ioin his sovereign, not as liberator but as a c/)mpanion in captivity. The 
city of Hamburg then submitted to Adolf, anfl Liibeck gave herself up to 
Germany. Valdemar was compelled to submit to the hard conditions which 
his enemies imposed on him.® 


PEACE IS BOUGHT AT A HiGH PRICE 

In a convention which still exists, Valdemar promised to pay the count, 
for his own and his son’s ransom, 45,000 fine silver marks, all the gold the 
queen used in her ornaments excepting her crown, and complete habiliments 
for a hundred Icnights. 

When he left piison he was to be replaced by forty Danes chosen by the 
court, among which number were to be included two of Valdemar’s sons, to 
remain as hostages until the entire fulfilment of the treaty (1225). Valdemar 
ceded to the empire all ho possessed between the Elbe and the Eider, and all 
the Wend countries, except the principality of Rugen. He had also to swear 
not to aid Count Orlamunde, his nephew, in recovering Nordalbingia, with 
which he had invested bim. The king had also to cede to Count Arloli of 
Holstein the fortress of Rendsburg and to hold the ebunt of Schwerin free and 
exempt from all rights he had had oter him. _ ' 

These were the most important articles of the convention. The king, 
the princes his sons, the bishops, and the chief gentlemen of Denmark had to 
swear to observe them faithfully. Of the release of the count of Orlamunde 
there is no mention in the treaty, whichVeon^-ms what we learn elsewhere 
about the count of Schwerin and his allies not being willing to let him gqat s-ny 
price, doubtless fearing that he would only too weM aid and abet the Idng m 
a plan to reconquer the provinces he had held in fief. Such were the conch- 
tions in which the king and his son found themselves at the end of their cap- 
tivity — a captivity as singular in its accomplisliment as it was rigoious 
during the three years it lasted, and whose long and miserable consequences 
were fatal to the nation. It has been said that one hardly knows what to 
wonder at most, in these events — the audacity of the plot formed by the 
count of Schwerin, or the courage and success with which he carried it out, 
or the feebleness of the efforts made by the Danes to avenge their king. 

On his return to his reahn the king’s first care was to send ambassadors 
to Pope Honorius III, begging him to summon the count of Schwerin to return 
the hostages and free him from the extorted oath. The pope did not think 
success impossible, and a private motive, moreover, urged him to lend his 
intervention, Valdemar had given him to understand that if he could recover 
the hostages without paying the rest of the stipulated sum he would himself 
lead an army to help the crusaders. In this hope the pope wrote thi’eatening 
letters to the count and charged the bishop of Verden to summon Henry under 
-^in of excommunication to restore Valdemar his hostages and release bim 
from all other engagements. Results show how the count answered these 
letters.^ He returned neither money nor hostages, save Prince Valdemar, who, 
according to the terns of the convention, was to be set free a short time after 
his father. But although thi’ee of his sons and other hostages were still in 
his enemy’s power, Valdemar did nbt fear to recommence war, to enter fully 
armed into_ Nordalbingia, surprise Rendsburg, and to reduce Ditmarsh, in 
spite of resistance from the inhabitants. 

On his side Count Schwerin was still aided by his accomplices in usurpa- 
tion — Adolt of Schauenburg, newly possessed of Holstein, the heritage of 
his ancestors; the archbishop of Bremen; the town of Liibeck; Albert, 
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duke of Saxony; and Henr,'- Burwin, prince of Werle, These confederates, 
havina; learned of the irruption of Valdemar into Holstein and the progress 
he was making there, went to meet him and encountered him near Bornhoved 
at some distance from Segeberg. The two armies did not face each other 
long before having recourse to arms. Animated by the remembrance of a 
gi-and past, by msults and Josses, and embittered by the presence of his 
perfidious enemy, Valdemar marched towards him impetuously and fought 
him with most obstinate valour. But all his efforts were useless. The 
Ditmarshians who composed a part of his army vilely betrayed him in a mo- 
ment when bravery could have given victory to his side. They turned 
their arms against the Dslnes, who, seeing themselves assailed on all sides, 
gave up hope after a long resistance. The king lost an eye in this fight, was 
thrown off his horse, and barely escaped from the enemy. Many Danes were 
made prisoners, among them three bishops and the king’s nephew. 

We have observed that the people of Lubeck had part in this victory. 
Already they had profited from the downfall of Valdemar to regain their 
liberty. The preceding year they had secretly bought the favour and pro- 
tection of the emperor, who liberally promised them favours and gave them 
privileges. Their confidence increased with the king’s misfortunes, and they 
soon dared t6 seize the citadel which that prince had built to hold them in 
check A stratagem made them masters of it, and thenceforth, supported 
by Denmarlsjs enemies, favoured by their situation, animated by the courage 
and ardour inspired by growing , liberty, they asserted their independence 
and formed the first and mosJ, powerful of the Hanse Towns, soon seeing them- 
selves* able to rule the northern seas by their numerous fleets. While all this 
was passing; the count df Orlamunde, losing all hope of being succoured by 
the king or escaping from the chains in which the count of Schwerin stdl held 
him, was at last obliged to yield as his ransom the important fortress of Lux- 
emburg, which Valdemar in happier times had given him for liis own as the 
best gift with which a warrior’s services could be rewarded. 

So unhappy a war, far from restoring the kingdom to its early splendour, 
only served to increase its weakness and make the decline every day more 
apparent. FmaUy Valdemar showed some desire to be reconciled to his 
enemies. The celebration of the wedding of his son Valdemar having drawn 
many foreign lords to Ribe, an effort was made through their intervention to 
conclude a treaty between the king and the count of Holstein. It was agreed 
that the count should keep the states which his father had possessed north of 
the Elbe, and which he had reconquered, that is Holstein, Stormarn, and 
Wagrien. Then the king was reconciled with Albert,«duke of Saxony, who 
took the title of lord of Nordalbingia; and Valdemar after that did not touch 
it. The same duke obliged Quncelin, count of Schwerin, his new vassal, to 
set the king’s sons, Eric, Abel, and Christopher, at liberty, along with the 
remaining hostages; also to take 7,000 silver marks, instead of the 17,00fi» 
which remained to be paid, as ransom for the king and his eldest son. 

Such was the price by which the Danes bought a long-absent peace and 
which for that reason alone seemed advantageous. In reality they lost by 
these treaties Holstein, Mecklenburg, and the towns of Hamburg and Lubeck./ 
Of aU the conquests under former reigife theie remained to them besides the 
principality of Rugen only some parts of Mecklenburg, Prussia, and Esthonia, 
together with the title of King of the Wends. 

During the rest of his life, the unfortunate Valdemar prudently applied 
himself to the internal administration of the affairs of his kingdom. He 
died in 1241 a.d. 
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RISE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE AND ITS J’OWBR IN THE BALTIC 

Amongst the misfortunes of the reign of Valdemar the Victorious, the 
separation of Liibeck from Denmark was wide reaching in its consequences. 
She was now free to devote all her force and enterprise to strong thijnmg and 
developing the formidable organisation of whichi-she became the head ® 

About the middle of the thirteenth century there began to form upon 
the southern shores of the Baltic a power which was a true scorugc for Den- 
mark The Valdemars had put an end to the bloody incursions of the Wends, 
but the latter were replaced by the invasions, usually more pacific but none 
the less harmful, of the Hanse Towns. The great' Hanseatic League which 
came to play so important a role, not only m Denmark but in all history, had 
very modest beginnings. At first it included but a few north German towns 
which united to carry out great commercial enterprises in concert or to arm, 
at the common expense, ships of war to protect their merchant fleets against 
the pirates who, throughout the whole of the Middle Ages infested the north- 
ern seas. During the thirteenth century the allied towns numbered but ten 
or twelve, and their sole aim was peaceful commerce. They were not yet seek- 
ing ruling power — only toleration. Their number increased little by little by 
the accession of new towns, and the sohiewhat loose union developed in time 
into a closely woven society which was subject to its own laws and tribunals, 
and in its assemblies took decisions that were binding upon aW* the towns. 
Nearly a century passed, however, before the league became fully_ conscious 
of its strength; but once aroused it went Iforwgffd with giant strides. The 
united towns were now about eighty in number, and they dominated the sess 
with a power of which no other example can be fefond except ifi England’s 
maritime empire of our own day. Their envoys were received like kings; 
they laid do-iro the law to nations and decided war and peace. The North 
Sea and the Atlantic Ocean were covered with their fleets and even England 
had to bend before them. But the principal seat of their power was the 
Baltic where they appropriated, to the exclusion of all other maritime nations, 
the commerce of Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and Hussia. 

In order to explain how a handful of German merchants could thus make 
themselves masters of the North, it must be remembered that the formation 
of the Hanseatic League falls just between 1240 and 1340 — a period in which 
Denmark was afflicted with almost all the misfortunes and reverses that any 
country coifld experience — - and that at the end of it she was not far from 
complete dissolution. While Denmark’s strength was being consumed in 
deadly contests between royalty, the clergy, nobility and peasantry, in the 
eternal struggles with the dukes of Schleswig and the counts of Holstein, and 
in the maritime wars with Norway, during which half the towns in the country 
were destroyed, neither was Sweden spared, and Norway’s power was under- 
•: 2 »«ed by internal pivU war. Moreover, in consequence of the change in the 
manner of conducting war, the kings occupied themselves only with the land 
armies and let their fleets fall into ruin, whereas the Hanse Towns kept up their 
sea power, which gave them a decided advantage in their wars with the north- 
ern kingdoms. To which must be added the statement that the kings of that 
day were lacking in the simplest notions with regard to commerce, did not 
trouble themselves whether trade was in the hands of their subjects or of 
foreigners, and often granted the Hanse Towns the most ruinous privileges 
in return for some temporary advantage. 

What most attracted the merchants of these towns to Denmark were 
the important herring fisheries off the coast of Skane. This fish at one time 
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abounded off the shores of Rugen, but migrated to Skane about the beginnmg 
of the thirteenth century. The herring must then, according to an old 
account, have quitted the Sound at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
(1425) and found its habitat on the coasts of Norwajr, Scotland, and Eng- 
land; but it is also certain that the herring fishery in the Sound was stnl 
extraordinarily abundant and lucrative in the first part of the sixteenth 
century. _ Trade followed thd migrations of the herring. In the early years 
of the thirteenth centmy, even before the Hanseatic League was formed, 
vessels from the north of Germany, and especially from Lubeck, came in large 
numbers into the Sound to fish for herring. At the same tune Lubeck became 
a Danish city through Valdemar II’s conquests, and that monarch sought to 
conciliate his new subjects by granting them important privileges (1203). 
They not only obtained the right to the fisheries without any other restriction 
than the obligation of paying the ordinary duties, but landing places were 
given them on the coast where they could prepare and salt their herring. 
The fish was then sent to all the markets of Europe, and the Skanian herring 
was preferred to all others on account of its superior quality. 

The merchants had, moreover, the right of choosing a syndic from among 
their compatriots to scittle their differences, and no Dane could establish 
himself or ply a trade in their marts w;ithout consent. No foreigner was ever 
allowed to engage in letail trade in Denmark, but the Liibeckers could no 
longer be considered aliens, and therefore they could import, sell cloth, linen, 
and everything that could be measured by the yard, as well as everything that 
could be weighed by the poimd. Later, when they ceased to be subjects of 
IQenrqark (1226), they shouTj have lost their privileges; but once established 
in the country it was difficult to get rid of them, and the dissensions that 
followed were favoui’able to their remaming. Dming the civil wars between 
Abel and Eric Plovpenning [which we shall treat later] they took side with 
the former, and on ins accession were recompensed by new p.'^ivileges which 
were likewise extended to Wismar, Rostock, Stralsund, and Hamburg; but 
Lubeck continued nevertheless to play the principal role. These towns with 
Luneburg formed a close union within the Hanseatic League and were known 
as the Six Wend towns. Under Eric Clipping, less than half a century after 
Valdemar the Victorious, who had been able to put on the sea a fleet of a 
thousand ships, Denmark found herself reduced to borrowing thirty vessels 
from the Hanseatic League with wluch to defend the Sound against Nor- 
wegian pirates, and a few years later at the demand of the league she was 
compelled to forbid her subjects to engage in any trade with Norway. Eric 
Menved’s many expeditions into Mecklenburg and Pomerania favoured the 
extension of Lubeck’s comrqerce; for, still holding fiiehdly relations with the 
king, the privilege the merchants had ‘obtained from Valdemar II of carrying 
on trade at Falsterbo and Skanor was extended to all Danish towns in which 
they might be pleased to establish themselves. _ _ 

It stands to reason that a country thus delivered over to the rapacitjTST 
foreign merchants must become exhausted and impoverished, and that energy 
and the spirit of enterprise must disappear from the towns. Denmark, in 
spite of its fortunate position for trade, had almost no merchant ships or even 
merchants. The Hanse Towns took advantage of the country to the detriment 
of the natives; and although the country supplied a quantity of products 
suitable for manufacture, there were no factories, and the body of artisans 
was impoverished and discouraged, for the Germans imported almost all 
the commodities of which the people stood in need. Corn purchased m 
Denmark came back in the form of flour; Danish beer brewed'Vith sweet gale 
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{myrica gale), which formerly had been the ordinary and preferred drink, 
had to give way to the strong German beer brewed with hops. Even the 
simplest and commonest objects, as shoes, clothing, furniture, etc., were 
imported from Germany. The fisheries, once a most important industry, 
declined more and more, until the natives had to buy from abroad the fish 
that abounded on their shores. For not only were other maritime nations 
excluded from the fisheries of Skane, but Danish' subjects themselves suffered 
from the power and influence of the Hanseatic League. Even the king of 
Denmark could permit fishing and salting for his own coui't on certain clays 
only. 

This fatal monopoly of the Hanse Towns makes us realize why the Danish 
burghers, favoured as they were in many points, played during the Middle 
Ages only a mediocre role in the state. Without trade, without industry, 
ancl without capital, they necessarily lost all importance.e 


t THE DECLINE OE DENMARK IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

During the thirteenth century the power of Denmark steadily declined. 
Towards the fifties we find ;^he German army m the heart of the country, 
Odense was burnt down; Copenhagen,, then scarcely built, wasTased to the 
ground by the men of Liibeck, as was also its citadel. The very excess of 
power which the little country had displayed, carried within its^f the germ 
of decay. In order to have always at command a host of men accustomed 
to and delighting in war, the institution of Rrfeudal nobility had been encour- 
aged in Denmark The members of this nobility soon acquired large esfcate.% 
and gradually robbed the free peasant class, upon which the strength of the 
country had once been founded, of aU political and military significance; and 
the peasants sought m vain by violent and sanguinary insurrections to repu- 
diate the unwonted oppression and to win back their old status. To tliis 
was added another abuse, that of endowing the yomiger or the natural sons 
of the king with large appanages, which soon began to assume a hereditary 
character — a dangerous custom for a country which from of old had been 
liable to civil dissension and peasant wars, for there was seldom any lack 
of ambitious kings’ sons. It is noteworthy that of Valdemar’s sons and grand- 
sons not one died a natural death. Conflicts with the grasping archbishops 
and clergy, extending over long periods, stm fm-ther increased the civil dis- 
'Order. 

The most important factor in Denmark’s development during this century 
was, however, the duchy of Schleswig and its gradual separation from the 
united kingdom. It had long been the, custom tp hand over the government 
'Of this particular portion of the country" to the yoimger princes, some of whom 
— as Knud Lavard — had brought the district imder their administration 
iiito a very self-reliant attitude. In the year 1232 it was given to Abel, the 
second surviving son of Valdemar the Conqueror. 

“He degraded the kingdom, with the help of the Germans, more than his 
father ever raised it,” said Detmar; and, in fact, his marriage with Mech- 
thild, the daughter of Adolf IV of Holstein, was the cause of Schleswig’s 
remaining in that family for over two- hundred years and being finally com- 
pletely incorporated with Holstein; it was, moreover the cause of the Danish 
kingdom itself appearing to remain for a time under the influence of Holstein. 

It is not entirely without reason that a very patriotic contemporary, the 
annalist of Ruhklostcr in Schleswig, dates the misfortunes of Denmark from 
this circumstance, and from the death of Valdemar the Victorious in 1241. 
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"For, from that day forward, civil war in Denmark between the Icings and the 
dukes never ceased stimulating the counts, who ever sought the destruction 
of Denmark. With the death_ of Valdemar the crown fell in fact from the 
Danish head. For since his time the Danes, having fallen a prey to civil 
war wherein they mutually destroyed one another, have become a laughing 
stock to*other nations.” 

The alliance of the dukeS of Schleswig with the Holstein counts procm-ed 
for the latter unfailing assistance in the satisfaction of their lust for inde- 
pendence, and for the former — 


by dint of extending their bor- 
ders — a desirable puoteetion 
against Danish attack. Schles- 
wig inclined more and more to 
the Holsteiners and the Germans, 
the bishop of Schleswig allowing 
himself to be consecrated by the 
archbishop of Bremen. The fact 
that the duchy, being partly 
populated by Germanej was now 
a country with two languages, 
gave this proceeding a certain 
justification ; it is, indeed, the only 
explanation, at aU acceptable, of 
the strength and dui'ation^of the 
iie, ^it that time quite recent, 
wliich bound these pravinces to 
the neighbouring German terri- 
tory.li 

THE SONS OF VALDEMAE THE 

VICTORIOUS (1241-1259 A D ) 

Valdemar II had associated 
with him in the government his 
eldest son, under the title of Val- 
demar III ; and when that prince 
was killed in hunting (1231), 
Eric, duke of Schleswig, the next 
son, took his place. Eric, there- 



Upsala Cathedral 


fore, had been crowned, and had 

had an active share in the government ten years before the death of his 
father. Wlien he was thus associated m the regal power, he relinquished 
the duchy of Schleswig in favour of his next brother, Abel, while Christonhef 
and other brothers had extensive domains conferred on them in different 


parts of the kmgdom. Nothing could be more unwise than such feudal con- 
cessions: they were sure to engender quarrels, and eventually civil wars. 

Scarcely was Erie on the throne, when he had a deadly quannl with Abel, 
duke of Schleswig, his next brother. «He wished to recover some of the ter- 
ritories which his father had been forced to cede, especially Holstein; Abel, 
who was the guardian of the count of Holstem’s children, resisted, on the 
specious plea that he was bound to defend their interests; but his real motive, 
as we shall soon perceive, was a very different one. The two brothers flew 
to arms; but an apparent reconciliation was effected between them through 
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the interference of German and Danish friends. Abel resigned the guardian- 
ship, and therefore ceased to be responsible for the result. But he evidently 
nursed a vindictive feeling towards Eric, and could not long refrain from 
exhibiting it. He refused to do homage for Holstein, which ho determined 
to hold in full sovereignty. Again the sword was drawn; and though it was 
for a time returned to the scabbard, the feeling of hatred ranlded in the duke’s 
heait. During this short suspension of hostilities' Eric endeavoured to regain 
Liibeck, and sent an armament into the river Trave, but a fleet from Sweden, 
which country had a great interest in the protection of that city, compelled 
him to raise the siege. The coasts of his kingdom were now ravaged by the 
combined Swedes and citizens; and at the same time, through the influence 
of his perverse brother, the count of Holstein and the archbishop of Bremen 
became his open enemies. Allured by the successful example of Abel, the 
other brothers also refused to do homage. Seeing that the very existence 
of the monarchy was at stake, Eric took the field. Numerous as were his 
enemies, he created more, and those more formidable than the rest — his own 
bishops, who naturally threw themselves into the party of Abel. The ravages 
committed in the fraternal war were dreadful. _ At length, the city of Schles- 
wig being taken by surprise, Abel fled to his allies; aiM when he could effect 
nothing by arms, had lecouise tp stratagem. He received with eagerness 
the proposals of a pacification from the duke of Saxony and the markgraf of 
Brandenburg, who were connected with the regal family of Deni^ark. The 
brothers met, swore friendship, and separated. 

Freed from that dreadful scourge, civil war, Eric now projected an expedi- 
tion into Livonia, to recover the territories whichmis father had ceded. , To, 
defray the expenses, a tax of a silver penny was laid i®n every ploHgh in the 
kungdom [whence Eric’s surname of Plovpenning, or Plough-pennj^. With 
much difficulty he obtained the sanction of the estates to this impost ; with 
stUl more diflficifity it was collected, at least in Skane. The inhabitants of 
that province were fond of rebellion; they rebelled on the present occasion; 
but as usual they were subdued, punished, and made to contribute like the 
rest of the Danes. The expedition arrived in Esthonia, but its details are 
very imperfectly recorded in the national chronicles. They merely tell us 
that the Teutonic knights acknowledged the king’s right to what he held, 
and to what he might hereafter conquer from the pagans. He certainly 
made no conquests; and probably his troops were defeated by St. Alexander 
Nevski, governor of Novgorod. 

Eric, on his return, engaged in war with the count of Holstein, who, 
conjointly with the archbishop of Bremen and the bishop of Paderborn, laid 
siege to Rendsburg. % relieve it, the king advanced at the head of a con- 
siderable force. But his doom was at hand. Near Schleswig he was met by 
Abel, who treated him with the utmost deference, with the most obsequious 
respe ct: and so disarmed him, that in the joy of his heart he accepted an 
invitation to one of the dulce’s country palaces, in the immediate vicinity of 
Schleswig. From that palace he was forcibly dragged on board a boat in 
the Schlei, taken to a solitary part of that river, landed, allowed to make his 
confession, and beheaded. Heavy chains were then fastened to his corpse, 
and it was throvm into the deepest part of the river. The news was spread 
that he had perished by accident in the river; but the monks who had admin- 
istered to him the last offices of religion declared that he had been murdered 
— by whose contrivance was unknown. The body, which was afterwards 
found by some fishermen, confirmed that declaration. It was buried in the 
church of the ifionastery (1250). The brethren even asserted that miracles 
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were wrought at his tomb, and they were believed. Some years after his death 
he was canonised; and is the fifth Danish prince who has been thus deified. 


Ahel, tlie Fratricide, is Murdered 

To obtain the reward o! this fratricide, Abel sent Ms creatures to the 
assembly of the estates, convoked for the election of a new king. As there 
was only suspicion, he was permitted to purge himself by his own oath, and 
by the oath of twenty-four nobles, that he was innocent of the deed. That 
he could find this number of men to take such an oath, may surprise us; but 
we must remember that the tenor of it was that “to the best of their belief” 
the accused party was not guilty of the crime. He was therefore elected and 
crowned by the archbishop. By lavish gifts to the clergy and to the nobles 
who adhered to him, and by confirming his brethren (from whom he had the 
most to fear) in their respective fiefs, he stifled all murmurs. To avert war, 
too, which he well knew would lead to his ruin, he amrendcred to the count of 
Holstein the domains which his brother had occupied, and to the Teutonic 
Imights most of what h5 yet held in Livonia. These concessions did no harm 
to Denmark; and some of his other measures were decidedly good. He 
restored the wisest parts of the Danish constitution, especially the annual 
meeting of 4ihe estates; he improved the laws, and began to redeem the crown 
lands, which during the late reigns had been pledged. In short, like all 
usurpers, he sacrificed to•^popu^arlty, and succeeded so well that he was 
enaNed to raise an extraordinary impost to complete his work of redemption. 
In the western parts of Schleswig, however, the collectors met with opposition, 
and Abel rnarmed with a body of troops to punish the disobedience. He 
penetrated into a country always marshy, and now rendered more so by the 
rains. Surprised by a strong party of the inliabitants, he fle9, and fell into a 
morass, from which the weight of his armour made it impossible for him to 
emerge. In this helpless situation he was discovered and slain. 

The mutilated corpse of Abel was left in the marsh where it remained for 
some time, and, if tradition be true, to the great annoyance of the whole 
country. Abel was too great a sinner to lie peacefully in his grave. He 
became a wandering spirit. Supernatural voices had so terrified the people 
that they were glad to deliver the corpse to the canons of Bremen, who 
honoured it with the rites of sepulture. But they too had soon reason to regret 
the contiguity of the vampire. He was frequently seen out of his tomb ; and 
at length the corpse was disinterred, and buried in ^ solitary marsh a few 
leagues from Gottorp. Stall there ,was no respite; and the inhabitants 
nearest to the place removed to a distance. To this day the superstition has 
been perpetuated that the murderer may sometimes be seen on a dingy horse, 
followed by demon hounds, amidst the echoing of the magic horn. 

Abel left thi-ee sons, the eldest of whom, Valdemar, ivas designed to be his 
successor; but the young prince, returning from the university of Paris, was 
seized by the archbishop of Cologne, and detained in prison until a ransom 
of 6000 silver marks was paid. Probably this act was done at the instigation 
of Christopher, a brother of the late king, who knew that he alone was to be 
dreaded, since he had been already recognised by the estates and his brothers 
were too young for the duties of government. Besides, the dislike of Abel’s 
posterity was general; and Christopher might well aspire to a throne which, 
after their exclusion, became his of right. Nor was he disappointed: he was 
immediately elected by the estates. 
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CHRISTOPHER I AND ERIC CLIPPING 

The reign of this prince was even more troubled than that of his predeces- 
sors. Fearing a popular reaction in favour of Abel’s sons, who were minoi.s, 
he claimed the guardianship. The claim was resisted by the house of Hol- 
stein; and to decide the contest both parties rpsorted to aims. The king 
was defeated; and though he soon collected a largei force, he found the number 
of his enemies incieased The people of Lubeck, always hostile to Denmark, 
as we have seen, and for that same reason always the allies of the counts of 
Holstein, ravaged the coasts, while those nobles reduced Schleswig. The 
two markgrafs of Brandenburg also complained that one of them had not 
received the dowry promised with Ins wife, Sophia, daughter of Valdemar II; 
and they joined the common league. 

Nor was this all: during Abel’s reign there had been some disputes with 
Sweden and Norway; and to allay them a conference had been covenanted 
between the three kings. The death of Abel had prevented tlie pacification; 
and Christopher, engrossed by other troubles, was unable to give them the 
satisfaction required. In revenge, the Norwegians arrived with a great 
armament, while five thousand Swedes penetrated feto the heart of the 
country. Never had the situation of ^Denmark appeared so critical; but 
strange to say, its safety lay in the number of its enemies, who became jealous 
of one another, and of the advantages which each might secure. Jn this dis- 
position, the offer of mediators was accepted, and conditions of peace between 
Christopher and his nephews were at length sg,nctioned. He agreed to 
invest these nephews, on their reaching their majority, with the duch^ of, 
Sclileswig; and they, m return, weie to renounce all pae tensions to the crown. 
In conformity with this treaty, Valdemar, the eldest son of Abel, was released 
from prison at Cologne, and invested with the government of the duchy. 
The markgraf of'Brandenburg was appeased by the pledge of two fortresses 
until the dowiy could be paid. 'Thus there remained only Norway and Sweden 
to be pacified, and though hostilities existed for some time, they were desultory 
and were terminated by a reconciliation. An interview with Birger, regent of 
Sweden, easily led to that result; and when Hakon of Norway, who had again 
arrived with a formidable armament, saw that Christopher was sincerely 
desirous of satisfying him, he accepted the will for the deed, and became the 
friend of the monarch. 

But the chief troubles of Christopher arose from his own prelates. Jacob 
Erlandsen, bishop of Roeskilde, a personal friend of Innocent IV, had imbibed 
the highest notions of clerical privileges. He condemned the influence of the 
crown in the election of bishops, whiijh was certainly an evil, since royal 
favourites only were appointed to the rich sees. Acting on his own principle, 
that bishops had no earthly superior except the pope, he refused, when elected 
Ij^jthe chapter of Lund to the primacy, either to allow royal influence any 
wSght in the election, or to accept of confirmation at the royal hands. He 
next condemned some of the provisions in the ecclesiastical law which Valde- 
mar I had promulgated in SkSne; and when opposed by the king he intrigued 
with the royal enemies. Erlandsen was summoned before the estates at 
Viborg. In reply he convoked a national council to be held at Veile, a town in 
the ^ocese of Ribe in Jutland. In that assembly it was decreed that if any 
Danish bishop were taken and mutilated, or afflicted with any other atrocious 
injury, by the order or with the connivance of the king or any noble, the 
kingdom should^be laid under an interdict and the divine seivice suspended. 
If the same violSice W'ere committed by any foreign prince or noble, and there 
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were reason to infer that it was done at the instigation of the king or any of h 
council, in the diocese of that bishop there should be a cessatio a divinis, ar 
the king during a month should be bound to see justice clone if he refusei 
the interdict was to be extended over the whole kingdom. After it was laii 
no ecclesiastic, under pain of excommunication, was to celebrate any office ( 
religion’in the royal presence The decree was sent to Rome, and confirme 
by the pope in October, 1257. 

The wrath of the king and of his nobles was roused by this bold act. Bu 
the primate was of an intrepid temper and quite prepared to share, if neces 
sary, the fate of Thomas a Becket. In the next diet a number of frivolou 
and two or three substantial charges were made against him; anci he begget 
time until the next meeting of the estates to prepare his answers. In th 
interim efforts were made to reconcile the two; and they sometimes met 
But Erlandsen, by excommunicating a lady of Skane, a favourite of th 
king, rekindled the half-smothered wrath of Christopher. Repairing to Lund 
the latter held his tribunal, invited aU who had any complaint against th( 
archbishop to appear before him, and summoned the archbishop himself h 
appear and answer whatever might be urged against him. As ecclesiastici 
were, by a regulation tif some standing, amenable to their own laws alone 
the churcluman domed the competency of the tribunal. In revenge the kinj 
revoked the concessions of privileges, immunities, and even of domains 
made by, his ancestors to the cathedral of Lund. The officer wh< 
served the act of revocation was excommunicated by the primate, wh< 
had the people also on his^side -.* Two or three of the bishops were gained b] 
^the.coul■t; tlie rest adhered to their spiritual head. Every day widened tm 
breach between the two chief personages in the nation. The estates bein[ 
convoked at Odense to swear allegiance to Eric, eldest son of the kmg, Erland 
sen refused to appear, and commanded his suffragans also to refuse. Tin 
rage of the king was unbounded. From the estates, which iie now convokec 
at Copenhagen, he obtained permission to seize the primate with the othei 
bishops and imprison them. A brother of the primate’s was the instrumen- 
of his apprehension, and he was conveyed to a fortress in Fimen. The dear 
and archdeacon of Lund, with the bishop of Ribe, were next seemed; bu 
the two spiritual peers of Odense and Roeskildo had time to flee from thi 
realm 

In his captivity the primate was treated with much rigour. What hi 
proud spirit could least bear was insult: if it be true that he was forced ti 
wear a cap made from a fox’s skin, we may smile at what called forth th 
bitter resentment of himself and the pope. The king^was soon made to repen 
his violence In virtue of,the ordinance of the national council at Vede, th 
fugitive bishops laid an interdict on the kingdom; the pope espoused th 
cause of his church; and Jarimar, prince of Rugen, to whose hospitality th 
bishop of Roeskilde had fled, was persuaded by both to arm in behalf of th 
altar. Great was the wrath of Christopher to see the interdict so well obserTfe? 
and to hear the murmms of his people. How could he, alone, resist a powe 
which had proved fatal to so many emperors and so many kings, and com 
pared with which his was that of the meanest vassal in his dominions? H 
appealed to Rome. Yet at the same time he endeavomed to dispose hi 
royal neighbours of Sweden and Norway in his favour. They, too, ha' 
bishops, and the cause of one was the cause of all; it was a struggle 
he observed, between the rights of kings and the msolence of their subjects 
They promised to assist him in this war aldce on the pope and on his ow 
clergy, whom he was about to deprive of their temporalities," and had alread 
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powerful armaments in motion when intelligence reached them that he was 
no more. 

Whether this monarch died naturally, or thi-ough_ poison, is doubtful. 
The evidence, however, is rather indicative of a tragical end, though the 
causes and the circumstances must forever rest a mystery. 

Eric, the eldest son of the king, was elected b;y the estates; and tfe he was 
only ten years of age at his father’s death, the regency devolved on his mother, 
Margaret, daughter of Sambir, duke of Pomerania. That princess had great 
com age and great prudence, and both were required in the peculiarly difficult 
circumstances in which she was placed. Some of the bishops were exiles, 
some in prison, but all protected by the pope and venerated by the people. 
Eric, the son of Abel, supported by the counts of Holstein, by the prince of 
Riigen, and by the exiled prelates, asphed to the throne. The interdict still 
remained, and consequently the discontent of the people. And now Jarimar, 
prince of Rugen, and the duke of Schleswig, accompanied by the bishop of 
Roeskdde, made a descent on the coast of Zealand with a formidable army. 
Margaret collected what troops she could, and hastened to meet the enemy. 
The battle was disastrous to the royal party, ten thousand being left on the 
field. ^ 

The consequences weie still mpre disastrous — the occupation of Zealand 
and the destruction of several towns (among others Copenhagen, which had 
recently been invested with municipal rights) by the victors. Bopholm was 
next reduced, then Skanp, which remembered its primate with gratitude; 
and the whole kingdom must have been subjtteatec^by the Slav prince had not 
a tragical death arrested him in his career. This was a heavy loss to the opcle-*. 
siastical party; but the bishop of Roeskdde confirmedfthe censure and denied 
Christian burial to the dead of the royal party. Jutland only remained 
faithful to the latter. Yet Margaret was not dismayed: notwithstanding 
the interdict andrthe absolute prohibition issued alike by the primate and the 
bishop of Roeskilde, she caused her son to be crowned. To soothe in some 
degree the animosity of the former, she released him and all the churclnnen; 
but he would not compromise what he deemed his duty; he refused all over- 
tures from her, and retired into Sweden to await the decision of Rome. 

Urban IV [who became pope in 1261], took cognizance of the cause. He 
condemned the prirnate, and ordered him to resign his archbishopric into the 
hands of two ecclesiastical commissioners whom he nominated for that pur- 
pose. Erlandsen obeyed; but, hearmg that Clement IV had succeeded to 
Urban (1264), he hastened to Rome to plead for himself. Clement did not 
confirm the judgment of his predecessor; he took up the case de novo, and sent 
a legate to examine on tne spot mto the cu-cumstances of the dispute. Erect- 
ing his tribunal at Schleswig, the papal functionary cited the king and the 
queen-mother to appear before him; but they refused on the plea that Schles- 
wigwas unfavom'able to them. Apprehensive for their safety in a city which 
depended on the king, the legate and the bishops repaired to Lubeck, whence 
they excommunicated Eric, his mother, and all who had refused to obey 
the citation. The primate retired to Rome, where he remained about seven 
years; and during that period the interdict remained in full force. 

While these events were passing, others occurred of still greater moment 
to the queen and her son. On the death (1257) of Valdemar, eldest son of 
Abel, without issue, the succession was claimed liy Eric, the next brother. 
Cliristopher, who then reigned, had refused to invest him, and he had therefore 
thrown himself into the arms of his kinsmen, the counts of Holstein, and by 
their aid had enXered on the admmistration of the duchy. Unable to dispos- 
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sess him, Margaret proposed to recognise him, provided he would acknowledge 
that he held the fief by_ the pure favom- of the crown, and not by any right 
of inheritance. But Eric refused, and to chastise him, the queen and her son 
marched towards the south; but on the plains of Schleswig they were signally 
defeated. Flight did not save them from the power of their enemies : they 
were oifertaken and consigned to imprisonment. There both might have 
remained to the close of hfS had not Albert of Anhalt, who had married the 
princess Mechtilda, sister of the king, interfered in their behalf. The queen 
was soon released (1263), and enabled to resume the administration: the king 
was confided to the guardianship of Jolm, markgraf of Brandenburg, also 
connected by ties of blood with the royal family. It was at length agreed 
that he should be released, on the condition of his mariying Agnes, daughter 
of the markgraf, whose dowry 6,000 marks, was to be placed against his ran- 
som. Returning to his capital (1264), he was now old enough to assume the 
reins of government. 

In 1272 Eric, duke of Schleswig, died — an event which again disturbed 
the tranquillity of the country. He left two sons, Valdemar and Eric, both 
minors. To the guardianship a claim was put in by the king, and another 
by the counts of Holst«in. Both parties flew to arms, and at first the counts 
had the advantage; but seeing the royal forces augmented, they consented 
to resign the trust into the royal hanus, on* the condition of the king’s invest- 
ing the eldest, when arrived at due age, with the duchy. Eric now celebrated 
his marriage with Agnes of Brandenburg; and he had also the satisfaction 
to see the convocation of ^ general council (that of Lyons, 1274), destined to 
.rempve the interdict from his kingdom. He was, however, enjoined not 
merely ta receive the, primate into his friendship, but to pay him 15,000 
marks by way of indemnification. The following year (1275), a national 
coimcil held at Lund finished the work of reconcUmg the king with the church. 

But if Eric was thus at peace with his spiritual, he was often in dispute 
with his temporal, barons, on whose rights he was always ready to encroach. 
Notwithstanding his treaty with the counts of Holstein, he endeavom'ed to 
evade the investiture of Schleswig in favour of Valdemar. Both parties, 
however, were equally to blame; for when Valdemar was mvested he claimed 
other domains. When these were refused, he leagued himself with the enemies 
of Denmark; the plot was discovered, and he was imprisoned. But his 
detention was of short duration; and at the intercession of his allies, he was 
released, after subscribing some conditions which more clearly established 
the authority of the crown over the fief. Still, if one enemy was vanquished, 
others remained, and to some of them, or rather to his oivn vices, the king 
fell a victim. To the coynt of Halland he had b?en oppressive: he had 
deprived him of his domains, and "if report is true, dishonoured the wife 
dm-ing the husband’s absence. Revenge was sworn, and the oath was kept. 
One night, after himting, he was murdered while ameep at a rural village in 
Jutland. The king’s chamberlain was privy to the design, and it was he'Wifo 
guided the assassins (aU in masks) to the bed. 

Thus ended a reign of troubles, most of which cannot with any justice be 
imputed to the monarch. Yet his own, vices added greatly to his misfortunes. 
After his peace with the church, when moderation might have been expected 
from him, he frequently seized the church tithes, and applied to his own use 
the produce arising from the monastic domains. With his nobles he was no 
less severe; and more than once (especially in 1262) he was in danger of 
being driven from the realm by their united arms. Eric promulgated the 
code called Birkerett. * 
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THE DISINTEGEATION OF DENMARK 

At his father’s death, Eric sumamed Menved,* was only twelve years of age. 
A guardian and regent was therefore necessary ; and the post was demanded 
by Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, the nearest male kinsman of Erie The 
queen-mother, Agnes of Brandenburg, unwilling but afraid to refuse, ftt length 
recognised his claim. There could not have been a better choice : he forgot 
the wrongs of his family in his new duties. In the first assembly which he 
convoked he called for vengeance on the murderers of the late king They 
were in alarm; and to escape the consequences, they entered into a plot, the 
object of which was to seize the young king, and detain him as a hostage until 
their pardon should be declared by the estates. That plot did not escape the 
vigilance of the regent, who took measures to disconcert it, and at the same 
time caused a commission to be appointed, with power to inquire into the 
circumstances of Eric Clipping’s death. That conunission consisted of Otto 
of Brandenburg, brother of the queen-mother, of the prince of Rugen, the 
counts of Holstein, and twenty-seven Danish nobles. The result was a verdict 
of wilful murder against James, count of Halland, Stig, marshal of the court, 
and seven others. ^ / 

Condemned to perpetual banishment, they repaired to the court of the 
Norwegian king, then at war with Demnark, by whom they were hospitably 
received. Assisted by him they were enabled to visit the northe^jm parts of 
their fief, and to commit, during many years, considerable depredations. 
That the Norwegian monarch should thus beeome Jihe ally of murderers — the 
murderers, too, of a brother king — might surprise us, if we did not remejnbei; 
that he and his father had long applied, but applied m vain, for satisfaction 
on points the justice of which had never been denied. One of them was that 
the dowry of his mother, Ingcborg, a Danish princess, had never been paid. 
At the head of a 'considerable fleet, he himself soon followed the regicides, and 
devastated the coasts He would listen to no proposals of peace unless the 
regicides were pardoned — for such was his engagement with them. This 
war raged until 1308, when peace was restored in the Treaty of Copenhagen. 
The chief condition was that, in compensation for his mother’s dowry, the 
Norwegian monarch should hold northern Halland as a fief from Eric of Den- 
mark. In regard to the regicides, it was stipulated that some should be 
allowed to return and enjoy their property, but that the more guilty should 
never revisit the realm. Yet, even to them a permission during three years 
was given to dispose of their lands and personal substance. 

Tliis long war was not Eric’s only trouble. Like his two predecessors, he 
was embroiled with the chm'ch. To Grandt, a dignitary of Roeskilde, he was 
hostde, apparently for reasons which had no foundation. 'When that digni- 
tary was elected to the see of Lund, he refused, like Erlandsen, either to solicit 
or to accept the royal confirmation; and he hastened to Rome to obtain that 
oi Qie pope. On his return he was arrested by Christopher, the king’s brother, 
and treated with remarkable severity. His property was seized; he was 
made to exchange his pontifical robes for the meanest rags; he was fastened 
to the back of a worn-out horse; and in this state led, amidst the jeers of the 
royal dependants, to the fortress of Helsingborg. He was soon transferred 
to the castle of Soeburg, where an unwholesome dungeon, heavy fetters, and 
meagre fare awaited him. The same treatment was inflicted on Lange, 
another dignitary of Lund; but he had the good fortune to escape and to 

‘ So called from Lis frequent use of tlie word mesn — carimnly. 
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reach Boniface VIII at Avignon (1295). Some time afterwards, Qrandt him- 
self was so lucky as to escape and repair to Bornholm, where he was received 
as a martyr. He too arrived at Avignon, and was welcomed bv the pope, 
who observed, with much truth, that there were many saints who had suffered 
less for the church than archbishop Grandt. The dispute between the king and 
the church was examined at Rome, by a commission of cardinals. The award 
was a severe one for the king -’it sentenced Mm to pay the archbishop, by way 
of indemnification, 49,000 silver marks; and until the money was paid, not 
only was his kingdom to remain under an interdict (it had been subject to 
one ever since the archbishop was seized), but the king himself was to be 
excommunicated, and also his brother Christopher, the instrument of that 
arrest. When the king evinced no disposition to pay the money, the papal 
legate who had been dispatched to Denmark for the occasion, sequestered a 
portion of the royal revenues in Skane. This measure Eric could feel; and 
he threw himself on the mercy of the pope. Boniface so far relaxed from his 
severity as to allow the archbishop to resign his see of Lund, and to abate the 
indemnification to 10,000 marks. Grandt subsequently became archbishop 
of Bremen, while the papal legate succeeded to the primacy of Denmark. 

But the whole of Eric’s reign was not disastrous. Lubeck and the baron 
of Rostock sued for his protection, and paid ^ia'for it: he obtained from the 
latter some augmentation *01 his territory, and from other German powers a 
large sum of money. Tranquillity, however, for any long period, ho was not 
to enjoy, dne of his worst domestic enemies was his brother Christopher, who 
leagued himself with the kiiigs of Sweden and Norway, and other enemies of 
the realm. As a punishment^ seeing that leniency had no result, Eric occupied 
his brother’* domains. .Christopher fled to Wratislaw, duke of Pomerania, 
who espoused his cause; so did the counts of Holstein and some other princes. 

In 1317 peace was made, but Christopher was not restored. Two years after- 
wards the king paid the debt of nature, leaving his kingdom plunged in debt 
occasioned by his efforts to contend with his misfortunes. He had more 
discernment than some of his predecessor. He encouraged the rising muni- 
cipalities, to some of which he granted charters analogous to those which 
existed in Germany. To commerce he was a benefactor; and he was useful 
to the judicial administration by the compilation of a code (in six books), 
called the Law of Zealand. He did more; he made a collection [Congesta 
Menvedi] of such public acts as might throw light on the national history. 

Of liis offspring none survived him; one at least, on whom his hopes were 
placed, met a tragical but accidental death; and grief led his queen to the 
cloister, where she died a few months before him. Thep was nobody, there- 
fore, to succeed him but his .turbulent brother Christopher, then in Sweden, 
whom he advised the estates to remove Irom the succession. 

But Christopher was not to be so easily deprived of what he regarded as 
his birthright ; and when he heard that he shoiJd have a rival in Eric, duke of ^ 
Schleswig, he commenced his intrigues and pushed his warlike preparation! 
with a vigour that showed his determination to attain bis object. The 
promises which he made to the nobles, the clergy, and the municipalities, 
were exceedingly lavish, and they answered his purpose, for he was elected 
by the estates, and at the same time his eldest son Eric was joined with him 
in the government. 

Though Christopher was thus placed on tbe throne, he soon found that 
to maintain himself on it, while an active rival was striving to unseat him, 
was no easy matter. He therefore began to lavish grants on his nobles so 
as to plunge the crown in new difficulties and to threaten the diSmemberment 

H. W.— voii.tsvi. N 
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of the monarchy. To the church he showed great deference: he bore, with- 
out complaint, the postponement of his coronation until it suited the con- 
venience of the primate to return from abroad; and he engaged never to vio- 
late the privileges which had been usurped. 

But he had also need of foreign allies, and to procure them he evinced 
the same disregard of the public interests. To Wratislaw of HugCn he con- 
firmed the investiture of that fief, with some other domains. To Henry of 
Mecklenburg, who held Rostock in pledge, in consideration of money advanced 
to the late king, he granted that territory in perpetuity, as a fief of the Danish 
crown. With Gerhard [or Geert] count of Holstein (then count of Rendsburg) , 
he entered into a closer treaty, by which each engaged to assist the other, 
whenever required, with all the disposable force at his command. The cession 
of so many fiefs within and without Denmark proper, could not but have 
fatal consequences. Not less fatal was the custom of assigning, until pay- 
ment was made, whole islands and provinces, in return either for personal 
services or advances of money. 

What aU men might have foreseen soon arrived. Though Christopher was 
never to impose any tax without the consent of the nobles, and never, in any 
circumstances, to require a tax from the church, hiff- necessities were so great 
that he soon laid a new and "extEaordip,ary impost on both orders. The nobles 
were to pay one tenth of their annual revenues; the clergy in an equal pro- 
portion; the people still more. Suddenly one universe cry of resistance 
arose from every part of the kingdom. The archbishop boldly declared that 
he would resist to the last; that if the king didmot keep the promises made 
at his accession, no more would the church or the nobles keep theirs; aijd thjit 
they should consider themselves absolved from them allegiance. *Christopher 
bent to the influence which he covdd not resist; but he had already exasper- 
ated his people, and his relinquishment of the impost did not restore them to 
good humour. ' His next measure was to recover by force of arms the islands, 
provinces, and domains, which had been pledged^ without paying any portion 
of the debt. The whole of Skane, nearly one third of the kingdom, was thus 
held by one noble. The creditors thus deprived of their rights naturally com- 
bined to obtain justice by force. They were aided by all that were discon- 
tented, and by not a few who had no cause for dissatisfaction, but who hoped 
to benefit by a change. Skane and Zealand were laid waste by fire and sword. 
From two of his enemies, the archbishop of Lund and Eric duke of Schleswig, 
he was released by death; but the latter event, from which he expected so 
much advantage, had banefvd consequences. Eric left a young son, Valdemar. 
Who was to be the,^guardian? To obtain the post, Christopher invaded 
Schleswig. But he found a competitor in the yery ally on whom he had so 
much relied, Gerhard of Holstein, wlio has been styled the Great, and who, 
as the maternal uncle of Valdemar, had equal right to the trust. In the midst 
,;„^f his successes, after reducing most of the duchy, he was defeated by this 
count and compelled to retire. 

Many of Christopher’s disaffected subjects had been silent through fear; 
now that he was vanquished, he was assailed by one universal complaint. 
The nobles demanded their fiefs, the creditors their money, the people a 
removal of taxation, and all bitterly complained of his breach of faith. Revolt 
became general ; and when the estates met he was solemnly deposed, the reason 
assigned for this measure being “ the intolerable abuse which he had made of 
his authority.” When Christopher received this intelligence he was in Zea- 
land with lus son; at the same time he learned that Count Gerhard was 
advancing. Eric marched with the disposable troops to repel the invader; 
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but he "was defeated, betrayed into the hands of his enemies, and consigned to 
a dungeon. With the loss of that son, his colleague on the throne, Christopher 
lost all hope of present resistance; and with two younger sons he precipitately 
left the kingdom. At Rostock he procured aid from Hei^ of Mecklenburg 
and some Wend princes, and returned to struggle for his rights He reduced 
a fortress' but this success diji not render the estates more favourable; they 
persisted in their resolution to elect another sovereign. Besieged and taken 
by Gerhard, he was allowed to retire into Germany. He made another 
attempt, with equal want of success, was again taken, and again set free, on 
the condition of his retiring to Rostock. 

The estates assembled at Nyborg to elect a king made choice of Valdemar, 
duke of Schleswig, still a minor — the chief cause, no doubt, of his election, 
since there must be a regency and the most powerful might hope to participate 
in the public spoils. Gerhard was the head of the regency; half a dozen 
other nobles were joined with him, and all were eager to deiivc the utmost 
advantage from a tenure of dignity which must evidently be brief. Gerhard 
obtained the duchy of Schleswig in perpetuity. Count Jolm of Holstein was 
invested with the islands of Laaland, Falster, and Femern. Knud Porse, 
who by Cliristopher had'been created duke of IJorth Hallancl, and who yet 
had been one lof the first to deisert that ynfortunate king, was confirmed in the 
fief in addition to South Halland; it was no longer to be revocable, but to 
descend to Jiis posterity. The archbishop of Lund obtained Bornholm; 
another noble had Koldmg and Ribc; a third, Langeland and ^Erde; in short, 
the whole country was parcslled «ut into petty principalities, which, though 
feudal]^ subject to the crown, would be virtually so many sovereignties. 
These measnres could not fail to displease all who had an 3 r love for their 
country: a dozen tyrants were more tyrannical, more ^acious, than one; 
and pity began to be felt for the absent Cliristopher. That prmce was not 
inactive in bis retirement at Rostock. By the most lavish promises he 
obtained succours of men and money from some of his allies; and many of 
his own nobles, among whom were the primate and the bishops, engaged to 
join him as soon as he landed in Denmark. He did land, and was joined by 
the bishops of Aarhus and Ribe and by many nobles, and was enabled to obtain 
some advantages over the regents. But he had not learned wisdom by adver- 
sity. One of his allies. Count John of Holstein, he converted into a deadly 
enemy; and he offended the church by arresting the bishop of Borglum. The 
prelate escaped by corrupting his guard, and hastened to Rome to add the 
pope to the other enemies of Christopher. The kingdom was immediately 
placed under an interdict. • 

In this emergency Christopher endeavoured to prevent his expulsion from 
the realm by resorting to the same means of bribery that he had before 
adopted. To pacify Count John, he ceded to him Zealand and part of Skane, 
in addition to Laaland and Falster, which he still held. By grants equally ... 
prodigal and equally ruinous to the state, he endeavoured to secure the aid 
of other nobles. So well did he succeed that Gerhard, a,baiidonecl by many 
supporters, sued for peace. The articles were signed at Ribe in 1330. Valde- 
mar was sent back to Schleswig; but the reversion to the duchy was secured 
to Gerhard in the event of Vmdemar’s d 3 dng without heirs male As this 
was merely a future and contingent advantage, Ftinen was placed m his hands 
until Schleswig should become his by inheritance; and for that island he 
was to become the vassal of the Danish crown. Nor was this all: he was to 
hold the whole of Jutland by way of pledge until reimbursed foj the expenses 
of the war, which fhe estimated at forty thousand marks. 
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This tranquillity was of short duration. The two counts, Gerhard and 
John, quarrelled; and Christopher, instead of remaining neuter, espoused the 
cause of the latter. He was defeated by Gerhard, and the greater part of 
Jutland withdrew from him to swell the cause of the victor. His only 
resouree was now to throw himself on the generosity of the other, who pro- 
fessed his willingness to make peace in retqrn for one hundrea thousand 
marks; and until that sum (immense for those days) was paid, he was 
to liold Jutland The two counts also treated with each other, John sur- 
rendering to Gerhard one half of the debt on Funen; and they agreed to 
guarantee each other in the acquisitions which they had made, that is, in the 
dismemberment of the realm. 

At the same time Skanc escaped for a season from the sceptre of the 
Danish kings. That province had passed into the hands of Jolm, count of 
Holstein, though the inability of the crown to discharge the loans which had 
been borrowed on it. Holstem collectors therefore overran it, to collect the 
revenues claimed by the representative of the creditors. They were even 
more unpopular than those of the king had been; and the natives not unfre- 
quently arose to massacre them. Three hundred were at one time put to 
death in the cathedral of Jjund. To escape chastisement the inhabitants 
looked, not to Christopher, wlx) was, helpless as an infant, arfd whom they 
distrusted, but to Magnus king of Sweden. Him they proposed to recognise 
as their sovereign, on the condition of his defending them agaiivit the counts 
of Holstein. It is almost needless to add that Magnus jo3dully availed him- 
self of the opportunity of obtaining a province which was geographically 
within the limits of his kingdom, and which had always been an object .of 
desire to his predecessors. He received the homage of the whhle country, 
and sent forces to defend it. Instead of drawing the sword to recover it, John 
sold his interest in it and aU claim to its govermnent or revenues, for thirty- 
four thousand marks — a sum which Magnus readily paid him. The latter 
had now a double right to the province — that of voluntary submission and 
that of purchase. 

In the last year of Christopher’s life two of his nobles, with the view of 
obtaining the favour of the Holstein family, entered into a plot for his assas- 
sination. They set fire to his house, seized him as he was escaping, and bore 
him to a fortress in the isle of Laaland, which belonged to Count John. _ That 
nobleman, however, no longer feared a prmce who had fallen into universal 
contempt, and whose cause was hopeless. He therefore ordered him to be 
released. The following year Christopher died a natm-al death, after the most 
disastrous reign in th^ annals of the kingdom. 

By his wife Euphemia, daughter pf Bogisla^v, duke of Pomerania, he had 
three sons and three daughters. Eric, the eldest, preceded him to the tomb; 
Otto ultimately became a knight of the Teutonic order; Valdemar, after a 
short interregnum, succeeded bun. Of his daughters two died in youth; but 
the eldest, Margaret, was married to Ludwig of Brandenbiug, son of the 
emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. 

The two counts of Holstein, who had thus partitioned the kingdom 
between them, consulted how they might perpetuate their usurpation. The 
best mode was to delay as long as possible the election of a new mon- 
arch; to exclude the two sons of the late king from the succession; and, 
when an election could no longer be avoided, to procure the union of the 
suffrages in favour of some prince whom they might control. In any 
case, as theit sway might and probably must be brief, their interest lay in 
derhdng the utmost advantage in the shortest possible time from their posi- 
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tion. Hence their rapacity, which their armies enabled them to exercise with 
impunity. 

Under no circumstances would the domination of strangers have been long 
borne without execration: that of rapacious strangers was doubly galling. 
The murmurs which arose on every side emboldened the two sons of Chris- 
topher to strive for his inheritance. But they entered the field before their 
preparations were sufficiently matured. Otto, with a handful of troops sup- 
plied by his brother-in-law the markgraf of Brandenburg, landed in Jutland. 
He was vanquished and committed to close confinement. To avert another 
invasion by excluding the sons from all hope of succession, Gerhard turned 
towards Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, who had been placed on the throne 
during Christopher’s exile. If the duke succeeded, the duchy became the 
inheritance of Count Gerhard; but he would not wait for probabilities. In 
return for his promised aid, Valdemar, in a solemn treaty, agreed to surrender 
that province immediately; and if he did not obtain the object of his ambition, 
he was to receive Jutland in lieu of it. The rights of Gerhard over that 
peninsula, in virtue of the one hundred thousand marks which he claimed from 
the crown, have been mentioned : these rights therefore he might transfer. In 
the midst of the negotiation Prince Valdemar prepared to return and conquer, 
or to share thh fate of his brother Otto. Thq people were almost universally 
favourable to him ; and his arrival was expected with impatience. When the 
Jutlanders b^ard of the treaty which consigned them to Valdemar of Schles- 
wig, they no longer waited for their prince, but openly revolted. Gerhard 
was compelled to retreat, hut only to return with ten thousand German 
auxiliaries; and with these he laid waste the peninsula. His fate, however, 
was at hand. A Jutland noble, with fifty accomplices only, resolved to rid 
his country of a tyrant. Hastening to Handers, where the count lay with 
four thousand men, at midnight, he disarmed the guard, penetrated into the 
bedchamber of the regent, murdered him, and escaped before the aimy was 
aware of the deed (1340). 

Thus perished Gerhard, sm-named the Great, a prince of great talents and 
of neater ambition. With him perished the grandeur of his house. His sons 
had not his personal qualities, and they could not maintain themselves in the 
position in which he left them. Emboldened by the event, the estates met, 
and declared the absent Valdemar, the third son of Chidstopher (Otto was 
stiU in confinement), heir to the throne. The act of election was sent to that 
prince in spite of the care taken by the counts of Holstein to prevent aU inter- 
course between the country and the exile. Valdemar received it at the court 
of the emperor Ludwig of Bavaria. Under the imperiqj sanction there was a 
conference at Spandau. It .was there, agreed that Otto should receive his 
liberty on the condition of his resigning all claims to the crown. The new 
king engaged to marry Hedwige, sister of Valdemar, duke of Schleswig, whose 
dowry of 24,000 marks was to be deducted from the 100,000 claimed by the^ 
sons of Count Gerhard. Until the rest was paid, Fimen and a part of Jutland 
were to remain in the hands of the counts. The king was not to protect the 
murderers of the late count. There were some other conditions of much less 
moment — all dictated by the necessity of sacnficmg much to obtain a greater 
advantage.^ 

VALDEMAB ATTERDAG, THE RESTORER OE THE KINGDOM (1340-1375 A.D ) 

"When the most important questions had been settled in this nianner 
Valdemar proceeded to Jutland and was solemnly pronounced king in the 
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assembly of Viborg (1340), after which he promulgated, in place of capitu- 
lation, an act of armistice towards all those who had passed through the 
disaster of the preceding years. 

The end of all his efforts was to bring together the scattered portions of 
the Danish Kingdom, but this was not accomplished until after many cruel 
years, filled with hardships, struggles, and pei^ils. He was, moreover, none 
too scrupulous in the choice of means, and did not hesitate to regain by 
trickery what had been taken from hun by force. He began with Zealand, 
and — now by purchase and treaty, now by violence and bloody struggles 
in which he was assisted by the exasperated inhabitants who attacked and 
massacred the Holsteiners whenever they could be found — he succeeded at 
last, but only after five years of effort, in recovering the whole of that 
important division of the kingdom. Laaland and Falster came next, and 
he purchased at this time, or shortly after, a large part of north Jutland. 
He then turned his attention to the island of Funen, which the Holsteiners 
were holding as guaranty for a debt of 41,000 marks. By making a skilful 
use of circumstances and by resorting to the sword where prudence and 
diplomacy failed, he succeeded in obtaining from the courts of Holstein, by 
the Treaty of Nebbegaard 11348), half of Fiinen, dnd at the same time in 
getting other favourable conditions ,which gave him the ho^e of shortly 
recovering the other half of that island. But questions arose later as to 
the interpretation of these conditions, and the remainder of Funen was the 
cause of a bloody conflict, in which the king was sometimes beaten but 
again won brilliant victories, as at the battle fought near the castle of Gam- 
borg in the northwest district of the island. « _ « 

The great expenditures which Valdemar had to make, both in 'prosecuting 
the war and in buying up fiefs and castles, compelled him to levy heavy con- 
tributions from his subjects ; and to forestall popular discontent, he called 
all the orders of the kingdom to a diet at Ringsted (1349), when he gave 
account of all the money he had received. The people, recognising the good 
use of the public funds, were all the more ready to make new sacrifices. 
Another means which he employed to procure necessary funds was to sell 
Esthonia. This he disposed of to the Teutonic Knights for 19,000 marks 
which went to redeem more important parts of the kingdom. His most 
ardent desire was to recover the Sk§,nian provinces, but as circumstances 
at the beginning of his reign did not favour this plan, he deferred it for a 
time and confirmed even the grant made to Magnus Smek, who in return 
paid Valdemar a sum of money. But he never lost sight of his plan, and 
always kept one eye .on affairs in Sweden, where things were in very bad 

3 s aud_ gave this prudent monarch hope of finding an opportunity of 
ing his ambitions with even more advantage. 

The reconstitution of the realm would have been accomplished with 
»-more rapidity if his subjects had been loyal, which was not always the case. 
Intelligent and thoughtful men well imderstood that Valdemar rightly 
deserved the throne, but there remained many malcontents, especially in 
the nobility, and notably among that of Jutland. During the preceding 
period of disorganisation the aristocracy had grown accustomed to violence 
and arbitrary action, but it could not so easily accommodate itself to the 
rigorous equity with which Valdemar the Restorer applied the law to high 
and low. He was accused of tyranny because he reunited to the crown and 
applied to the good of the country the numerous domains which the nobil- 
ity had appropriated during the troubles. In many localities the peasants 
joined the rebellious nobles because they found insupportable the taxes and 
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duties exacted by the king. They came to forget, little by little, the c 
asters from which Valdemar had delivered the realm, and felt only the weij 
of the actual burden which was the necessary consequence of preced 
misfortunes. 

After several years of strife, generally victorious, the king finished 
concluding a peace with his foreign enemies (1360), and at the same time 
arrangement with his subjects which held for some years. The latter t 
confirmed at the diet of Kallundborg (1360), where an ordinance -v 
adopted with a view to defining the rights of the king and his subjects a 
establishing peace and order in the land. In this document the king pro 
ised to maintain the ancient laws and customs as well as the reeognit 
rights of the nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasantry. All present agre 
to pursue the brigands and incendiaries who were harassing the count: 
and to do their best to ensure that crimes against the king and crown 
Denmark should be judged and punished, t^en the king or his offici 
prosecuted law-breakers, resentment was not to be cherished against tht 
as though they pursued this course through personal hatred or enmity; 
the other hand, the king was not to hold in abhorrence or persecute the 
who sought in the law a protection against injustices committed by him 
his officials. * The ordinance has been called^ a dapitulation, and if it must 
so regarded, it is to be wished that M capitulations were conceived in t 
same spirit^, for it prescribed the duties not only of the king but of the orde 
as well, and did not, like preceding and subsequent documents, cents 
a particular enumeration <)f the* privileges of nobles and clergy, but only 
general confirmation of these rights, together with those of the burght 
and peasants. In consequence of its character, it was not only signed ! 
the king, but by all the bishops; and a large proportion of the nobles pn 
ent were obliged, by hand and seal, to endorse its terms. This is one gre 
proof of the prudence and strength with which Valdemar the Kestorer, 
difficult and troublesome times, knew how to maintain the royal prerog 
tives, as well as the rights of the weaker orders, against the clergy and po’ 
erful nobility. 


THE BEUNION OF THE SkAnIAN PROVINCES 

Valdemar was getting nearer and nearer to the end he had long be 
seeking — the reunion of the Skanian provinces to the Danish crown. Ki 
Magnus Smek was in constant strife with the unruly nobles of his real 
including his own son and co-ruler, Eric. In his need he asked help of t 
king of Denmark, who showed himself disposed to ‘give it, but only for 
large return from the simple Magnus Smek. The latter, in company wi 
Queen Blanca and his son Hakon, visited Valdemar at Copenhagen (1351 
where he had to promise to release the Skanian provinces before Valden: 
would assist hum against his rebellious subjects and son. The malicic 
Blanca hated her son Eric, and sought Valdemar’s protection for her favoi 
ite, Bengt Algotsson, It was she especially who managed all the negot 
tions. The alliance of the two kings was sealed by the betrothal of Vale 
mar’s seven-year old daughter Margaret to Magnus' son Hakon, then twen 

S 3 of age, and as phant and docile to his father as his brother Eric v 
strong and hostile. 

The following year (1360), Valdemar passed into Sk§,ne, occupied t 
whole country, and forced Magnus Smek to surrender the documents whi 
attested Sweden’s right to the provinces — Count John’s dSed of purctu 
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and the homage which the inhabitants of Skane, Halland, and Blekinge had 
given the Swedish crown. According to a tale scarcely worthy of credit, 
Valdemar was no sooner in possession of these documents than he hastened 
to burn them. After succeeding so well in Skane, the Danish king armed 
himself for an expedition to Visby, in the island of Gotland — one of the 
richest cities in all Europe and the principal trading station of the Eanseatic 
League on the Baltic. As excuse for this attack on Visby, some satirical 
songs about the king, which the inhabitants had sung, are usually alleged; 
but it is more probable that the king was seeking opportunity to deal a blow 
to the commerce of the Hanse Towns and to make himself master of Visby’s 
wealth. The town was taken, the walls rased, and' an immense booty seized 
(1361). From this day Visby’s fame declined. A portion of its trade betook 
itself to the henceforth flourishing Copenhagen, and it remained but the 
spectre of its former greatness. 

valbemar’s reign closes in losses 

After the conquest of Gotland, Valdemar took the title “ king of the 
Goths ” (de Gbters Konge), but the destruction of Visby and the occupation 
of the Skanian provinces woke to actioij all his former enemies. The Swedish 
nation compelled Magnus Smek to break the marriage agreement between 
his son and Margaret and to declare war against Valdemar. The counts of 
Holstein, whose sister Elizabeth, daughter of Gerhard the Great, was now 
promisea to Hakon; the duke Valdemar of Schleswig; and a little later Duke 
Albert the Elder of Mecklenburg, allied themselves with the Hanse TJowns 
against Valdemar the Restorer, Seventy-seven of these towns sfot at one 
time as many declarations of war, but the king laughed at their number, 
comparing them to a flock of cackling geese; and before long, as much by 
force as by ruse, he destroyed the powerful coalition. In the naval war 
which broke out, we hear for the first time after a long period of silence of a 
Danish fleet; and it fought with glory against that of the Hanse Towns, so 
long accustomed to victory. 

The latter met such great reverses that its admiral, a Lubeck burgomas- 
ter, was put to death on his return home. After these disasters, some of the 
Hanse Towns first of all, sought an armistice with Denmark, which determ- 
ined the others to conclude one of those so-called perpetual peaces. While 
these events were taking place, the princess Elizabeth left Holstein, late in 
the autumn, to marry King Hakon in Norway, but was wrecked in a storm 
on the Danish coast. * Valdemar received her with the greatest courtesy, 
but under various pretexts and an appearance of solicitude for her safety, he 
would not allow her to set out on the sea in so stormy a season. Meantime 
he sent messages to Hakon and Magnus Smek, who came at once; and the 
jnarriage of Hakon and Margaret was celebrated (1363), although the latter 
had not yet completed her deventh year. When, a short time after, Valde- 
mar’s son_ Christopher died of wounds received in battle with the Hanse fleet, 
this marriage assumed a special importance in opening a way for a union 
between Denmark and Norway, over which Hakon was king. The unfor- 
tunate princess of Holstein exchanged the throne to which she had been 
destined for a cloister cell. 

If Valdemar’s enemies had been thoroughly exasperated with him, they 
were now all the more so on account of this transaction. The Swedes excluded 
Prince Hakon |rom the succession, deposed Magnus Smek, and made his 
nephew Albert of Mecklenburg, son of Albert the Elder, king^J and, indeed, a 
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short time after the arrangement of the above-mentioned “ perpetual peace,” 
the Hanse Towns made a new alliance with Holstein, Mecklenburg, and ^eden. 
For some years Valdemar succeeded in controlling his own destiny, and forced 
several of his enemies to peace; but in 1368 a large number of the most power- 
ful nobk families of Jutland revolted and entered into formal alliance with 
the foreign enemies of the realm, and the king was forced to leave his country 
and seek help abroad. The situation in Denmark became terrible; the counts 
of Holstein invaded Jutland; Albert attacked Skane; the Hanse Towns rav- 
aged the shores and islands— the allies, in fact, made such progress that 
they were beginning to think of dividing the Danish provinces among them- 
selves. _ However, the able Henning Podbusk, whom Valdemar had left as 
regent in his absence, succeeded in detaching his most dangerous enemies, 
the Hanse Towns, from the coalition, though at enormous sacrifice. By the 
Treaty of Stralsund (1370) the Hanseatic League obtained the right to trade, 
wholesale and retail, throughout the whole of Denmark, the right to estab- 
lish all sorts of foreign workmen in the cities granted to it, and to import, 
free of duty, whatever material they needed. The Sound dues were entirely 
abolished on fish, and reduced to almost nothing on ships and articles of mer- 
chandise. Finally all the maritime towns of Skilne, with the townships and 
cantons dep6ndent on them, were leased to Che league for fifteen years. 
Henning Podbusk and the other menfbers of the royal council had to assent 
to another demand of the haughty merchants; namely, that after Valderaar's 
death, the Hanse Towns should have a voice in the election of the king, and 
that Valdemar should not* re-enter the kingdom without ratifying the 
treaty- 

Mter much hesitation, Valdemar accepted this peace, and returned, in 
1372, to his country, where the results of thirty years’ work had been almost 
totally destroyed. The king succeeded, however, during the last three years 
of his life,_ thanks to his great skill and indefatigable energy, in re-establish- 
ing order in the kingdom and healing the most grievous wounds of the war. 
He had enough strength left in 1374 to invade North Friesland and chastise 
the inhabitants, who refused to pay their taxes. By coming to terms with 
one after another of the factions in Schleswig, he worked unceasingly to 
reunite that country to the kingdom; and when in 1375 Duke Henry, the 
last of the house or Abel, died childless, the outlook seemed brighter than 
ever. Just before or immediately after this death, the king had taken pru- 
dent measures to assure himself of the possession of Schleswig by occupying 
Hadersleben, Apenrade, Tondern, and Alsen with Sonderburg and Nor- 
burg, and placing royal officials in these towns and cg^ptles. But the counts 
of Holstein, _ who after the tueaty of Rjbe (1330) thought themselves entitled 
to some claim on Schleswig, armed themselves, and a serious war seemed on 
the point of breaking out, when Valdemar was surprised by death, that same 
year 1375, at the castle of Gurre. 

Valdemar III has received the surname Atterdag (New Day Restorer) 
— perhaps because, owing to his great qualities, under his reign daylight 
began to pierce the gloom in which Denmark had long been plunged; or 
perhaps, as others explain it, because he loved to repeat the proverb, I 
Morgen er det Alter Dag (Daylight will reappear to-morrow), when his plans 
met with unexpected obstacles and, instead of giving them up, he postponed 
them for a more favourable occasion. His ungrateful people called liim 
Valdemar Ond.e (the Bad), because this prince, strict himself in the per- 
formance of his royal duties, exacted work and sacrifices frorp his subjects, 
and because the (Situation of the kmgdom forced him to impose heavy taxes 
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on them.^ Some old annals written by a contemporary ecclesiastic com- 
plain bitterly of this monarch’s severity. _ 

“ In Valdemar’s day,” we may read in them, " the good customs were 
abolished in Denmark; nor soldier, nor burgher, nor merchant had any rest; 
no one had time to eat, sleep, or lest, but all were forced to ceaseless weary 
labour, under pain of incurring the king’s displeasure.” NevertheFess, Den- 
mark has had few kings who so well deserved lo rule the country as Valde- 
mar Atterdag. With his huge task of reconstructing the state entirely 
afresh and ceaselessly combating rebellious subjects and enemies abroad, he 
found time to undertake the internal improvement of the country. He built 
roads, dug canals, cultivated wasted districts, built dykes, erected water- 
mills and a large number of castles and fortresses. He was constantly trav- 
elling over the whole kingdom, rendering justice m the assemblies and looking 
to the execution of the law. He lifted the Danish fleet from its decline, and 
employed a certain number of professional sailois who were lodged at Vor- 
dingborg. A proof of this great king’s energy is that, without neglecting the 
administration of his kingdom, he made a number of journeys to foreign parts, 
where he was always well received on account of his rare talents as negotiator 
and mediator. He went several times to Germany, visited the pope in the 
south of France, and even madQ,a rapid pilgrimage to distant Palestine. 

Under the reign of Valdemar Atterdag, there raged in Denmark that 
deadly epidemic known as the Black Death (den Sorts Deed). Ifc made such 
havoc in neighbouring districts that in Lubeck, for example, it was said to 
have carried off two thousand five hundred "people in twenty-four hours, and 
ninety thousand in a single summer, but the latter figure must be*much 
exaggerated. In Denmark also, whither it was brought by a crSwless ship 
which came ashore in the Vendsyssel, it was so violent a scourge that accoref- 
ing to some reports, perhaps exaggerated, there did not remain, in some 
localities, one inhabitant out of a hundred.® 

[‘ In tradition Valdemar Atterdag figures as tlie flying huntsman -who was compelled to 
ride nightly accompanied by his dogs, from Burro to Gurre, in punishment for having declared 
that God might keep heaven so he might only hunt in Gurre vrood.] 




CHAPTER VI, 

SWEDEN TO THE^UNION OP KALMAR 

[106C-1889 A V ] 

<, Iij Swedish history the chronological difficulties of which we have already 
had so iihich reason to complain, are scarcely fewer even in the eleventh 
century Most writers give different lists of kings down to the twehth cen- 
tury. The reason of this difference is two-fold: theie were sometimes two 
kings reigning at the same time, the one over the Goths, the other over the 
Swedes; ana sometimes each of these peoples had two. On the death of 
Edmund Slemme in 1056, the Swedes and the Goths, who were often hostile 
to each other, disagreed about the succession and, as we saw in a former 
chapter, the Swedes raised Stenkil to the throne, while the Goths chose 
Hakon the Red as their king. Thus there were two kingdoms, two courts — 
the one reigning over the eastern, the other over the western and southern 
provinces. 

The Goths and the Swedes had never perfectly amalgamated, from the 
period when Odin had led the latter into Sweden and driven the former 
from the coast into the interior of the country. But,pn the other hand, expe- 
rience had taught both of them the destructive effects of disunion; and on the 
present occasion, now that Christianity had made so considerable a progress 
among them (more however in Sweden than in Gothland), they felt more 
sensibly the unpolicy of their conduct. The heads of the two peoples mei, 
together, and agreed that Hakon should continue to rule over the Goths, but 
that on his death his kingdom should cease to have a separate existence and 
be re-merged into that of Sweden. We shall, however, see that the same 
moderation did not always govern the two parties; and that double elections 
continued to agitate the common-weal long after this period. But this cir- 
cumstance does not detract from the merit of the men who sanctioned the 
present agreement. In thirteen years Hakon paid the debt of nature, and in 
conformity with the agreement his crown reverted to the prince of the Swedes. 

Of Stenkil the national historians speak with praise. Of gigantic size, 
unrivalled strength, and indomitable courage, he was yet On'S of the mildest 
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princes of his age. Over Svend II, king of Denmark, he is said by the Swedish 
historians to have frequently triumphed; but of such triumphs we have no 
record in the historians of the rival nation. Equal honour is accorded to his 
successor Inge I, surnamed the Good. In his wars this prince is said to have 
exhibited great valour; but he was more distinguished for his attachment 
to Christianity, and for the zeal with which he extirpated paganism. In this 
great work he probably evinced more ardour than discretion, if it be true 
that he was murdered in his bed by his idolatrous subjects. Halstan, the 
brother and successor of Inge, if indeed they did not reign conjointly over 
different parts of the kingdom, had the same mild virtues. Philip and Inge 
n were equally worthy of the diadem. Distinguished alike for his piety and 
for the rigour with which he punished the banditti who infested his western 
provinces, and the pirates who ravaged his coasts, Inge, in particular, reigned 
m the hearts of his people, except those whose ill deeds he punished. To the 
hatred of a faction he became a victim. That faction raised to the throne 
Rognerald, a chief of gigantic dimensions and of fiercer qualities. His yoke 
was soon felt to be intolerable* he was removed by violence; and a double 
election followed — the Swedes choosing a chieftain named Kol; the Goths, 
Magnus, son of Niels king of Denmark, The former soon perished in battle; 
the latter, a great tyrant, reighed-seven years only (1148), when the suffrages 
of the people fell on one who had neithel' birth nor connections to recommend 
him, but who had the great qualities becoming the dignity. This was Swerkcr 
I. It is worthy of remark that Hakon the Red and Rognerald, and Kol and 
Magnus, are not usually classed amongst the Swedish kings — at least by 
modern historians. o r 

The reign of Swerker was pacific and admirably adapted to the interests 
of the kingdom. He was a wise and patriotic monarch. But he had one 
grievous fault — blindness to the vices of his son. Never, if contemporary 
chroniclers are to be credited, did a youth so richly merit the curses of the 

S le. At the head of a licentious gang, he violated the persons of the 
3st virgins and matrons; he was addicted to every species of riot; and 
the insolence of his manners gave a more odious shade to his vices. In vain 
were remonstrances made to the father, whose first duty, as the people 
thought, was to insist that his own family should set the first example of 
obedience to the laws. Indignant at this guilty toleration, the people arose 
and murdered the prince. Swerker’s own end was tragical ; but whether he 
died through the influence of the same conspirators, or through the avarice 
of a domestic, is doubtful. 

On his death (1155), the same ruinous division took place as in the 
preceding century: the Goths elected Qharles, another son of Swerker; the 
Swedes made choice of St. Eric, who had married the daughter of Inge the 
Good — a name dear to the people. As civil war was so much to be depre- 
jjated, the heads of both parties met and agreed to this compromise — that 
Eric I should retain both crowns during his life, and on his death both should 
be inherited by Charles. But what was to become of the rights of their 
children? To prevent future disputes, the descendants of each were to rule 
alternately, without prejudice, however, to the elective suffrage of the people. 
It would have been impossible to devise any expedient better adapted to 
produce the contrary of what was intended. 

The reign of Eric was one of vigour. The Finns, who had declared them- 
selves independent, he reduced to subjection; and he also forced them, we 
are told, to forsake idolatry for Christianity. We may, however, doubt 
whether his efforts in this respect were so general as the chroniclers would have 
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US believe; certainly, they were not very pemanent. Probably they did as 
most barbarians do in similar circumstances — they submitted while the 
victor was near them, but reverted to their ancient superstitions when he had 
left. That he had idolaters nearer to him than Finland, and more imme- 
diately^ subject to his sway, is evident from the distinction he was accused 
of makiflg between the worshippers of Odin and those of Christ. The former 
he deprived of the rights which the law conferred upon them. For this con- 
duct he naturally incurred their indignation, and he also made enemies of 
another party — the licentious, the disturbers of the public tranquillity, who 
were scarcely less numerous. Both conspired against him; and as their own 
strength was inadequate, to the object, they invoked the aid of the Danish 
king, offering, as it appears, the crown of Sweden to the son of that monarch. 
A Danish army arrived, and being joined by the malcontents marched towards 
Upsala. They were soon met by Eric, who, though he performed prodigies of 
vmour, was defeated and slam (1160). His tragical death was one of the 
causes that led to his canonisation. Another was the zeal which he showed 
in the extirpation of idolaters, whom he pursued with fire and sword. Add 
that he was the founder of monasteries and churches, and we have reasons 
enough for his deification. By most readers he will be valued, less for his 
unenlightened devotion than for his compilsftion of a code of laws — St. 
Eric’s Lag. Yet the provisions wlii*h it contains arc deeply impressed by 
his dominant character istics Agafnst pagans they are sanguinary; and they 
visit offences against the Christian religion and the Christian worship with 
stern severity. , 

, Ciharles, the son of Swerker, was now monarch of the whole country. But 
he had sCme difficulty in expelling the invaders, who had proclaimed the son 
of the Danish king. He, too, was much attached to the chimch, to which he 
was more generous than even his predecessor. If tradition be true (there is 
no contemporary authority for the statement), he embarrassed his affairs by 
his immoderate liberality. As he obtained from the pope the erection of an 
archbishopric — that of Upsala — he was expected to endow it. From his 
munificence in this respect may have originated the report in question. His 
reign was not exempt from trouble. The adherents of the rival dynasty 
were his enemies, from a suspicion (appmently ill-founded) that he had been 
one of the conspirators against St. Eric. Though in conformity with the 
agreement which we have mentioned he nominated Knud, the son of Eric, his 
successor, that prince would not remain in the kingdom, under the pretence 
that his life was in danger. In a few years he returned into Sweden, at the 
head of a considerable Norwegian force, was 3 oined by the partisans of his 
house, and enabled to triumph over his rival, whom hd captured and beheaded. 
This act he justified by appealing to the untimely end of his father, which 
he represented as the work of Charles. 

The reign of Knud was disturbed by two invasions: the first by the Dane^ 
who had armed to revenge the death of the late king, or rather under thau 
plea to profit by the disasters of a rival country (the Goths, who loved the 
memory of Charles, immediately joined it, but the king was victorious); 
the second was an irruption of the Esthonian pirates, who laid Sigtunain 
ashes, slew the archbishop of Upsala, and earned away many prisoners before 
the king could overtake them. 

Swerker II, the son of Charles, was the next king (1195-1210), in virtue 
of the compact between the Goths and the Swedes. But every day more 
clearly evinced the dangers resulting from that compact: it daily widened 
the breach, not merely between the two royal families but between the two 
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great tribes wMch constituted the nation. Blood had been openly or treacher- 
ously spilt by both parties; and the deadly feud had descended to the chiefs 
of both It was, from the first, the object of Swerker to exterminate the family 
of his rival; but one prince — Eric, the only son of the late king — escaped 
into Norway. For some years he governed with moderation; but when he 
became tyrannical, the people of Upland invited the exile to returii. Eric 
obeyed the call, was joined by most of the nobles, ‘and enabled to triumph over 
vSwerker, though the latter was supported by a Danish army. The king was ex- 
pelled, and though he subsequently twice retmined to renew the contest, twice 
he was defeated, and on the latter occasion his own corpse was among the slain. 

The reign of Eric II (1210-1220) commenced more judiciously than could 
have been anticipated from preceding events. To pacify the rival faction, 
he declared Prince John, the son of Swerker, his successor. To conciliate the 
Danes, who had so warmly espoused the cause of his rivals, he obtained the 
hand of a Danish princess, the sister of Valdcmar II. His reign was pacific, 
but too short for the interests of his people. John I (1220-1222) ascended 
without opposition the united thrones of the Swedes and the Goths j but his 
reign was still shorter — a misfortune the more keenly felt from his admir- 
able conduct. If he was less fortunate in two or three military expeditions 
(so obscure, however, as scarcely ^to deserve notice) than was hoped from the 
justice of his cause, his civil ^overnnJ''pt was one^ of great success.^ He 
was succeeded without opposition by the son of his predecesso,t:, Eric II, 
named after the father. 

Eric III, surnamed the Halt and the Lisper (1222-1250), had a reign less 

S eaceful than those which immediately preceded it. There was a family in™ 
le realm too powerful for obedience — that of the Folkungar — the chiefs 
of which, by their wealth and their numerous connections, evidently aspired 
to the throne. To bind them to his interests, he married two of his sisters to 
nobles of that house, while he himself took to wife a lady of that family. But 
these alliances, as might indeed have been expected, only gave a new impulse 
to_ambition._ To wrest the crown from him, the whole family or tribe, the 
chiefs of which must have been connected with the royal line of either the 
Goths or the Swedes, broke out into rebeUion — one noble only, the jarl 
Birger, remaining faithful to him. In the first battle Eric was defeated and 
compelled to flee; but he raised an army in Denmark, returned to Sweden, 
vanquished the usurper Svend, and was again acknowledged by the whole 
realm. In the last year of his reign, he sent an expedition against the Finns, 
who had reverted to idolatry. It was commanded by Birger Jarl, on whom 
he had conferred the hand of his youngest sister. The cruelty of the general, 
who probably acted in obedience to the royal orders, equalled that of the 
former military apostle, St. Eric. 


^ VALDEMAB I BEGINS A NEW DYNASTY 

The death of Erie the Lisper (1250) was followed by a violation of the 
compact which had established the alternate order of succession. The 
Folkungar nobles no longer concealed their intention of aspiring to the throne. 
'Ifcough the intrigues of a dependent, when the diet met for a new election 
the choice fell on Valdemar I, the son of Birger Jarl by the sister of the late 
king. On the part of the electors, this was an attempt to combine the inter- 
ests of two great families. But Birger was dissatisfied: he had expected the 
crown himself; and ho objected to the impolicy of choosing a child like his 
son. His desigil was to obtain the regency, and he succeeded (1251). 
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However censurable the means by which Birger arrived at power, he had 
qualities worthy of the post. He founded Stockholm, which he also fortified: 
he revised and greatl}^ improved the Landslag, or written laws of the kingdom; 
he conferred on the cities and towns privileges similar to those contained in 
the charters of later ages; he improved the internal administration in other 
respects, •while he defended the coasts against the ravages of the pirates. Such 
indeed was the prosperity Winch he introduced that the diet requested the 
king to confer on him the ducal title — a title previously unknown in Sweden, 
But the success of his administration and the power held by his family incurred 
first the jealousy and soon the hatred of a faction, or rather of several factions 
who united to oppose him. A civil war followed, which was indecisive; and 
it was ended by a pacification, but a pacification dictated by deceit. After 
Birger had solemnly sworn to it, and the heads of the other party repaired in 
unsuspecting confidence to his camp, he caused them to be put to death. One 
noble only escaped — Charles, who fled to the Teutonic knights, became a 
member of the order, and left a heroic name behind him. This perfidious act 
is a sad stain on the glory of his regency. Another was his excessive love of 

E ower, which induced him to retain the reins of government long after his son 
ad arrived at manhood, and even after that son had married Sophia, daughter 
of Eric Plovpenning, king of Denmark. Death alone caused him to release 
his grasp (1266). ' ' 

The reign of Valdemar was og^ of trouble. Whether through the per- 
suasion of the diet, or through fraternal attachment, he tolerated if he did not 
himself establish the independence of his brothers. Magnus duke of Soder- 
pianlaiud, Eric prince of Smaland, and Benvit duke of Fmland, had separate 
courts, and exercised a sovereign authority in their respective jurisdictions. 
Magnus, the eldest, was formed for a monarch. He was learned, courteous, 
generous, and higmy accomplished in all military sciences. So popular did 
he become that his palace was more frequented than the king’s. Of his popu- 
larity Valdemar soon becamejealous; yet he could do no other than leave the 
regency to Magnus during his pilgrimage to Rome. The motive of this pil- 
grimage was to expiate a criminal connection, of many years’ standing, with 
Jutta, sister of his queen. The severity of the penance was owing to the fact of 
Jutta’s being a nun, who had precipitately fled from the convent of Roeskilde, 
and the pope would not give him absolution until he had visited the Holy 
Land. Jutta was condemned to perpetual seclusion. 

In 1276, after an absence of nearly tliree years, the royal penitent returned 
and accused Magnus of intriguing for the throne. Whether there was any 
truth in the charge cannot well be ascertained; but that suspicion shoula 
arise in his mind was inevitable. He was jealous, not di' Magnus only, but of all 
his brothers. On this occasion, Bedvit, the youngest, exhibited a proof of 
magnanimity which may well obtain the praise of history: to consolidate 
the royal power, he resigned his duchy, took holy orders, and subsequently 
became bishop of Linkoping. The elder brothers, far from imitating the'* 
example, united themselves closely with the Danes, and a civil war followed. 
Valdemar was surprised, pursued, and captured. To end these disorders, 
the diet met and divided the kingdom between the two brothers. To Valde- 
mar were conceded the two Gothlands (East and West) with Smaland and 
Dalecarlia; the rest feU to Magnus. 

'This peace was of short continuance. Magnus did not pay his Danish 
auxiliaries, by whose aid he had triumphed. In revenge the Danish king 
[Eric Grlipping] ravaged the Swedish provmces, and entered into a treaty with 
Valdemar to restore him to the undivided throne. At the head of a Danish 
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army, Valdemar marched against Magnus, but was defeated. To repair this 
disaster, Eric of Denmark took the field with a large army — so large that 
Magnus would not risk an action. But the Swedish prince obtained by policy 
the advantage which arms could not give him He drew the invaders into 
the heart of the kmgdom; cut off all supplies; and awaited the approach of 
winter to effect their destruction. But through the mediation of tiie chiefs 
on both sides peace was restored. As Magnus l*ad not the nioney due to Eric, 
he pledged one of his maritime towns. In retui’n, he obtained not merely 
a friend but his recognition as monarch of Sweden. Valdemar, thus sacri- 
ficed, was made to renounce his claim to the whole country, and to pass the 
remainder of his days in Denmark, on one of th§ domains which he had 
received with his queen. . , „ , . , , 

Magnus I at his accession (1279) assumed the title king of the Swedes 
and the Goths,” to denote his superiority over the whole kingdom. But the 
title was more pompous than the power. He was soon accused of imdue 
partiality towards the people of Holstein, who in virtue of his marriage with 
Hedwige, daughter of the count Gerhard, flocked to Sweden in great numbers. 
The remonstrance did not weaken his attachment to these foreigners, whom 
he loaded with honours. To the great families, especially that of the Folk- 
ungar, this preference was gaW ; and a conspiracy was formed to extirpate the 
odious strangers. An opportunHy foi;4.te execution of this plot soon arrived. 
Escorted by a considerable number of i?qlsteiners, the queen proceeded to 
Skara, a town of Gothland, to meet her father. The conspiratofs followed, 
and massacred the guard, including even^the Jjrother-in-law of the king. 
Nor was this all: they threw the count of Holstein into a dungeon; and they 
certainly would have laid their hands on the queen, had she not contrived to 
escape to a monastery. Knowing the power of the family which had. instigated 
these excesses, and fearing that they weie supported by foreign allianceSj the 
king dissimulated, and made use of the most conciliating language, until he 
had obtained the release of the count. He then summoned a diet, charged 
the unsuspicious Folkungar with high treason, sent them to Stockholm, and 
beheaded all of them except one, who was allowed to be ransomed. From 
this time that ambitious family ceased to have much influence over the realm. 
To establish his throne still more solidly, he entered into a double matri- 
monial alliance with Denmaa'k. His son Birger, still a child, was affianced to 
a daughter of the Danish king, and as she too was a child, she was taken, in 
conformity with the custom of the times, to the Swedish court to be edu- 
cated. And soon afterwards Ingeborg, daughter of Magnus, became the wife 
of Eric Menved. 

Tlie tranquiUity obtained through these measures enabled Magnus to devote 
his whole time to the internal admini^ration. Prior to his reign, the local 
nobles had not hesitated to levy contributions on the peasants. He decreed 
that whoever took anything from a poor man without paying the value 
'^should be visited with rigorous penalties [and thus he earned tlie name of 
Ladu-laas, or Barnlock, because he protected the contents of the peasant’s 
barn]. From his brother Valdemar he sustained some trouble; but he 
crushed the seeds of rebellion by imprisoning that restless prince. To support 
with greater magnificence, the regal state, he obtained, from the gratitude 
of his people, a considerable augmentation of his resources. This augmenta- 
tion consisted in certain returns from the mines and from the great lakes of 
Sweden. Well did he merit this liberality; for never had the country a 
greater king. 

Birger, flie^on of Magnus, being only eleven years old at his father’s death. 
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the regency devolved on Torkel, a noble Swede. Nothing can better illus- 
trate the merit of Magnus than this choice. At home and abioad Torkel 
evinced his talents and his patriotism. Plis expeditions against the Fmns, 
the Karelians, and the Ingrians were crowned with success. But his great 
object wa^ to render the people happy. [He introduced a law prohibiting 
the sale of slaves, and in 1295 a codification amendment of the law of Upland 
was made.] Having reason to fear the interruption of the social tranquillity, 
Torkel arrested the sons of the late king Valdemar, who could not forget tlieir 
claims to the throne. But as Birger grew to manhood, he had still more 
cause of apprehension from Eric and Valdemar, brothers of the sovereign 
Both evidently aspired to dfstmet governments. To strengthen his interests, 
the former married Ingeborg, daughter of HakonVI,kmg of Norway. Seeing 
that he and Valdemar were acting more openly in pursuit of their treasonable 
object, yet unwilling to adopt extreme measures, Birger, with the advice of 
his minister, obtained from them a written pledge never to leave the kingdom, 
or approach the royal residence without permission; never to conspire against 
the government; never to maintain more than a given number of armed men; 
and always to obey the commands of their sovereign. 

The princes still continued to plot; and to ^iscape imprisonment, they 
fled into Denrnark. The Danish king, IrQffiejffirv-Qeing persuaded to abandon 
them, they took refuge in Norway, y^e hospitably received by Hakon, and 
enabled, from their new fiefs of I^yilborg and Konghella, to lay waste the 
neighbouring provinces with fire and sword. A body of troops sent by Birger 
to repulse them was defeateTl. A' second army was raised, and the king 
majTched'in [person to chastise his biothers. They were, however, at the head 
of a large force, not of their own partisans merely but of the Norwegians; 
and to avoid the effusion of blood a pacification was recommended They 
were received into favour on the condition of their swearing obedience to the 
king; m return he conferred on Duke Eric the fief of Varberg. The next 
feature of this transaction was the sacrifice of the able and patriotic Torkel. 
The brothers could not forgive him for thwarting them in their rebellion; and 
Birger was made to believe the vilest calumnies respecting him. The aged 
minister was sent to Stockhohn and beheaded (1306) At the same time his 
daughter, the wife of Valdemar, was repudiated. Thus was a long course of 
public service rewarded. 

By this criminal weakness, Birger was righteously left to the intrigues of 
his brothers. By them he was surprised and made prisoner, together with 
Ins wife and children, and forced to resign the crown in favour of Eric. His 
eldest son, Magnus, escaped, and fled to Denmark, the king of which armed 
for the restoration of his sister’s husband. From this period to the close of 
Birger’s reign there was war, alternated by hollow peace. In 1307_he obtained 
his liberty, on the condition of his kingdom being dismembered in favour of 
his brother. To revoke this dangerous act he renewed his alliance with Den- 
mark, and again obtained help; but his proceedings were not decisive, and a 
new pacification followed, on conditions similar to the preceding, except that 
Birger was now regarded as the liege superior of his brothers, who did homage 
to him for their fiefs. Unahle to reduce them by force, he had recourse to 
the usual acts of the base. He pretended great affection for them, and sent 
them many presents. At length, alluring them to his coui't at Nykoping, he 
arrested them in bed, and consigned them to dungeons, with expression of 
triumphant insult more galling than the perfidy itself. One ched of the 
wounds which he had received in the effort to escape: the other rwas starved 
to death. 

n \y — VOL. XVI. o 
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But from this deed of blood the king derived no advantage. The bodies 
of the murdered princes, being exposed to the public, roused the wrath of 
the very numerous party hostile to his government. The civil war was now 
renewed by Mats Ketilmundsson in behalf of Duke Eric’s son. Since the 
death of Torkel the king had become rapacious, tyrannical, and consequently 
unpopular. The people, who lamented the, fate of the murdered princes, 
favoured the cause which Ketilmundsson had espoused' the fortresses that 
still held for the king were soon reduced: Magnus, his son, was made prisoner; 
and he himself was compelled to seek a refuge in Denmark, where he was 
coldly received. 

Fate had not yet done its worst for this exiled prince. A diet was assem- 
bled to choose a successor. Such was the hatred borne towards him and his 
line that his son Magnus was beheaded. The suffrages of the electors united 
m favour of Duke Eric’s son, a child three years old Grief the following 
year G320) brought Birger to the tomb. "Whatever good signalised his reign 
must be attributed to his able and virtuous minister : his own conduct was 
dictated by odious vices. 

During the long minority of Magnus II, the regency was exercised by 
Ketilmundsson, who had contributed so largely to the expulsion of Birger 
and the execution of the bla meless^ Magnus, the son of Birger. His admin- 
istration, which continued eighteen y^'s, is mentioned with respect; but it 
was signalised by no great exploit desei ^g the attention of Iwstory. Both 
his policy and that of his sovereign, in Tespect to Skane, has been related. 
In the administration of justice and the m’aintefiance of the public tranquillity 
he was successful. On his demise, Magnus assumed the reins of^ox^ernmcnt; 
but did not give so much satisfaction as his minister. He undertook an 
expedition against the western proidnces of Russia (then subject to their o'wn 

? rinces), influenced only by a wild ambition. The result was not glorious. 

he taxes which he levied on the people for its support gave rise to complaint. 
The pope, too, complamed that he had appropriated to his own use the money 
which, in virtue of Olaf the Lap-King’s act, should have gone to the Roman 
treasury. Still his necessities increased: the pm-chase of Skane was another 
channel of expenditure; and though he pledged some of the royal domains, 
he had still to exact more from his people, mcluding the clergy, than their 
patience would support. For this cause ne was excommunicated by the pope. 

_ Regardless of murmurs, he proceeded in his course- he w'as distinguished 
alike for rashness, feebleness, and irresolution. Governed by 3 |;oung favour- 
ites, and still more by his queen, who persuaded him that he might do what- 
ever he pleased ■with impimity, and anxious to place a third crown on his 
brow (he had. inherited Norway m mght of his mother), he exhibited at once 
his silly ambition and his mcapacity by embroiling himself with Denmark. 
So far from obtaining that crown, he lost his own. The ^et insisted that he 
should resign Norway to Hakon, and Sweden to Eric, his two sons. He fled 
into Skine; implored the aid of Valdemar Atterdag, and in return ceded that 
province to the Danish crown. He was enabled by this means and by the 
support of a party, to_ carry on a war with Eric Its ravages were deeply 
felt; its issue was dubious; and a diet was convoked at Jonkdping to avert 
by a pacification the ruin of the monarchy. Under the mediation of two 
princes connected w'ilh the royal family, it was decreed that the country 
should be dmded between the father and the son: to the former were assigned 
Upland, the two Gothlands, Vermland, Dalecarlia, with the northern portion 
of Halland and the isle of Oland; to the latter, Finland, Smaland, the southern 
portion of Halland, and Skane. 
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The indiscretions of Magnus had lost him the hearts of his people, which 
turned with ardour to Eric IV. This circumstance roused his jealousy and 
that of his queen, and they are said to have conspired against the life of Eric. 
Whether he was removed by poison administered to him by his mother, or 
by the violence of conspirators, or by lawless banditti, or, finally, by natui-al 
causes, must forever rest unknown, since ancient annals say nothing on the 
subject. The only fact that iS certain is that Eric died, and that Magnus 
profited by the event, smce it restored him to the monarchy. 

It was impossible for this weak and unscrupulous prince to win the esteem 
of the Swedes. He hated them because they had deposed him; and to be 
revenged on them he entered into a close alliance with Valdemar of Denmark. 
Valdemar, to whom he ceded Skane, became, as we have before related, the 
willing instrument of that vengeance m the sack of Visby and in other depre- 
dations. This was not the way to acquire popularity: he and the whole Dan- 
ish nation were soon detested; nor was the feeling diminished when the 
secret transpired of a projected union between the king’s son, Hakon, of Nor- 
way, and Margaret, the daughter of Valdemar. To prevent this obnoxious 
alliance, the nobles arose, imprisoned^ Magnus in the fortress of Kalmar, 
called on Hakon to assmne the administration, and made him promise not 
only that he wsuld renounce aU connection with l^emnark but that he would 
marry Elizabeth, sister of Henry, count.^"?S:l^'Ci'm. Though Hakon II (the 
sixth of Nori^ay) engaged to fulfil tJffC wishes of the diet, neither he nor his 
father, who was soon released, had4he least intention of doing so. On the 
contiary, they renewed their c^onneetion stiUmore closely with the obnoxious 
Valdemar. The manner in which Elizabeth was deluded by that monarch, 
imtil the marriage of his daughter with Hakon was celebrated, has been already 
described. 

Nothing could exceed the anger of the Swedes, or rather of a considerable 
faction (for the majority were passive) when they heard of this marriage. 
Determined to exclude both father a,nd son they invited Henry of Holstein, 
who was connected with the royal line, to ascend the throne. But Henry 
was an old man; and he would not risk his tranquillity for an object that he 
could not long enjoy. He recommended the electors to make choice of Albei t 
dulce of Mecklenburg, whose mother was the sister of Magnus But the duke 
had no wish to rule a divided, turbulent people; nor did he wish his eldest son 
to undertake the perilous charge. He had, however, a second son, also named 
Albert, who had nothing to lose, and whom he recommended to the suffrages 
of the electors. 

Albert arrived at Stockholm early in 1364. That city^was in the interests 
of Magnus, and for a time it resisted; but he forced or persuaded it to capitu- 
late. There he was joined by most of th*e nobles who were discontented with 
Magnus. Their first act was to renew the deposition of the one; their next, 
to confirm the election of the other. Hakon, then in Norway, prepared to 
invade the kingdom; and Magnus, who had still a party, effected a junction 
with him. Their army being augmented by a considerable number of Danes, 
they penetrated into Upland. But Albert, on his side, hastened to oppose 
them; and in a battle of some magnitude, victory the most decisive inclined 
to his standard: Magnus was taken prisoner; Hakon was wounded and com- 
pelled to retreat with expedition into his own kingdom ( 1365) . The fortresses 
which held for the two princes were next reduced; two or thi-ee of them only 
made a vigorous defence. But Valdemar of Denmark, whose interests lay in 
disturbing the kingdom, sent, from time to time, supplies of troops, which 
harassed the king. 
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Peace with that formidable rival was felt to be necessary for the repose of 
the realm, and it was purchased by the cession of some domains. Among 
them was the isle of Gothland with Visby the capital. That these cessions 
were unwillingly made may be easily conceived, and to procure their restora- 
tion Albert entered into a close league with the enemies of Denmark. The 
war was consequently renewed. While his allies assailed other pin-ts of Den- 
mark, he invaded Skane, a portion of which Ife reduced But little time was 
left him for exultation. Hakon of Norway invaded Sweden, defeated him, 
and compelled him to throw himself into Stockholm, which was closely 
invested. In this extremity he proposed an interview, in which the condi- 
tions of peace were agreed on. Magnus was enlarged for a ransom of 12,000 
marks, and m leturn tor his cession of the Swedish crown, he received as fiefs 
Vestergotland, Veimland, and Dalecarha 
(1371) He was, however, to have no 
share in the administration of these 
pi evinces, but merely to receive the 
revenues with the title of governor; and 
the rest of his days he was to pass m 
Norway. Lest he should break this, with 
IS much levity as he had? broken all his 
m-mer engagements, sixty gentlemen of 
-i^marty were to sun'en(ier themselves 
pri^ners to Albert if he should again 
disturb tie peace of the realm. He did 
not disturb it, because he ^as apon 
afterwards drowned in crossing a ford 
(1374). 

For some years after this pacification 
Albert enjoyed comparative security. 
But he was not popular: he brought 
over many Germans to share in the 
spoils of the kingdom; and exhibited 
Queen Masqabet op Denmark, Norway, in their faVOUT a partiality SO gTOSS as 
AND Sweden much to indispose the nation against 

(1368-1412) Insecure as was his possession 

of Sweden, he raised troops to support 
the claims of his nephew, Albert of Mecklenburg, to the Danish throne, in 
opposition to Olaf, the son of Margaret and Hakon. The enterprise failed' 
the armament thal^. was sent against the Danes was mostly destroyed by a 
storm; and there was no dispositign to renejv the contest. 

The gross partiality of Albert for his foreign mercenaries was not the only 
fault he committed. Having a high notion of the kingly prerogative, he 
endeavoured to rule without the control of the diet. For his attempt to 
restrain the privileges of the nobles he would deserve our praise, were not 
his motives of the most selfish character. The people had still more reason 
to complain. Not only were they subject to a tyranny odious as that of 
the nobles, but they were ground to the earth by new imposts, and, what was 
still more mortifying, for the enrichment of avaricious foreigners In this 
state of the public mind, he convoked a diet at Stockholm (1386) and demanded 
an augmentation of his income. It was not, he observed, adequate to the 
decent support of royalty; and he solicited one third of the whole revenue, 
civil and ecclesiastical. Nothing could equal the indignant surprise of the 
diet at this extraordinary demand. They replied that former kings had 
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found the usual revenues enough, not merely for comfort but for splendour; 
and intimated that if he was straitened the cause lay in the number of for- 
eigners whom he enriched. This intimation might have been expected to 
produce some good effect; but it had none on this imprudent king except to 
exasperate^ hun, and to make him resolve that he would wrest by force what 
had been refused to his solicitiitions and plunge the kingdom mto a ruinous 
cml war. 


SWEDEN, NORWAY AND DENMARK ARE UNITED UNDER MARGARET 

At this time Margaret, ’who had succeeded her son Olaf (1387), was 
sovereign of Denmark and Norway. To her the malcontents applied for 
aid, which she would not afford them, unless they acknowledged her for 
their queen. The condition was accepted an army of Danes marched into 
Sweden and was immediately joined by many of the nobles and clergy. The 
lower classes of the population were indifferent to the lesult, or if they had any 
bias it was in favour of Albert — not from any attachment to him but from 
dislike of the nobles. At Palkoping, in Vestergbtland, however, a good stand 
was made by his army, consisting not meiely pf Swedes but of Germans 
and many adventurers whom the offer gfJai3is<'^ay and the hope of plunder 
had drawn to his standard. But af^'.'"a desperate conflict, he was defeated 
and captured^ together with his sf.h (1389) Both were committed to a 
fortress, where, notwithstanding thj! efforts of their German allies and those of 
their own party, they remained above six years; nor did they obtain their 
release wthiiut a solemn renunciation of the Swedish crown With Margaret, 
sovereign of three kingdoms, begins a new era in northern histoiy.^ 

ST. BRIDGET OF SWEDEN 

Amongst the conspicuous figures belonging to the age which had just 
closed, a character widely different from most of those which have passed 
before us claims attention — both from its mtiinsic interest and its wide- 
spread influence in Europe, and from the fact that the monastic order 
which was the starting-pomt of that influence played an important part in the 
life of Sweden for two hundred years. The fame and influence of St. Bridget 
of Sweden extended far beyond her own country and century. A typical 
mediieval saint in the ecstatic simplicity of her faith and her belief in her own 
visions, she was equally distinguished for benevolence toivards her fellows 
that found a practical vent in the charities which were continued by the order 
she founded. Vadstena, the (ffiief convent of that order, became the centre 
of a whole cycle of legendary and historic story, and its history is closely 
interwoven with that of the Swedish nation. The following brief epitome of 
Bridget’s life is by a Catholic historian ;« 

In the month of July (1370) St Bridget of Sw^eden came to Montefiascone 
to present herself to the pope. She was born about 1302 of one of the noblest 
families of Sweden, and was named Birgitta (Bridget). She was married 
at thirteen to a young nobleman named Ulf Gudmarson, by whom she had 
eight children. They made together the pilgrimage to the shrine of Sant 
Jago in Galicia, and on their return home both resolved to enter religion. 
TJlf died before he could carry out his plan. Bridget, finding herself a widow, 
redoubled her austerities and her charities, and a short time after, that is to 
say about the year 1344, she founded a monastery for sixty nuns and twenty- 
five brothers of the order of St, Augustine, at Vadstena, in the diocese of 
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Linkoping She made certain provisions for it, and named it the monastery 
of the Holy Saviour 

Such was Budget when she came to seek Pope Urban V and ask his 
approval of her work. This she obtained. Then she sent word to the pope 
by Count Nicholas ot Nole that if he retired he would commit a^reat folly 
and would not finish his jornmey. Furthermore she declared to Cardinal 
Beaufort, afterwards pope, in the presence of Alfonso, bishop of Jaen, that 
when she was at Rome the Holy Virgin revealed to her the following message : 
"It is God’s will that the pope should not leave Italy, but that he should 
remain until his death at Rome or elsewhere But if he return to Avignon he 
will die at once, and render an account to God or his conduct. Bridget told 
the cardinal of this revelation so that he might send it secietly to the pope in 
writing; but the cardinal dared not do this, and the sainted widow gave it 
herself to the pope, written in Alfonso’s hand.” [The incident gave Bridget 
the reputation of a prophetess, for Urban returned to Avignon two months 
later and died in December of the same year.] 

After St. Bridget had obtained the confirmation of her order from the pope, 
she went on to Naples and then to Sicily. On returning to Rome she believed 
herself to have had a revel^ion to go to Jerusalem, and although sixty-nine 
years old she set out witbSjMUi^dajjghter Catherine. Arriving in the Holy 
Land she visited all the holy placcs^ai^ong which was always reckoned that 
of the Annunciation, the house at Nazafi'i*-^, Bridget returnecKto Rome and 
died there in the odour of sanctity, Jul;^ li3rU 1373, at the convent of the 
nuns of St. Clara. The following year her body was taken back to Sweden 
through her daughter’s efforts, and placed in the monastery .^if VadstGna 
which Bridget had founded.<= 

_ Bridget’s name is attached to various writings of a religious character, the 
principal of which are her Uppenbarelser or Revelations, which reflect the 
ecstatic mysticism of her religious standpoint, while the practical side of her 
character is re 2 )resented by the recognition voiced in them of the ui'gent need 
of reformation in the church. This book was denounced by the French 
theologian Gerson, a younger contemporary of Bridget, but was recognised 
by the council of B41e, forty years after her formal canonisation.® 

Spread of the Order of Samt Bridget ; Vadstena Convent 

Tne order of St. Bridget soon spread itself throughout all the countries of 
Europe, until finally there were about seventy convents of the order, in which 
day and night brotners and sisters sang the praises of the immaculate Virgin. 
The Reformation and freedom of spirit at the end of the preceding and begin- 
ning of this century reduced the Birgittine order in number; and of the 
once widely ramified order there now exist only the religious houses of Alto- 
miinsterin Upper Bavaria, the “Refuge of Map^” and “Mary’s Heart” in 
the Netherlands, and the “Lion House” at Spetisburg in England. None of 
these four religious houses has any longer priests of the order. 

That which chiefly gave importance to the order was the religious awaken- 
ing it called forth among the nobles of the North — the Swedes, the Norwe- 
gians, and the Danes. Bridget understood how to evoke enthusiasm in her 
equals m station. _ Even princesses and members of the imperial council let 
themselves be initiated and ivere glad to serve as sisters or brothers in the 
convents. Vadstena and the other Birgittine convents worked beneficially m 
the three northern kingdoms, by their care of the poor, by scientific research, 
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mental life is reflected in many books which proceeded from the silence of the 
convents. The convent of Vadstena was a small highschool. _ Partly by 
buying, partly by diligent copying, and partly by presents the library there 
increased, and in the year 1490 the monks set up a printing press. Theology 
was the principal study; but philosophy, history, geography, astronomy, 
medicine^ music, painting, and sculpture also received attention. Sisters 
as well as brothers studied Ijatin, and also the use of the mother tongue. 
Many of the brothers sought to extend their education by travelling abroad, 
especially; in Rome, so as later to beconae 
teachers in the Vadstena schools. As in 
Vadstena so in all the Birgittine convents 
there reigned an active literary life. But 
Vadstena remained the most important 
among them. For two centuries it formed 
the centre of religious life in Sweden. 

King Albert of Mecklenburg spent 
great sums in endowing the convents. In 
them the children and grandchildren of 
St. Bridget also found their last resting 
plaee. The selics of the great 
held in high honour as long as 
faith blossomed. In 1403 a costk, reli- 
quary was made in Stockholm,ff4x which 
alone 420 maiks of pure silyer ware used, 
qnd theie was no place of pilgrmiage 
througlioirfc the whole North that could 
compare with the Birgittine convent, 
wheie the most distinguished of every 
nation contended with foreign pilgrims 
in showing honour to Bridget. In the 
year 1403 Queen Margaret knelt at the 
tomb of the saint, and the year 1406 saw 
a Scotch bishop of Skeninge come to Vad- 
stena through ell-deep snow. Queen Margaret joined the Birgittine sisterhood; 
she was followed by the high nobles of the North, who considered it a bless- 
ing to hold spiritual relations with the brothers and sisters of St. Bridget. 

The old convent church still stands, with its wide poich, its high columns, 
its five arches gray with age as they were built at the end of the fourteenth 
centmy. It is built of Omberger chalkstone, and m the north is known under 
the name of “ Bluestone church.” In Catholic times the inside of the ctiurcfi 
was furnished with thuteen 'altars for'the thirteen priests, of which the high 
altar, contrary to custom, lay to the west. It had three doors — “ the door 
of forgiveness,” by' which the faitliful entered the church, the “ door of atone- 
ment” by which the brethren entered, and the "door of mercy” by which the 
sisters went into the chou. The chief building of the nuns was towards the 
north and extended from east to west ; the monies lived on the south side of 
the church. Rich donations fell to the convent. Free from taxation and 
burdens, richly endowed by all the Swedish provinces south of the Dal-Elf, 
the foundation enjoyed a considerable income. One residence after the other 
arose around the convent, so that soon there was an entire city. Among 
the inhabitants of the convent, besides learned men, there were architects, 
mechanicians, pamters, sculptors, and artisans of every kind. Of its monks 
one became an archbishop, another a bishop. 



Entrance to Vadstena Onnnon (1603) 
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The fame of the convent rose to its highest when, after the canonisation of 
Bridget’s daughter Catherine, her remains, which until then had rested m con- 
secrated ground, were raised. The celebration took place in 1489. With all 
honour the sacred treasure was raised and placed on the altar where it remained 
till the beginning of the Reformation. The convent was at its zenith, 
and this day was one of the last great days it witnessed. In 1513 the shrine 
of St Catherine was almost completed; the work was, however, never fin- 
ished, as Kmg Gustavus Vasa used the silver of which it was to be made, 
and robbed the monks of much more for the needs of the coimtry. It was 
the first step towards the destruction of the convent of St. Budget. The 
year afterward the nuns received an order from Kyig Gustavus to send some 
monks to Lapland, to convert the people to the Christian faith, in reality he 
wished to weaken the convent. From 1528 to 1541 we find no entries noted 
in the records of Vadstena; it was desired that the convent of itself should 
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EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE KALMAR UNION 

Margaret possessed masculine keenness of intellect, and subtlety tem- 
pered with kincfliness, together with all the accomplishments of her sex. She 
was of a dark complexion and masculine in appearance, but pleasing withal, 
and as well disposed to love as to ambition. She gladly availed herself of any 
means to weaken the powerful nobility, at the same time ingratiating herself 
with the clergy by that liberality which has ever been the road to absolute 
power. She loved Denmark better than Sweden, as the sequel will abun- 
dantly show. But she nevertheless strove anxiously to lay the foundations of 
her power more firmly in this kingdom — the more so as she saw her rule 
thereby extended over the whole North, from Ladc%a and Russia to the 
northern islands hard by Scotland, aitd from the uttermost pole southwards 
to Holstein. In the year 1389, being then in Malmo, she issued, at the 
request of both archbishops, an admonitory letter to the Laplanders, exhort- 
ing them to be converted to the Christian faith, whereof the principal articles 
were enumerated in the same letter. The abbey of Vadstena had been reduced 
to ashes in the troublous days of the war. The queen, who had loved the 
abbess from her childhood up, took the abbey under her protection, and 
thereafter bestowed many benefits upon it. In temporal matters she proved 
herself no less vigilant, but in all such things she^ had at first very great diffi- 
culties to contend with.6 

The Scandinavian union, usually called after the place where it was insti- 
tuted the “Kalmar Union,” owes its existence to the following causes: 

When in 1375 King Valdemar of Denmark died without leading any male 

am 
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heirs to the throne, his son-in-law Hakon VII ruled in Norway. His wife 
was Princess Margaret of Denmark, at that time twenty-two years of age, 
who four years earlier presented him with a son, Olaf. Clever Queen Mar- 
garet successfully used the controversy about votes which soon after raged 
in Denmark to get Prince Olaf acknowledged king, as early as 1376, and her- 
self appointed his guardian during the time of his minority. Olaf died in his 
twelfth year, however, and as meanwhile Hakon had also died. Queen Mar- 
garet found herself in possession of both the Danish and Norwegian royal 


crowns. . . . 

In all these proceedings the young and enterprising princess had discov- 
ered a most active co-operator m the Hansa — the burgomaster of Lubeck, 
Heinrich Westhof, was her steadfast admirer — and Liibeek had at that 

time very consid- 
erable influence in 
all decisions upon 
northern affairs. 
The great influ- 
ence which, since 
the Peace of the 
Haruse Towns, 
Stralsund had 
possessed over 
the Danish crown 
had in 1376 been 
turned to consid- 
erable RcGSunt in 
Margaret’s inter- 
ests in the follow- 
mg manner; 

Olaf was, as 
we have stated, 
acknowledged 
king by the 
Hansa, in pursu- 
ance of the old right to the franchise, and therefore the election (at the 
laeginning very unceitain) was decided according to the wishes of his mother. 
The Hansa proved itself not less useful when it was a question of checking 
the plague of the Baltic pirates, who again had been long troubling all the 
waters of the Baltic Sea. Margaret had applied to the Hansa in this diffi- 
culty, and m 1384 made a pilgrimage on foot to Stralsund, and received from 
the Hanse Towns a promise of strong ifleasures against the pirates, whilst she 
and the leaders in her kingdom could only pledge themselves to provide nine 
weakly-manned vessels. In the spring of the same year, about Whitsuntide, 
the ships of the Hansa engaged the pirates and frightened them away from 
their haunts, so that trade on the Baltic could be carried on the summer 
through without fear of disturbance. This was no doubt greatly to the 
advantage of the whole northern world of commerce, but particularly to Den- 
mark, and was not accomplished without a serious sacrifice on the part of 
the Hansa. Accordingly, when in 1385 the treaty expired which for fifty 
years had controlled and protected the north German towns. King Olaf 
received his own possession, and Denmark thus once more held the key to 
the Sound. 

So far all liad gone well for Queen Margaret. But from another direction. 
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she incurred, by the further pursuit of her designs, a dangerous opposition. 
After uniting upon her own head the crowns of Denmark and Norway, she 
further intended to win for herself supremacy over Sweden; and by this she 
opened the door to lengthy and burdensome complications. 

Since the year 1363, King Albert of the Mecklenburg ducal line had [as 
we havfi seen], reigned in Sweden. He had been raised to this eminence in 
the midst of the Danish H&se feud, by the influence of the north German 
towns. This prince Margaret desired to push from his throne, which seemed 
to her the easier as Albert was little loved by the Swedes and, moreover, 
because the majority of the more distinguished nobility of his kingdom had 
declared themselves in her favour. In the year 1389, Margaret opened hos- 
tilities. 

Not far from Falkoping there was an encounter on February 24th, which 
ended most unhappily for Albert. In a swamp in which his horse had stuck, 
he was taken prisoner, and was brought thence in fetters to Lindholm. 
Immediately the whole country declared for Margaret; the chief ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries came over to her side, and all the castles in the kingdom 
opened their gates to the victor. 

THE CONSUMMATION OF THE UNION 

Stockholm alone prepared itself for a valorous resistance. . In this city, 
the Germans — drawn thith^-^partly by the attractions of trade, partly in 
the train of King Albert "^forhiecl the majority of the population. For a 
"long tiqjg past they had enjoyed extraordinary privileges, probably taking 
even at that time a very important position in municipal affairs, and they 
showed no inclination to abandon the cause of their princes and landowners 
without further reason. They shortly received very powerful foreign aid; 
when in 1391 Margaret decided to besiege the town, a universal sympathy 
was aroused throughout Mecklenburg for the oppressed inhabitants of Stock- 
holm and for the fate of the unhappy king. Duke John, Albert’s uncle, 
placed himself at the head of a squadron, to free his nephew from imprison- 
ment. Numerous cruisers were fitted out to attack the Danes. The towns 
of Wismar and Rostock issued a proclamation, inviting all those “who at 
their own expense were desirous of buccaneering in Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, there to plunder, rob, or bum,” to come forward and receive so- 
called “thieving” or piiatmg letters of marque, and declaring that Wismar 
and Rostock harbours were open to them, to receive their plunder and sell it 
according to their desires. At the same time, Duke John made an announce- 
ment that his harbour of.Ribnitz vould also be open as a refuge to these 
freebooters. Thus, from all parts, there assembled in Wismar and Rostock 
a crowd of adventuiers who called themselves the Society of Victualling 
Brothers — a band of roystermg pirates, who at first had no other purpose^, 
than to carry provisions to the inhabitants of Stockholm, but who soon after 
made common cause with the other Baltic pirates, took possession of Gotland, 
and thence continued their plundering expeditions on the sea and along the 
neighbouring coasts. 

The active sympathy which the allied towns Rostock and Wismar showed 
in these circumstances, placed the Hansa in a curious position. On the one 
hand, the federation was unwilling to take up arms against Margaret, and 
was therefore obliged to condemn strongly the action of both towns; on the 
other, it knew very well that the freedom of King Albert, for which the Meck- 
lenburgers busied themselves assiduously, was the only hop8 of peace in the 
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North. Meanwhile Stockholm languished under its third year of siege, nor 
was there any prospect of the Danes being able to force the town into capitu- 
lation. Moreover, the Victualling Brothers acted with such vehemence 
towards both friend and foe that even the German towns found themselves 
obliged for three years to give up their expeditions to Skane, thus leav- 
ing the fishery stations on the Sound empty; and "herrmg becai^ie very 
dear.” ' 

At last, in 1394, the Hansa prepared to take decided steps, in order that 
peace might again reign in the North To the consternation of the united 
Victuallers, who had just attacked Malmo and set it on fire, a municipal fleet 
appeared in the Sound and — Margaret herself having in the meantime opened 
the way to a treaty of peace — deputies from the Hansa went during Wliit- 
suntide of the following year to Skane, with the injunction to lay the utmost 
stress on the release of King Albert. The fact that this embassy was joined 
by two plenipotentiaries of the Teutonic order could only exercise a most 
favourable influence on the contemplated negotiations, for the grand master 
of the order stood in the friendliest relations not only with the Hansa, but also 
with Queen Margaret herself. Already in 1395 a treaty for an armed truce 
was signed on the feast of Corpus Christi, after which King Albert was given 
provisional freedom, and Stockholm was included in the Hansa. During the 
truce the regulation of other conditions-of war was preserved. At the same* 
time, the Hanse Towns engaged themselves, after the thiee years h£i#l elapsed, 
either to redeliver the king into Margaret’s or to pay a ransom fixed 
at 60,000 marks of fine silver, or to quit Stoclehoi^ finally. The treaty com- 
prising all these conditions was to be concluded at Michaelmas, 1398^_ 

The three years elapsed. Directly after he was set at liberty, Albert went 
to Mecklenburg. Here, as well as in Prussia, he in vain endeavoured to raise 
the necessary sum for his ransom. Since August 1st, 1395, there had been a 
powerful Hanse garrison in Stockholm, in readiness for the moment when 
either Queen Margaret or Albert should try to assume possession of the town. 
The insolence of the Baltic Victuallers was at length crushed since the 
Teutonic order had taken Gotland and scattered their bands. 

Meantime Margaret had pursued her ends with untiring zeal. First, in 
order to secure the hereditary succession to Norway and Denmark in her 
house, the queen, now childless, sent for Eric, son of Duke Wratislaw of 
Stolpe in Pomerania, her own grand-nephew. By the advice of the council 
she pronounced him heir to the united crowns of Denmark and Norway. A 
similar ceremony followed in Sweden: on the 11th of July, 1396, Margaret’s 
foster-son, according to^the native custom, was proclaimed future king on 
the Mora stone. After such happy results, the qimen no longer hesitated to 
Mdertake the most ambitious of her scliemes — tne public proclamation of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden as a united kingdom. The main grounds 
jipon which this political union was to rest were briefly as follows: 

The three kingdoms were to be in future under one sovereign; in each of 
the three a council should take part in the government as before; should the 
sovereign die without issue, the councillois were empowered to elect a suc- 
cessor In the event of one of the three states being entangled in a foreign 
war, the other two pledged themselves to assist. Each of the three was to 
keep Its own laws and privileges; no feud between the three states would be 
lawful; treaties with foreign princes and towns would have a binding effect 
upon all three states. ^ 

These points were embodied in an act, and at Kalmar, in June of the 
year 1397, Eric Ivas proclaimed kmg over Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. 
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The queen, on her birthday, some four weeks later, issued the document whicli 
was to seal the perpetual union of the three kingdoms 

While everything thus conspired to favour Margaret’s plans, King Albert 
saw one hope after another disappear. The ransom could not be raised. 
Michaelmas, 1398, came ever nearer and nearer. The Hansa pressed him for 
a decisien. At last the burgomaster of Stralsund was sent to mteiview the 
kmg and to bring back from him a definite statement of his intentions as to 
the Lmdholm Treaty. As Albert still replied in an evasive fashion, the towns 
ceased to interest themselves in his behalf. Accordingly, Stockholm was 
evacuated and handed over to Margaret, and thus King Albert lost his 
kingdom. 

The decided attitude* which the Hansa had maintained throughout these 
negotiations, and which had not been without its effect in influencing the 
completion of the Scandinavian Union, was essentially instrumental in at once 
assuring the increase of friendly relations between the northern royal house 
and the German seaport towns. 

THE HOLSTEESr WAR 

Since 1409, Denmark and Holstein had maintained an almost uninter- 
j-upted feud The duchy of Schleswig was the cause of this contention. As 
early as 1404, when Duke Gerhard of Holstein was engaged in warfare against 
the Ditraarshians, the crown {if Denmark and the counts of Holstein were 
already contending for thfi^^lmcliy of Schleswig. Two years later, thanlcs to 
„ Margaret’s discretion and foresight, a truce was arranged during which the 
” dispute^hould have been adjusted. But her death, which followed in 1412, 
leaving the sole government ot the kingdom’s affairs in the hands of the pas- 
sionate king Eric, closed the doors against all chance of a peaceable conclu- 
sion. 

Only two years later, the Ditmarshians, close adherents of the Danish 
king, declared hostilities against young Duke Henry, Gerhard’s eldest son. 
In 1415, Eric himself appeared at the head of a force — to which Sweden, 
according to the Treaty of Union, had added troops— and took possession 
of the entire duchy, with the e.vception of Schleswig itself, which was 
strongly fortified. At this crisis, urged by necessity, the Holstemers seized 
upon a valuable expedient. They called to their aid the Victualling Broth- 
er, who had long given up the Baltic and withdrawn to the western seas^ 
Letters of marque to the Scandinavian Kingdom were issued, all harbours of 
Holstein were thrown open to the bold pirates, and m a shoi t time the south- 
ern waters of the Baltic were swarming as in former»days. It was thus pos- 
sible for the Holstemers tti engage the enemy with great success both by sea 
and by land. In the summer of 1416, King Eric was compelled to return to 
Denmark, all his endeavours to snatch the town of Schleswig from the Hol- 
steiners having been unavailing.^ 

During the campaigns of 1417 and 1418, he did not reduce a single fortress 
(he was too powerful to be openly met in the field), while he lost several, and 
had even the mortification to see the isle of Eemern in the power of his 
enemies. In 1419, indeed, he recovered that island, and signalised his suc- 
cess by a horrible carnage; but this was his only advantage: reverse after 
reverse befeU both his land and sea armaments. In 1423, he applied to the 
emperor, the lord paramount of the province, for a confirmation of the judicial 
sentence which his own chancellor had pronounced. In Sigismund he found 
one sufficiently disposed to favour him; and a final decisiojj was given that 
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the counts had forfeited all right to the duchy In this decision they would 
not acquiesce; but the truce which followed enabled him to visit Jerusalem, 
by way of penance for the massacre which he had perpetrated in Femern. On 
his return, he found Schleswig and Gottorp and the other fortresses still in 
the power of the counts The impciial sentence, therefore, had been of no 
service , and for any tangible advantage, he must trust only to his own 
resources With another large army, the equipment of which occasioned no 
little murmuring in all his kingdoms, especially in Sweden, he invested 
Schleswig and Gottorp. But all his enterprises were destined to be unfor- 
tunate. 

Scarcely had he opened his trenches, when he ^received from the Han- 
seatic League a declaration of war, in terms so absolute as to evince both 
their self-confidence and their contempt for his power. The blow, though it 
could scarcely have been unexpected, stunned him so much that he precipi- 
tately left the field. He foresaw that his owm dominions would soon be 
invaded. That very year, he had the mortification to see Femern retaken; 
but, on the other hand, his enemies failed against Flensburg, and he had the 
good fortune to defeat them at sea, near the entrance of the Sound. Still 
they were not discouraged, they had evidently resolved on the reduction of 
Copenhagen — the possession of which enabled Eric to levy a tax on every 
vessel that passed through the Sound. That tax they felt to be obnoxious u 
it might be increased ad libiium or their vessels might even be excluded alto- 
gether from their lucrative traffic in Norway,- 

In 1428, Copenhagen was agam invested to^i^owerful armament, which 
the league placed under the command of Count Gerhard of Holstein; and it. 
would have fallen, but for the heroism of the queen Philippa, a daugnler of 
Henry IV of England. She threw herself into it, and by her exhortations, no 
less than by her example, inspired the garrison with so much zeal that the 
assailants were at length compelled to retire. Elated by this success, while 
her husband was raising new supplies in Sweden, she determined to carry the 
war into the dominions of her enemies; and, with a fleet of seventy-five sail, 
she invested Stralsund. But on this occasion fortune was not propitious: 
her squadron was almost entirely destroyed m a long-contested action. In 
Eric’s estimation, this disaster more than counterbalanced her successful 
defence of Copenhagen; and, without reflecting on his own martial reverses, 
which had been greater and more numerous than had befallen any general of 
his age, he yielded to his anger so far as to strike her. This brutality was not 
to be borne; and the high-spirited queen retired to Vadstena Convent, where 
she soon after ended her days. Her fate commanded the pity of the North- 
men, who had reason tcf esteem her for her many virtues, especially for the 
success with which she had so frequently inclined her cruel and capricious 
husband to mercy. 

After her death, new disasters awaited Eric. In 1430, one of his vessels, 
laden with specie, was captured; the following year, Flensburg capitulated to 
the count of Holstein; and in 1435, he was glad to make peace with both 
those nobles and the cities of the League, on such conditions as they pleased 
to dictate to him. During twenty-six years of war, he had gained nothing; 
on the contrary, he had lost several of his fortresses; and though these were 
restored, who was to repay him and his people for the losses which had been 
inflicted on their commerce— for the perpetual ravaging of their coasts — 
for the heavy ransom which had been paid for so many captives — for the 
waste of the national resources — for the dishonour of the Scandinavian 
arms ? „ 
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THE UNION IS SHAKEN ; BMC RESIGNS HIS CROWN 

Internally, the administration of tins monarch was no less disastrous. 
Three or four years before the peace of Vordmgborg, many of his people 
murmured at his oppressive levies of money and troops — the more so, as 
they wefe levied only for dishonour. On every occasion, the Swedes, whose 
detestation of everything Danish was not less than it is at present, distin- 
guished themselves by the loudness of their tone. In addition, they com- 
plained that the most lucrative and the most honourable posts were given to 
the Danes, while themselves were overlooked; that these civil functionaries 
were universally rapacious, and that the national commerce was ruined by 
the wanton measures of their king, whose wars had not even the pretext of 
Swedish good for their object.'^ 

On Midsummer Day of 1433, the peasants of the Dalecarlian valleys, 
formerly the Swedish iron country, rose under the leadenship of a miner, 
Engelbrecht Engelbreclitsson, against the tyrannous rule of their Danish 
governor. The complaints of the Swedes against the harshness of the for- 
eign governors sent by King Eric into their country, were of long standing. 
The whole nation had found heavy the price it paid for the union with the 
Danish Empire; for the extortions of money and soldiery which Eric con- 
•sidered necessary to his campaign against Holstein seemed endless. 

Indignant at this oppression, the Dalecarlians had already in 1432 made 
complaints through Engelbre^tsson to their king, but their position had not 
improved. The following ylfr tiie insurrection broke out. Armed with steel 
«bows and pikes, the Dalecarlians marched through the neighbouring coun- 
try to ™rm the castles and drive away the king’s bailiffs. Soon the entire 
provinces of Upland, Vermland, and Sodermanland were in revolt. The 
Swedish council still tried, from dread of the terrors of anarchy, to support 
Eric; but the nation was no longer to be controlled. On August 16th, 1434, 
a letter of defiance was despatched from Vadstena to the Danish king. At 
the beginning of the following year, a council, called at Arboga, declared 
Engelbrecht Engelbrechtsson administrator of the country. Norway and 
the Hanse Towns received pressing invitations to make common cause with 
Sweden against Denmark. Eric’s position was for the moment very grave. 
But his good fortune did not yet desert him. In order to throw a sop, in the 
first place, to the Hanse Towns, which in fact had already threatened to side 
with Sweden, he hastily concluded the peace of Vordmgborg. Then he went 
to Stockholm, knowing well that he could still count upon the adherence of 
a not inconsiderable number of Swedish nobles in the council, who would 
decline to recognise the new order of things and th# governorship of Engel- 
brechtsson. In October, f435, Eric ‘and the council were already in negotia- 
tion, with the result that the union between Denmark and Sweden was 
re-established, and the king reinstated, with few limitations, in his former 

E osition. Engelbrechtsson was now quickly discredited: he was believed to 
ave been bought off by the concession of the fief of Orebro. The office of 
royal administrator, which had combined in one person the chief civil and 
military power, was abrogated, and by unanimous decision of king and coun- 
cil, the offices of a high bailiff and a marshal substituted. The first was given 
to an old friend of King Eric, Christer Nilsson Vasa. But for commander of 
both the sea and land forces they chose Charles Knutsson Bond4, at that 
time twenty-seven years of age — a scion of one of the richest aristocratic 
Swedish families, with a temperament so imbued with the ardent enthusiasm 
of youth, and so fired with personal ambition, that from that moment he 
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knew no rest until time and his own exertions had raised him to the topmost 
pinnacle of power. 

The king had left Stockholm in November, to return to Denmark. Dur- 
ing the voyage, he was often forced by autumn storms and bad weather to 
land on the Swedish coast, and had then quietly permitted the crew of his 
ship to behave as, m war-time, during an invasion — to take by fdrce from 
the inhabitants cattle for food, and other mean^of subsistence. This created 
a universal feeling of bitterness Besides this, 
the king had appointed Danish bailiffs in Stock- 
holm, Kalmar, and Nykopmg, which caused the 
old complaints to resound through the land. 
Suddenly the popular excitement, which had 
been temporarily allayed, turned the scales and 
once more allegiance to the king was renounced. 
In Stockholm, thirty members of the council 
met to choose an administrator for the kingdom, 
and this time Charles Knutsson was elected to 
the post, by a majority of twenty-live votes to 
five. Thus young Bond6 found himself thrust 
nearer and nearer the goal of his desires. For 
a time, it is true, he was obliged to share tlia 
government with the popular lavoupte, Engel- 
biecht Eugelbr«<;Msson, who had, with some 
foresight, been*ele^d joint governor, in order 
that his numerous admiiers should h^ltve no, 
cause for discontent. But this associ^on, so 
irksome to Chailes Knutsson, did not last long. 
On the 27th of April, 1436, Engelbrecht Engel- 
brechtsson was assassinated by a Swedish noble- 
man on an island in the Hjellmar Lake; and 
the administrator had now a free hand. 

These events in Sweden made the deepest 
impression on King Eric, ageing as he now was. 
Too weak and undecided to venture upon a 
serious attempt to reinstate himself, he gradu- 
ally lost all hold on the government and all in- 
terest in it. Finally, when dangerous outbreaks 
threatened among the Danish peasantry, he re- 
signed his crowns and kingdoms, and in 1439 took ship for Gotland, never 
again to return to Denmark. He died in the^year 1459, at the age of 
seventy-four, at Rugenwalde in Pomeiania. 


THE THREE COUNTRIES ACCEPT CHRISTOPHER (1442 A.D.) 

Eric died childless, and immediately upon his deposition the Danish coun- 
cil met to choose a new prince. It was decided that Duke Christopher of 
Bavaria, a nephew of Eric, should be offered the government. Before the 
king’s deposition, in 1439, Christopher had gone to Lubeck, in compliance 
with an invitation from the Danish council, which met there. Here the 
immediate future of Denmark had been discussed. King Eric’s rule was 
declared detrimental to the kingdom. Christopher, in the first place elected 
to the post of administrator, or manager, only received in the following year 
the royal DaniSli crown. 
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Scarcely had the new king planted his foot firmly in Denmark before he 
began to covet the land on the farther side of the Sound, where Margaret’s 
work, the Kalmar Union — although much shaken, particularly in Sweden, by 
the events of the last years — could with prompt assistance still be main- 
tained. At Jonkoping there had been, in 1439, a gathering of the Danish 
and Swedish delegates of the church, to assure Christopher of their allegiance 
and devotion to the Union. »It soon became evident that the influence of 
the bishops and other church dignitaries was decisive in this matter, and 
their efforts resulted in Charles Khutsson’s being persuaded to resign his 
office. It may well be that Charles had for a time cherished a vague hope of 
wearing the kingly crown himself. By the prophecy of a holy nun, whose 
words were carried from mouth to mouth among the people, he was desig- 
nated as the future king. In the church at Vadstena a young child declared 
it saw a shining crown suspended over Charles’ head. But a feeling of recti- 
tude seems to have restrained him from stretching out his hand towards that 
dignity, since the will of the church outweighed the wishes of the laity. Ac- 
cordingly, after Finland had been assured to him for his lifetime, and the 
island of Oland mortgaged to him, he resigned his office of administrator, and 
so left the way to the Swedish throne clear for the Danish king. On October 
4th, 1440, the, council elected Christopher king. Charles Knutsson remained 
fo; a while longer in Sweden, and then betook himself to Finland. He went, 
to be sure, but not forever. Ifi Norway, where Eric’s following was still very 
considerable* the difficulties were serious, and under better leadership it might 
well have become formidablewtfl'he pendulum, nevertheless, gradually swung 
round in that country too; and in 1442 Christopher was proclaimed king of 
Morway,lrt Opslo (Christiania). 

After nearly fifty years of war and tumult the longed-for peace appeared 
likely once more to descend upon the northern seas. In the Scandinavian 
kingdom, calm and outward security reigned ever 3 rwhere. Charles Knutsson 
lived far from the Swedish capital, in his self-elected and distmguished ban- 
ishment at Viborg in Finland; and an insurrection which broke out among 
the peasantry in Zealand and Jutland, about 1444, was quickly suppressed. 

Norway remained loyal to its king; and Christopher, proud of the title, 
had ever smce 1442 signed himself King of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
and Lord of Gotland and Wendland. The sea-robberies of the Victualling 
Brothers had been put down in 1434, by the exertions of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Liibeck. The leaders of the antagonistic robber-bands were either put 
to flight or securely imprisoned. On the Swedish coast, feeble attempts at 
plunder by a few pirates were occasionally heard of. These pirates were sent 
by King Eric from his rocky castle of Visby on Gotland, to supplement his 
means of livelihood : to do lasting harmWas no longer in his power. Industry 
and commerce received a new impetus, and fleets of merchant ships once more 
sailed peacefully back and forth on their accustomed voyages on the high 


SWEIDEN AJ^TD DENMARK SEPARATE UNDER CHRISTOPHER’S SUCCESSOR, 
CHARLES KNUTSSON 

This calm however was not of long duration. There were constantly 
marvellous reports of a great conspiracy of princes against the head of the 
Hanseatic federation, and of plans, which King Christopher was maturing in 
secret, against Lubeek and the other seaport towns, with a view to their ruin. 
It is certain that after the year 1441 there was a marked diSerence in the 
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king’s behaviour to the Hansa. Whereas formerly he made use of its help 
against the Dutch, he now ranged himself suddenly on the side of the latter, 
gave them the most important privileges in trade, and in every way treated 
them with unmistakeable partiality. All this was merely to put an fnd to 
the renewed influence, threatening to become more powerful than ever, which 
the Hansa exercised throughout the Scandinavian kingdom. As these means 
were not successful. King Christopher hit upon another policy. An attack 
upon Lubeck was prepared; the requisite funds had already been collected 
in secret, and several Bavarian and other princes had been won over to the 
plan, which was to be earned out in 1448. But at the commencement of this 
year, Christopher died suddenly. “ His death,” wrote the Lubeck chronicler, 
“defeated the wicked project of humiliating dnd destroying the Hanse 
Towns.” 

But other consequences linked themselves to Christopher’s death. The 
continuance of the Scandinavian union was now again in question, and once 
more dark clouds gathered from all sides over the northern heavens. Scarcely 
four months had elapsed since Christopher’s death, when Charles Knutsson 
re-appeared in Stockholm. He considered that the moment had arrived when 
the royal crown must fall to his share; and he was not mistaken. A council 
hurriedly summoned, elected him to the throne by an overpoweying majority; 
and he was crowned in June of the same year, the separation of Sweden from 
Denmark being announced at the same time. 

Meanwhile, Christopher having left no heirs, a German priiihe was once 
more called to the Danish throne — Count Cly^tian of Oldenburg, a nephew 
of Duke Adolf of Holstein. On the 28th of September, 1448, he was formally 
acknowledged, and thus the foundation of the royal house still signing IB 
Denmark was laid.‘ 


UNDER CHRISTIAN THE THREE KINGDOMS ARE AGAIN UNITED 

The question was now only whether Norway would henceforward be sub- 
ject to one of the two kingdoms, or whether it would choose a sovereign for 
itself. For the last contingency, a by no means inconsiderable party in the 
north had already declared itself, at the same time alluding in unmistakeable 
fashion to the deposed king Eric, whom it might possibly be desirable to 
receive again as king. Meantime, another opinion quickly claimed attention, 
according to which the welfare of the country would best be served by uniting 
Norway with Sweden and acknowledging Charles Knutsson as the liege lord 
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of both countries. This view finally prevailed, and before the end of that 
year (1449), the Norwegian crown was entrusted to the king of Sweden. 

In the general uncertainty of the situation, such a settlement could not 
last. iSoon a strong party sprang up in Norway for Christian of Denmark, 
which actually succeeded, in the following year, in declaring Charles’ election 
null and void and handing over the crown to Christian. The young king 
received the news with delighlr, but a whole world of hope must have opened 
out for him when he learned, almost simultaneously, that in Sweden, too, the 
strength of Charles' position was declining. Without hesitation, he now 
raised the banner of the union, and prepared to reinstate the old Scandinavian 
federation, after the faahiop of his predecessors, at the point of the sword. 

'The war now kindled between the two monarchs lasted, with slight inter- 
ruptions, until the year 1457. Charles was at first stubbornly resolved against 
yielding, though the ground resounded more and more hollow beneath his 
feet and treachery and disloyalty surrounded him. At last he gave way. The 
hatred with which he was pursued by the archbishop Oxenstierna and the 
clergy sapped the last of his strength. He forsook his kingdom, and fled at 
night, on the 24tli of February. A ship laden with gold and silver took him 
to Dantzic, where his safety was guaranteed, and where he remained seven 
years. Four .months after Charles’ departure, Christian received the royal 
cr.own in the cathedral at Upsala. The three kingdoms were thus once more 
united. 

It was then exactly sixty years since the foundation of the Kalmar Union, 
In June, 1397, Eric, the first hrng*of the union, was crowned; in June, 1467, 
tlje coronation feast of Christian was celebrated. What changes had there 
not beehThroughout Europe within this period! What disastrous warn the 
lust of power in Margaret’s successor had forced on every country between 
Finmarken and the Eider! They were all fought for the sake of that scheme 
of union which sprang from the heroic mind of the young queen, but which, 
manipulated by ner with wise deliberation, changed its character after the 
time when her foster son Eric seized upon it with his undisciplined zeal, and 
continued to change, until finally there was little left of it but its mere outer 
husk. The deeper feelings which should have desired coherence for reasons 
of state policy never awoke in the minds of the generality of the Scandinavian 
peoples; instead of the anticipated union, that unquiet party spirit ensued, 
which through its resultant — the constant change of those in power — as 
well as through the ebb and flow of public opinion, would have inoculated 
with poison the character of any nation, no matter how sound or healthy by 
nature. 

These Scandinavian convulsions had scarcely exereiSed any influence over 
the neighbouring countries. ’ The relations of England to Norway were of a 
purely commercial order, exclusive of political interests. At Novgorod, the 
old border quarrels still continued, which now and again gave an incentive 
to the Swedes for invading Russian territory — without any definite result, 
however. Fmally, the Teutonic order had since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century been too busy with its own affairs to be able to take more than a 
very slight part in those of the far North.c 

The capitulation which Christian I had signed on his election may afford 
us some idea of the limits within which, by the constitution, the royal author- 
ity was confined. Christian recognised the crown to be purely elective. 
Unless he had direct issue, none of his heirs could lay claim to any portion of 
his property, personal or real. He engaged never to call any foreign prince 
into Denmark, and never to pension one, without the express consent of the 
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rigsraad, or council of the kingdom. Without that consent he was not to 
undertake any war, or make peace, or impose any tax, or confer the govern- 
ment of any fortress: nay, by the advice of that body he was to regulate his 
court. Other regulations of the same nature would have converted the gov- 
ernment into what it was meant to be — a pure aristocracy, or rather 
oligarchy — - had such compacts been of much avail. But they were always 
violated by the crown, for the plain reason that they were inconsistent with 
the existence of an executive. 

The power thus arrogated by the rigsraad, of electing a sovereign without 
the consent of the nobles, prelates, and people — that is, without the inter- 
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vention of a diet — is not the least striking illustration of the progress made 
towards an oligarchy in Denmark. If there was one custom more ancient 
and more obligatory than another, it was this, that without the concurrence 
of deputies from all the orders of the state — the church, the nobles, the 
rural gentry, and even the peasantry (the municipal corporations were of 
more recent admission) — there coulabe no election. This custom, indeed, 
had existed in full vigour down to the Union of Kalmar. As a whole multitude 
could not leave the country, necessity demanded that the suffrage should be 
confided to a few deputies (never exceeding thirty), who were to meet other 
deputies from Sweden and Norway at Halmstad, or some other place, where 
all might conveniently assemble. The trust was soon claimed as a right; the 
precedent was appealed to when there was no concurrence of other states; 
and, unfortunately for the liberties of the people, the claim was not resisteci 
when th(5 circumstances which had led to the trust no longer existed. Thus, 
when Eric of Pomerania fled to the isle of Gotland, the rigsraad assumed the 
right of offering the crown to Christopher of Bavaria; nor do we read that 
the assumption was condemned by the rest of the nation. On the present 
occasion, wheTi that assumption was so much more glaring, there was stiU the 
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same silence. In subsequent elections, down to the reign of Frederick III 
— after the union had ceased to exist, and both Sweden and Denmark elected, 
as before, three separate rulers — the four orders of the state, indeed, were 
present by their deputies, but they were present os spectators merely; the 
rigsraad performed the real business of the election. A similar innovation 
had been^ introduced into all^the countries, except Poland, where popular 
suffrage once existed, Thus, *the great dignitaries of Germany — the seven 
or eight hereditary officers of the imperial household — had usurped the right 
of the nobles and freemen. Thus, also, in Spain, the immediate descendants 
of Pelayo, originally chosen by all the assembled warriors, were soon chosen 
by a few. In Denmark, the multitude present at an election had, perhaps, 
for ages, or at least prior to the reign of Christopher the Bavarian, done little 
more than approve the choice made by the leading nobles. 

In 1457 the three northern crowns were again on the same brow; but the 
wearer soon found one of them too heavy for his ease. Christian VI made 
the most ample concessions to the Swedish clergy. In return, they were the 
chief means of instituting a process against Charles, whose possessions, on 
his non-appearance to the citation, were forfeited to the actual monarch. 
By revoking some of the grants which Charles had made to his creatures, 
Christian suddenly found himself in possession of ample revenues. The exiled 
prbce endeavoured by alliances to open a way for his return; but the victor, 
too, could make allies, even in the regions where Charles had sought refuge 
— among the Livonian and Teutonic knights. It was not from foreigjn aid, 
but from the acts of Christian 'himself, and, above all, from the natural incon- 
stancy ofjhe Swedes, that the exile could hope for a change. Different cir- 
cumstances tended to embroil the reigning king with the church. In the first 
place, he had a long and angry dispute with the pope respecting the presenta- 
tion to the see of Trondhjem. The chapter, under his influence, elected one 
churchman; the pope nominated another; and, though the dispute was car- 
ried on for many years, the holy see triumphed. Next, Christian did not 
show to the papal legate, who was sent into the north to raise money by the 
sale of indulgences, the respect due to so confidential a messenger of the pon- 
tiff; on the contrary, he insisted on participating in the profits of the traffic, 
and to a certain extent attained his object Again, he laid forcible hands on 
some money held by the Dominicans of Stockholm, on the pretext that it 
belonged to the fugitive Charles. Next, on very slight suspicion, he put some 
innocent men to the torture, on the charge of corresponding with the exile. 
He imposed taxes, apparently without the sanction of a diet; but had he 
obtained its sanction a hundred times, the collection wo»ld not have rendered 
him the less unpopular. Even the excellent police regulations which he pub- 
lished gave offence, and properly so, since they issued not from Stockholm, or 
any Swedish city where a diet was held, but from Copenhagen. But what most 
operated to his disadvantage, was his disputes with the very man who had 
raised him to the throne — > the archbishop of Upsala. He went so far as to 
commit that princely churchman to a prison in Copenhagen. The clergy 
took fire at what they termed a bold invasion of their rights, and the pcme 
menaced him with excommunication if he did not liberate his prisoner. He 
persisted, however, and with as much injustice as impolicy, refused to take 
sureties for the appearance of the prelate to answer any charge that might be 
urged against him. 

Seeing that nothing was to be obtained from the justice of Christian, 
Ketil Carlsson, bishop of Linkoping and nephew of the primate, published 
a manifesto in which he denounced the conduct of the king, who, as he had 
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little difficulty in proving, had in some respects broken his compact with the 
Swedes. The bishop, therefore, released them from their oath of allegiance, 
and still further imitated his uncle’s exanmle by a recourse to arms. At the 
outset he was defeated and compelled to flee into the wilds of Dalecarl'ia; but 
being pursued thither by the royal troops, his knowledge of the localities 
enablea him to triumph in bis turn, to follow the king to Stockholm, and 
besiege him there. As the sea was open, Christian, leaving a garrison in the 
citadel, returned to Copenhagen. By the victorious, or, as they called them- 
selves, the national party, Charles Knutsson was recalled and restored to the 
throne, while the Danish garrison was so vigorously pressed as to be com- 
pelled to surrender. 

THE LAST CONFLICTS OP CHEISTIAN’s REIGN 

It was now that Christian perceived the error which he had committed, 
in quarrelling with the only man who could maintain him on the throne. 
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From this moment he determined to smother his resentments, and to act 
with pohcy. He therefore sought a reconciliation with his prisoner, the 
archbishop of Upsala, who, as the price of liberty, readily entered into 
his views, and preserved no angry feeling for the indignities which he had 
sustained. Itetiring to Sweden, he declared openW against Charles, whom 
he charged with all the troubles of the country. Fortunately for his views, 
his nephetv Ketil had already quarreled with the restored monarch, and was 
anxious to send him a second time into exile. The union of temporal with 
spiritual arms soon effected the object. Charles, frequently defeated, was 
compelled to renounce the Swedish crown; but in one respect he was more 
fortunate than on the former occasion — he received for his support the gov- 
ernment of Finland, with the castle of Rosenberg for a residence. 

Tlie primate now became the real sovereign of the country, and he ruled 
it with a vigour that no king had attempted. This vigour was hateful to the 
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nobles, who could not bear a master: they began to murmur; but none was 
bold enough to assail the formidable churchman, until Nils Boson Sture, one 
of the leading magnates, ventured to arraign the conduct of the administrator, 
To essape the vengeance which he had provoked, he withdrew to Viborg, of 
which his friend Eric Axelsson, a member of the great family of Tott, was 
governor? There the two concerted the means of humbling the man to whom 
Christian had entirely abandbned tlie exercise of power. In the next diet, 
held at Vadstena (1466), the adherents of both talked so freely that the pri- 
mate, in alarm, sought the aid of Christian, who had quietly watched the 
progress of events, in the hope of benefiting by the distraction of the hostile 
parties. Deputies from the diet met those of the Danish king, and, as before, 
a resolution was taken to maintain inviolate “ the ancient and precious union 
of Kalmar." No effort, however, was made to recall Christian, through the 
opposition of another member of the Tott family, Ivar Axelsson, who, hav- 
ing quarreled with him, married a daughter of the exiled Charles, and threw 
all the weight of his party into the national scale. Its great heads, the Stures 
and the Axelssons, declared that they would not hear of a Danish connection; 
that they would obey only Charles, or some administrator elected by the 
voice of the diet. Through their opposition, the primate was compelled to 
resign that dignity to Eric Axelsson. From this moment his influence was 
i'f an end. _ He proceeded, indeed, to Copenhagen, and obtained troops; but 
his operatifins proving disastrous, he retired to the isle of Oland, where he 
shortly afterwards terminated his restless life. With him disappeared for a 
time (in such a country nothing could be permanent) the influence of the 
Danish party, Charles was invited by Axelsson to reascend the throne; and 
the invitation was eagerly accepted by the sexagenarian, who proceeded, with 
all the ardour of former years, to reconstruct the edifice of power which the 
breath of a moment might overturn. 

That Charles should long remain without rebellious subjects, was not to 
be expected. Eric Nilsson, of the family of Oxenstierna, and Eric Carlsson, 
of the family of Vasa, refused to acknowledge him, and joined the prelates 
who were friendly to the Danish connection. After some fruitless attempts 
at negotiation, both parties took the field. For some time the arms of Charles 
were unfortunate, and no doubt was entertained that his rival would reascend 
the throne; but in the chiefs of the Sture family he had generals so able, and 
resources so ample, that the fortune of the war was changed. The Danish 
troops were so signally defeated that any open attempt to seize the sover- 
eignty would have been treated as wild. Recourse was therefore had to nego- 
tiation; but it failed, through the influence of the Sjiures, who, perceiving 
how necessary they were tq the reigning king, exercised a larger degree of 
power than himself. The death of Charles, in 1470, did not diminish it. In 
his last will, he left to Sten Sture the liigh post of aininistrator. The choice 
of course, required confirmation by the diet; and some nobles, among whom 
was Eric Carlsson, endeavoured to prevent it. But, though he placed him- 
self at the head of a considerable body of Danish troops and of as many 
natives as were favourable to the union, he could effect nothing against the 
Stures, aided as they were by the Axelssons and by the new archbishop of 
Upsala. Both Ivar and Eric Axelsson had recently married into the family 
of the deceased king — the one a daughter, the other a sister — and this 
alliance, coupled with the lucrative dignities which it brought them, will 
explain their adherence to the national party. Eric Carlsson was defeated. 
Equally fruitless were the efforts of Christian to attain by negotiation what 
could not be attained by arms. In great wrath, he again betbok himself to 
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the physical argument; but, though he had the advantage for a moment, his 
followers were so roughly treated before Stockholm (October, 1471) that he 
returned home with the full resolve no more to employ violent means to 
regain his sovereignty. From 1474 to 1477, he frequently negotiated with 
the senators, but the rulers of Sweden were too fond of power to resign it 
into his hands, or into the hands of any other king. In much versation of 
spirit, he adopted the wise resolution of interfering no more in the affairs of 
that kingdom. 

These everlasting disputes with Sweden were not the only bitterness which 
Christian was destined to swallow. He found rivals as troublesome as Charles 
Knutsson in his own family. Adolf, duke of Schleswig and count of Hol- 
stein, uncle of King Christian, died in 1459. As he left no issue and had no 
kinsmen — for with him the great family branch to which he belonged was 
extinct — the important question arose, Who shall inherit these fiefs? The 
question involved some great principles of feudal law. Schleswig, as a Dan- 
ish fief, would indisputably have reverted to the crown had not the last instru- 
ment of investiture declared it hereditary and transmissible to heirs general, 
with the concurrence of the principal estates, however. In regard, to Holstein, 
there were not wanting legists who declared that it was a masculine fief; that 
it could only follow the Salic law of mheritance; that Christian Mid his broth- 
ers, bein^ sons of Hedwig, the sister of Adolf, therefore had no claim; lyad 
that the inheritance devolved on Otto, count of Shauenburg, who descended 
in a right line from the original counts of Holstein. There can be no doubt 
that, by the feudal law of Germany, this tfrgument was valid; but that law 
had never been fully recognised in these provinces, the local constitution qt 
which left much to the decision of the estates. 

Otto was not slow to urge the claim. The best course, perhaps, would 
have been for Christian to enter into possession of the duchy, and either 
leave the countship to Otto for some equivalent, or purchase the claims 
of that prince to the latter province. But the matter, in itself sufficiently 
jarring, was complicated by two circumstances. In the first place, Christian 
himself, before his accession to the crown, had, to tranquillise the people of 
Schleswig, agreed that the province should never be united with Denmark. 
Next, the two states, which had so much influence in the choice of a ruler, 
believing that, from their proximity, union would be their best policy, agreed, 
in an assembly at Bendsourg, never to follow separate interests, but m all 
things to act as if they were component parts of the same political system. 
Whatever justice the claims of Otto might possess, he could not hope to 
succeed against so powerful a rival, still less could he indulge the vision of 
inheriting both provinces. Christian lost not a moment in urging his claim 
as the proximate heir of Adolf; and, with the view at once of flattering the 
estates, and of preventing the cause from being taken before the imperial 
tribunal, which he well knew would be adverse to him, he left the decision 
entirely to them. He did more: he consented, in the event of his election, 
to conditions which virtually rendered these provinces independent of any 
ruler. The result was no longer doubtful: in March, 1460, he was elected 
duke of Schleswig and count of Holstein. 

Some of the conditions to which we have just alluded may surorise the 
reader. The king acknowledged that he had been elected duke of Schleswig 
and coimt of Holstein by the free choice of the estates, not as king of Den- 
mark, but purely through the good will of the electors. He agreed that his 
descendants could onty succeed in virtue of a similar election, and that the 
estates should forever enjoy the right of choosing their princes. He prom- 
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ised to levy no tax without the sanction of the estates, nor to compel any 
inhabitant to follow his banner beyond the confines of the two provinces. 
Whenever he should come into the country, he engaged to pay for whatever 
his suite might consume. He engaged to ratify whatever the grand bailiff of 
Schleswig and the marshal of Hoktein, in concurrence with the senate of 
either province, might do during his absence. He exempted from custom 
dues the commodities which.the clergy and nobles might require for their 
own use. These and other conditions he not only swore to observe, but, on 
the requisition of the estates, caused some of his most distinguished subjects 
to guarantee that observance. 

Yet, with all these restrictions, there was some advantage in the posses- 
sion of these provinces. They formed a natural bulwark, on the German side, 
to the Danish monarchy. An enemy advancing in that direction would be 
sure to be assailed by two warlike peoples, whose fortresses could not be 
reduced before aid was brought from the Danish provinces. Through them, 
a passage would always be open to the Danish troops, whenever they took 
the field against a southern enemy. For these reasons, Christian was 
extremely anxious to make this acquisition secure. He persuaded Count 
Otto to renounce all claim to the succession for a considerable sum of money, 
and for the [Dcssession of three bailiwicks in Holstein. This arrangement was 
auproved by the emperor Sigismund As his two brothers, Gerhard and 
Maurice, might also trouble him or his descendants, he prevailed on them to 
renounce tfieir claim, in consideration of 40,000 florins, and of his ceding to 
them the domains which he inhewted conjointly with them in the lordship of 
Oldenburg. Having received the investiture Irom the hands of the bishop 
o'f Lubeck — a see which had enjoyed that privilege about thirty years, in 
virtue of an imperial grant — he called on the city of Hamburg to do him 
homage as count of Plolstem; and the call was promptly obeyed. 

But these measures, secure as the monarch deemed them, contained the 
germs of future strife. First, his two brothers drsagreed about the limits of 
their respective domains in Oldenburg and Delmenhorst. Victory declared 
for Gerhard; and the peace of 1463 gave the former territory to him and the 
latter to Maurice. When Maurice died, the guardianship of his infant son, 
and the administration of Delmenhorst, fell to Gerhard, who soon proved him- 
self one of the most restless spirits of the age. His resources being thus aug- 
mented, he demanded that portion of the 40,000 florins which yet remained 
unpaid; and when, from the royal necessities, it could not promptly be paid, 
he seized some castles in Holstein. Christian was then embarrassed with the 
Swedish war; and to satisfy his importunate brother, he ceded to hmi, in 
1467, the revenues of Schleswig ana Holstein for fotfr years, with the gov- 
ernment of those provinces.* Gerhard, therefore, assumed the title of admin- 
istrator of both; but his sway was so rapacious, so tyrannical, so faithless to 
the interests of the sovereign, that the latter was compelled to seize his person, 
and to regain by force of arms the fortre.sses which had been seduced from 
their allegiance. In other respects Christian took no advantage of his 
brother, whom he paid in full, and released when sureties had been given that 
the latter would not again molest him, his allies, or his subjects. The prince, 
however, had not been long at liberty before he resumed his intrigues; and, 
in 1473, he entered Schleswig at the head of an armed force. But the appear- 
ance of the king sufficed to disperse his troops; some of the chief rebels were 
punished, but he himself contrived to escape. Placed under the ban of the 
empire, he offered his services to one of a kindred spirit, Charles the Bold, 
duke of Burgundy. On the fall of that prmce, he served witluhonour in the 
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wars between England and France, and ended his days in a manner char- 
acteristic of the age — on a pilgrimage to Compostelia. 

Christian himself was not, in this respect, above his age. Early m 1474, 
he undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, to procure absolution from a vow»which 
he had made to visit the Holy Land. Assuming the black habit of pilgrim- 
age, with cross and staff, and accompanied by some bishops, ncrbles, and 
knights, he proceeded on his journey, arid was everywhere nobly entertained. 
The emperor of Germany, the archduke of Austria, the duke of Milan, and 
the pope, vied with each other in doing honour to the monarch of Scandi- 
navia. This journey was not without its uses. In the first place, he had the 
good fortune to reconcile the duke of Milan with the emperor Frederick. 
From the latter monarch he obtained the cession, or rather the confirmation, 
of Ditmarsh (since it had been ceded to Denmark early in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, to Valdemar II by the emperor Frederick II), a region bordering on 
Holstein and Stormarn, and hitherto, from its inaccessible situation, enjoy- 
ing perfect independence. If the gift itself was of no great value, since the 
people could not become his subjects until they were subdued, the ducal title 
which he received, with the honours and privileges of prince of the empire, 
were not to be despised. But the greatest boon was one for which two, at 
least, of his predecessors had applied in vain — permission from the pope to 
found a university in his dominions. The “ mundane sciences,” as they were 
termed, might have been taught without the papal sanction; bi^t for theol- 
ogy, a formal bull was requisite. The archbishop of Lund was ordered to 
prepare the statutes; and the establishment was opened with great pomp 
in June, 1477. It was honoured with many important privileges, but was 
not well endowed before the reign of Christian III. Its benefits were soon 

S arent: Danish youths were no longer sent to Cologne, or Paris, or 
ogna; and the influx of foreign students, from Iceland to north Germany, 
not only diffused money in the capital, but greatly refined the manners of 
the people. 

Christian was not inattentive to foreign alliances. In 1456, he signed the 
first treaty with France. His object was to obtain support against the appre- 
hended hostilities of England, the commerce of which both he and his prede- 
cessors were anxious to annihilate in the north of Europe. The alliance with 
France was so far useful that the interference of that power more than once 
saved him from hostilities. Thus, in regard to Scotland, the annual contribu- 
tion of 100 marks which Alexander III had agreed to pay the kings of Norway 
for the possession of the Hebrides, had never been punctually sent. I^ien 
Christian ascended the throne, he found the arrears considerable enough to 
justify negotiation^ on' the subject. The Scottish king, James III, having 
neither the inclination nor the power tfi pw the firrears, war would have been 
inevitable but for the interference of the SVeneh king, who negotiated a mar- 
riage between James and Margaret, daughter of Christian. The dowry of the 
princess was to be 60,000 Rhenish florins, besides a total cancelling of the 
arrears, The position of the two monarchs was thenceforth changed, the 
Dane becoming the debtor of the Scot — 2,000 florins only were paid; and for 
the rest, the Orkney and Shetland isles were given in pledge. From that 
time (1469), both possessions remained with the Scottish crown 

This monarch died in 1481. By his queen, Dorothea, widow of his prede- 
cessor, Christopher III, he had issue — besides the princess Margaret, four 
Sons, tarn of whom preceded him to the tomb. The third, Hans or John, was 
recognised as his successor while a child. In 1478, this prince had been mar- 
ried to Chriskna, daughter of Ernest, duke of Saxony. The fourth son. 
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Frederick, who was created duke of Schleswig and Holstein, succeeded Hans 
on the thrones of Denmark and Norway. 


* THE STORMY REIGN OF HANS 

Hansliscended, without opposition, the tlirone of Denmark, but not those 
of Norway and Sweden, though by t&e estates of boA kingdoms he had been 
solemnly recognised as the successor of his father. Two years elapsed before 
he could prevail on the Norwegian deputies to elect him. The grounds of 
this reluctance may be sought m the wish of the nobles and landowners to 
obtain for themselves as many new privileges as they could from a monarch 
eager to govern them, and still more in the intrigues of Sten bture, the admin- 
istrator of Sweden, who, not satisfied with the gover^rat of one country, 
aspired to that of Norway. When, by promises and bribes Hans did attain 
the crown, he obtained but little power. The conditions or as they were 
called the capitulation, which he was compelled to sign left the administra- 
tion and the revenues of the country in the hands of the aristocracy. 

In regard to Sweden, sixteen years of intrigues, of negotiation, and of 
secret or open hostilities, were necessary before he could secure the crown; 
'and we shall soon perceive that, when he did obtain it, his possession of it 
w^s brief Sten Sture had tasted the sweets of power, and he would not sur- 
render them without compulsion. Such compulsion was long difficult, for 
though the church, or rather her dignitaries, were genera,lly in favour of the 
Danish connection, there was a s&ong native party which detested everything 
Danish and everything foreign; and by its aid, no less tha,n by his oira talents, 
which were of a high order, he succeeded, during the long penod we have 
mentioned, in baffling every effort of a great monarch to hurl him from his 
post Not that several diets were not friendly to the claims of Hans; tliat 
of Kalmar, for instance (1483), elected him, but left to the next diet the 
confirmation of that election. Wlien that diet met, Sture prevailed on it to 
insist on the restitution of Gotland, as a necessary prelinuiiary. To this con- 
dition Hans was unable to consent; the Danish estates, indeed, would not 
have permitted it. At another time, the administrator, who had been induced 
to meet the king, insinuated that, if the isle of Gland were ceded, the Swedish 
deputies would desist from their views on Gotland, and confarm the election. 
The credulous king surrendered the island, but found that he was not one 
step nearer to the object of his ambition. In revenge of what he called the 
rebellion of the people, he sometimes instigated the Russians to lay waste 
Finland with fire and sword. By this nefarious policy^ he hoped so to embar- 
rass the administrator andjthe national party that they would be compelled 
to solicit his interference. In the meantime, his own party, consisting not 
merely of all who favoured the Union of Kalmar, but of the personal enemies 
of the administrator’s family, endeavoured to place him on the throne. _ In 
1494 the senate decreed that Sweden could no longer remain without a king; 
but this decree, through the address of Sture, had no effect. , 

F n-Tis now lost all patience (1496), and prepared to support his claims by 
force of arms. The opportunity was, in another respect, favourable. The 
Russians had just desolated Finland; the Swedish generals sent to oppose 
them, being unprovided with adequate means, louffly condemned Stui'e, and 
from that moment passed over to the army of the Danish king. Even one of 
the administrator’s family, Svante Sture, who had zealously supported his 
kinsman, followed to the same side. In 1497 the senate, being convoked at 
Stockholm, accused him of governing the state rather for histiwn advantage 
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than for that of the country. The charge, indeed, was baseless, since he was 
one of the best regents the nation had ever had; but it served the purpose of 
the members, who passed upon him a sentence of deposition. To that 
sentence, however, he paid little regard. On the contrary, in a public 'mani- 
festo, he accused the senate of all the evils which the country had sustained, 
and declared that, as he had not received his authority from it, bht from a 
general meeting of the estates, so to the estatife only should he hold himself 
responsible for his acts. In revenge, the senate invited the king to wrest the 
crown from the hands which withheld it. With a powerful armament, Hans 
reduced Kalmar, where he received the homage of the greater part of that 
body. At this time Sturc was besieging the primate in Upsala, but hearing 
of the king’s advance towards Stockholm, he hastened to that city. Though 
his losses had been severe, he still found himself at the head of ten thousand 
men, with the assurance of a far greater reinforcement from Dalecarlia. That 
reinforcement, however, was defeated by the Danes; a sortie from the citadel 
of Stockholm had no better success; and Sture, with all his courage, was at 
length compelled to submit. Yet he obtained honourable terms. He 
received, by way of fief, the two Bothnias and Finland, with some fortresses. 
At the coronation, which was celebrated at Upsala with much pomp and 
amidst much rejoicing, he was invested with the high dignity of grand master 
of the kingdom; while his kinsman, Svante Sture, was created marslwil. 
In return, he swore unbounded fidelity to Hans; and, like the restrof Sweden, 
recognised Prince Clmistian, Hans’ eldest son, who had already been recognised 
by Denmark and Norway, as heu* to the Swedish crown. 

The administration of Sten Sture had been peculiarly agreeable to the great 
body of the people, though distasteful to the clergy and the leading nobles. 
For this reason, Hans treated him, for some time, with marked attention; 
and to screen him from the vengeance of his enemies, among whom the primate 
was the most active, guaranteed him from all past responsibility by letters of 
abolition. Yet, in spite of this instnunent, the archbishop obtained the papal 
authority to proceed against him in the ecclesiastical tribunals; and to secure 
himself, he hastily withdrew into Finland. The following year Hans returned 
to Sweden, and endeavoured by gifts and benefits to secure the attachment of 
all classes and individuals For a while he was, indeed, eminently popular. 
His queen was crowned with much splendour at Upsala; and with equal 
solemnity, the succession of his son Christian was confirmed. But the futility 
of such acts has been apparent enough in the present chapter, and will be more 
apparent as the reader proceeds. 

The popularity in question was as brief as it was sudden. Conceiving that 
he had now less need 5f Sten Sture’s support, and instigated by that noble- 
man’s enemies, Christian resumed several of the"" grants which he had made 
or confirmed in his behalf. The other quietly surrendered the governments 
of Abo, Niflet, and some other domains; but he was not the less determined 
to wait his day of revenge — a day which the frequent absences of the king 
would necessarily hasten. He well knew the fickleness of his countrymen; 
he knew that the great body of them were hostile to the Danish yoke, and 
that the discontented nobles would comprise all who were excluded from 
royal grants. Two or three arbitrary acts on the part of the royal officers — 
one, the execution of a vassal belonging to him, without even the form of a 
trial — soon converted the loyalty of the people into indifference, or even 
dislike. The king, too, was taught to distrust the noblest of his new subjects; 
and it was Swedes who thus instructed him. His conduct naturally produced 
the same feeliog on the other side, and that feeling was disposed to revive 
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every rumour unfavourable to him. It was asserted, for instance, that he 
was still instigatmg the Russians to devastate Finland — a charge sufficiently 
absurd. That his suspicions of Swedish fidelity should hourly deepen, was 
to be expected. That people could never be loyal, even to ite own princes ; 
to a foreigner, belonging to a nation always detested, and not unfrequently 
giving reason for umbrage, it bore a sentiment more unfavoui-able than want 
of loyalty. Sten Sture was tiie mad whom, above all others, Hans was led 
to suspect. He was told that his vassal was intriguing to supplant him; 
that he was in secret communication with the Dalecarlian peasantry, who 
were peculiarly hostile to foreign domination; and that he had prepared a 
strong body of those men, with the determination to intercept and perhaps to 
kill the monarch. 

In this critical position, the king (1501) convoked the estates-general; 
expressed his unconsciousness of having injured any of his subjects, and his 
readiness, if he had done so, to make any compensation that arbiters, chosen 
by the diet itself, might adjudge; and finally accused Sten Sture of treason. 
The precipitate departuie of that noble, without taking leave of the king, 
had given some colour to the charge — his subsequent conduct deepened it. 
When required by the deputies to appear and defend himself, though a royal 
safe-conduct and hostages for his security were sent to hun, he appeared with 
a body of horse formidable enough to alarm the king. Relying on this force, 
he Tlid not so much vindicate himself as become accuser in his turn. Hans 
heard his complamts with much coolness, and replied to them with great 
moderation — so great, indeed, asr to command the approbation of the sena- 
ators, and to draw from many of them new assm-ances of fidelity. That there 
was some hypocrisy in this demonstration, may be inferred from the ease with 
which Sture caused armed bodies of men to approach the capital. The king, 
more than ever convinced that his life or his liberty was in peril, shut himself 
up in the citadel, and refused to meet his too powerful vassal in any other 
place. The other was equally unwilling to trust hunself into the royal hands. 
This mutual distrust, which deepened into hatred, was fatal to the dominion 
of Hans. By the native party, a confederation of senators and deputies was 
formed at Vadstena, and one of its avowed objects was to defend the liberties 
of the country against the tyranny of the Danish king. This meeting was 
attended by a powerful Norwegian chief, Knud Alfsson, whose connections 
and whose attachments were Swedish, and w'ho readily undertook to secure 
for the party the co-operation of many leading nobles. It was also determined 
that a league should be formed with the Hanse Towns, or at least with Lubeck, 
which had been the open or secret enemy of Denmailq The appearance of 
things was so menacing, that Hans sailed privately foi Copenhagen, leaving 
his queen Christina and abdut a thousand of his adherents to defend the 
citadel until his return. 

Whatever the necessity may have been which dictated this precipitate 
departure, it was unmediately followed by the entire subversion of Hans’ 
authority. A new assembly of deputies and senators at Vadstena sent him 
not merely a formal renunciation of their allegiance, but a warlike defiance. 
Hostilities imder the direction of Sten Sture showed that the act was not an 
empty one. Orebro was first reduced, and the Danish officers treated with 
great severity; Stockholm was next invested; and as the winter season had 
arrived, there was little hope of its relief, or of a protracted resistance. Chris- 
tina, indeed, was soon forced to capitulate, but was not allowed to return to 
Copenhagen — the convent of Vadstena was selected by herself as the most 
eligible place of imprisonment. Three days after this event, she had the 
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mortification of learning that a Danish armament had arrived before Stock- 
holm, and that, hearing of her departure, it had promptly returned. Other 
fortresses were speedily reduced, at tlie end of. the year (1501) Kalmar only 
on the continent, and Borkholin on the isle of Oland, held out for the Danes. 
Even the archbishop of Upsala was compelled to join the party of Sture, who 
was again invested with the high post of administrator. In revenge for the 
succour which Lubeck had sent to the Swedes, Hans ordered his seamen 
everywhere to seize the vessels of that city, proceeding with merchandise 
(arms, ammunition, provisions, etc.) to Stockliolm, but the city had ships as 
well as he; and by these hostilities he gained no advantage, while he aug- 
mented the number of his enemies. 

While these events were passing in Sweden, others, not less disastrous, 
agitated Norway. Knud Alfsson did not lose sight of the promise which he 
made to Sture, and success crowned his efforts. To oppose the rising insur- 
rection, Hans sent the bishop of Roeskilde and one of his senators to Chris- 
tiania, with instructions, the flagitious tenor of which may be too well inferred 
from the tragedy that ensued. Airiving off the coast, they proclaimed that 
they were empowered by. their royal master to effect a reconciliation between 
the disaffected Norwegians and the crown. They consequently invited 
IChud on board, assured him of their pacific intentions, and sent him a safe- 
conduct. Unsuspicious of danger, he repaired to the vessel, and was dejib- 
erately kiUed m the midst of some high words which they probab^ raised for 
the occasion. This perfidious murder created a deep sensation throughout 
Norway, especially as not even the shadowmf a chastisement was inflicted on 
its authors. It naturally hastened the effect which it was intended to destrqy 
— the southern provinces immediately confederated with the Swedes. With 
much diflSciiIty, Hans whose resources were exhausted, collected forces, 
partly from his nephew, the king of Scotland, and partly from his son-in-law, 
the elector of Brandenburg. These he placed imder the command of his 
eldest soHj Prince Christian, then about twenty years of age; and joined with 
him the bishop of Hammer, without whose sanction the prince was to under- 
take nothing of .moment. But Christian was not of a temper to submit to 
restraint. Obstinate in all his purposes, and ferocious by disposition, he soon 
showed what history would have to record concerning his reign. Having 
defeated a party of insurgents near Christiania, and taken the leader prisoner, 
he put him to the torture. Whether, m the hope of saving himself, Herlof 
Hiddefad accused those who were not guilty — whether the accusations were 
wrung from him under his intolerable pain — or whether the conspiracy was 
as universally spread as he asserted — must always remain doubtful; but 
imfortunately, there is no doubt as to the use which Christian made of the 
information thus obtained. Herlof was broken on the wheel, and those 
whom he had deluded were put to death under circumstances of great atrocity. 
A great portion of the Norwegian nobility is said — perhaps with much 
exaggeratiem — to have thus perished. Wlien the bishop of Hammer remon- 
strated with the prince on this inhuman policy, he was placed under restraint, 
consigned to. a dungeon, and used so ill that in a few years death put an end 
to his sufferings. These executions had the effect designed: they terrified 
the nobles and the people, who, seeing with what a stern master they had to 
deah universally submitted. 

Prom Norway, Christian proceeded into Sweden, where, by the same con- 
duct, he hoped to secure the same success. He besieged two fortresses in 
Vestergotland, defeated a body of troops sent by the administrator to relieve 
them, took them by assault, and put the garrison to the sword. Negotiations 
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were now renewed with both the Hanse Towns and the Swedes, but led 
merely to a short suspension of arm^ and to the deliverance of Queen Chris- 
tma after two years of detention. One of the last acts of Sten Sture was to 
conduct her to the frontier. He died suddenly — not without suspicion of 
poison (1503). The loss of so able and so persevering a man afflicted the 
national party; but little time was lost in procuring him a successor in his 
kinsman Svante Sture^ who had. long exercised the office of marshal. The first 
act of the new administrator was to besiege Kalmar and Borldiolm, the only 
fortresses which held for the king. Against the latter he failed; the former 
he reduced, but only to lose it again in a few weeks. Enraged that the 
Swedish deputies did not, as the administrator had promised, meet his own 
to concert the terms of peace, Hans exercised more than his wonted severity 
against the Swedish officers whom he had made prisoners at Kalmar. This 
severity did no service to his cause, and his next proceeding covered him 
equally with ridicule and contempt. The pretext that all his Swedish sub- 
jects were rebels might have been achnitted tluee centuries before, in France, 
or England, or Spain; but in Scandinavia, the crown of which even in the 
darkest ages, had been always elective, such a jjretext, especially in the six- 
teenth century, was as ridiculous as it was insulting. Yet the king proceeded 
to act upon it, and in a way more extraordmary than the pretension itself. 
He submitted the conduct of the Swedish senators — who, as the represen- 
tatives of the aristocracy, the rural gentry, and even small landed proprie- 
tors, might Shnost be called the whole Swedish nation — to a judicial tribunal, 
composed entirely of such Danish and Norwegian senators as had followed 
him to Kalmar, that is, entirely of his own creatures. The proceedings were 
gi'avely opened in presence of envoys from several European powers; the 
delinquents who had been cited to appear not answering to their names, 
judgment went by default — Svante Sture, Eric Johansson Vasa, Sten 
Cliristersson, Oxenstiema, the two Bielkes, and all the other senators who 
adhered to the administrator, were pronounced guilty of high treason, were 
deposed from their dignities, and their estates were confiscated. 

Thus about half a hunched Danes and Norwegians ventured to sit in 
judgment on a great and independent nation. The thing was wholly unparal- 
leled; but, as it had a magnificent sound, it was less depised out of Sweden 
than might have been expected. Hans valued it so much that he carried it 
before the emperor Maximilian, whose confirmation he besought That the 
emperor should be otherwise than gratified at this recognition of his superi- 
ority over the northern kingdoms — a doctrine which, from the Garlovingian 
times had always been a favourite one with the imperial legists — was not to 
be expected. He readily heard the cause, confirmed thb decision of his royal 
vassal, and menaced with ther pains of treason all who should presume to aid 
or abet, with troops or money or merchandise, the twofold rebels of Sweden — 
rebels at once to their own immediate ruler, and to their lord paramount, the 
emperor. This_ blow was particularly aimed at the Hanseatic League, especially 
Liibeck; and it was expected that the Swedes would offer no resistance to 
it: they would, no doubt, obey the imperial citation (for Maximilian had 
indulgence enough to fix a time when by submission they might appease 
their two mighty lords), and escape the severe penalties which were suspended 
over their heads. When this decree was ridiculed, the next step was to put 
the Swedish senators under the ban of the empire — to confiscate all their 
substance; to deprive them of all civil rights, to place the very life of each at 
the mercy of anyone who thought it worth taking away. Nay, even the pope 
threw the weight of his crosier into the scale unfavourable tocthe Swedes. 
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Because they would not receive as bishop of Linkopmg, the cardinal legate 
Jayine of Arborea, whom both he and the Danish monaich had presented to 
that eeSj but insisted on the choice of a countryman, Hemming Gadd, he 
thi-eatened both Hemming and them with excommunication if they pe^'sisted 
in their opposition. But nothing could daunt the Swedes. They fought 
when they had money and stores; when they had neither, owing to the fre- 
quent inactivity of their Hanse allies (for the-, latter, true to their interests 
and caring for neither party in the abstract, were sometimes induced by some 
royal concession to stand aloof from the contest), they consented to negotiate, 
but whether with any sincere wish for peace may be doubted. Their object 
apparently was to gain time — especially when they found the people of the 
Hanse Towns ready to furnish them secretly with' the sinews of war. When, 
as in 1509 and the two following years, Liibeck, and other towns of the league 
were openly at war with Denmark, they did not neglect so favourable an 
opportunity of annoying their implacable sovereign — if he could be called 
one, who held the title without even the shadow of the power. In general, 
the successes of both parties were nearly balanced: the confederates were supe- 
rior in number of ships; but the genius of the Danish admiral, Severin Norby, 
compensated for this inferiority. After innumerable events which it would be 
equally tedious and uninteresting to enumerate, Liibeck and hpr allies, with 
all their resources, became tired of the war, and as the condition of peace, 
agreed to abandon the Swedes (1512). * 

The loss of so powerful an ally rendered the Swedes, as usual^ disposed to 
negotiate. The death of Svante Sture, toe, or rather the divisions to which 
the event gave rise, contributed to the same end. In the choice of a successor 
there was much animosity: one party declared for Eric Trolle, a senator 
nobly connected, but suspected of some partiality to the Danish succession; 
another for Sten Sture, son of the administrator of that name and generally 
known as Sten Sture the vounger. The latter triumphed. As a matter of 
course, the former, more decided in the expression of his partiality, became 
the head of a lea^e, of which the prelates, with the archbishop of Upsala at 
their head, were the most distinguished members. But no advantage accrued 
to Denmark beyond this, that the party favourable to the connection between 
the two countries arose from its despondency and was enabled to maintain 
something like an equality with the other. 

The dispute with Sweden would probably have been more brief in its 
duration and more satisfactory in its conclusion, but for two other circum- 
stances which equally distracted the king's attention, and of which one had 
the more disastrous termination. The recognition by Christian I of the right 
claimed by the estatfJs of Schleswig and Holstein to elect their own dukes, 
could not fail to be the source of some trouble. On that monarch’s death, 
they mged the claim, and showed unequivocally that they should prefer 
FredericKL, the brother of Hans to Hans himself. Such a disregard of the 
primogenital law had never entered the minds of the Danish monarchs, who 
had always considered the succession to the two duchies as inseparable from 
that of the crown. Yet justice was so manifestly on the side of the estates 
that the king was placed in a situation of considerable embarrassment. On 
the one hand, he would never consent to the separation between the ducal 
and royal dignities; on the other, he was loth to risk a war with his southern 
subjects — especially when he reflected that they would be sure to have allies 
and that the aspect of affairs in Sweden was suflUciently gloomy. What added 
to his embarrassment was the fact that, by his father, Frederick had been 
invested with the ducal title, and had been designed as the successor — sub- 
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jcct, of course, to the approval of the estates. This disposition of Christian 
had been created by his queen, who had more attachment for her second than 
for her eldest son. The same influence was now at work; and Hans was com- 
pelled to show more deference towards his mother’s wishes than he liked To 
secure his election, she hastened with the yoimg prince to Kiel, where the diet 
was to beheld. The king followed, to protest against the mediated choice. 
He was surprised no less than-embantissed, when his brother, at the instiga- 
tion of his mother and tutors, demanded also a shaie in the government of 
Norway, which had been declared equally elective, and which might devolve 
on the second as well as on the eldest son. This latter claim, indeed, was for 
the present withdrawn; but Frederick would undoubtedly have been elected 
to the ducal throne had not the king hastily collected a strong body of troops 
and overawed the diet This was a glaring violation of the right which 
Christian had so solemnly declaied to be inherent in the estates; but what 
could abstract justice avail against brute force? The electors were glad to 
adopt a compromise, and to choose both brothcis as their rulers 

For some years the regal power was exercised by the king. In 1483, he 
prevailed on the diet of Flensburg to vote him two florins for each plough. 
Whether any portion of this tax was directed to other purposes than the wants 
of the local goyenimeut, is not very clear, for, though Hans icdeemcd many 
of the forti esses and doiiianis on which his father had raised money, coni- 
plaiiMs wcic not wanting against the application of the proceeds In con- 
jmiction wiih his biother, he leccivcd the homage of the Hamburgers — 
always a reluctant homage, and on* the present occasion successfully withheld 
during five yeais. In a few years more, he found that Frederick would not be 
salisficd with mciely a nominal share in the admmistiation. In vain did 
he strive to send the obnoxious claimant into the cloister: the prince, indeed, 
dissembled for a time; but in 1490 he appeared with many supporters at a 
diet, and demanded a participation m the government. Hans was reluc- 
tantly compelled to sanction a division of the territories in dispute, so that 
each might govern his ovm portion without collision with the other. The 
only reservations were Ditmarsh, which had yet to be subdued and the sov- 
ereignty over Hambm'g, which was of little value, these were to lie held in 
conunon. Ample as weie the possessions which Duke Frederick thus obtained, 
he Avas not satisfied He next applied for an appanage, which, he contended, 
by the immemorial custom of Denmark, ought to be his; and he indicated 
tlirce islands with their fortresses and dependencies. The rigsraad, however, 
and nexi/ the estatcs-gcneral, refused to entertain the application. Hans did 
not openly interfeie m the matter; but his influence, no doubt, induced both 
powcis to reject the application. • 

THE CAMPAIGN IN DITMARSH (l500 A.D.) 

The second disaster to which we have alluded was the signal defeat of 
the Danish troops by the wild and independent inhabitants of Ditmarsh. In 
the reign of the preceding monarch, we have recorded the grant of that country 
to the Danish crowm by the emperor Frederick IV From the commencement 
of his reign, Hans meditated its subjection; but his disputes with Norway, with 
Sweden, and the Hanse Towns, left him, during twenty years, no leisure for 
the enterprise. But no sooner was he recognised by Sweden (1499) than, 
in conjunction with his brother, he aspired to something more than a nominal 
sovereignty 

By the emperor Henry the Fowler, this region had been farmed into a 
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countship dependent on the dukes of Saxony. But, in the twelfth century, 
the archbishops of Bremen, profiting by the misfortunes of those mighty 
feudatoiies, had obtamed the superiority over the fief. By Valdemar, bishop 
of Sclrleswig, this superiority was contested; and the misfortunes of that pre- 
late threw the province into the hands of the Danish kings. Knud VI had 
left it to Valdemar II, who had been confiimed in it (1214) by the emperor 
Frederick II. But in about thirteen years (1227), the Danish monaich lost 
it in the disastrous battle of Bornhoved. From that period, the inhabitants, 
though nominally dependent on the see of Bremen, were in reality independent. 
In vain .several counts of Flolstein had endeavoured to subjugate them. 
Protected by the natui e of their country — by their deep maishes, their scarcity 
of paths, and then .sluices, by which the progress'of an invading army might 
at any time be arrested — they had regarded with indifference the warlike 
preparations of then- neighbours. The summons of Christian I, in virtue of 
the emperor Fiederick’s decree, to do him homage, they had heard unmoved. 
They were not, in the present instance, more favourable to the claim of Hans, 
and, in a general assembly of the people, they resolved to die sooner than 
sacrifice the independence which they had enjoyed for so many ages. Hans 
and his brother, who had claimed the sovereignty in common, expected this 
answer; and they collected troops with so much expedition, tjiat they were 
soon ready for the field. 

It was in February of the year 1500, that the two princes penetrated into 
that region. Wiry they should have marched at such a season,* unless they 
calculated on a long frost, is not very clear; but perhaps they were indiffer- 
ently aware of the obstacles they would encounter; and they certainly- 
believed that no force could resist the formidable array (thirty thousand 
strong) which marched under their orders.<i 

A chronicler of the fifteenth century gives the following account of the 
e.xpedition-® 

The king and his brother, having made all their prepai ations, entered 
Ditmarsh in the beginning of February. Nearly six thousand of the num- 
erous foot soldiers were said to be Rytheraj, who were mercenaries. Others 
who flocked from the towns and country of Jutland, Friesland, and Holstein, 
cannot be counted. _ Seem-e in the hope of victory, many came provided with 
the means of carrying away the money which they were going to take as 
booty, and with tokens to serve as receipts when the money was weighed out. 
Magnificent horsemen from Holstein, Jutland and all Denmark went thither, 
with that splendour of arms which is customarily prepared for great weddings, 
and they carried gold m their purses. Some came from the territories of 
Lunebm’g and Brunswick. The invaders were persuaded that to such a 
force the Ditmarshians would yield fofthwith, ahd that if it should come to a 
pitched battle the result would not be doubtful. Thus, with every advantage 
of time and place, on the 15th of February the princes marched a great army 
mto the enemy’s country and occupied the town of Meldorf. Sauve qui pent. 
The utmost ferocity was displayed towards persons of every estate, rank, 
and sex, so that they might be subdued the more quickly. The princes sent 
spies, one of whona, being taken, was forced to confess by what avenue the 
enemy would arrive. When they had learned this, the Ditmarshians dug, 
during the following night, an intrencliment in the muddy way by which the 
mvaders were coming. There some thousand men lay in wait for them, and 
others in another place It was therefore under the worst auguries that, in 
Ignorance of the intrenchment the princes struck camp on the Monday which 
was February 17th, amidst loud acclamations. But the counsels of the cap- 
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tains of the guard (which came first, to the number of two thousand, with a 
still greater crowd of citizens and country people) pi evaded. The cavahy 
followed, so sure of an easy victory that they even had carts in their train. 
They advanced, moreover, by a path whose narrow width was the cause of 
infinite disaster to the horsemen No one thought there would be any 
danger wl^n the foot guards had passed, and the whole affair was regai ded 
as an easy matter. The mire •and de^th of the road, Imed on each side by 
wide ditches, threw the riders into confusion as they advanced in a great 
crowd, hoping and expecting to pass over solid ground The Ditmarshians, 
hidden by then- rampart, now pouied forth missiles at the advancing enemy, 
and not without effect. The foremost of the foot soldiers, however, placed 
their shields before them, and, throwing away their spears, ciossed the ditches 
and stood presenting a solid fiont, but so close together that they could not 
fight. The day was cloudy, and rain, mingled with hail, and racing winds 
were fighting for them. But the earth dug from the numerous ditches pie- 
vented them from using their sw'ords, or attacking. 

The royal artillery was now brought up, but ram and wind pi evented the 
discharge of the missiles. Some of the Ditmarshians rushed up to pi event 
the artillery from being fired, but were flung back. Meantime a fire was poured 
from the whole rampart, and the lines of the foot were broken. But when 
the Ditmarshians perceived they were surrounded by the enemy, they attacked 
though few m number — not more than three or four hundred — these 
thousands of men cooped up in the mire and cold in a narrow place. Spring- 
ing across the ditches, they fought, few against many, twice repulsed, they 
returned twice, recovered from flight, and cut down their enemies — thus 
caught m a trap and deep in mire — and threw them down into the ditches. 
And now the sluices were opened, and the waters poured in, so that in the 
rushing floods the ditches could not be rlistinguished. The foot soldiers of the 
guard were the first to take to flight, in which, however, many fell. Then 
the Ditmarshians, gathering courage, inflicted deadly punishment on the 
remaining band, collected from the neighbouring towns and villages, and 
these were drowned in the wateis, which came in a great flood. Finally they 
fell on the crowd of horsemen pressed together in that narrow spot and unable 
to move or flee. With the fallen infantry in front of them, pressed m the 
rear by the flying, and flanked on either side by the ditches, they stood motion- 
less and pale in the presence of death The Ditmarshians, thronging round 
them, flung lances and an ows from the side, first wounding the horses. These, 
when they felt the steel, went mad, flinging their rideis and trampling on 
them. A dismal noise was heard, and a horrible vapour of rising sweat 
obscured the eyes The princes themselves got away mth many others, not 
knowing how they had escapctl ; for the'raniy and foggy atmosphere, together 
with snow, wind, and the mist of perspiration, deprived everyone of sight. 
In order that none might get away, the Ditmarshians pressed the flying 
Some are believed to have escaped through the crowd of corpses of the slam 
and drowned. 

Incredible as it may seem, this slaughter is said to have occurred within 
the space of three hours. The greater mmiber of dead, however, w^ere 
imwounded, and it W'as said that most were drowmed by the waters. No one 
knew exactly what took place. Each wms terrified by his own danger, the 
fog, and the gathering night, and blinded by the smoke and the vapour 
.exhaled from his own horse. Soon some of the Ditmarshians came up and 
stripped the fallen of their arms, clothes, belts, and purses, and those whom 
they found breathing they massacred. They robbed the dying r>i their very 
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fihirts. With such crueltj'' did they war against the slain. They buried some 
thousands of the foot soldiers, but this favour was denied to the horsemen. 
Amongst the latter were two counts of Aldenborgh, Adolphus and Otto, and 
many soldiers — Danes, Holstcincrs, and levies without number The very 
flower of the Holstein army perished, to the lamentation of their own people 
and the gi eat regret of all The number of slain is not given exactly-* The Dit- 
inaishians say, a great number, but otheis deny this, saying a feir thousand. 
The cause of the disaster may be imputed to two things, namely, overconfi- 
dence in beginning the war, and the cruelties at Meldorf against all persons of 
either sex and all ages and ranks « 

The king, in great wrath, vowed to be revenged, but a new army was not 
easily raised, and he was glad to accept the mediation of the Hanse Towns, 
which concluded a treaty that left both parties exactly where it found them. 

The king pre- 
served his claim, 
and the natives 
their independ- 
ence. 

The reign of 
Hans was, in other 
respects, troubled. 
Dm’ing much of it, 
the northern seas 
were infested with 
pirates, not frijm 
the Hanse Towns 
merely, but from 
Russia, Scotland, 
England, and Hol- 
land At length 
a treaty of com- 
merce was con- 
cluded between 
the king of Eng- 
land (Henry VII) and Hans — the more easily as at that period (1489) the 
latter was dissatisfied with the Hanse Towns It secured to the English the 
right of commerce in the north seas, subject to certain duties; it allowed them 
to have their coimnercial establishments in the soapoits, and their own judges 
in all controversies bgtwcen their own countrymen. It even allowed them to 
fish on the coast of Iceland; though the permission was to be renewed every 
seven years. Let us add tliat famine and the plague more than once visited 
the north during this monarch’s life; and we may term it the reverse of a 
one 

e death of Hans was hastened by a fall from his horse (1513). In his 
last illness, he called Prince Christian to his bedside and gave him some advice, 
the tenor of which shows that he perfectly imderstood the character of his 
successor. The latter was exhorted to forsake low and dissolute company, 
to consult only men esteemed for their age and wisdom; to renounce great 
designs, which would end only in disappointment; to forswear violence, and 
trust to cahn moderation ; to employ natives m preference to foreigners ; to win 
the love of all by a government of mildness. In general, Hans himself had so 
acted: he had been always popular in Denmark; he had preferred caution to 
rashness, the solid to the splendid. His wisdom, in this respect, was fre- 
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quenily evident. For instance, he carefully rcfiaincd from all interference 
between the emperors and the holy sec Again, when besought by his nephew 
James W,king of Scotland, to join the latter m the war against England — a 
war so* disa.strous for the Scot — he exhorted his fiery kinsman to cultivate 
the blessi^igs of peace.«^ 


CHRISTIAN (11) THE TYRANT (1513-1523 A.D.) 

Christian II, called in Sweden the Ungentle, and also the Tyrant, whose 
administration in Norway had already been stained with blood, and who 
now succeeded his father i>i that country as in Denmark, laid claim also to 
the Swedish throne, to which he was at once elected, and commenced nego- 
tiations whereby the truce concluded with Denmark was several times 
renewed. In 
1516 the war 
broke out anew, 
produced by the 
intestine commo- 
tions which • the 
new archbishop 
Gustavus Trolle 
excited, <rhiB 
prelate sprang 
from a family 
linked with the 
union interest by 
its large posses- 
sions in Denmark, 
and which for two 
generations back 
had been inimical 
totheStures. An 
attempt had al- 
ready been made 

by one faction to set up his grandfather, Arvid Trolle, against Sten the 
Elder, while his father, Eric Trolle, had lost the government by the election 
of the younger Sture This Gustavus Trolle was of a temper that never for- 
gave a past wrong, real oi fancied, although the administrator himself, to bring 
about a reconciliation, had promoted his election to thok archbishopric, 

Their animosities now’ led to open wai, in consequence whereof Gustavus 
Trolle, after a Danish fleet had fruitlessly endeavoured to relieve him, was 
unanimously declaied at the diet of Arboga to have forfeited his office, and 
his tortitied castle of Stacket was demolished Next year Christian himself 
accomplished a landing in the neighbourhood of Stockholm, but suffered a 
complete overtlu'ow from Sten Sture. In this battle, fought at the Brenn- 
kirk, July 22nd, 1518, and celebrated in a popular ballad, the Swedish banner 
was borne by the young Gustavus Eiicsson Vasa Being afterwards sent as a 
hostage to the Danish fleet on the occasion of a personal interview which the 
king requested with the administrator, he was carried off prisoner to Denmark, 
contrary to the pledged faith of the former, along with Hemming Gadd and 
four other Swedish nobles. Thither Christian also returned, after he had so 
treacherously broken off the negotiations which he had himself commenced. 
By the papal command, an investigation was instituted into the charges 
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which tlie deposed archbishop had brought against Sten, at the see of Rome, 
A spiritual court commenced its sittings in Denmark; the administrator with 
all his adherents was excommunicated, and the whole kingdom was placed 
under an interdict. * 

“The Swedes,” says Olaus Petri COM Peterson), “did not in the least 
regard this ban and interdict.” Christiiin, however, procured the expedition of 
the sentence to be committed to himself, and the whole of the year 1519 was 
spent in making preparations. New taxes were imposed, levies were made 
in various countries; and m the beginning of 1520, the Danish army broke 
into Sweden under their general Otte Krumpen, who caused the papal ban to 
be affixed to all the churches upon the inarch Sten encountered the invaders 
on the ice of Lake Asunden, by Bogesund, in Vestergotland; he was wounded 
at the opening of the battle, and obliged to be carried out of the conflict, the 
issue of which was decided by this disastei Being conveyed to Strengnas, he 
soon received intelligence that the Danes, to whom a Swedish nobleman 
pointed out the way, had surrounded the intrenchment in the forest of Tived, 
had cut to pieces the troops stationed there, and were already on their march 
to Upland. Collecting the remains of his strength, he hastened to Stockholm, 
but died in his sledge upon the ice of Lake Malar, Februaiy 3rd, 1520. By 
his death, all government in Sweden was dissolved, the magnates indeed held 
consultations, but no one had couiage to command, or will to obey. .The 
country-people gathered in the view of attempting a stand againai; the enemy, 
but from want of a leader were soon dispersed by the foreign soldiery, whose 
track was marked by homicide and conflagration, and who insolently boasted 
that they would not care although in Sweden it should rain peasants from 
heaven, The heroical Christina Gyllenstierna alone, widow of Sten, and the 
mother of four children still of tender age, did not lose heart; she continued 
to defend Stockholm, and refused to accede to the convention ratified with 
the Danish generals at a baronial diet convoked in Upsala, by which Christian 
was acknowledged king, on condition that he should govern conformably to 
the laws of Sweden and the Treaty of Kalmar, and not exact vengeance for 
what had passed. 

These engagements were personally confirmed by the king upon arriving 
with his fleet before Stockholm, with the express addition, that the measures 
adopted against Gusta,vus Trolle, who was now restored to his office, should 
be forgotten and forgiven. The same promises were repeated in the king's 
letter to all the provinces, and being seconded by the efforts of the prelates 
and the nobility, completely disarmed the resistance still kept up by the 
people, These assurances were again renewed when Hermning Gadd, after a 
life spent in struggling against Danish domination, now appeared in his old 
age as its advocate, and by the weight of his influence at length induced Chris- 
tina Gyllenstierna to surrender Stockholm, although against the wish of the 
burghers. _ When the king in the autumn returned to Sweden, and was 
crowned in Stockholm, he once more confiimed by oath and reception of 
the sacrament the securities he had given. But at this very moment Chris- 
tian had resolved that the blood of the chief men of Sweden should be shed, 
although he himself “ appeared friendly to all, and was very merry and 
pleasant in his demeanour, caressing some with hypocritical kisses, and 
others with embraces, clapping his hands, smiling, and displaying on all hands 
tokens of affection." The instigator of this resolution was Didrik Slaghbk, 
formerly a barber, and a relative of Sigbrit, a Dutch huckster, who by the 
beauty of her daughter had gamed an ascendancy over the king’s mind, which 
sho had tact enough to preserve during his whole reign. 
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The Carnage of Stockholm 


On the third day of the solemnities which followed the coronation, the 
gates hf the castle of Stockholm were unexpectedly barred, and the archbishop 
Gustavu^ Trolle came into the king’s presence, to complain of the violences 
and injuries suffered by himself and. the archiepiscopal see of Upsala, at the 
hands of the deceased administrator, for which he now demanded satisfaction. 
He was probably himself ignorant of the atrocities, for the perpetration of 
which he was to be used as an instrument. He is said, as we may conclude 
from a contemporary account, to have maintained that the question of pun- 
ishment and compensation«mu8t be referred to Rome; but the king negatived 
his proposal, declaring that the matter should be adjudicated forthwith. As 
the prelate's charges were really directed again Sten Sture, his widow Chris- 


tina Gyllenstierna stood up and appealed to the resolution of the estates, 

whereby Gustavus Trolle was unani- _ 

mously declared to have forfeited his 

dignity, and which the principal spin- 

tual and secular lords had subscribed 

under an express obligation to common 

responsibility. Such of these as were 

now present, and among them two 

bishops, were immediately seized and 

thrown into prison; the remainder 

were confined over night in the castle 

— the clergy in a separate chamber./ 

The following morning, the 8th of '. 'i //i 

November, at nine m the forenoon, V 

several of the Swedish clergy, who had *. 7 a yj ^ . Airfr 

been shut up during the night, were ' f 

called to the large hall, where they, to- * t J > r fi 

gethcr with Jons Beldenack, Gustavus h ‘h 
Trolle, the bishops, Hans Brask, and onmaTiAK ir 

Otte Swinhufwud, were to form a (uai-issin 


spiritual court. Jons Beldenack then 

put to them the question whether those who had conspired against the pope 
and the holy chair of Rome ought not to be consideied heretics. Some of 
the priests were agreed with Christian, and answered “ Yes.” Otheis did 
not perceive what this was meant to conceal, and answered, “ Yes.” Others 
again, though they very well perceived the drift of*the question, also an- 
swered, “Yes.” The king was satisfied with the result, and pronounced the 
rest of the judgment himself — that the Swedish lords, having set themselves 
against the pope, weie hpetics according to the judgment of the court, and 
therefore should as heretics die. 


The whole of that day the city gates weie shut, so that none could get 
out. Early in the morning the tiurapeters rode round the town, proclaiming 
that no citizen was to dare, for his life, to leave his house, till permission was 
again granted to do so. Large crowds of armed Danes were placed here and 
there on the chief squares, loaded cannon were drawn out on the Great 
square with their muzzles pointed towards the principal streets. The whole 
town was in a dread and solemn expectation. The castle gates were at last 
thrown open at noon; and a mighty body of armed soldiers first appeared, 
and placed themselves in two long lines, reaching from the casEe to the town 
house. The imprisoned Swedish lords were led between them as far as the 
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Great square, where a strong guard of Danish soldieis closed around them. 
The people who had now regained permission to leave their houses, streamed 
in that direction, and with anguish and alarm beheld the frightful piepara- 
tions. Sir Nils Lycke, the new knight, now appeared on the balcony t)f the 
town hall, and addressed his speech to the assembled multitude thus “ Ye 
good men, aie not to wonder at what yqhere behold, for these men altogether 
were wicked heretics, disobedient to the holy father m Rome They have laid 
powder under the castle to kill the king, who would notwithstanding have 
spared them, but Archbishop Gustavus Trolle has three times knelt before 
him and demanded justice.” 

Bishop Vincent, from the square below, now intenupted him, and called 
aloud that all this was lies and nonsense, but that God would yet punish 
Christian’s cruelty and treachery Sir Anders Karlsson and Anders Rut, 
two councillors of Stockholm, also loudly called on the other Swedes, begging 
and beseeching them in future not to permit themselves to be deceived by 
false promises, but one day to avenge this terrible treachery and tyranny. 
The Danish soldiers now made a great noise, so that their words could no 
longer be distinguished, and at the Icing’s order (it is said, that from a window 
in the town hall he looked on during the whole proceedings) the execution 
began, and Klas Bille placed himself at hand to receive the golden chain and 
ring of every knight before he was beheaded. The prisoners then imploied 
that they might at least be permitted first to confess and_recel 1 ^e the holy 
sacrament. But even this was refused, ai),d Bishop Matthias was led forth 
first. While he was kneeling with clasped and uplifted hands, his secretary 
Olaus Petri and the latter’s brother rushed forward, but before they couM 
reach the spot, their beloved master’s head had fallen before one blow of the 
sword, and rolled towards them on the ground, Beside themselves with 
horror, they cried out that this was an inhuman action. “ For these words 
they were immediately seized and dragged within the circle, and would cer- 
tainly have been executed had not some German soldiers saved them.”^ 

Bishop Vincent was next beheaded, and then came the senators’ turn — 
Eric Lejonhufwud, Knut Kurk, Eric Johansson Vasa, father of Gustavus Vasa, 
Eric Ryning, Eric Gyllenstierna, Eskil Baner, Joachim Brahe, and thirteen 
nobles and knights of the senate. These were followed by the three -burgo=^ 
masters of the town, and thirteen of the town council, together with fifteen of 
the chief citizens, some of whom, without the slightest warning, were snatched 
out of their houses, and led to execution A citizen named Lars Hansson was 
standing in tears beholding this terrible scene; the soldiers dragged him within 
their lines, and he was^piade to pay with his death for his compassion. At last 
the execution stopped for that dayj the heads were set up on poles, with the 
exception of that of Bishop Matthias, to whom, in consideration of his great 
services to the king, this favour was shown that, instead of being impaled, it 
was laid between his feet. The dead bodies were left wdiere they had fallen, 
to the horror of all. A violent ram came on, which yet more disfigured the 
pale lemains, and redly dyed water ran everywhere from the Great square 
down into the streets, bearing a bloody witness to what had there talcen 
place. 

The second day, Friday the 9th, Christian remarked that many had hid- 

“ Tlicse t«'o biotlicis liad stmliud at tlie UiiiveiMty of ^Vitt(>nbcig iii Germany. Ewert 
Leiif, one of the Gorin.m soldieiq, bad hppu them tbeie", mid bebevmg tliem to be Germans, 
reineaentpd to Ins comrades that, not being Suedes, tlipv ought io be spared. This bad its 
ofEeet, , the brotlmrs oscaped, and some years later afforded Gustavus Vasa signal assistance in 
the introduction of Lutbeiauisni into Sweden. 
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den tliemsclves whom he would willingly have murdered, he therefore made 
a proclamation that the inhabitants might now freely show themselves, for he 
did not intend to punish any more. Some were simple enough to permit this 
trick 150 deceive them, and imprudently showed themselves, on which the 
massacre recommenced. Six or eight were beheaded on the square, the 
gallows w^re continually full of dead Ijodies, and the servants of the deceased 
bids, who came to town ignolant of what had happened, were often pulled 
from their horses with so much haste, that they were hoisted on the gallows, 
booted and spurred, as they had come. The king’s soldiers and satellites 
broke into the houses, murdering the men, violating the women, and plunder- 
ing every wheie. They bore away as much as they could cairy; and it seemed 
to them enough to leave the bare walls standing for the widows and father- 
less children. The corpses leinained this whole day and night still lying on 
the Great square; and with horror and loathing the people saw the dogs 
begin to tear the remains of so many noble and innocent men. As the air, 
was yet mild, a poisonous exhalation began to arise, which, it was feared 
would bring the plague, it was therefore determined that the bodies should 
be carried away before the break of the Sabbath morn. Jons Bcldenack, 
however, remembered that they, ^ heretics, could not be buried in form, but 
ought, property, to be burnt, which was done. A huge pyre was erected in 
thS'^southern suburb on the very spot where St. Catherine's church now 
stands, to which the pale and mangled corpses were carried by cartloads, and 
there burned to ashes. , 

Christian seemed to have given himself up to a sort of madness of rage 
and fury. He ordered that the body of Sten Sture the Younger should be 
tom from his grave m Riddarholm church, and it is said that in his frenzy he 
bit at the halt-consumed remains. He also caused the remains of the young 
son of Lord Sten and Lady Christina, who had died dm mg the siege, to be 
disinteried. He permitted the revengeful Gustavus Trolle to disentomb the 
remains of the reverend father Martm Jonsson, who had, while he was Sten 
Store’s secretary, highly offended the archbishop. These three bodie.s weie 
carried to the great pyre on the Sodermalm to be burnt with tlie rest, and the 
quarters of the town of St. Catherine’s church, still beai the name of Sture, 
in memory of the dead. 

Christian next called Christina Gyllenstierna to his presence. When she, 
in her soirow and despair, presented herself before him, he bid her choose 
whether she would be burned, drowned, or buried alive. The noble lady 
fainted at his feet. The entreaties of the witiies.ses of this scene, her own 
tears and great riche, s, at last mollified the tyrant; tjpt she was obliged to 
promise to recall her young son from Daiitzic that he might be educated in 
Denmark. Her mother, the old Lady Sigrid Banf-r, who by a former mar- 
riage was gi’andinother of Gustavus Vasa, was shut up in a bag and tin own 
into the stream, but some of the people on the shore succeeded m .saving her 
by promising Christian her great fortune — for this was the best way to 
soften him to mercy. Lady Sigrid was taken up; but she herself, her two 
daughters. Lady Christina and Lady Cecilia of Eka, two of Gustavus Vasa’.s 
sisters, together with many other noble and honourable women, were carried 
away as hostages to Copenhagen, and shut into the dreadful dungeon, called 
the Blue Tower. There Gustavus Vasa’s mother and two sisters died, and 
many others, of hunger, thirst, and cold; and those who escaped with their 
lives had to thank Queen Isalaella’s mildness alone, who against her cruel 
husband’s will, softened their captivity as much as lay in her power. 
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Further Atrocities 

Not m Stockholm alone did the blood-thirsty monarch let the sword of 
the executioner massacre the Swedes he commenced similar executions 
throughout the country. Such a king had taken care to place officers whom 
neither shame nor horror could withhold from the performance of such a com- 
mand Didrik Slaghok, who succeeded Vindent in his bishopric, and was 
likewise appointed governor of the castle of Stockholm, Jons Beldenack who 
succeded Matthias in Stiengnas, Anders Perssons in Orebro, Joran Matsson, 
and the young Sir Thomas in Finland, all possessed the king’s greatest confi- 
dence in this matter, and never for an instant spent a thought on shedding 
Swedish blood These persecutions were carried on in every province, and 
many of the Swedish nobles were despicable enough to betray each other to 
the Danes, seeking thus a hateful and contemptible revenge for private and 
often insignificant disputes. 

Some days after the massacre in Stockholm, Christian received the news 
that his queen had borne him a daughter. The miserable flatterer Gregorius 
Holst prepared a great festivity. The citizens were invited to assemble for 
a magnificent repast in the town hall, to be followed by dancing and other 
amusements, in demonstration of their joy at the happy news. The enter- 
tainment was to take place at the expense of the burghers; and one may 
imagine with what satisfaction the^ paid their money, and their wives danced 
with their bloody qppressois. Christian tljen published a manifesto through- 
out the kingdom, in which he declared that, tne Swedish lords whom he had 
beheaded having been heretics, their death alone was able to deliver the 
country from the pope’s curse and excommunication, and that, as this had 
now taken place, he would be at liberty to rule the country according to its 
old laws. The government during his absence was to be superintended by 
Archbishop Gustavus Trolle and his father, Sir Eric Trolle. 

Christian, still fearing a rebellion, renewed the old resolution of the council 
of Linkdping, made in 1153, that no peasant should bear arms; and he even, 
in many places, had them taken from them by force. It was not a little 
humiliating and hard for the Swedes to see the Danes, proud and triumphant, 
rob them of their guns, bows, and swords. It is related that some, irritatecl 
beyond endurance, suffered the words to escape them, that iron and swords 
should not be wanting to punish the tyrant, as long as they were permitted 
to retain their feet to pursue, and their hands to revenge. To this the arro- 
gant conquerors replied that a hand and foot might well be cut off from the 
Swedish peasant, he^ould be able, notwithstanding, with one hand and a 
wooden leg to steer his plough. This senseless. report was spread, believed, 
and caused a general panic; for Christian’s unnatural cruelty was such that 
the incredible became credible. 

At last, in December, he prepared for his return; the wheel, the gallows, 
and bloody executioners marked his journey. In Nykdping he caused his 
own favourite, Bias Holst, to be hung. He passed Christmas in Linkoping 
with Bishop Hans Brask, who betrayed to him two of Sture’s most devoted 
friends, Sven Hok and Peter Smed — they were both quartered and exposed 
on the wheel. Pie laid hold of Sir Lindorm Ribbing in Jonkoping, and 
beheaded him and his servants. Shortly after, seeing by chance Sir Lin- 
dorm’s two little boys, the one eight and the other six years old, and fearing 
their revenge at a future period, he determined to make away with them 
both. The eldest boy was led out first and was beheaded. The younger 
looked at th% streaming blood and the red stains on his brother’s clothes, 
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Without knowing what it meant; but when he was led out, he turned with 
childish innocence to the executioner, and said; "Dear man, don't stain ray 
shirt like my brother's, for then mamma will whip me.” The executioner, 
meltech at these words, threw the sword from him, and said: “ I would rather 
blood my own shirt than thine.” But the tiger-hearted Christian, who had 
been an eVe-witness of this heart-rending spectacle, was not to be touched by 
it. In a fury, he called for a "more savage servant, who struck off the heads 
of the innocent child and the compassionate executioner. From this he pro- 
ceeded to Nydala cloister, and continued the same course there. But enough 
has been already said of his madness and fury. 

In this detestable assemblage of crimes, it is a consolation to find some 
noble-minded men who dared to breast the dangerous stream. When Suckot, 
the emperor Charles’ legate, found that by all his exhortations he could not 
restrain Christian from the massacre in Stockholm, he left him suddenly, 
expressing his abhorrence of such a deed. Sir Otte Krumpen abandoned 
Christian immediately, and would no longer serve such a master. The 
Danish nobles detested and cursed their king’s treachery, and Severin Noiby 
openly protected the Swedish lords who took refuge with him — but these 
were not many. Death or dread had concealed many in the grave, and the 
poor remnant* in the inaccessible mountains. If they had by their selfishness, 
ambition, litigiousness, and stubbornness during previous ages prepared so 
many misfortunes for their native land, they had now themselves paid the 
bitterest penalty. But Christian^ the means of punishment, we cannot con- 
template 111 his dreadful progress* without horror, from the moment he had 
determined on the impious and monstrous treachery we have related. Neither 
compassion nor the fear of God nor the advice of Ids friends, his own reason 
nor his own advantage, were in any way able to stem his fury. He had 
thrown himself, with firm determination, into the path of crime; blindly lie 
rushed on in it, trampling justice, humanity, and virtue, boldly under his 
feet; and flung himself at last with greater haste into the deep destruction 
which already had long awaited the royal criminal.fl 

In these sanguinary proceedings, we may be surprised at the little defer- 
ence whicli Christian showed to the church. _ Tliough her avowed servant, 
the minister of her vengeance, he did not hesitate to violate her long-estab- 
hshed rights, whenever his own interests or caprice intervened Of this 
disposition he afforded two signal proofs immediately after his return from 
Sweden, and he also showed how little dependence his most necessary crea- 
tures could place on the continuance of his favour Early in 1520, he had 
forced the chapter of Lund to annul their election of an archbishop, and place 
one ot his favourites on the,vacant throne. In this violence, his design was 
to find a ready instrument for some purposes which he had in view. One of 
these was the restoration to the crown of the isle of Bornholm — the posses- 
sion of which had long been a subject of dispute between the chapter and 
his predecessors. He demanded from the new primate the cession of the 
island. The position of the latter was one of difficulty. On the one hand, 
there was his oath to maintain at all risks the rights and nx’ivileges of his 
church; on the other, was the royal displeasure, which seldom spared its 
victims. In this emergency he obtained permission to resign his dignity and 
retire into a monastery; but he soon left his retreat, and hastened to Romo, 
to complain of the violence which he had sustained. The canons, thus left to 
Christian's influence, were terrified into the cession, and into the election of 
the notorious Didrik Slaghok now bishop of Skara, to the vacant dignity In 
his administration of Sweden — of which he had been appointed one of the 
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regents — this worthy had successfully imitated the violence of his master. 
The complaints which rose from every quarter against him were received by 
Christian at the moment of his return from a short visit to his brother-m-law, 
the emperor Charles; and their inefficacy was proved by the elevatioil of the 
obnoxious churchman to the supremacy of Denmark. 

The arrival of a papal legate, whose mission was evidently to inquire into 
the Stockholm massacre, gave him at first Some uneasiness; but he soon 
divined the character of the stranger, a Dominican friar, whose good opinion 
he gained by extravagant praises of the order, and by the most delicate per- 
sonal attentions. Still, the complaints of the celebrated Johannes Magnus, 
canon of Linkoping, then at the Roman court, aiul the fact that two bishops, 
besides other ecclesiastics, had been executed by his commands, were too 
giave even for the most reverend Dominican to overlook; and the king found 
it necessary to sacrifice the new primate of Denmark The career of this 
Avretch was now at its close: as he had not received his bulls of confirmation, 
he Avas bishop only in virtue of the royal nomination. His person, therefore, 
was not yet invested with the necessary episcopal sanctity, and he Avas 
delivered over to the secular arm, as the sole author of the massacre, and was 
burned to death in the public square of Copenhagen (1522). This holocaust 
Avas intended to propitiate the legate. The zeal with which the king destroyed 
everything Lutheran in his dominions (and many attempts at reforma-tion 
had been made both by his father and himself) was a more acceptable ofter- 
ing. The piety of the good friar Avas gr^atified by the royal wish that all 
the monasteries of Denmark Avere subject to the rule of St Dominic, and by 
the ardour with which he was aided in effecting the objects of his mission. 
The character of Christian was represented to tliepopein the most favourable 
colours, and his absolution from all church censures recommended. But 
Adrian VI, who now ascended the papal throne, took a diffeient view of the 
affair, and entrusted the legatine authority to Johannes Magnus, who Avas 
sent iirto Sweden to examine the matter de novo The iieAV functionary after 
a careful examination threw the blame on the king, and declared Gustavus 
Trolle incapable of holding the primacy of Sweden. Two years afterwards, 
the sentence was confirmed by Clement VII; but no step was taken to punish 
the royal criminal. 


Giistaviis Vasa 

Before the termination of this affair, SAveden was the theatre of events 
which forever terminated the authority of Denmark over that kingdom. 
Though, by a royal decree, the peasantry were disarmed — though the fortresses 
AA’ere filled with garrisons devoted to the king, and all places of trust by his 
adherents — he had scarcely left the country, when the public mind began to 
recover its vigour, and to devise the means of his downfall. The instrument 
designed by Providence for this purpose was the captive Gustavus Vasa. 
Whether the patriotism of this noble equalled his ambition, or his thirst for 
revenge, may be doubted; but if his motives have been too highly esteemed, 
and his general character over-rated, there can be no dispute as to the good 
of which he was the cause — that he Avas the saviour of his country. That he 
had many faults, will be acknowledged by everybody out of Sweden, but this 
only proves that he Avas a man; and if great undertakings should devolve on 
the immaculate only, history would have none to record. His own wrongs 
sank the most deeply into the soul of the captive (he had not heard of his 
father’s murder before he effected his escape); he Avas agitated by apprehen- 
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sion of the future, since under such a king he could scarcely hope to end his 
days m peace. To escape was his fust resolve But how elude the vigilance 
of his keepers? He feigned resignation to his lot, and so won the confidence 
of his poble guardian Eric Baner, that he was guarded with much less strict- 
ness; he was allowed to walk, and even to hunt, for hours together, in the 
vicinity of the fortress where he was confined. 

One fine morning he assunaed the disguise of a peasant, passed undiscov- 
ered through the gates, and proceeded with such diligence as to reach 
Flensburg the following clay at noon. By entering into the service of a cattle- 
drover who was proceeding with a herd into Saxony, he escaped the notice of 
the men whom Baner had sent in pursuit of him; and he safely reached 
Lubeck. There he made himself known to the authorities, in the belief that 
they who had so lecently assisted Chiistina, 
the widow of Steii Sture, would be ready to 
assist him For some months, howevei, 
he was in great jeopardy the lepublic 
knew its interests too well to cjuairel 
openly with the king, who reclaimed the 
fugitive, with the most terrible menaces 
in case of a jiefusal Banch’, his gaoler, 
also appeared to demand him, and he hacl 
reasons to be apprehensive that he would 
be delivered into the hands of his enemies. 

Such, no doubt, would have been his fate, 
b,ut for the juncture of favourable circum- 
stances. In the first place, the doctrines 
of Luther were making great progress in 
Lubeck, and Gustavus embraced them — 
whether through conviction, or with the 
view of obtaining the support of the re- 
formed party, can be known only to the Om- 
niscient. In the next place, he had an enga- 
ging presence and much natural eloquence; 
ancTlie had little difficulty in persuading 
some of the senators that to deliver him into the hands of an hereditary 
foe — one nece,s&arily hostile to the prosperity of the city — would not onl}’- 
be the most foolish policy, but a deep stain on the hospitality of the place. 
Again, the union of Sweden and Denmark had never been approved by the 
people of Lubeck: it might, if consolidated, render the monarch too powerful 
a rival m commerce, and it would certainly destroy tlTe opportunity, so long 
enjoyed, of profiting by the dissensions of the two kingdoms. Sweden, from 
apprehension of the Danish yoke, would always be the ally of the Hanse 
Towns, and especially of Lubeck Interest, therefore, turned the scale; and 
the resolution was taken to provide the noble Swede with a vessel, and send 
him back to his own country 

In May, 1520, some months previous to the massacre of Stockholm, Gus- 
tavus landed at Kalmar. This place had not yet acknowledged the Danes; 
but it had little chance, and less desire, of resisting. His eloquence had no 
effect either on the garrison or the inhabitants; and in some appiehension 
for his personal safety, he precipitately left the place. As all the other for- 
tresses were in the hands of the Danes, and as his departure from Lubeck was 
known both in Sweden and Denmark, and a price was put on his head, his 
motions could not fail to be attended with extreme danger.-i Proceeding 
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through Smaland and Ostergotland, he was compelled frequently to change 
his disguise, to travel by night rather than by day, and to choose the least 
frequented paths. At length he reached the house of his brother-in-law, the 
senator Brahe, where he found a hospitable reception but no encouragement 
for tus ambitious designs. Both his sister and the senator opposed them, and 
earnestly besought him to renounce an enterprise which would be foilowed by 
ruin. The rural gentry to whom he addressed Jiimself were not more favour- 
able. the peasantry were equally indifferent; and he was advised by some to 
make his peace with Chiistian. “ Whoever is king,” replied the people, “ u'e 
must labour We have herring and salt under Christian, and we should have 
no more under any other ruler.” 

Finding these people too reasonable for his vietvs, Gustavus, who was now 
informed of the massacre at Stockholm, and who had reason to fear lest the 
fate of his father should speedily be his own, hastened into Dalecarlia. That 
region, as we have had frequent opportunities of remarking, had always been 
distinguished for the restless disposition of its inhabitants Isolated from the 
rest of the kingdom, and impassable in many places from its vast forests, deep 
marshes, and abrupt mountains, it had preserved an independence unknown 
to other provinces. The poverty of the people, too, had offered no induce- 
ment to tne rapacity of power; and their strength, their couragg, their love of 
freedom — the necessary results of their hardy life, their temperate habits, and 
their consciousness of strength — rendered them impatient of any attempt on 
the part of the government either to abridge their privileges, or t?) load them 
■with new taxes. This hardy race heard with anger of the dreadful scenes in tlie 
capital, they detested the Danish yoke; but then they had equal reason to 
detest the rapacity of their own nobles, which it recjuired all their energy to 
resist, Among them Gustavus might find a greater degree of security than 
anywhere else, but even there were men eager to deliver him into the hands of 
the Danes, and to defeat tieachery, he was frequently compelled to change 
alike his gaiments and his place of refuge. On one occasion, while the master 
of the house in which he was entertained went to the nearest military station 
to reveal his name and designs, the wife, more compassionate, contrived the 
means of his escape. Frequently, therefore, was he forced to bury himself in 
the deepest obscurity, and to trust to the most precarious means of support 
It has been said that he worked in the mines as a common labourer; that his 
rank was at length discovered by his embroidered collar; that he was recognised 
by a neighbouring gentleman; that he obtained a wonderful ascendency over 
the sons of the cavern, and by degrees prepared them to be his assistants in 
the subversion of the Danish yoke. All this is romance, like a thousand other 
incidents, to which tllB imagination of poets, and of historians no leas inven- 
tive than poets, has given rise. That on one Occasion he hired himself to 
thresh the corn of a farmer, seems to be true; but this expedient was not 
adopted for securing a maintenance so much as for temporary safety. 

After many wanderings, many disguises, many hair-breadth escapes from 
treachery, even more than from his Danish pursuers, Gustavus harangued a 
great multitude who had repaired to Mora for the celebration of the Christ- 
mas festivities. _ The picture which he drew of ancient plenty under the gov- 
ernment of their own princes, W'as chiefly drawn from imagination, since the 
“ good old times ” in which every mind is fond of dwelling, are fair only at 
A distance; but it answered his purpose. It made a deep impression on 
hearers who had little happiness in the present, and who, therefore, beheld it 
in the past. Wlien he spoke of the insults which Christian had heaped upon 
the national -character — of his perfidiousness, bloodshed, and tyranny — of 
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the rapacity for which many of the Danish officers had distinguished them- 
selves; ancf still more, when he spoke of the exactions, the insults, the wrongs 
in store for them — that they were to be deprived of their dearest liberties, and 
transformed into slaves, for the benefit of their Danish masters — he roused 
his hearers to the highest pitch of indignation. Artfully alluding to their 
strength, which, if concentrated, would be capable of effecting anything, he 
offered to obtain for them tlie,restoration of their ancient happiness, if they 
would support him. His eloquence induced about two hundied to join him; 
the rest would wait the course of events, and help him to the throne or scaf- 
fold, according to his success or failure. Of the handful who did join him, 
more were actuated by hope of plunder than by love of freedom. But this 
was a beginning, which was-all that the adventurer wished With this little 
band, which was soon augmented by the idle and the industrious, the male- 
factor and the patriot, he overran the more obnoxious districts, plundered or 
destroyed the houses of all the Danish adherents, inteicepted the local taxes, 
massacred every enemy to Sweden, — that is, every friend to the Union of 
Kahnar — and inspired with some alarm not merely the provincial govern- 
ors, but the regents to whom Christian had confided the administration of 
the kingdom. At the head of three thousand lesolute followers, he now 

f irepared for higher achievements. He forced whole provinces to declare 
or him, and,'while organising a larger force, had the satisfaction of hearing 
that^one of his captains had defeated a body of Danish and Swedish troops, 
sent by the>egents to exterminate him. In another engagement he was less 
fortunate, but as the number of his followers hourly increased — for when 
was the standard of rebellion in any country erected in vain? — he was so far 
fihm losing his confidence that, in a public manifesto, he declared Christian a 
usuroer whom he was resolved to punish. 

His next exploit was the reduction of Vesteras, a town which, from its 
position on the high road between Dalecarlia and Stockholm, was of the utmost 
importance as a military^ station. The citadel refused to surrender; but it 
was closely invested, while detachments were spared from the main body to 
besiege four other fortresses, which were at length forced or persuaded to 
capitulate. The next object of assault was Upsala, the archbishop of which, 
as head of the regency, was peculiarly obnoxious to the patriots. The place, 
incapable of a long defence, soon opened its gates; the canons were immedi- 
ately expelled, were sharply upbraided for their attachment to a foreign yoke, 
and required to take the oath of allegiance to the liberator. Trembling and 
irresolute, they recmested permission to consult their chief, then in Stock- 
holm, and a short delay was granted them for that purpose. The indignant 
primate insisted on being the bearer of his answer at thc'head of a select body 
of troops; and he arrived within half a league of Upsala, at a moment when 
Gustavus had weakened himself by allowing many of his followers to repair 
to the harvest. Unable to resist, the latter was compelled to evacuate the 
place. But this check was temporary; reinforcements were soon collected, 
and before the archbishop could reach Stockholm on his return, he was 
defeated by one of the liberator’s captains. Elated by this success, Gus- 
tavus himself hastened to the capital, and invested it in form. 

Christian Aids His Own Domifall 

During these events, what was the conduct of Christian? He has been 
accused of crimes equal in atrocity to those which he had pei petrated at 
Stockholm. He informed Gustavus, we are told, that if the siqge of Stock- 
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holm were not immediately raised, he would put to death the mother and 
sister of that noble, and with them all the Swedish ladies whom he held in 
captivity. The menace being disregarded, proceeds the stoiy (which a him- 
dred pens have repeated), all were di’owned, and many of them weye pre- 
viously compelled to make the sacks in which they weie cast into the river. 
The character of Chiistian need not be minecessanly blackened,' howevei , 
for it IS daik enough. The mother and sistendied of the plague; the other 
pnsoneis were lestored by the successor of Christian.^ 

The gairison of Stockholm defended the place with great bravery ; it even 
forced the assailants to encamp at a greater distance from the walls, and 
though, owing to the uiipiepaietl state of Denmark, supplies could not soon be 
expected, theie was no prospect of an iimnedifito reduction of the place, 
Gu.stavus, thcicforc, turned the siege into a blockade, and marched detach- 
ments into other quartern of the kingdom, both to increase the number of his 
adherents by compulsory levies, and to gam possession of such towns as had 
hitherto refused to acknowledge him His followeis were now so numerous, 
his hope of ultimate success so flattering, that in August, 1521, he convoked 
a geneial diet at Vadstena. Many of the nobles through jealousy of Ins 
a.scendancj'^, some thiough attachment to the Union of Kalmar, refused to 
attend; but the gi cater part was piescnt, and most of the towjis were repic- 
sented by their deputies. The assembly, indeed, was a numerous one, and 
animated by the best spirit. The speech of Gustavus had on this occftsion 
less of his wonted exaggeration, moie reason, more argument, more patriotism. 
It was heard with applause, he was justlj» hailed as the lilicrator of Sweden, 
and might easily have obtained the crown, had not good policy induced him 
decline that which could not add to his power, but would bo sure to disgust 
many of his supporter.? and alienate many of the oldest nolnlity. The titles 
of adnimisti abor and of captam-geiieral, he willingly lecoivcd, and at the 
same time he expressed liis readiness to support, on some future occasion 
any candidate for the ciown who might have a majority of suffrages. For 
this speech he has been much lauded, but its policy was at least equal to its 
magnanmiity, for he well biew that the most powerful, the most successful 
of candidates — in othei words, himself — must obtain the prize. 

The cause of Gmstavus, being thus rendered legitimate by the sanction 
of the people, could not fail to increase in prosperity The most unportant 
fortresses opened their gates to him. Stocicliolm, indeed, still held out; but 
the garrison was mutinous for want of pay, and the primate Trollo, with one 
of his suffragans, hastily retired into Denmark, under the pretext of obtaining 
new supplies. Their reception liy a monarch whom the intelligence of every 
clay soured, was not f^e most grateful. But they had reason to congratulate 
themselves on their escape, when they leamecFthat, in the irritation of his 
feelmgs, he had transmittecl orders to the Danish governors to execute all the 
Swedes — especially the nobles — whom they could seize Some obeyed 
the order; some, instead of becoming the instruments of another atrocious 
massacre, passed over to the service of Gustavus. There was at all times an 
infatuation m the conduct of this prince, indicative of Ins impending fall. 
While he exasperated everybody, he made no serious effort to avert the loss 
of a kingdom. His adramal Norby, however, fought nobly for him, and pre- 

[* Dunliain's version of tliis incident is not accepted by tbe Swedisb writers. Qeiner/ states 
tlvat tile mother and sistor of Gustavus were thrown into dungeons, wlieie they died either of 
plague or, na Gustavus complained, by violence Fryxell® accepts tbo story that Christian 
sent letters to Gustavus threatening to drown tbo captite wives and daughters of the victims 
of the Stockholm massacre and to torture Gustavus’ mother, and adds that the latter died of 
want and neglc#t ] 
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served the three keys of the realm: Stockholm, Kalmar, and Abo. Had he 
himself done what his chancellor in Sweden advised him to do — sent an array 
through the Gothlands to the relief of Stockholm — a gi’eat portion of the 
kingdopi would have returned to its obedience. 

But Christian had other difficulties besides those of the Swedish rebellion, 
and his rain was not to come from that quarter. Those difficulties, and 
still more his own conduct, were hastening the period of his domination in 
Denmark itself. He offended Ins uncle Frederick, by obtaining from the 
emperor letters patent transfeiiing the right of investing Schleswig and Hol- 
stein from the bishops of Lubeck to the kings of Denmark. Frederick, who 
had manifestly aspired to an independent sovereignty m those regions, was 
extremely dissatisfied with a change which must necessarily make them more 
dependent on the ciown than they had lately been. Yet for this act the king 
is surely not to be blamed; it might injure an individual, but it was for the 
good of the people. Tire manner, however, in which he attempted to enforce 
homage from the duke, was in the highest degree censurable. At Koldmg 
where he met that prince together with many Holstein nobles, he causerl 
gibbets to be erected to terrify them into the act, but the brutal exhibition 
only exasperated them. Again, after the Sweclish war, where troops of 
Schleswig and, Holstein were employed, he dismissed them to then homes 
without pay, without even the hoises which some of them had brought into 
the field. In the next place, he drew on himself the enmity of the people of 
Lubeck, not*mercIy by his new commercial regulations, but by his seizure of 
the supplies destmed for the insurgents of Sweden and Finland. That in 
bqth instances he was justifiable, will be readily admitted; yet policy should 
have taught him to manage a power that, by openly embracing the cause of 
Gustavus, must greatly increase the difficulties of his position The war 
with that formidable republic was immediately disastrous. Copenhagen was 
insulted; Elsinore was plundered and burnt. In these hostilities he could 
no longer rely on the aid of his uncle, or the people of Holstein, whom he had 
offended beyond forgiveness, and who were in no way obliged to assist in 
any expedition beyond the bounds of their own territoiies 

But his greatest crime was held to be one which, in the eyes of posterity, 
does him the most honour- his constant efforts to restrain the power of the 
lord over the vassal, of the noble over the serf. No class in Europe urged 
pretensions so monstrous, or committed acts so tyrannical, as the territorial 
lords of that kingdom, especially those of Jutland. In the two codes which 
Christian compiled — the one chiefly ecclesiastical, the other chiefly civil — 
he abolished as impious and wicked the custom of selling human creatures like 
brute beasts, and he peimitted serfs who weie ill-treateu', to fiee and settle in 
other provinces. All the provinces of Denmark were not equally guilty; in 
some — Skane for instance — the local customs were more favourable to that 
unfortunate class Another law — that which abolished the right of plundering 
shipwrecked mariners — was dictated by a kindred feeling of humanity, not 
unmixed, perhaps, with some delight of annoying the anstocracy. Whatever 
his motive, the benefit (so far, at least, as the law could be put into operation) 
was the same; and for it Christian must be no less praised by history. The 
laws which procured him the enmity of the church do him no less honour. He 
passed one snnilar to the English Statute of Mortmain: future bequests weie 
to be in money only. On every clergyman with a cure of souls, residence 
was to be compulsory. No bishop, when he travelled, was to have a greater 
suite than fourteen domestics, no archbishop, more than twenty. Against 
these ordinances churchmen declaimed with much anger: the king was 
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depriving them of their manifest right to expend tlieir revenues in whatever 
manner they pleased — to do what they would with their own. Nor were 
some, at least, of these holy personages less dissatisfied with the ordinance 
respecting shipwreck The bishops of Borglum and Viborg, and the arch- 
bishop ot Lund, openly exclaimed against it._ All three, says a contem- 
porary writer, were accustomed to send out their men to the coaste, to seize 
on all the property which the tempest tlrrew on the shore, aiul to kill without 
pity any of the crew that verrtured to resist spoliation. 

As the crown itself had extensive domains on the Jutland coast, the con- 
duct of the king in this case is the more to be praised. History has preserved 
the reply which he made to one of his officers who remonstrated with him on 
the loss that the royal revenues must sustain bV such an edict: “I would 
rather have no revenues at all, than that the poor manners should be so 
inhumanly treated.” Equally striking was his reply to another bishop, who 
complained of the ordinance in question as subversive of the ancient customs 
of the realm. The king observed that he had no wish to alter any ancient 
customs, except such as Avere contrary to the divine law. “And how,” 
demanded the other, “ is the ancient custom in regard to shipwi'eck contrary 
to that law’” “It is contrary,” was the reply, “ to two express command- 
ments: ‘Thou shalt not steal,’ ‘Thou shalt do no murder,’” ,By the law of 
Christian the authorities of the district were compelled to assist shipwrecked 
mariners in the preservation of their merchandise; but this assistance w^ not 
to be gratuitous; it was to be paid for by the mariners. * 

Bloodthirsty as was the character, tymnnical as were many acts, of this 
monarch, it may be doubted whether these hastened his downfall half so much 
as the noble ordinances to which we haA'-e alluded. As by them the nobfes 
and senators of Jutland were the most aggrieved, so they were the first to plot 
his deposition. Towards the close of 1522, the result of their secret associa- 
tion appeared in a solemn act, by which they forever renounced their allegiance 
to Christian and transferred it to Duke Frederick. The reasons Avhich they 
adduced for this extraordinary proceedmg were numerous, and no doubt, 
weighty. They could, indeed, scarcely exaggerate, when they dwelt on his 
tyi’anny; but, still, their own privileges, their OAvn immunities, were evidently 
the only things of which they really felt the violation. The prelates had an 
additional reason for his deposition, in the favour which he had shown to 
the apostles of Lutheranism. Before this act could reach him, he had proba- 
bly some notion of the real state of the provmce; he could not well, indeed, 
be ignorant of it. Yet he convoked, at Kallundborg in Zealand, the nobles 
of Jutland, Avhose opinion, he said, he wished to obtam respecting the pre- 
tensions of his uncle^to a portion of Norway, and the war with Lubeck and 
Sweden. That he had another object — the e'ktermination or the imprison- 
ment of the leading nobles — is affirmed by a contemporary muter. Of this 
opinion were the intended victims themselves, since not one of them repaired 
to the place of assembly. They might suspect that their secret consultations, 
and their correspondence with Duke Frederick — who, though little exposed 
in these transactions, was, beyond doubt, the soul of the conspiracy — were 
known to the king, and they could scarcely hope for more favour than the 
nobles of Norway and Sweden had experienced at his hands. Their refusal 
to obey the royal summons hastened the catastrophe. The act which deposed 
him was ingeniously laid before him, while the one that called Frederick to the 
throne Avas forwarded to that prince. Jutland Avas soon in arms; the duke 
prepared an army to take possession of the crown; and Christian iiastened 
to Kolding,-to consult Avith the handful of nobles Avho still adhered to him. 
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He was advised to try the effect of entreaties, i^romises, and engagements to 
do whatever his rigsraad should wish him to do; to exclaim against the 
injustice of condemning him unheard ; and to request a meeting with the most 
discontented of the aristocracy There was so much justice in the request 
that, had not his ruin been long determined, it must have been heard. After 
some dehry, the only answer returned was, that the estates (the nobles and 
prelates, for no other class w£?s requested, oi would have been allowed, to 
give an opinion) had abeady judged him; that another king, whose presence 
was daily expected, had been chosen; that his own evil deeds were known 
to everybody; and that no other oAudence w^as needed. Seeing the utter 
hopelessness of a reconciliation with that great piovmce, Christian passed into 
Funen, the estates of which acknowledged him; and from the people of 
Zealand he received even stronger assurances of support. Skane, too, through 
the influence of the primate this own cieature), was induced to declare for him. 
But probably none of these provinces had at this time much notion of the 
extent to which the conspiracy had been carried, for these acts were followed 
by no outward demonstration of assistance 

While Christian thiew himself into Copenhagen, which he declared his 
resolution of defending, the Jutland lebels (for history cannot give them a 
more honourable name) were not inactive They -wrote to all the other 
provinces, using alike entreaties and menaces to procure their co-operation. 
They enter^ into a close league with Lubeck, which was still at war with 
Christian, and which readily agreed to furnish both money and troops towards 
the common cause. They urged the preparations of Duke Frederick, who 
required little stimulus on the occasion. A civil war seemed inevitable, when, 
to the surprise of the kingdom, Christian, collecting all the money, the jewels, 
and oilier precious effects he could, abandoned Copenhagen in company with 
the despised Sigbrit, the archbishop of Sweden, and others whom his mis- 
fortunes could not alienate from him His object, according to his own 
account, was to solicit aid from his brother-in-law, the einperor Charles 
His departure was the signal for a general defection. The fate of Chi’istian 
was, henceforth, a melancholy one. A tempest, by which he lost most of his 
valuable effects, threw him on the coast of Norway With difficulty his life 
was saved; nor was his subsequent escape to the Low Countries without 
danger. He was no longer to taste the sweets of royalty. An exile for some 
years from his tin-one and country, with limited means of support, without 
the respect of his old adherents or the fear of his enemies, he could not attempt, 
without rashness, to regain possession of the crown. Yet, as we ^all per- 
ceive in the reign of his successor, that attempt he did make, and it had the 
result which might have been anticipated. It led to his close imprisonment 
for the remainder of his life — that is, for no less a period than twenty-seven 
years. 

By his_ queen, Isabella of Austria, Christian had issue: (1) John, who was 
educated in the Low Countries, by the famous Cornelius Agrippa, and who 
did not discredit his tutor; (2) Dorothea, married to Frederick the elector 
palatine; (3) Christina, married, first, to Francesco Sforza, duke of Milan, 
and afterwards to Francis, duke of Lorraine. Besides these, there were two 
princes who died young. 


FHBDEEICK 1 (1523-1533 A.D.) 

No sooner did Frederick hear of his nephew’s unexpected flight, than he 
hastened to Viborg, in Jutland, where he received the homage or the estates. 
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As his royalty was the work of the nobles of that impoitant province, he 
endeavoured to secure their favour by the most lavish concessions to their 
order. In criminal matters he gave them the power of life and death, with 
confiscation of substance, over their vassals, and in civil actions that of 
deciding in cases where the fines amounted to 40 marks "Never/' observes 
the chancellor Hoitfeld, "did the Danish nobility obtain sucli a^lvantages 
under former kings: from this pciiod; it bccftine equal, in power and rank, 
to the nobles of Schleswig and Holstein. Those of Noiway and Sweden have 
no such powers, even in Germany, they are enjoyed only by tlie princes of 
the empire, and the counts and barons with territorial jurisdiction; so that 
our gently, without titles or dignities, aie m this icspect on a par with those 
princes ” 

From these obseivations may be deduced the true cause of the revolution 
which we have just contemplated. The policy of Chiistian II wa.s to diminrsh 
tile overgrown privileges of the aiistociacy; and iii the same degree to elevate 
the peasantry and burgesses in the social scale. His expulsion was the 
effect of the ill-will engendered by that policy, and of the imderstanding 
betwpen the nobles and Duke Fiederick that the latter should not meiely 
undo what his nephew had done, but confer on the privileged orders rights 
which they never yet had enjoyed. It is melancholy to see that the clergy 
were among the most eager in producing this odious revolution Some of 
them had subsequently the honesty to confess their error. “ I riment,” t^^rote 
one of them to a canon of Roeskilde, “the share which I haa in the last 
revolution, the new form of government has not been established as I could 
have wished it. Vain was the hope that some remedy was thereby deviseil 
for the evils of the state, and that the blessings of the change would soon be 
felt; there aie now more heavy complaints of the prelates and nobles than 
there ever weie of Christian II. It is the opinion of many that this prince 
was expelled rather for the advantage of the great, than for the welfare of 
the commonwealth Would that they had moderated the exercise of their 
rights (if they can be called rights) over the peasants until tranquillity had 
been restored. Many are the people who thmk that the tyranny of one man 
would have been far preferable to that of so many oppressors, whose rapacity 
‘cannot possibly be satiated.” 

But criminal as were the grants of this prince, and much as the higher 
orders of the state were, in consequence, disposed to aid him, his accession 
was not without its difficulties. 'Though Funen declared for him, Zealand 
and Skkne refused for some time to acknowledge him, and Copenhagen and 
Kallundborg avowed their resolution to resist him to the last. With a body 
of six thousand menf which he had assembled at Kolding, a reinforcement of 
two thousand more, and some vessels sent hinf by the regency of Lubeck, he 
landed in Zealand, and invested the capital. Though he obtained possession 
of Kallundborg — probably by the golden key — he could make no impression 
on Copenhagen ._ The fidelity of the garrison was strengthened by the report 
that Chi'istian himself, with a large German force, would soon arrive to relieve 
them. That the exiled prmce was using every effort to obtain assistance, was 
indeed true:_ but many were the disappointments which he had to endine. 
His brother-in-law the emperor was in Spain, and could only address menacing 
letters to the inhabitants of the three kingdoms. Henry VIII of England 
could spare neither money nor troops. The elector of Brandenburg, his kins- 
man, would try what could be effected by negotiation before he would 
sanction an appeal to arms, the issue of which, ns he well knew, must be 
doubtful. Tn vaimdid the imperial chamber, in vain did the German univer- 
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sities, decliirc for him, in vain were the authorities of Liibeck commanded not 
to take part witli the rebels The cause of Fi ederick giew stronger every day. 
He persuaded the estates, or rathei tlie nobles, of Skaiie, to follow the example 
of Jutland, by conferring on them the same privileges that he had conferred 
on the otliei nobles. Of all the towns in the province, one only held for 
Christian? Noiway was next induced to declare for him; and in return he 
recognised the elective piivilegt; of tha't kingdom as fully as it existed in Den- 
mark or Sweden. He also engaged to procure from the Scottish crown the 
restoiation of the Orkiie}' and Shetland isles His tiiLiinph, indeed, was con- 
siderably abated liy tlie, news that an army of twenty-six thousand Germans, 
commanded by the elcctoi; of Brandciibuig, was picparing to invade the 
kingdom; but he was not discouiaged Leaving the siege of Copenhagen 
to his son Chiistian, he hastened to meet his rival, whose forces weie soon 
dispel sed for want of pay, and even of necessaries. Nothing now remained 
to resist the progress of Frederick. Early in 1524, Copenhagen capitulated; 
and tlie example was speedily followed by Mahno The two kingdoms, there- 
fore, of Denmark and Norway, with the exception of two provinces — Vigen, 
dependent on the latter, and Blekinge, on the foimer, both of which had 
during the recent troubles been seized by the Swedes — weie now held by 
the new monarch. Still, Admiral Norby, who had been invested by Christian 
with., the government of Gotland, and whose valour at sea had often been 
proved by the Swedes and Lubeckers, refused to submit, but less, as_we shall 
soon perceive, through a principle of loyalty than from a wild ambition. 

The transactions of Fredeiick'with Sweden were seldom of an amicable 
character, though the circumstances of both kingdoms prevented an open 
collision. On the flight of Christian, Gustavus Vasa, as might have been fore- 
seen, was raised to the throne. This circumstance, indeed, did not prevent 
Frederick from assuming at his coronation the vain title of king of Sweden, 
in virtue of the Union of Kalmar, and it probably inspired Gustavus with the 
resolution of maintaining his sway over the two provinces just mentioned 
Gotland too was a subject of dispute At the instance of Lubeck, which 
severely felt the piratical coui’ses of Norby, Gustavus sent a body of men 
to reduce the island. The admiral, politic enough to discern the true senti- 
ments of the two kings, submitted to Frederick, on the condition of his being 
recognised governor of the island. The Swede, unwilling to try the hazardous 
experiment of a war at a time when he was exposed, no less than his rival, to 
the wrath of the exiled Christian, who had the avowed support of the empire, 
withdrew from the contest. The same apprehension induced the Dane to 
conceal his dissatisfaction with the Swede. It led bot]j to negotiate, where, 
in a different position, both lyould have reem-red to hostilities. In 1524, it 
produced a personal interview and a conference between them. Gustavus 
restored Blekinge, which, though geographically included in Sweden, had 
always been subject to Denmark; Uit he letained Vigen until a congress of 
deputies should decide on this and other disputes between the two crowns. 
Gotland was provisionally to remain in the hands of the nation whose troops 
should, at a given period, be in possession of the fortress of Visborg. But, in 
regard to the last place, a third paitj'- had to be consulted — Admiral Norliy, 
who, though nominally the vassm of Frederick, was attempting, as KLug Eric 
had done before him, to establish for himself an independent sovereignty in 
that island. Suddenly declaring for the exiled Christian, whose cause he 
valued no more than Frederick’s, he invaded Skane, which he speedily reduced. 
Nor will this success surprise us, when we observe that Frederick was at this 
critical juncture (1525) absent in Holstein, and that the peasants) universally 
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oppressed through the fatal concession of tlie leigning king, flocked in <rioat 
numbers to his standard. A letter of Christian, adroitly published, 
further explains the secret of that success It declared that whatever Noiliy 
did would be done b}'^ his autliouty. It promised fieedom to hi.s, “noor 
people,” whom “children of the devil so mipiou.sIy treated,” It as.scrtod 
that the royal misfortunes weie attributable only to his determinatioli to ro,si.st 
the intolerable lapacity of men “who held a peasant in no higher e.stiiuation 
than a dog ” Those rcpiesentations were admirably adapted foi the nurnosp 
!n view; and had Christian been advancing to .inl tlion, k,. 4-i,_ _.i_ h , 


argument, they must have been iesi.stle.s.s iLxcited liy natural, althoue:h 
. reprehensible, feelings, the peasantry arose, assailed these tyrants, and when- 
ever victors, showed them little mercy. ‘ - > > - 

The truunph was of short contmuanee. Prederie.k leadily obtained aid 
from his allies, the Swedish king and Lubeck, who had suffered so iiuich fron 
the piracy of the admiral, a small army wa.s sent into Skane, and Noi bv wa^ 
twice defeated — on the second occasion so completely, tliat he was dad ^ 
capitulate In return for the goveinment of a fortress and a considerable 
sura by way of inderamt)’, he surrendered Gotland to Frederick. But Im 
disposition was too restless to allow him to remain at peace. "Wfir u-ag i • 
element; he had been mused m it, and out of it he could not live "Witf 
vessels which he bought or built, he recommenced has piiatical courses nn 
the ships of Denmark no less than on those of Sweden and Lubeck It" wa 
now the interest of all the thiee powers to combine their forces for the dostr 
tioii of this audacious outlaw. He was ‘defeated, and compelled to seX- 
refuge in Muscovy, where, through the influence of Gustavus, he was detninfa 
a prisoner until 1529 Charles 7 obtained his liberation- lie entcrcrt^fiTi 


to aid them by tlie physical 
Excited by natural, 


service of that prince, but soon fell, at the siege of Floienck 


he entered the 


During these transactions, Cluistian was not idle. The victoiv IPavin 
1525] which placed Francis I at the mercy of the empei-or, seemed also 
menace Ins speedy restoration Tlie belief was very generallv enterf-YTipri 
that Charles would arm in behalf of his brothei-in-law. To avSfis nrnK. w 
event, Frederick, who could be influenced only by hi,s fears, and who had not 
one particle of generosity or of comumn feeling for his deposed kinsman con 
seated to negotiate. By certain arbitratois it was agieed that he should 
purcha,se a foreign lordship for Christian, or allow him a suitable peiifan 
Nor was this all- in a subsequent negotiation, the Danish rie-sraad TwonpTi i 
that, after .rrederiett death; the crown ahouW devolyron Sto C S ! 
son of Cfaistian; and that Frederick’s own sou should be content vutl-i flip 
dnehica of Sehlearvig and Holstein AVhy tins convention wS not ovecuted 
we are not informed- probably Fredeiick devised means to annul it This 
at least, is certain, that both parties continued to make preparations — th^ 
one for attack, the other for defence It was soon reported in the North tint 
Ferdinand kmg of the Romans and brother of theUperon wL preparnS 
to assist the dethroned king more efficiently than by negotiation Whv suck 
^s^tance had not been long given, will sm-prise no reader who is acquaintod 
with the empire, m regard both to the war with France and to the prSSs o^ 
the Reformation. Both Gustavus and Frederick were known fn hi f?; '^^ii 
fa Ihe opinions of Luther: both, therefore, weJ^ZoxSrto fhJi^ 

Catholic party, w-hich openly threatened an invasion in behalf of 
who, though perfectly mdifferent to religion, haTpohey enoLh 
, himself the champion of the ancient faith. On the other^and fhn 
^ces of ^rmany declared for the actual occupants of the Northern fh't'nnfa^ 
Had the Seandmavrans themsdves tacn nnifirm £ Set SSet fcy 
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would have had little to apprehend from foreign enemies, bul, though the 
Reformation had undoubtedly made considerable progress among 'them, 
especially in the large towns, the majority, perhaps, still adhered to the 
Romish communion. This was particularly the case in Norway, which, for 
that leason, was more favourable to Christian than to the reigning king. 

So apprehensive was Fiederick foi the result that, in 1529, he sent his son 
into that kingdom, to obtain from thetistates a recognition as successor to the 
crown. They refused to act, on the just ground that they had the elective 
right no loss than Denmark; and that, as the two crowns were inseparable 
by the treaty of union, the sovereign elected by the one would naturally be 
chosen by the other. But their real motive W'as their attachment to Piince 
John — or, wo should rather say, to the church of which John was considered 
tlie champion. They hoped, too, that the day was not far distant, when he 
or his father would arrive with a formidable armament to lestore the ancient 
worship throughout the North. Frederick and Gustavus jiai ticipated in the 
opinion; and, in 1530, they renewed another of the disputes which haclso often 
agitated them. Vigen was restored to Norwnay; but the administration and 
the revenues were to remain six years longer in the hands of Gustavus, as a 
kind of indemnity for the renunciation of his pretensions. At the same time, 
both raonarchs drew still closer the ties which connected them with the 
reformed princes of Germany. 

Christian Reappear^, and is Cast into Prison 

. The time was now come when Christian could again try the fortunes of 
war. Emboldened by a supply of money from the emperor; by another from 
Norway, with the promise of a general rise on his disembarkation in that 
kingdom; by numerous emigrants from all the three kingdoms; by the good 
wishes of the clergy and peasantry; by about ten thousand mercenaiy soldiers 
belonging to several nations; and by a fleet of about thirty sail which the 
merchants of the Low Countries lined to him, he left the ports of Holland late 
in October, and steered for Norway. Why he should venture to sea at sucli a 
tempestuous period of the year, can only be explained by that fatality which 
seemed to attend everything he undertook. On the coast of Fi lesland, a storm 
sank ten of his vessels; with the rest in a shattered condition, he reached 
Christiania. 

His proclamations, however, had much effect: thousands, including 
senators and nobles, but especially the clergy and the rustics, flocked to his 
standard. Among these w’ere the primate, two bisliops, many priors, and a 
great number of the inferior clergy. Even towns declafed for him; so that in 
a short time three fortified places only in the south of Norway — Aggershus, 
Bergenhus, and Bahus — held for Frederick. But these were by far the 
strongest towns in the kingdom. They were defended by valiant men, and 
the governors were actuated by the best spirit At such a season of the year, 
there was little hope of reducing them; but Chiistian invested Aggershus, the 
key of Christiania, and suffered himself to be deluded by the promise of the 
governor that, if the place was not relieved within a given time, it should be 
surrendered to him. He might have known that Frederick would never suffer 
the fall of so important a place, but he seems to have relied, with something 
like infatuation, on the promises of men whose sole object was to gain time. 
That there was an understanding between Frederick and these functionaries 
not to spare assurances of any kind, so that he might be lulled into perfect 
seciuity until the hour of action was past, is evident from tbs' tenor of his 
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negotiations with Gyllenstiern, the governor of Aggershiis, from his otherwise 
unaccountable inactivity, and still more from the result. While treated with 
so much respect by that officer — while made to believe that relief could not 
arrive in time, that the stipulation was only to save the honour of thp com- 
mandant, and that the place would infallibly and immediately be surrendered 
— while receiving the homage of the Norwegians, who acknowledged his son, 
Piince John, as his successor, and sent to Ficiderick a i enunciation of their 
allegiance — he had the mortification to learn that one thousand chosen men, 
with stores and provisions of every kind, had thrown themselves into the for- 
tress. Indignant at the deception which had been practi,sed on him, he now 
invested the place with vigour — but in vain He could make no impression 
on the massive bulwarks, and had even the grief t6 perceive that a formidable 
armament was approaching to rai.se the siege entirely. 

The Danish fleet, increased by the vessels of Liibeck disembaiked within 
sight of Christiania eaily in May (1532). At this moment Christian was 
making an unsuccessful attempt on the neighbouring provinces of Sweden, m 
the belief that the Roman Catholics generally, and all who wished for the 
restoration of the Kalmhr Union, would either aid him, or at least offer no 
resistance to his progress. But the troops of Gustavus offered lesistance 
enough. Having sustained a defeat, he was compelled to thro)v himself into 
Konghella, where, owing to the Danish and Swedish reinforcements daily 
received by his enemies, his position was soon a critical one. That he'was 
betrayed into it by one of his faithless attendants — and he had many of the 
kind — was his own firm belief, and must bfe the belief of all impartial writers. 
But the conviction arose too late : if the traitor was punished, the evil coulj;! 
not be recalled. With much difficulty, indeed, Christian cut his way tlmough 
the sm-prised enemies who environed the place, and tlirew himself into Chris- 
tiania; but if this step delayed, it could not avert, his fate. That place was 
soon invested by new and more formidable armaments, his own vessels were 
burnt before his eyes, and he was thus cut off from all supplies; his piovisions 
were alarmingly diminished, he had no longer money to satisfy his mercena- 
ries; and it was evident that he must soon either fall with arms in his hands, 
or make terms with the besiegers -— if, indeed, he could not escape in disguise. 
Perceiving the hopelessness of resistance, he made overtures of accommodation. 
What follows is not the brightest page of this dark history Under the walls 
of Cliristiania, his deputies and the Danish chiefs met to agree on the terms of 
surrender. After some parley, it was manifest that they could not agree; 
and, in conformity with the entreaty of the latter, Christian himself repaired 
to the conference There, with much affability of manner, with the greatest 
sincerity, with the noWest confidence in the honour of the chiefs, he requested 
them to name the course which they would hafe him adopt They advised 
him to go to the court of his uncle, who, they assured him, would receive him 
with the utmost distinction, and even kindness; “they engaged, before God, 
on their faith, their honour, and their salvation, to provide for his safety, and 
that of one hundred persons in lus suite;” to treat him with all possible 
respect; to let him negotiate with whomsoever he pleased, whether in Nor- 
way, or on his passage to Copenhagen, or during his sojourn in Denmark’ to 
procure for his adherents a complete oblivion of the past; to use their influence 
to obtain for him the beat teims from Frederick; and if the two kings should 
not agree, still the safe-conduct which they gave him should be equally 
binding, and he should be at liberty to go wherever he pleased. 

After this clear md unequivocal engagement, Christian no longer hesitated 
to confide la the Danish chiefs. He received the safe-conduct; wrote a 
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humble and even affecting letter to his uncle, whom he promised “ thence- 
fonvard to obey as a son would his father”, and m July cmbaiked for Copen- 
hagen. He now discovered the extent of the tieachery of which he was the 
victim, Frederick refused to sanction the convention. But so notorious a 
breach of faith required some colour of excuse, and he assembled his rigsraad, 
or rather’ such members as he knew would abide by his resolution. The major- 
ity — for there was an honoimsble minority — were of opinion that the condi- 
tions and the safe-conduct should be disregarded, on the ground that they 
had been signed “ against the intentions of the king ” Gyllenstiern, the chief 
actor in the perfidy, was next examined; and he too advised the retention of 
Clnistian, on the plea that he (Christian) had violated the safe conduct, 
which was therefore null! * Tlie determination to imprison him, which was 
uigod alike by the nobility and the deputies from Lubeck, was soon taken. 
All this time ho remained on board the ship which had bi ought him from 
Norway, suspicious, indeed, of some knavery, but little appiehensive of the 
severe fate which awaited him. To his demand tliat he should be admitted 
into his uncle’s presence, it was replied that the king was at Flensbmg, and 
that the interview solicited would there take place* Towards that city the 
course of the ve.ssel which carried him, and of some others, designed not to 
honour him bpt to secuie his imprisonment, was immediately directed. From 
the sea he contemplated with a gleam of hope the towers of Flensburg, but 
thaf glean\,soon vanished; the squadron passed along, and bore him to the 
strong fortress of Sonderburg, in the solitary isle of Alsen, within which he was 
speedily immured. The place was well chosen. It lay far from the route of 
tire Swedish and Norwegian vessels, but within a short sail of Lubcck and 
Holstein, both of which had an interest in his safe detention. He had but one 
apartment, and that a dungeon the door of which was walled up. There was 
a small grated window in the wall, through which his scanty provisions were 
daily handed. During twelve long years he languished m that horrible abode, 
with a dwarf as his only companion. He was abandoned by the world, even 
by his imperial brother-in-law; and his existence was remembered only by 
the anxiety of the nobles of Holstein, Denmark, and Sweden to prevent his 
enlargement. 

Two other circumstances concurred in the establishment of Frederick’s 
throne. One was the submission of the Norwegians, who bent to the power 
which coerced them; the other was the death of jPrmce John, the son of 
Christian. There was now no rival to the pretensions of Prince Christian, the 
son of Frederick, who had already been acknowledged heir to the thrones of 
Denmark and Norway by the estates, or rather, by the rigsraad and nobles 
of both kingdoms. 

Before we dismiss the reign of this monarch, we must advert more particu- 
larly to the religious state of the North. From the contiguity of Denmaik 
to the Protestant states of Germany, the new opinions could not fail to be 
introduced into it immediately after their promulgation by Luther. The 
Scandinavians, too, had sense enough to perceive the monstrosity of the doc- 
trines respecting indulgence, openly preached by the papal legate Arcemboldi. 
Home claimed a right which God himself has not claimed — that of dispensing 
with the eternal obligations of religion and morality. But if reason has often 
led to the conversion of individuals, it has seldom influenced a nation, and still 
less that portion of it denominated the great. The maprity of men do not 
reason’ they are led by example; while those in authority are mfluenced by 
their interests. Christian looked on the Reformation with a favourable eye, 
because it gave the prince, in matters purely eccle.siastical, a voic« which, since 
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the days of Constantine, perhaps — certainly since those of the Carlovingian 
tlynasty — no sovereign had enjoyed. It did more* it placed at his disposal 
the revenues of the church and many extensive domains, which, by the sup- 
pression of the monastic orders, reveited to the crown. These advantages, 
coupled with the diminished power of the bishops, who had often ^been the 
tyrants of the North, made him so much favour the Reformation as to send 
for missionaries to preach it opcnly.^^ ' f 


PONTOPPIDAN TELLS THE STORY OF THE REFORMATION IN DENMARK 

Things had come to such a pass that it can justly be said that the govern- 
ment had become dual, and the archbishop a monarch of the churcli who 
scarcely gave precedence to the king. It may not be true, as is related, that 
a bishop on dunking the king’s health said- “ Our favour brings your favour 
but it is, nevertheless, certain that these lords had gone far toward gaining the 
ascendancy over the king. 

How great the state and revenues of these prelates were, can be guessed 
from the fact that King Christian II, who with jealous eyes watched the 
increase of their power, gave orders that in future the archbishop was only; to 
be accompanied by twenty horsemen when in the field, and the remaining 
bishops by only ten. Previously they had had a hundred. In the twelftlvand 
thirteenth centuries they were real war heioes, who generally commanded the 
army of the kings at sea and on land. When they summoned their peasants and 
those of the capital, they could assemble a fair force of so called “choirmen,” 
who fought with clubs, and even attacked royal castles. In the battle fought 
at Fodevig in 1135, under King Niels, six bishops and six hundred priests were 
killed. By wills and other presents for masses for the dead, these lords had 
gained so many noble lands that thirty-three fiefs were subservient to the 
episcopal see of Roeskilde , and, as can be seen from a writing of King Christo- 
pher I, a great many nobles were bound by allegiance to them alone, and not 
to the king. Only daily misfortune and weakness could therefore arise in the 
state. The luxiuy and terrible extravagance of the cleigy of those times 
certainly could not have been greater. 

Coarseness and Ignorance of the Clergy 

Most of the bishops, abbots, prelates and priests were according to the 
literary standards of the period, to be counted among the unlettered In the 
time of the Reformation there was not one who, at the eonfeience at Copen- 
hagen 111 1530, could liave been compared to Magister Hans Thauson and 
other Protestants who had studied at Wittenberg; but Doctor Stagefyer and 
other learned men were brought from Cologne as champions. 

Those of the prelates who had studied were rarely theologians, but mostly 
J uris and decret dactores or Licentiati. They applied themselves to that which 
belonged to the mamtenance of their state, supremacy, and advantage. 
They “ disputed,” with the ban, against the heretics and relied on the argu- 
ment of the sword. Those who had scruples were told, “ Eat, bird, what is 
placed before you, or die.” It must also be remembered that theology and 
the Holy Scriptm-es were not allowed to be taught at the University of Copen- 
hagen. One Dane appends to a document the statement- “As I cannot 
write myself, so and so has signed in my stead.” Jerpager, in Orat. Jubil., 
assures us that a canon of Ribe, Nicolaus Ebbonis, was not able to sign his 
ovtn name. Some studied in Paris and in Cologne on the Rhine, but these 
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weie few coiiipaicd to those who learned a little bad Latin in the convents, or 
who had been only officials and servants of the bishops, and had then become 
preachers. 

As they themselves had little light they could not impart much to others. 
Their sermons were full of absurd fables of miiacles which were said to have 
taken place here and there; and these preachers concerned themselves only 
with private confession, veneiation of the saints, etc. This is satrsfaclorily 
attested liy the woik of the papist Postil still kept in the libraries of curio 
lovers — written m the Danish language by Christen Pedersen, canon of 
Lund, and published in Paiis shortly before the Refoimation, namely in 1515. 
In this volume one finds a whole store of supeistitious absurdities. It is 
worth while to introduce tlie following passage as a specimen of the old 
Danish credulity: 

“We read that there was a jailer who, whenever he passed before the 
image of the Virgin Mary, honoured her with an AveMaiia, and commended 
himself to her caie. Once when he was piaying to the Virgin Mary, the judge 
ordered that he should come and hang a man. On the w'ay, his enemies came 
and killed him. Now, there was in the town a pious priest, who had the 
habit of going round all the churches of the town at night. In the night he 
came to the churchyard of Our Lady where he fomid many people he had 
known in their lifetime. To one of them he said, ‘ How is it theie are so many 
peopTe here, to-night?’ He replied, 'The jailer of this place has been killed 
to-day, and devils have taken his soul, and say it belongs to them; on the 
other hand the Virgin Mary asserts'it belongs to her. Now all the people are 
standing here to see the outcome of the affair. For the almighty God, a seveie 
and just judge, is now to come from Heaven to disperse them by one word.' 
Then the priest thought to himself, ‘I wish I could hide myself somewhere 
here, so as to listen to the sentence.’ He therefore crept behind some timber. 
"VWien he had thus hidden hunself, he saw the all-powerful Judge descend, 
sittmg on his judgment seat and accompanied by his devoted Mother, the 
Virgin Mary. Then came the devils, bringing with them the jailer’s soul, 
which they had bound tightly. They asserted that, on account of the many 
evil deeds committed, it rightly fell to them. Then Mary replied that in the 
horn’ of his death the jailer had prayed to her, and commended his soul to her, 
and that therefore by right it was hers. When the Judge heard this he did not 
wish to anger his dearly loved Mother, neither did he desire to wrong the devil. 
He therefore commanded the soul again to enter the body, so as to atone for its 
sins, and ordered a notification sent to the pope that the universal prayers of 
the chuich should be offered up for the jailer Someone asked who was to 
inform the pope. Then the .Virgin Mary replied, ‘Call the priest who has 
hidden himself.’ Wlien the latter came fortlx she gave him a beautiful rose 
saying, ‘ Take this to the pope, and tell him what thou hast heard and seen, 
and give him this rose as a proof.’ As soon as the pope saw the rose he 
believed the priest and credited his mission, and he had the prayers said. 
Aftei-wards the soul was released and entered Heaven. May almighty God 
grant us all the joy of entering and abiding there. Amen’ ” 

Wretched as was the standard of sermons, few priests had energy to preach 
at all. Many village churches belonged to the cathedi-al chapters; and 
therefore it was the duty of the canons, either themselves or through their 
deputies, to conduct divine service. But they neglected it at their leisiue, yet 
nevertheless demanded their rents and tithes from the peasants, who uttered 
constant complaints. Once imder King Christopher HI they raised a rebel- 
lion, but found little redress. 
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The Odense Recess and its Residls 

In 1527, a free and public diet was held in the town of Otlense on the 
festival of the Assumption. The bishops, pielates, knights, and lower.estates 
appealed there to consider various inatteis. Tlie piincipal questioij was that 
of leligious disturbances, and the speech which the king then publicly made to 
the bishops redounds to his undying hohoui . iThe tenor thereof was that they 
should be mindful to keep the charge of their great pastoral office more heccl- 
fully than had been clone heretofore; and should at least see to it that the pine 
and saving woid of God should everywhere be expounded to the lay people in 
their churches — in place of which nothing hadjicen heard up to this time 
save lunacies, fables, lies, and foolish inventions* of men. Although he had 
promised to maintain the doctiines of the church of Rome, yet tliey should not 
stretch his promise farther than to cover what was tiue and fundamental 
in the said doctrine, nor extend it to the palpable errors which might so easily 
creep in at divers times. What he had promised conceinmg the dignity of 
then’ order, he fully intended to abide by. But they themselves should con- 
sider no less what use tKey made of their greatness and power, and with what 
conscience they thought one day to give accomit of it to God, to whom both 
they and he owed fuller obedience than to the see of Rome. For the rest, since 
by this time the teaching of Luther had been so far disseminated in the country 
that they could not hope to stifle it without detriment to the coinman weal, and 
since they had heard that m other countries the said teaching had been adopted 
by whole kingdoms and piovinces, and could therefoie no longer pass for 
heresy, he, for his jiart, talcing all these things into consideration, was deter- 
mined to tolerate both ichgions within his kingdom, until at length, as all 
men hoped and expected, a general council of the whole Chiistian phurch 
should be held. That which was then decreed in the matter of religion he, 
in common with other Christians, would hold binding upon himself. 

After many debates, and in spite of the opposition of the bishops, who 
obstructed it, so to speak, with hands and feet, the king, leinforcecl by the 
support of several raeinbeis of the rigsruad, overcame all obstacles and 
obtained this much- that the subjoined constitution was made and con- 
fiimedby the pubhea avetoritate. It is the more remarkable because it laid 
the foundation of the liberty of the Danish church, and paved the way for a 
complete reformation. 

Article 1. From this day forward every 'one of the clergy shah enjoy 
liberty in so far as no man shall be authorized to examine another’s con- 
science, whether he be Lutheran or papist. Rather let every man take 
thought for his own ^ul. Article 2 The Lutheran confession in particular, 
which had hitherto had no full seem-ity nor safeguard [Danish Leyd^, the king 
henceforth receives into equal protection and shelter as the papist. Ai'ticle 
3. The estate of matrimony, which for several hundred years hath been 
prohibited to the servants of the church, canons, monies, and clerics of all 
sorts, is now permitted; and every man is free to enter into the married 
state, or to remain in purity of life (Reenlifyenhed). Ai-ticle 4. Henceforward 
bishops shall not go to Rome for the pallium, but shall receive confirmation 
from the king only, after they have been lawfully elected by the chapter, 
which retains its liberty in the matter. 

Furthermore, another constitution was made concerning the jurisdiction 
of the clergy and their right or claim to fines, tithes, etc. The quarrel that 
was pending between the bishops and nobles on the question of forty-mark 
fines, was settled in such wise that fines due for murder and offences against 
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the church, the peace of the church, and clerical persons, remained under the 
jurisdiction of the clergyA In all other cases the crown was to levj" the fines 
from its dependants according to law, and the nobles W'ere to do the same 
from theirs The tithes were confiinied to the clergy according to the statutes 
of Kin| Christoiiher III and other kings, the king as well as the nobles undoi- 
taking t(7 bestow them Any man might make offerings for the souls of the 
departed as God pub it m his ]icart to do, but voluntarily ami without com- 
pulsion. Brshops, prelates, churches, and abbeys were to retain possession 
of the property they held, till such tune as it should be taken from them by 
the law of the land. Piiests, monks, and other clerical persons were not to 
be brought bcfoie the assizes or provincial courts, but left to the jurisdiction 
of their rightful judges the prelates, exeept in cases concerning certain locali- 
ties with which the assize and provincial courts alone should be competent to 
deal. 

Immediately after the diet of Odense, the character of the church and of 
religion in Denmark assumed a now and far more satisfactory aspect The 
assurance of religious liberty and toleration aroused joy unspeakable in some 
thousand peculiarly timorous souls, but no smalb indignation among the 
bishops and their followers, w'ho saw whither matters weie tending, yet weie 
powerless to interfere. The strength of truth was not on their side to enable 
them to hold the fort, and had it been otherwise, they would not have known 
horv'to avail themselves of it, for there were but few among them who had 
rightly perhsed God’s word, or had laboured honestly at theology — as could 
be said of their opponents, especially of Hans Thauson, Jorgen Sadolin, and 
others, who had employed their time well at Wittenberg. On the other hand, 
the fleshy arm and the strength of an horse,” which had hitherto been the 
papists’ strong support, began to corrupt, yea, to perish altogether, by the 
aforesaid constitution of Odense. When men would no longer be forced to 
believe and confess the faith, but sought to be convinced out of the Scriptures, 
their method of teaching was undone. Many a Nicodemus might now be 
seen creeping out of his corner, and coming over to the Protestant side. 
There were now almost as many Protestants as papists, and that not only in 
the towns, but in the villages and on the estates of the nobles. But many 
clave to the old superstition. The bishops were concerned only to save their 
order with the smculanbus thereto appertaining. They almost aliandoned 
the defence of their doctrines, and could only look on and see, not the lay 
people alone, but a goodly number of preachers turn against them. Whereliy, 
alas! it is to be feared that much impurity mingled with men’s motives, and 
some so-called priests were induced to cliange, rather by the liberty to marry 
than by heartfelt acceptance of the truth. Anthon Heim-ich adduces more 
than one example of those wdio had long had their foscana (who were called 
Steelten), and were now joined with them in matrinion}^, according no uncer- 
tain recognition to children they had already had. Nicol Helwaderus, who 
was secretly inclined to popery, casts ridicule upon them for this, saying in 
Sylva Chron. Mar. Balth., “ 'Then they began to look round upon the daughters 
of men (Si te delectanl fonnosce membra puellcc, I, pete conjugiwn)." 

Some monks and nuns who had been thrust into the cloister in youth, 
and without due probation, began secretly to deseit in certain places, and to 
take upon themselves a diferent manner of life. But there were not many 
such, since the proceeding was approved by few; and most monasteries 
remained in fair condition lor a long while, save that a few mendicant friars 
in the towns, for lack of alms and for other causes, abandoned their mon- 
asteries, which were then turned to different uses. But the members of the 
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many endowed orders or those which lived de propriis, especially the Bene- 
dictines, Bernardines, and Augustinians, abode by then- former way of lifeA 


THE DEATH OF FREDERICK 

Events soon showed that the decreCtof the estates of Odense was not to be 
a barren one. Independent of the secularisation of ecclesiastical property, 
occasioned alike by the desertion of the monastic orders and the forfeitures 
exacted from clerical delinquents, no bishop was thenceforth elected without 
the recommendation of the crown. His confirmation only had been stipu- 
lated, which was to act as a kind of veto on thc-choice of the chapter, if an 
improper subject should be elected. But by this innovation — by an exer- 
cise of authority, which even the pope, in all the plenitude of his power, had 
never claimed — the chapter had no longer a voice in the matter. Nor was 
this aU; such dignities were no longer to be gratuitous; they were to be 
bought. Thus, in 1529, on the death of the bishop of Roeskilde, his suc- 
cessor, who was recommended — that is, nommated — by the crown, was 
constrained to pay 6,000 florins to the king. Even this was not all; he also 
engaged not to oppose the progress of the reformation, but to fill his diocese 
with evangelical — that is, Lutheran — preachers; and, lest he should violate 
the engagement, he was required to give security for its due performance. 

The effect of such measures soon appeared. Holstein, Schfesv^g, Jutland, 
and still more, the cities of Copenhagen and Mahno, were filled with Lutheran 
missionaries, whose zeal and whose novelty of manner made a great sensation 
wherever they appeared. In the cities, there was more education, more gen- 
eral intelligence, than in the rural districts; in them, the new doctrines were 
more eageily examined and more promptly adopted. We do not, however, 
lead of public disputations in this countiy, which were so common in Ger- 
many. In 1530, indeed, a great one was to be held at Copenhagen; but, 
owing to some misunderstanding as to the conditions, it never took place 
Frederick took advantage of the circumstance to obtain from the estates a 
confirmation of the decree that the professors of both religions should be 
equally protected by the law. Yet this decree could not prevent occasional 
disturbances. Sometimes the bishops found opportunities of persecuting, 
sometimes the Protestants refused to tolerate what they termed the idolatry 
of the mass, and became persecutors in their turn. In general, however, there 
was much less tumult m Denmark than in most other countries. The bias of 
the couit was too evident to allow of the Lutheran professors’ being materi- 
ally hurt; and the latter, though vehement in their sermons, had too much 
prudence needlessly to exasperate a yet powerful body, who might be assisted 
at any moment by foreign intervention. 

On the whole, then, the Reformation made great progress in Denmark, 
and some in Norway, during this monarch’s short reign. The ancient church 
received a blow from which it could not afterwards recover It might totter 
for a while; it might for a while appear majestic, and even formid^Ie, to aU 
who assailed it; but its ultimate rum was inevitable. One of the king’s last 
acts was to receive the Confession of Augsburg, which, though he could not 
enforce it on his Catholic subjects, he imposed on the Pi-otestants. 

Frederick died in 1533. His character has been much lauded by the 
national historians, from the chancellor Hoitfeld down to oUr own day. 
But a foreigner can see little to admire in it. Without genius, without gen- 
erosity, without honour, without any other guiding principle than his own 
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interests, he has no one claim to our respect By his queen, Anno of Bran- 
denburg, he had issue — Claistian III, lus successor, and Doiothea, married 
to Albert, inarkgraf of Brandenburg and first duke of Prussia. These con- 
nections will account, in some degree, for lus decided measures in regaid to 
the Reformation. His second wife, daughter of Bogislaw, duke of Pomer- 
ania, waa>also a Protestant. By her he had (1) John, who inherited one-third 
of the duchies of Scideswig and Holstein, 12) Adolf, successor of the ducal 
branch of Ciottorp, (3) Fredeilck, successively bishop of Schleswig and Hil- 
desheim, and coadjutor of Biemen. 

INTTCRUEGNC™ (1.533-1534 A.D.) 

The fifteen months which followed the death of Frederick were among 
the most momentous in the modern annals of Denmark. It might have been 
supposed that the captivity of Christian II, and the death of his son John, 
would have removed all obstacles to the accession of Christian, the eldest son 
of Frederick — especially as his brothers were yet in their infancy But the 
bishops and the supeiior clergy were determined ^ to exclude him — first, 
because they were angry with his father; and, next, because they knew hi.s 
own attachment to the principles of the Reformation. Their influence over 
the other meilibers of the rigsraad, who were few^ in number, connected with 
theiis by the ties of blood, and still adherents of Rome, will go far to explain 
the events'Vhich followeii. 

The rigsraad, as we have befoje observed, had by degrees usurped many 
of the attributes of the estates general; among them was the momentous one 
of a royal election. As usual, they met at Copenhagen, not so much to fix on 
the choice of a sovereign, as to consult with each other on the aspect of affairs, 
and to hold the reins of government until they could agree in the election 
of some prince. Their intention to exclude Christian was erddent from their 
not invitmg him to be present, and still more, from their receivmg with cold- 
ness the envoys whom, without their invitation, he sent to protect his inter- 
ests. He had even much difficulty in securing his election as administrator of 
Holstein until his brothers should reach maturity. He was thus in danger 
of losing, by the elective suffrage, all chance of authority in the estates held by 
his father. He saw, too, that in Denmark there was a party which, though 
adopting a policy disfinct from that of the bishops, was no less hostile to 
him: this was the party favourable to the restoration of Christian II. He 
had, however, the satisfaction of perceiving that the majority of the nobles 
— those, at least, of Jutland, Punen, and Skane — were zealous for his elec- 
tion. Thus, there were three divisions in the state; ai^d, though that of the 
bishops was numerically the smallest, yet, as representatives of the church, as 
leading members of the rigsraad, and invested with the actual administra- 
tion, their preponderance was manifest. 

This influence was strikingly displayed at the meeting of the estates gen- 
eral on the festival of St. John. In the discourse which the prelates delivered 
on the occasion, they condemned the “ rash innovations ” of the preceding 
reign, especially the abandonment of the cloister by the monks, the transfer 
of church property to the hands of laymen, the desecration of church build- 
ings, the lamentable decline in voluntary offerings, and the contempt in which 
the holy sacrifice of the mass — the only foundation of religion — was held by 
a great portion of the kingdom. In conclusion, they loudly demanded the 
restoration of the old order of things. These complaints were heard with 
comparative indifference by many of the nobles, especially by those who had 
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shaiecl in the usurpations of the times; but a body equal in number, who 
had not touched the spoil, were either neuter or disposed to the bishops. 
Some management, therefore, was necessary —some concessions must be 
made, which it was intended to revoke whenever there should be a monarch 
ready to assist in the act A decree was passed that bishops alone» should 
have the power of conferring holy orders; that the tithe should be duly paid; 
and whoever sliould refuse it should have no protection from the civil power; 
that bequests to the church might be lawfully'’ made and peacefully enjoyed; 
that the church should be supported in her actual rights and possessions 
These concessions were openly opposed by two members of the rigsi aad, but 
their opposition could avail little against the demands of one party and the 
timid policy of another. 

The next proceeding of the rigsraad was to prepare for the election of a 
king. There was no intention in any quarter of excluding the Oldenburg 
family; but, respecting the individual, there was likely to be dissension 
enough. Opposed alike to Christian II, and Christian duke of Holstein, who 
divided the wishes of above three-fourths of the nation, the bishops declared 
for Prince John of Holstein, brother of the duke. The reasons which they 
advanced for the preference of the younger over the elder prince, were spe- 
cious. Christian, they affirmed, being born while his father was merely a 
duke, had less claim to the crown than John, who, from his birth, was the 
son of a king. The former had received his early education in Holst^n, a 
stranger to the habits, the manners, the feelingg*^the very lang»iage of the 
Danes; and had imbibed at the courts of lys kinsmen, the German princes, a 
spirit that must necessarily be in many respects irreconcilable with the insti- 
tutions of the North; while the latter was truly a Dane in birth, education, 
language, sentiment, and principle. But the true reason for this pieference 
was carefully withheld by the noble ecclesiastics; and this was the tender 
youth of John, who was scarcely twelve years old, and who, in their hands, 
might be moulded to any shape. The majority exclaimed against the choice 
of a mere child at a time when the matures! Judgment and the greatest firm- 
ness were necessary to guide the vessel of the state. At length, the contest 
assumed a character almost entirely religious; the Roman Catholics following 
the example of their .spiritual heads, by declaring for John; the Protestants, 
with equal pertinacity, calling for the elder brother. The former, apprehen- 
sive lest violence should be done to their independence of choice by the unrulji 
mob of Copenhagen, were anxious to gain time, by the very natural proposi- 
tion, that the Norwegians, who were as deeply interested in the choice as 
themselves, should concur in the act. Here, too, was displayed the usual 
cunning of churchmep; for the majority of that people were hostile to the 
Reformation. As the season was too far advanced to allow the arrival of 
deputies from that kingdom before the winter, it was agreed that the election 
should be postponed until the following year. The interim each determined 
to employ in the manner best calculated to advance his own end. 

Scarcely was this compromise effected, when the members of the rigsraad 
found themselves in an embarrassed position. From Duke Christian, who 
was too good a politician to menace them, they experienced only offers of 
mediation with their enemy, the governor of the Low Countries — a power 
that they had incensed alike by the imprisonment of Christian H and by the 
shackles which they had imposed on commerce. But from Lubeck, which 
had resolved, in active commercial spirit, to derive every advantage from the 
internal dissensions of a rival, they received a very different treatment. Wol- 
lenwever, the envoy of that regency, and one of the burgomasters, demanded 
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for that all-engrossing republic the exclusion from the trade of the Baltic, of 
all other people, especially the English and the Dutch, to whom the Sound 
was to be rigorously closed. Considering the power of Lubeck, the head of 
the Hanseatic League, and the services which she had recently performed in 
behalf of northern independence, a refusal might provoke a dangerous enemy, 
and woul^ certainly be construed into ingratitude. On the other hand, to 
exasperate the Low Countries ,9,nd consequently the emperor and his allies, 
might be more dangerous, and would assuredly be more detrimental to the 
national interests. After much hesitation, a negative to the envoy’s propo- 
sition was returned in terms of studied courtesy, and with many expressions 
of gratitude and goodwill. But these availed nothing. Boiled in his project 
of engrossing all the trade of the North, and of humbling the Dutch, who had 
become the most formidable rivals of Lubeck, Wolleuwever determined on 
revenge. The bishops, who ruled the rigsraad, must first be overpowered; 
and this could be do.ne only by contributing to the exaltation of the reformed 
party. By his artful repi'esentations of the danger to which the Protestant 
religion was exposed, and of the advantage which their respective communi- 
ties must reap by an alliance with the Hanse Towfls, he brought the two 
burgomasters of Copenhagen and Malmo — magistrates otherwise dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the bishops, and eager for revenge — completely within 
his influence. But the views of these allies were widely different : he aimed 
merely at perpetuating dissension, and profiting by it; they, at the termina- 
tion of all dissension b^y tix-srstetrtisn of Prince Christian, and the consequent 
triumph of their own party. The Conduct of the bishops, which daily became 
more arbitrary and more odious to the reformers, did, for the cause of the 
latter, more than intrigue or even arms could have effected. The two burgo- 
masters forsook with disgust their seats in the rigsraad, and confined them- 
selves to their magisterial duties. By so doing, they became popular in pro- 
portion to the unpopularity of the churchmen. 

At length, seeing the archbishop of Lund and his suffragans openly 
enjoin silence on the reformed preachers, and menace with excommunication 
all who refused to return to the ancient church, they repaired to Duke Chris- 
tian in Holstein, and e.xhorted him to place himself at the head of the Protes- 
tants, and seat himself on the vacant throne. Christian had the good sense 
to decline the dazzling offer, though he well knew that it would obtain the 
end proposed. He declared, that no one ought to be king of Denmark, who 
was not previously elected by the estates; and that he should not attempt to 
obtain by violence what ought to be conferred by the deliberate voice of the 
nation. This moderation was as much the result of good policy as of good 
feeling, since it would not fail to make a_ favourable iiiferession on the elec- 
tors. In other respects he cultivated their goodwill He negotiated a union 
between the nobles of Denmark and of the two duchies, and advised a treaty 
of commerce between Denmark and the Low Countries. By this treaty, the 
Sound was opened to the Dutch vessels on payment of the usual dues. The 
Danish senate even entered into a defensive alliance with the queen regent of 
the Netherlands, and provided still farther for the security of the realm by a 
similar alliance with Sweden. 

The alliance with the Netherlands was the more offensive to the people 
of Lubeck, as the two powers were then at war. Influenced by WoUenwever, 
the latter power bent its thoughts towards revenge — revenge on Denmark, 
which thus opposed its monopoly, its interests, its ambitious policy in every 
respect. In the attainment of so great an object, all minor ones must be dis- 
regarded: every jealousy of the Dutch was sacrificed to indignation against 
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the Danes; and a peace between the two commercial powers was soon nego- 
tiated. One of the conditions was that Holland might send as many vessels 
as she pleased into the Baltic. For this entire change of policy we may easily 
account. Lubeck now began to entertain the project of seizing fof herself 
the passage of the Sound, and consequently the dominion of the Biotic: then, 
nothing could be so easy as to exclude Holland and all Europe from partici- 
pation in the monopoly. The means’ for executing this magnificent project 
must be an immediate war with Denmark. War, therefore, was resolved. 
But who was to head the expedition? Lubeck had no citizen or vassal impor- 
tant or able enough to undertake such a trust. Choice was at length made 
of a German count named Christopher, a member of the house of Oldenburg, 
whose talents and whose ambition were well knor^n. He was easily persuaded 
to assume a command, which might possibly obtain him a sceptre, which 
would certainly bring him riches, and probably avenge his imprisoned kins- 
man Christian II. The deliverance of that monaich was one of the pretexts 
which would most justify the war in the eyes of Euiope. He therefore 
demanded the prisoner’s enlargement from the duke of Holstein. When the 
demand was refused, h^ did not repeat it to the Danish rigsraad, which might 
have been frightened into compliance, but declared war against both Holstein 
and Denmark (1534). , 

THE count’s war ^ ^ 

Christopher had raised 4,000 infantrjHli TiSlTliany; these, added to the 
armaments which the Hanse Towns themdblves furnished, made a respectable 
force. With it he penetrated into Holstein, took several towns, plundered 
them and the open country, and before he could be resisted by either the 
duke or the Danes, returned with great plunder to Lubeck. Thei e he obtained 
large reinforcements; and then, with the burgomasters, sailed for Copen- 
hagen. Within four leagues of that capital, he was joinedi by the burgomaster 
of Malmo, who assured him of the good wishes of tne inhabitants. He there- 
fore with his ships blockaded the city, while with a land force he disembarked, 
seized Hoeskilde, forced the people to swear allegiance to Christian II, and 
replaced the bishop_ by the famous Gustavus Trolle, whose life had been one 
contmued series of intrigues. That Copenhagen should offer no resistance to 
the invaders, may seem extraordinary; but the majority of the inhabitants 
were in favour of Christian II, and their leaders were certainly won over by 
the agents of Lubeck. The count, after pillaging the two nearest towns, pro- 
ceeded towards the capital, and summoned it to acknowledge the captive 
monarch. The summons was obeyed by the city; and though the fortress 
held out, it was sooif compelled to capitulate. All Zealand was persuaded or 
forced to do the same; Malmo opened its gams, and, with most of Skflne, 
declared for Christian II. The bishops, the clergy, and such of the nobles as 
were still hostile to that monarch, fled into Jutland, which would listen to no 
proposal that involved his restoration. The isles south of Zealand submitted, 
Fimen was blockaded, and Jutland menaced. In these successes, the con- 
queror— if he who declares himself the head of a large native party, and 
triumphs by the aid of that party, may be called one — committed many 
excesses. There was, at the best, little discipline among his mercenaries; 
but he gave full run to their rapacity, by abandoning to them the domains of 
all who were represented as unfavourable to his views. A worse evil was 
the ferocity of the peasants, who, actuated by revenge against their feudal 
oppressors, massacred all that were so unfortunate as to fall into their hands, 
and delivered their dwellings to the flames. 
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Wliy, it may be asked, did Duke Christian not advance to the aid of the 
rigsraad and nobles? Two reasons may be assigned for this inactivity. The 
first and chief was that he was not solicited; and he knew too well the appre- 
hensions^ entertained of him by the church, wantonly to obtrude the offer of 
his servicQg. Besides, he was too discerning not to perceive that the progress 
of events was favourable to his hopes. He alone, of all the members of the 
Oldenburg family, was in a cond-ition to’measure arms with the invaders; and 
sooner or later his interference would scarcely fail to be solicited. But another 
reason is that he was, at this very moment, effecting a powerful diversion in 
favour of the kingdom by menacing Ltibeck itself. Tliat important city he 
invested by sea and land; and, though he could scarcely hope to reduce it, he 
effectually interrupted its commerce, and in other respects wasted its resources. 
The only consolation left — and this was no slight one — was that the arms of 
the regency weie as successful in Denmark as they were disastrous at home. 

The foresight of Duke Christian was soon justified by the event. The 
nobles of Jutland and Funen began to exclaim against the obstinacy of the 
bishops, in excluding from the throne those who along could save the rest of 
the kmgdom. In a general meeting of the rigsraad at Ry, in the former pro- 
vince, the burgomaster of Copenhagen harangued the members with much 
force and much, eloquence. He observed, that if the duke had been chosen, 
Sk^ne and Zealand, and the other islands would not now be in the power of 
Lubec'^r that if th^hoice were not immediately made, the party of Christian 
11 must triumph — and whb priJi^yirt could wish for the restoration of a king 
always sanguinary, and rendered ferocious by exile and imprisonment? The 
secular members applauded the discourse, but the bishops still resisted, and 
would have continued to resist had not the nobles, who were outside the hall, 
suspected the truth, forced open the doors, rushed into the room, and exclaimed 
with a loud voice, that Duke Christian must be chosen. Terrified at this 
demonstration, the churchmen withdrew their opposition — with a protest, 
however, against the violence of the nobles, and on the express condition that 
Christian should recognise the privileges of the rigsraad and of the church. 
He was instantly proclaimed; deputies were sent to acquaint him with the 
event, at the camp before Lubeck; he hastened to meet other deputies and 
confirm the privileges of the rigsraad and nobles; and at Horsens, in Jut- 
land, he received the homage of that province and Funen. To the bishops 
and all ecclesiastics, he promised the continuance of their revenues, privileges, 
and immunities, whether they remained m the church, or embraced the 
Reformation; and he guaranteed to both communions perfect liberty of 
worship. How he kept these promises will appear in t^e sequel. 

THE ACCESSION OF CHRISTIAN III (1534 A.D.) 

No monarch ever ascended the throne in circumstances more difficult or 
more disheartenmg than those by which Christian III was surrounded. One 
ha,lf the kingdom held, the other half menaced, by a powerful enemy; the 
church, the peasantry, and most of the burgesses — constituting at least five 
sixths of the nation — unfriendly to his claim; the nobles themselves, his 
only supporters, discouraged; the empire and the Netherlands no less hostile 
to him than Lubeck — these conditions were surely enough to damp the 
enterprise of any thinking man. But Christian was in all the fire of youth; 
he had not experienced the chilling misfortunes of life; his ardour was 
unquenched; he relied on the sjnnpathies and even the support of Sweden 
and the reformed princes of Germany; and he had at his command'a body of 
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martial nobles, whose interests, and even whose lives, were inseparably con- 
nected with his success. At the events of the war which followed — events 
complicated, uniform, and uninteresting — we can only glance 

Having prevailed on Gustavus of Sweden to make a diversion in lys favour 
by the invasion of Skhne, Christian proceeded to attempt the deljyerance of 
Funen, which was now almost entirely m the hands of the count of Olden- 
burg. He succeeded but he had scarcely ]^_ft the island to carry his arms 
elsewhere, when the count returned and again reduced it That ambitious 
chief had other objects than the interest of the republic or that of Christian 
II, in whose name he had drawn the sword, tlearmg of the new king’s 
departure, he detached a part of his force into Jutland, the reduction of which 
would insure the submission of the whole kingdom The attempt was an 
aiduous one, since that province contained the most numerous, the most 
warlike, and the most devoted portion 
of the Danish nobility. Yet Aalborg 
was taken; all Verdsyssel was occu- 
pied; devastation marked the track 
of the invaders, and terror preceded 
their inarch. The undisguised prayers 
of the peasantry for, the success of 
men whom they hailed as their de- 
l iverers, al armetf the »noKS§ and 
cJrtSSTulShi to flee to the strong for- 
tress of Renders. A stand was, in- 
deed, made by the royal generals, 
but they were signally defeated. The 
moral effect of this victor was moie 
valuable than the victory itself, since 
it induced the peasantry, whom fear 
had hitherto kept aloof, to take an 
active part in the war. Woe to the 
local tyrants on whom they laid their 
handsl Yet they could not perpe 
trate worse deeds than the invaders, 
or the nobles themselves, whenever the latter had the opportunity. For- 
tunately for Christian, Renders repelled its assailants and forced them to 
seek a refuge in Aalborg. Equall}? fortunate was the convention which, under 
the mediation of some reformed princes, he made with Lubeck. That republic, 
on the condition of his raising the siege and of respecting its territory, which 
was thenceforth to be neutral, engaged not to,act against Holstein, which was 
to be equally neutral. But in regard to the war in Denmark, both parties 
were at liberty to push it as zealously as they wished. In accordance with 
this treaty, the king hastened with the troops which were thus rendered dis- 
posable to the succour of the Jutlanders, while the regency sent the defenders 
of Lubeck to prosecute the war in Denmark. 

With the reinforcements thus obtained, the royal party laid siege to Aal- 
borg, defended by Clement, one of the count’s generals, with a considerable 
body of Danish peasantry. Brave as was the defence, the place was taken 
by assault, and every man put to the sword; two thousand rustics thus per- 
ished, while their leaders were reserved for more lingering and more pamful 
deaths. No wonder that the people should retaliate when such horrible 
severity disgraced the royal army. Wliat few rights the Jutland peasantry 
still held, '^vere declared forfeited by their rebellion. During the winter which 
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followed Christian made some overtures to the count, but they were rejected, 
and preparations were made for the resumiition ot the warfare in the spring. 
The count had men enough, but he wanted money to pay his German mer- 
cenaries,^ and this he could not obtain from the peasantiy he could only 
wring it fj-om the nobles and the clergy, and in proportion to these demands 
upon them, were then secret aspirations for the triumph of Christian. The 
progress of the Swedish arms in fiervice ’inspired them with new hope. Halm- 
stad, Varberg, and Helsmgborg, with the intervening region, were reduced. 
Malmo and Landskiona weie invested; a fleet which Christian had obtained 
from his allies soon appeared off the coast of Funen; and in a general action 
victory declared for the kin^. A new armament soon arrived from Liibeck 
headed by Albert duke of Mecklenburg, who had married a niece of Christian 
II. The count of Oldenburg complained bitterly of this supersession, which 
was most impolitic; and as he had a large body of devoted followers, he 
retained a share in the command. But this compromise was worse than the 
evil it was designed to remedy; the two chiefs were too jealous of each other 
ever cordially to co-operate. The necessary result was, that few trophies 
more were won by the invaders. Funen was restored to the royal dominion. 
Zealand was next occupied, and Copenhagen invested. At the same time, 
detachments were spared from the royal army to commence the siege of 
other fortresses op, the neighbouring islands, and to press those of Malmo 
and Ijai^sk«ona, wifich still resisted . 

Before the siege of Cd;^enl![agel!R southern Norway had been induced to 
acknowledge Christian III. But tne_ northern provinces, influenced by the 
clergy and the archbishop of-Trondhjem, would listen to no terms of accom- 
modation. Yet the. adhesion oi;,a part of that kingdom was a great advan- 
tage to the king, since it furnished him with vessels to press the siege of 
Copenhagen. Equally' useful were those which he received from Sweden, 
independently of the hiestimable_ benefit produced by the diversion of the 
Swedish troops in Skane. Christian had the satisfaction to see the recon- 
quest of Varberg, which the Lubeckers had recovered by stratagem. On 
this occasion, he stained his laurels by the execution of Meyer, burgomaster 
of Liibeck and governor of the fortress; and that, too, in opposition to the 
terms of the capitulation. On the rack, Meyer is said to have confessed that 
the republic had agreed to sell Denmark, or at least its chief fortresses, to 
Henry VIII of England. Henry, surely, who was no general, and whose 
army was in no high state of discipline, could not be so foolish as to offer 
money for what could never be his. Probably the whole is an invention of 
the Danish writers, to lessen the odium inseparable from^^this violation of the 
laws of Landskrona now capitulated; while Copenhagen and Malmo were 
pressed with renewed vigour. To relieve them, a new armament of eighteen 
vessels arrived from the Hanse Towns; and notwithstanding the opposition 
of the royal fleet, supplies were thrown into the former. The place, there- 
fore, was in a condition to resist many months longer. On the other hand, 
early in the following year (1636), Cronenburg, the key of Copenhagen, was 
reduced, and sopre other fortresses on the islands; so that the capital in 
Zealand and the town in Skane were the only places which now held for the 
Liibeck party. That republic was weary of the war; and after much nego- 
tiation, peace was finally made between the king and the regency. The latter 
retained their commercial advantages in the Baltic, and received Bornholm, 
which they were to hold fifty years as some indemnification for their heavy 
expenditure during the war. Faithful to their new engagement, they recalled 
their troops at Copenhagen and Mahno; but the latter, at the instknce of the 
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two generals, chose to remain, in the expectation of aid from the Netherlands. 
The only advantage, therefore, which the king derived from this treaty was 
an open sea, which the vessels of the republic had previously infested. This, 
however, was a great advantage, and it enabled his fleet to intercept ^he sup- 
plies sent from some towns in Pomerania for the besieged. FIis ne^t success 
was the capitulation of Malmo. 

But Copenhagen, without provisiotis, without hope, except from a doubt- 
ful reinforcement promised by the Netherlands, still held out. Famine at 
length appeared, horses, dogs, cats, and the vilest aliments wore all con- 
sumed; and starvation seemed inevitable, unless the obstinate chiefs could 
be brought to capitulate. An evil scarcely less tolerable was the license of 
the soldiers, who went from house to house to'seize any bread that might 
remain, to violate the women, and often to murder the fathers or husbands 
Some died of hunger in the public streets, more m their beds; the survivors, 
pale, emaciated, scarcely able to walk across the floor of then own houses, 
awaited in despair the issue of this dreadful extremity. These privations were 
less felt by the soldiery than by the inhabitants; yet the soldiery found them 
intolerable, and were the first to make overtures of submission to the king. 
A capitulation was soon negotiated. The two chiefs were to be sent to their 
respective lordships, followed by all the Germans who chose tp go; but they 
were to leave their artillery and stores of every kind, '^^re were no condi- 
tions imposed on Albert; but the count of Oldenbu rg vw obliged TiTswear 
never to i e-enter Denmark, and never to*B'l!ik'e"lVdl' on the king, his subjects, 
or his allies. All the citizens who wished were also at liberty to accompany 
the German mercenaries; but two leaders were excepted, Munter and Bog- 
bmder, who were to remain in the kingdom. Yet even these were assured of 
pardon; and so were all the citizens who remained. Albert, the count, and 
many followers, embaiked while Christian made his public entry into Copen- 
hagen. The spectacle of the distress to which the citizens were reduced is 
said to have moved him; but if he had such compassionate feelings, they 
were sure to be absorbed by his thirst of vengeance on the originators of the 
late resistance. But he knew how to dissemble, and his entry was hailed with 
joy by the famished inhabitants [July, 1536]. 

THE DIET OP COPENHAGEN (1536 A.D.) 

In the opinion of Christian and his Lutheran adherents, these originators 
were no other than the bishops, the destruction of whose order had been 
determined in the rqyal mind long before the fall of Copenhagen. Probably 
they were not ignorant of this hostile feeling towards them, when they so 
zealously resisted his election; but in that resistance they were justified alike 
by the constitution and their duty to the church. From the time they had 
acknowledged^ Christian, and received his engagement to protect them in 
their actum rights, they had taken no part in the war against him. What, 
indeed, could they expect, in the event of the former Christian’s restoration, 
but a persecution more bitter than they had before experienced? Passively, 
but not without anxiety, they had watched the progress of events; and now 
that the king was master of all Demnark, they could only trust to the royal 
faith for their continued seemity. But that he cared very little for such 
engagements wa.g evident from his treatment of Meyer and from his avowed 
intention of bringing to justice one whom in the recent capitulation he had 
solemnly agreed to pardon. This was Bogbinder, who, to escape the fate 
designed lUmi, swallowed poison. But it was still more evident from his plot 
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against the bishops. His first step was to exclude them from the rigsiaad; 
to interdict them from all authoiity iii tcmpoial concerns. But his thirst for 
revenge, and, still more, his avarice, wore not to be thus .satisfied It was 
not difficult for him, a conqueior, to piocure the sanction of the iigsiaad to 
any prcippsal affecting churchmen, especially when they knew that they were 
to share in the spoil. Having privately assembled them, a resolution was put 
to abolish the temporal authorffiy of the bishops, to confiscate tlicir revenues 
for the use of the state, to destroy their jurisdiction in the church as well as 
in the state, and not to lestore them if even a general council should decree 
their restoration, unless the king, the rigsraad, and the estates of the realm 
should see fit to revoke the present resolution. It was also agreed to adhere 
in future to the Protestant religion, to defend and advance its interests. An 
act embodying these resolutions was signed by each member, who promised 
to keep the secret. 

At this very crisis, the archbishop of Lund and the bishop of Roeskilde 
arrived, with the intention of testifying their duty to the sovereign. Both 
were arrested, and committed to close custody. At the same time, m accord- 
ance with a preconcerted design, all the other bish^s of the kingdom were 
seized — some by open force, some by perfidy. To justify this extraordinary 
step in the eyes of the nation, and of all Europe, Christian convoked the estates 
at Copenliagen if those could be called estates where the clergy, one of the 
mosr^inp<ytant's««Xipns, were not present, because not summoned From 
an elevated stage, on whi'aft-tteriHs^ and the members of the iigsraad appeared, 
he inveighed against the whole church, especially against the bishops : they 
had opposed by every species of violence the progress of the Reformation; 
they had persecuted .'the ministers of the gospel; they had promulgated 
statutes and decrees contrary to the national laws; they had been tyrants 
within their dioceses; they had resisted the election of the king; and were, 
in short, the som'ce of all the troubles which the realm had suffered, or was 
suffering. Accusations so indefinite, so vague, so unsatisfactory in every 
legal sense, would have had no weight where the accusers wore not the judges 
and predetermined to find a verdict of guilty. That verdict was given; it 
annihilated for ever the haughty domination of the clergy, and declared that 
the work of the Reformation must be completed by a total abolition of the 
Roman Catholic worship. It adjudged the vast revenues of the chuich to 
the wants of the state, to the support of the Protestant ministers, to the 
maintenance of the poor, to the foundation of hospitals, and to the susten- 
tation of the university and the schools. 

In virtue of the sentence, a public edict appointed reformed theologians 
called superintendants, one to each of the vacant ^oceses (the name of 
bishop, however, was soon restored). It united for ever to the crown all the 
palaces, towns, fortresses, villages, estates, and revenues of every kind, that 
had hitherto belonged to the chui’ch. It allowed the monks and nuns either 
to leave the cloister, or to remam in it provided they agreed to lead an edifying 
life and hear the preaching of God’s word. It divided the tithe into three 
equal portions, of which one went to the feudal superior of the parish, one to 
the crown, and one to the support of the resident minister. Some schools 
and hospitals were founded, and some lands were appropriated to the reward 
of such theologians as might distinguish themselves by their acquirements; 
but the great portion of church property in Denmark, as in some other coun- 
tries, went neither to learning nor religion, neither to poverty nor sickness.'^ 
[To reorganise the church Christian summoned from Germany the learned 
Dr. Bugenhagen, of whom Pontoppidan gives the following acqpunt'] 
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Doctor Johann Bugciihagen, otherwise called Pomcranus, belonged to an 
old and noble family, although his father had held the ofhce of alderman at 
Wollin in Pomerania, where he himself was born on June 24th, 1485. He 
pursued his academic studies at Grcifswald, and in the 20th year of^is age 
became rector of Treptow, having early given many pi oofs, not only of skill 
in languages, but of true piety and devotion; for he was ill content with the 
ancient and frigid system of outward worshipi, and insisted at every oppor- 
tunity upon faith, love, and the true obedience of the heart Nevertheless, 
he could not at first rid himself of a prejudice, derived fiom hearsay, against 
the doctrines of Luther; but in 1520, when the said teacher’s book upon the 
Babylonian captivity was shown to him amidst a company of good friends, 
and his opinion demanded thereon, he said, aftet reading a few pages, that 
since Christ had suffered, many heietics had shamefully misled and distracted 
the church of God, but none so mischievously as Luther. But it was not long 
before the scales fell from the good man’s eyes, and having read the whole book 
in solitude and maturely reflected upon it, he spoke to his friends and col- 
leagues in a very different tone ; “ What need of many words? The whole 
world is blind and lies iiT outer darkness; Luther alone sees the truth.” His 
friends agreed with him, but likewise fell with him under the displeasure of 
the bishop of Kammin, who expelled them from the town. ^ 

Under these circumstances Bugenliagen went to Wittoberg, where he 
foimd Karlstad in the full tide of iconoclasm, and opposwfnim ijjj'STfuTT acts 
of violence. He soon became intimately acrprafitteffl with Luther, who was 
returmng from his Patmos, and likewise with Melanchthon, and, by the magis- 
trate of that place, was first appointed regular town preacher (StacU-Prediger) 
and, soon after, professor of Holy Writ. Both these offices he held so dear 
that he would never exchange them for the bishoprics which were several 
times offered to him. Meanwhile his reputation for great piety and profound 
erudition was so spread abroad that he was summoned to vai ious places in 
the north of the empire, to draw up new systems of church organisation and 
to give good counsel and help in all that concerned the Heformation. Wlrcn 
he was in Hamburg about this business, and while the Flensburg colloquium 
with Melchior Hoffman in pvneto S. cmnm was in prospect, he received his 
first call to Denmark. _ He was likewise present at the aforesaid colloquium, 
and there pleased Christian, the prince royal, who was also present, so well 
that when, in the year 1536, the latter ascended the throne to which his claim 
had been disputed, and resolved to depose the popish bishops and to introduce 
the Protestant form of church government, he summoned Bugenhagen to 
the country once more as a reformer of much experience. As it appears from 
his letters, he arrived" at Copenhagen at the beginning of the so-caUed dog- 
days. _ Soon afteiwards he had the honour of crowning the king and queen, 
ordaining seven superintendents, presiding in conjunction with Petrus Pal- 
ladius, b^hop of Zealand, at the First synod of Copenhagen — which was 
convoked from aU the provinces to establish new church ordinances — and 
providing for the regulation of its Uctiones at the University of Copenhagen. 

At the begimiing of the year 1539, he journeyed into Saxony for a short 
time, but speedily returned, in June, and was present at the ratification of 
the ecclesiastical ordinances at the diet of Odense. He then went to Copen- 
hagen again, lectured at the university, and frequently preached at court upon 
the psalms of David. He remained there, engaged in such affairs, until the 
year 1542, and enjoyed great favour with the king; so much, indeed, that in 
the year 1541 the wealthy bishopric of Schleswig was offered to him. This 
he declined, ,«aying, " Should I act thus, it might be said that we thrust the 
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popish bishops from thoir secs to set ourselves in them ” Fiom which, 
among other things, his humility and modeiation are cleaily mamfest This 
man is said, by his mildness, frequently to have modeiatcd the vehemence 
of Luther. In 1542 he letuined to Wittenberg for the last time, and gieatly 
extollecP^he love that had been displayed towards liim in Denmark. During 
his stay in Denmaik he wrote various things concerning the state of the church 
there to his colleagues at Wittenbeig.. 

After his depaiture men would have been glad to see linn return to Den- 
mark for the fourth time and there abide till death. This tlie king asked him 
to do — in a letter dated Gottorp, die li km Regum, 1543 — in which he says, 
among other thing, s‘ "Therefore we have thought upon you with favour, anrl 
have desired to request you,*if it be m any way possible, to come hither again, 
since we should be glad to have such an old Pomeranian or Chaw-bacon, who 
might perhaps endure the air of this country better than another. We would 
take such care of him that he should have cause to be grateful to us.” 

But Bugenhagen was already a man of sixty, enfeebled by many labours 
and desired to end his days in his beloved Wittenberg — which he did on 
April 20th, 1558./‘ 


NORWAY AND PROTESTANTISM 

TII?%*€iliops cbistinued in prison for some time after the diet of Copen- 
hagen; but at length j’TlR'y "U liberated except one, on their engagement 

never to disturb the new order of*thmgs. That one was the bishop of Roes- 
kilde, whom no entreaties, no thi-eats, cordd induce to submit, and who 
therefore died in confinement. From this moment must be dated the entire 
ruin of the Romish chiu’ch in Denmark, Liberty did not gain by the change. 
The reformed clergy had not influence enough to cuib that wild and licentious 
power by which both thrones and altars, both freedom and rehgion,_ have 
been frequently swept away. The burgesses also were too insignificant 
per se to offer any resistance, and the peasantrj^ were, as we have already 
stated, deprived of what little voice they had enjoyed in the general assem- 
blies. No check, theiefore, remained on the inevitable usurpations of the 
nobility. 

The decree of the diet of Copenhagen is remarkable for two other points 
deserving of the reader’s consideration. There was evidently a compromise 
between the crown and the nobles. (1) It was asserted that, as experience 
had proved the danger of leaving the throne vacant, the recurrence of such 
evils must be averted by the recognition of Duke Frederick, eldest son of the 
king, as successor to the throne If he died before the? father, then the next 
son should be the designated heir; and if all the sons died, the estates, dining 
the life of the king, should be bound to name a successor, and that intended 
successor should as,suine the title of Prince of Denmark. Here was the legal 
establishment of the hereditary principle. The price which Christian paid 
for it was, first, a large participation, as we have just seen, in the titles, and, 
we may add, in the confiscated church lands. (2) But the other articles of 
the decree to which we have alluded will equally establish the fact of a com- 
promise. The king confirmed to the nobles the power of life and death over 
their vassals; the mfliction of fines up to forty marks; and "all other privi- 
leges, powers, and prerogatives which the king himself could exercise on his 
domains.” 

The conduct of this monarch towards Norway does not increase our 
respect for his memory. The southern provinces of that coiiotry had, as 
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we have before related, acknowledged him; the northern, mfluenced by the 
archbishop of Trondhjem and the clergy, had lefuscd to do so. Before the 
reduction of Copenhagen, yet when his ultimate triumph was inevitable, he 
despatched three members of the rigsraad to Norway, demanding not only 
his election by all the estates, but a subsidy for the continuance of the war. 
The former demand was received with coldness, the latter with inctignation. 
In the nortli, the people called on tlm archbishop to prevent the election. 
To that call he, who was one of the most violent of men, instantly responded, 
and, as the head of the regency which had been established, arrested tlie bishop 
of Christiania, the bishop of Hammer, and another senator in the mterests 
of Chi'istian He did more; he procured the condemnation of all the senators 
who had offered the crown to the “Danish tyi-ant.” Some were put to 
death; some were imprisoned; and the popular mind throughout the realm 
— 111 the south no less than in the noith — became hostile to his claims. 
But what dependence can be placed on such a basis? The victories of Chris- 
tian inspired the Roman Catholics with fear, the Protestants with hope 
That he would struggle for the crown, and struggle successfully, became by 
degrees the general opmron — so much so, that even the primate released the 
senators whom he had imprisoned and made overtures of submission. As 
usual, they were accepted by the royal officers, with a belief that they would 
not be ratified by the king. But whether ratified or _nc^ one advantage 
would be gained — his irmnediate election. It was gaj^ro, an^.hA^^oyal 
perfidy was soon made apparent by the equipment of’irneet to seize the arch- 
bishop and other persons supposed to be unfriendly to the new king. Warned 
of the fate designed for him, the churchman fled to the Netherlands His 
metropolis was seized; while another royal general marched on Christiania, 
which had also lefuscd to acknowledge Chnstian. The bishop capitulated, 
so did all the southern towns which had not already submitted. What was 
the reward’ At this very time, and immediately after the destruction of the 
Danish bishops and clergy, a royal decree forever destroyed the independ- 
ence of Norway by declaring it to be an mtegral portion of the Danish mon- 
archy, “,iusfc the same as Jutland, Funen, Zealand, or Skane.” Nor was 
this a vain menace — it was immediately carried into effect. By degrees, 
too, the Roman Catholic religion was extirpated, and the Protestant faith 
established' nor was there any open opposition to the change. But in Ice- 
land there was much resistance, and it reqmred an armament to convince 
that sequestered people how necessary the Reformation was to their ever- 
lasting welfare.ii 

The state of the church in this island during the year 1540 has been 
described as half evasgelist, particularly in the southern part, imder Bishop 
Marten Enersonof Skmholt, an enthusiastic refoWer, though still half popish. 
The northern part, the bishopric of Holum,was under Bishop Jon Arneson, 
who, although he received, as the others had, the royal command to abstain 
from manifest superstitions and to reform his see, not only refused to comply, 
but also endeavoured in every possible way to contravene the activities of 
his feUow bishop. In this he was especially active in the year 1547, and 
caused Bishop Marten Enerson such distress by his knavish tricks that Ener- 
son found himself necessitated to make the long sea-journey to Denmark in 
person, in order to lay before the king his own distress and the troubles of the 
church. When he had arrived in Kolding, he was given gracious audience 
by his majesty; he took the oath of fidelity and received thereupon a royal 
protectorium for his person and teachings, with the assm’ances of adequate 
help for thft propagation of the Reformation throughout his fatherland. 
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His enemy, Bishop Jon Arncson, received an imperative fcununons to present 
himself before the king. But for such a journey Arneson had no inclination. 
Instead, he instituteil a fresh rebellion, put himself at the head of three hun- 
dred men, attacked Bishop Marten and took him prisoner, deposed the royal 
judge wo should have executed the king’s commands and (by which one sees 
that he was in the matter of celibacy not papistically inclined) installed his 
own son in his place. Besides this, he was reported to have had the intention 
of placing himself and the whole island under the protection of the English. 
In Denmark tliere was much dismay at this news, and great bitterness was 
felt against the scoundrel. But for certain reasons this state of things was 
for a time endured, and the rebellious bishop was not only spared excom- 
munication, but was pronounced exonerated by royal patent. 

For the sake of sequence, we will here give a smnmaiy of this affair, 
although in actual tune it belongs to the chronicle of 1551. For in that year 
it dawned upon the king that the time was ripe for crushing Jon Arneson, and 
for leaving the Protestant faith an open path in Iceland. Therefore two ships 
were sent with the two knights, Axel Tuul and Christopher Trund-Trund- 
sdn, and five hundred, soldiers, carrying with them a command dated from 
Flensbui’g on the Thursday after Low Sunday, to give the imprisoned Bishop 
Marten his liberty, and, should he be already clead, to ordain another evange- 
list teacher Insl^op; but especially to seize the persons of Jon Ai-neson and 
his sSSSywd briilgst^m prisoners to Flensburg; also again to put the inhabi- 
tants of the land tolhe oath of fidelity and duty. But before these ships 
and then’ passengers could arrive, as they did about Whitsuntide, their 
trouble was saved them by another person. Bishop Jon Arneson’s father-in- 
law, a man of wealth and consideration, David Gudmundarson. Jon Aimesdn 
expected no good of this man, and dared not push his designs to fulfilment, 
or have himself, with the aid of the English, constituted king of the country, 
until he had put Gudmundarson out of the way — knowing him for a powerful 
man, devoted to the Protestant doctrines, and a loyal subject of the king. 

To effect his purpose he gathered a force of five hundred soldiers, and 
took the field against Gudmundarson. The latter made all counter prepara- 
tions with what haste he could, but could only muster thiee hundred armed 
men. With these he met his enemies boldly, but, before the attack, made a 
sensible speech to his faithless countrymen, repiesentmg to them how perfid- 
ious their conduct was, and how thankless in the end they might expect to 
find the service of the popish bishop. When by this means he had won some 
minds and persuaded them to return to their duty, he attacked the remainder 
with so much spirit that he soon overmastered them; and the often-mentioned 
bishop, together with two o( his sons, fell prisonera to'iiim, whereupon he had 
them aU tmee beheaded, m’ged by the consideration that, if they were spared 
a new revolt to give them freedom would be instigated by the bishop’s third 
son, who had escaped. _ When, after this event, help arrived from Denmark, 
the knights in authority made one Oluf Hulteson evangelist bishop and 
absolute head of the see of Holle, adding all necessary aids for the propagation 
of the Reformation of the church similar to those which ten years previously 
had been successfully carried out in the Skhlholt stefi 

The transactions of Christian III with Germany in themselves were of no 
great moment. His position, in regard both to the emperor and to the Roman 
Catholics, naturally threw him mto the arms of the Protestant party; and 
he shared the fate of that party. He was fortunate enough to defeat all the 
attempts of the elector palatine, who had married a daughter of Christian II, 
on the crown. He was equally successful in humbling the Putch, and in 
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opposing all the designs of the emperor to undermine his authority The 
Peace of Speier (1543) reconcUod him with Charles V as sovereign of the 
Netherlands, but not as emperor By adhering to the league, he was neces- 
sarily the enemy of that monarch; but he exhibited no great zeal^iii the 
reformed cause, and he was geneially reproached for the indifferei^-e with 
which he beheld the most deadly blows aimed at it by the opposite party. 
With Sweden he maintained pacific relations to the close of his life. Not that 
war was not often impending, but both he an& his ally always contrived to 
adopt some compromise by which actual hostilities were averted. 

THE DEATH OF CHRISTIAN III 

Two other things must be recorded of Christian III. Towards the close 
of his life, he so far relaxed in his behaviour to Christian II as to transfer that 
unfortunate king to Kallundborg in Zealand, to enjoy more room, less restraint, 
better food, and more indulgence in every respect — as much, perhaps, as 
could be enjoyed consistently with the prisoner’s safe custody. The other 
event relates to the injudicious partition of Holstein and Schleswig. In con- 
formity with a pernicious usage, the king, considering that his brothers had a 
right to a share of the inheritance, reluctantly consented to invest two of them 
with extensive domains (his third brother, being a Romish j^.iflesias tic, h ad 
no share in the inheritance). This division, as we shajhhswe too'ftTt^ent 
occasion to record, was the source of the worst evils tcr^e monarchy. Chris- 
tian died in 1559.«* 

Pontopjyidan’ s EstiviaLe of Christian III 

Christian III, under God the true reformer of the Danish church, was 
born at Gottorp on the 12th of August, 1504. In early youth he was sent 
by his father Frederick, at that time duke of Holstein, to his brother-in-law, 
the elector Joachun I of Brandenburg, to be educated at his court. Although 
the latter, who was his mother’s brother, was zealously devoted to_ popery. 
Prince Cni'istian had opportunities of gathermg so much information con- 
cernmg the religious quarrels then just arisen in Germany that his mind was 
eaily disinclined to popery and well disposed to the new doctrines proclaimed 
by Luther, Of this he gave proof early, when in the seventeenth year of his 
age he went with the aforesaid prince, his imcle, to the diet at Worms. Thei e 
It came to pass that, in a church wherein the emperor Charles and many princes 
were assembled, a Franciscan monk inveighed vehemently against Luther and 
his heretical followers. = The sermon ended, he kpelt down to pray, and acci- 
dentally let the cord of his order wherewith he was girded slip tmough a chink 
in the pulpit. Prince Christian, who was seated just below the pulpit, delayed 
not to make the cord fast with a knot, so that the monk could not rise up again 
until he had summoned help. Whereupon he, noting the trick played on him, 
cried out: “My Lord Emperor, if even in your sovereign presence they do 
not refrain from such treatment of us poor monks, what will not be done in 
your absence?” When the emperor afterwards met our prince at dinner, and 
heard that it was he who had played the trick on the monk, he is reported to 
have laughed and said of him that it might be this was a token that he would 
give the monks more cause for annoyance in his day; which also came to pass 
in Reformation times. We may infer, from this and other proofs, that in liis 
early years he was somewhat over-sprightly and almost of a flighty tempera- 
ment; which gnay likewise be the reason why in the twenty-first year of his 
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age he married Princess Dorothea of Lauenburg, who was at that time fifteen 
years old, in direct opposition to the will of his father, who at first looked 
upon the marriage with a very unfavourable eye. Until Christian ascended 
the thi’one, 1535, by the election of the Danish estates, he lived with her at 
the cfJ^le of Hadcrsleben, as governor of the two principalities. 

But since this youthful precipitancy was but mlium naturae, not animi, 
the lapse of years and the gi-ace of. God, which wi’ought powerfully in his 
heart, changed and ainendecrall this in such degree that Christian not only 
grew into a most admirable ruler well worthy of the purple, but also, as his 
name denoted, into a true Christian and a man after God’s own heart, whereof 
so many evidences are extant that only a few of the most weighty can be cited. 
To his fear of God Arild Hvitfeld,’- among others, bears witness in the words : 
“He led a devout life; no day passed on which he did not make his prayer 
to God on his knees, and have the Bible read to him in his chamber, and the 
psalms of David sung. 

He was meek, charitable, and compassionate to such a degree that, when 
his notorious enemies Count Christopher of Oldenburg and Duke Albert of 
Mecklenburg were reduced to such straits in the protracted siege of Copen- 
hagen, that they had nothing to eat and must have died of hunger, he sent 
certain refreshments and personal necessaries expresse for them into the town, 
and when thhyaftprwards came humbly into his camp with white staves in 
theiT*^!9«irls, heyrew^.^ed them into favour as though they had never given 
him troume. Blasplim&ers, murderers, and adulterers he did not readily pardon. 
But save in these cases he was loth that blood should be shed, and in punish- 
ments as in rewards he was a prudent ruler. He usually travelled through 
the country yearly, taking a few coimciUors with him, that in the principal 
towns of every province he might hear the complaints of those who were in 
distress, and remedy them as far as in him lay. With his neighbours he lived 
m peace and confidence, and after having successfully and valiantly put down 
the rebellion plotted in the interregnum, and the sanguinary civil wars, he 
would not hear of war any more, though he was frequently provoked to it. 
The great work on which, above all else, Christian’s desires and inclinations 
were set, and for which Heaven had raised him up in these perilous times, 
was the very necessary task of reforming the ladicaUy corrupt system of the 
church and the schools of Denmark. 

The death of this king, like his life, was admirable and worthy beyond the 
wont of men, hence I hold it good for edification to cite certain specialm. 
Though of his body he was well-grown, strong, and robust, he did not live as 
long as was expected, but only to the fifty-fourth year and fourth month of 
his age. An obstruction of , the so-called “ golden vein,” from which he had 
suffered many times before' compelled him to take to his bed in the castle 
of Arnsburg at Kolding m December, 1558, and gave no uncertain warnings 
of the approach of death. But another herald is said to have warned him 
likewise, to wit, an angel or, as Selneccerus expresses it, a man in white 
garments, who appeared to the king eight days before his death, as he lay in 
bed, though (as he him.self strongly asseverated) neither sleeping nor wan- 
dering in mhrd, and who, drawing near, thus addressed him • “ On the coming 
New Year’s Day thy sickness will end and be followed by eternal healthl’^ 
Neither his chaplain in ordinary, Magister Paulus Noviomagus,_nor his phy- 
sician Cornelius ab Hainsfurth, could dissuade him from putting his tmst 
in this glorious vision of consolation; but when New Year’s Day, or the 1st 
of January, 1559, was come, he comforted his wife, blessed the royal chil^'en, 
bestowed gifts on his servants, begged forgiveness of all he ha,d miwittingly 
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offended, and exhorted his councillors that they should act according to their 
conscience, and loyally and honestly serve his son Frederick, who was then 
on his way from Mahno but had not yet arrived; that they should be vigilant 
in the maintenance of law and order, and should rather increase than dimmish 
legacies bequeathed to churches, schools, and the poor. After thaj/ to all 
men’s amazement, he said, with cheerful voice and glad gestures, “Now I 
wdl sing, and you must sing with me, that it may be said that the king sang 
himself to the grave.” V^ereupon he himserf started the hyimi of praise 
taken from the 103rd psalm, “Piaise the Lord, 0 my soul,” etc., and when 
he came to the words, “As a father pitieth,” his sanctified soul almost imper- 
ceptibly took flight. His inanimate body was at first buried in the chmch 
of St. Knud at Odense. His son afterwards had him borne to Roeskilde and 
buried under a veiy splendid marble mausoleum. Since I can find no epitaph 
upon this king, I will substitute for it the words of Reusner, quoted by Herr 
Lackinann : “ His ” (Christian Ill’s) “ royal capital was an eye of wisdom, 
a scale of Justice, a seat of valour, a criterion of moderation, a pattern of 
honour, a well of kindness, an assembly of the liberal arts, a school of learning, 
a holy place for teachers 'fif the church, a table for the poor, a refuge for the 
innocent; and he himself, a most godly Christian and indomitable prince. 
His motto was, Mdn frost zu Gott mein, sonst andern kein (My trust in God 
alone, and in no other) 
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GUSTAVXJS VASA ASCENDS THE THRONE (1523 A.D ) 

The fall and flight of King Christian 11 cast the whole burden of the 
struggle against Sweden’s ruler and the Wend states upon Sevenn Norby's 
shoulders. Norby as King Christian’s governor ruled Gotland with the 
stronghold of Visborg and had command of the Baltic where he conducted 
his king’s war against the Swedes and Lubeck He took all the enemy's 
goods wherever he could find them, and he captured every ship he could, 
which went to and fro from the Wend Hanse cities and Dantzic to any of the 
parts of Sweden which were in the power of the kingdom’s deliverer, and rich 
was the booty from that privateering, otherwise the war would soon have 
come to an end, as Norby could get no funds from King Christian. 

At the time when Gustavus Vasa was chosen ruler in Yadstena there had 
been talk of placing him on the throne of Sweden. Then he declined the 
crown, but when the fresh insurrection betokened an* irreconcilable breach 
with the other country it was necessary for Sweden to have a king. It was 
therefore natural and just that the diet in Strengna§ should choose the regent 
to be Sweden’s king, and there could be no question of anyone but Gustavus. 
The 7th of June, 1523, was the ever-to-be-remembered day in the history of 
the North when the first king of the Vasa family ascended the throne. 

Then the town of Kalmar was taken by Arvid Vestgdthe on the 27th of 
May; on the 7th of July the castle of Kalmar fell; and before the middle of 
June the city and castle of Stockholm also capitulated. On St. John’s day, 
1523, King Gustavus made his entry into his nearly deserted capital, and 
before the end of the year Finland was also taken from Norby’s men. Even 
districts beyond Sweden’s boundaries were conquered. If Bang Christian 
had not threatened the new ruler in Denmark and Severin Norby had not 
continued the war from Visborg with Sweden and Lubeck, t^e two new 
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kings would soon have been at war with each other. However, Liibeck 
would not permit that: she wished to have peace between Sweden and Den- 
mark, both as a condition for King Christian’s expulsion, and for the freedom 
of the Baltic; and that could not be until Gotland had ceased to be the 
centre of a war which stopped one of the means of intercourse for tKcir king- 
dom. 

Liibeck regarded Gustavus’ succesfi and accession to the throne essentially 
as her own work, and she now wanted to “be rewarded for her aid. The 
men of Liibeck meant to have in Gustavus a useful instrument for their plans, 
and to be m a position to keep him in dependence upon them. At the ap- 
pointed diet at Strengnas two of Lubeck’s councillors demanded payment 



from the new king for Lubeck’s outlay and great expenses. At that moment 
when the war in Sweden was still going on, and Gustavus had a considerable 
number of soldiers to satisfy m order to take over the government m that 
devastated land, he could naturally not produce a sum of over 69,000 marks, 
and the people of Lubeck would not consent to accept paper promises alone. 

King Gustavus thus found himself obliged to consent to the proposed 
Strengnas Privilegxum of the 10th of June, 1523, which shows how the Hanso 
Towns would have keated the whole of the North if thej? had been able; 
because accordmg to*this Privilegium King Gustavus and his council had to 
give the sustenance of the whole of the Swetlish people into their power. 
Nothing can show their self-interest plainer than these articles; 

This agreement secured to Lubeck and Dantzic and their confederacy 
freedom fiom aU taxes and other imposts everywhere in the kingdom. No 
foreigner of any land or nation was permitted to buy or sell in Stockholm, 
Kalmar, or any other place in the kingdom, except those of Lubeck and 
Dantzic and their confederacy and those whom the merchants of Lubeck 
should see fit to privilege. Neither should permission be granted to anybody 
else at any future time. Moreover no foreigners were allowed to be citizens 
either in Stockholm or Kalmar or to have peimission to sail to other cities in 
the kingdom than those named.^> 

Though in possession of the object for which he had so long fought and 
so long intadgued, Gustavus refused to be immediately crowned. Sis pre- 
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text was that so long as Sweden was polluted by a hostile foot he would not 
consent to any public rejoicings- his real motive was to evade the oaths 
which he well knew the clergy would, on that occasion, impose upon him. 
His intrigues were now directed to the augmentation of the royal authority; 
and he obtained, from the gratitude or fear of the states, concessions which 
had been granted to none of his predecessors The public voice called upon 
him to procure the liberation of j;hc lato administrator’s widow and the other 
ladies who had lingered in captivity ever since the massacre of Stoclcholm, 
under the eyes, first of Christian and now of Frederick, his successor. He was 
for some time evidently averse to the return of the princess, since she had borne 
to Sten Sture two sons, who might trouble him at some future period But 
he yielded to the popular vofee, and indeed his own reason told hmi that he 
should have less to apprehend under the influence of a monarch who, though 
outwardly amicable, was secretly hostile to his elevation. He received them 
and their mother with much external respect; lodged them in his own palace, 
and to be secure against her being made the instrument of some enterprising, 
ambitious noble, married her to a man of bounded intellect, without courage, 
without weight m the state Her eldest son too soon'Uescended to the tomb; 
and the younger, being merely an infant, could not for many years cause him 
any uneasiness..^ 

GUSTAVUS AND THE CLERGY 

To abase the clergy, yet withoht appearing their enemy, was an object 
that no monarch whose dissimulation was less profound than that of Gustavus 
could have attained Nothing indeed can equal the caution or the effective- 
ness of his measures. He bepn by nominating to the vacant sees such 
ecclesiastics as he knew were devoted to his will. He forced the chapter of 
Upsala to make another election, in lieu of Archbishop Tiolle, who remained 
in Denmark occupied in preparing the restoration of Christian. That body 
had no right to venture on such a step; 'but violence induced them to cite the 
absent prelate to appear, and, on his non-appearance, to unite their suf- 
frages in behalf of the royal candidate, Johannes Magnus, the celebrated 
historian of Sweden. 

His next object was to encourage, underhand, the preaching of the 
Lutheran doctrines; and when the party was sufficiently strong to tb-owoff 
the mask, seize the revenues of the dominant church and abolish her worship. 
When pressed by Lars Anderson [Laurentius Anrh-eie], a man of low birth 
but of gieat talents and greater ambition, whom he had elevated from a 
subordinate post to the digniky of chancellor, to submit to the ceremony of 
his coronation, he replied that he was well aequauited with the effect such a 
ceremony must have, but that he could not, m his actual circumstances, con- 
sent to its performance. He should, he added, never think himself a king — 
never be able to support the proper dignity of the office — until he were in 
possession of all the fortresses held by the bishops; until he had reunited to 
the crown all the church lands and revenues which his predecessors had 
alienated from it. He confessed, however, that he was afraid to venture 
on such a measure, knowing as he did the influence which the clergy exercised 
over their flocks. 

Anderson, who was a Lutheran at heart, endeavoured to remove the royal 
scruples by reasoning in which there was much truth and some falsehood 
The king needed not arguments, but aid, in the course which he had resolved 
to pursue; and he was overjoyed to find his chancellor as cle."rsighted as 
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himself. Both agreed that the first and most necessary step, the foundation 
of all future pioceediugs, was to increase the number of Lutheians, without 
seeming to notice them. In accordance with then secret scheme, new doctoi s, 
new missionaries were brought from Germany; and those who werji already 
in Swetlen were privately informed by the chancellor that they might dis- 
seminate their opinions in the confidence that they would not be opposed 
by the monarch Emboldened by tins intiHiation, they preached with les,s 
seciecy. As they were superior in eloquence and knowledge to the estab- 
lished clergy, as they had that fervour which distinguishes the missionaries 
of a new creed, and which has more influence over mankind than either, 
their success was piodigious. 

As the king witnessed the rapid advance of the new doctrines, he pro- 
ceeded to assan the clergy in matteis where he knew he should be supported 
by most Roman Catholic laymen. The Jurisdiction of the bishop and his 
officials had, in all countries — in Sweden quite as much as anywhere else — 
encroached on that of the temporal judges. Fines and other penalties were 
exacted for offences which the canons, indeed, denomiced, but which, in the 
best ages of Christianity, had never been amenable to any tribunal ; so that 
the church could laise a fruitful harvest from the disordeis of society (and 
most crimes of this nature were commutable by money), sharcared little for 
either religion or morals By degrees, Gustavus abohslfed t his, n nerous 
jurischction; and, even in cases where no just cptsplaint couKi be made 
against the ecclesiastical tribunals, he substituted for them those of the 
royal judges. The clergy were loud in their murmurs: to punish them he 
resorted to an expedient which none of his predecessors would have ventured 
to adopt — he billeted his troops on their domains dining the long winters. 
To annoy the monks especially, whom he cordially hated, he assigned their 
houses to Ins cavalry, who dwelt in them as securely as in any hostel. Some 
of the_ more obnoxious monasteries were commanded to exhibit the charters 
by which they held their lands; and such as could not (during the civil troubles 
many had been lost or destroyed), were at once deprived of their possessions 
All these were so many preparatory measures, designed to accustom the 
people to see the humiliation of the church, and to prepare them for the far 
greater innovations contemplated. 

One of the most popular missionaries of the Reformation was Olaus or 
Olaf Petri, a divine of great zeal, great eloquence, considerable talent, and 
undaunted corn-age. To prove that the peculiar doctrines of the Catholic 
chui'ch were not to be fomid in the Scriptures, but were the inventions of 
men, he published, iij, the Swedish language, a translation of the New Testa- 
ment. This was, in the main, a translation •'of Luther’s German version; 
it contained the same bold license; and, as it was pecifliarly adapted to the 
uiiderstanding of the vulgar, it made a profound impression on the national 
mind. Yet the Scriptmes, however perverted by human error in then’ 
transfusion into other dialects, have always a captivating simplicity about 
them that finds its way_ to the heart. Thousands who had never before 
learned to read now applied themselves to the task, that they might be able 
to judge for themselves how far the new doctors were justified in forsaking 
the ancient chinch. In great alarm, the bishops called on the king to sup- 
m'ess tlie new version, to silence its advocates, and even to punish them as 
heretics. As he had hitherto shown no partiality for the Reformation; as 
^^tened_ to none of its apostles, but had constantly attended the 
established service, some hopes were entertained that he might be induced 
to arrest the progress of the missionaries. With much apparent indifference, 
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he observed that he was ready to abandon Olaus, or an}^ other doctor, that 
should be convicted of heresy, but he must hear before he would condemn. 
He had heard nothing against the morals of the preachers; and he was afraid 
that theye was more acrimony among chmclnnen of all denominations, more 
contention for points trifling in themselves, than became the ministers of 
peace The ai chbishop, who was the i^pokesman of the deputation, was both 
surprised and offended with tUe gentle language of the king He engaged 
to piove, that some of Olaus’ doctrines, so far from being idle and useless 
speculations, had a most pernicious tendency The offer was accepted, 
and a day appointed for a public disputation at Upsala. 

When that day arrived, ’the king, with a numerous court, with many of 
his nobles and dependents, repaired to the place of meeting. As the bishops 
were to be the judges of the controveisy, they prudently refrained from 
taking any part in the debate, and they devolved the defence of the Catholic 
doctrines on a theologian named Gallus [or Galle] Olaus was there, secure 
of the royal protection, and disposed to spare none of the abuses which had 
crept into the church. But such exlnbitions have never been of much ser- 
vice; they may gratify partisans; they never carry conviction to the hearer. 
The two adversaries could not agree on their premises. Olaus would receive 
Scriptuie ouly%i matters whether of faith or discipline; Gallus gave equal 
authorit-^o tradition^ to the decisions of synods and councils, to the senti- 
ments of the ancient Hectors Whatever might be thought of the other 
points of dispute, most of the nobles present applauded Olaf when he demanded 
a scriptural warrant for the enjoyment of temporal principalities by the 
clergy. What resemblance was there between Peter the fisherman and his 
pretended vicar, the Roman pontiff? In what did the bishops of that age 
resemble the Apostle of the Gentiles? Did not the Gospel itself expressly 
and earnestly prohibit all ecclesiastics from seeking, or even holding the 
dignities and riches of the world? Here Gallus was vanquished. He was 
more successful when he began to assail the mistranslation, the wilful perver- 
sions of the new version of the Scriptures. 

The king interposed by requesting the archbishop to make a new and 
more accurate translation. This, he observed, would be the most effectual 
way to convict Luther and Olaus of error, and would do much good in Sweden, 
where very few could read the Latin vulgate. For his own part, he should 
read an authorised, orthodox version with much pleasure; and the nobles, 
who were always intent on treading m his footsteps, made the same request 
Unable to refuse, the archbishop gave the necessary du-ections, and within a 
short period the new translatipn appeared. This was j«st what the monarch 
wanted. To place two different versions before his subjects was to familiarize 
them with religious matters, to exercise their reason, and teach them to rely 
on their own judgment m the interpretation of God’s Word. It may be 
doubted whether the authorised version did not occasion nearly as much 
injury to the church as that of Olaus Little fit was the simple-minded 
prelate to deal with so astute, so sagacious a hypocrite as the Swedish king. 

Olaus was not slow to publish the acts of this dispute, and to claim all the 
honour of victory. They were read with much interest. So rapid was the 
progress of the new missionaries that the houses of the greater part of the 
nobles were tlu'own open to them, and they were not merely allowed but 
invited to preach. It was now that Gustavus, overjoyed at the sensation 
which had been created, determined to commence his long-meditated career 
of spoliation. Assemblmg his senators at Stockholm, he besought them to 
put the realm into a defensive state — to repair the fortresses and to aug- 
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ment the militaiy force. In conformity with his views they replied that the 
public revenues were reduced to nothing, in consequence of the monopoly 
enjoyed by Lubeck; that the people were exhausted by their past efforts; 
that the only way to replenish tlie treasury Avas to pay the regency of Fubeck, 
and open the ports to the vessels of all nations ivliich should pay t& usual 
duties. But, however necessary the discharge of the debt, where could the 
means be found for that purpose? The chancdllor came at once to the object 
of the government. In his anxiety not to oppiess his loving subjects the 
nobles, burghers, and rural inhabitants, the king proposed that two thirds 
of the tithe should, for a time at least, bo applied to the support of the arma- 
ments required by the public weal, and as to the debt due to the regency of 
Lubeck, might it not be discharged by the superfluous church plats'? All 
present (for all had been gamed) applauded this proof of paternal icgard on 
the part of their monarch, and two decrees were passed — one that two thuds 
of the tithe should be apportioned in the way proposed; the other that the 
church beUs, no less than the plate, should be seized ui every province, every 
district, for the uses of the state 


The blow came on the church like a thunderbolt. The primate flew to 
the coui’t to remonstrate with the king on this plunder of the holy things. 
The latter listened with patience, and then proudly answered^iat the useless 
ornaments on which so much value was placed were suiely nettev em ployed 


ornaments on which so much value was placed were suiely better cBiployed 
m the service of the state than in idle pomp; and that the tithe^'rould bo 
more useful in the same way than in supporting the dignity of worldly- 
minded bishops or a host of lazy friars. This was the first time that Gus- 
tavus had clearly expressed himself on the subject of chm'ch temporalities; 
and his words sounded ominously in the ears of the primate 

That, notAVitlistanding the empire which Gustavus had obtained over the 
national mind, he should meet with no opposition when he attempted to urge 
such measuies was impossible. The clergy declaimed against him as a heretic 
and a usurper and the peasants, influenced by them, were soon organised 
for an insurrection. The approaching fair at Upsala w^as to be the rendezvous 
for the disaffected. Aware of the design (for he had Ins spies everywhere), the 
kmg, with a body of cavalry, hastened to the place; remonstrated with them 
for then stupidity in opposing what was designed for their own advantage; 
and, when reasoning was ineffectual, commanded his soldiers to level their 
pieces. Terrified by this unexpected demonstration, they knelt, implored 
his mercy, and were allowed to depart 

He was much more seriously embarrassed by the attempt of an impostor 
to pass as Nils Sture, eon of the late administrator, who had died in the palace 
of the kmg near tw o years before. His name waS Hans ; and he was a muleteer 
of Vestmanland. He must, however, have been used to better society than 
the province yielded, or he would never have duped so many thousands, not 
merely of the peasantry but of the clergy, the bui'ghers, and the rm'al gentry. 
But his career in Sweden was a brief one. At the request of the monarch, 
the mother of the deceased prince wrote to the authorities of Dalecarha, 
mentioned the time of her eldest son’s death, appealed to aU Stockliolm as 
witness of his funeral, and concluded by observmg that her second son was 
stul m the royal palace, and treated with as much distinction as if he were 
the son of Gustavus. Discredited and scorned, Hans now took refuge in 
Norway, and was supported for a time by the nobles and clergy of Trondhiem. 
Un the complaint of the Swedish kmg, ho was compelled to leave that countiw 
and seek a refuge at Kostock. But even there he was pui’sued by his vindictive 
enemy, who menaced the magistrates of the city with the seizmn of their 
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vessels unless they surrendered the fugitives. They had the baseness to 
exceed his commands by putting the advcntuier to death 

The monks and friars were the next objects of the royal displeasure. 
Foreign abbots were banished, and the brethren allowed to leave their monas- 
teries only twice a year, and then for a short period He then endoavouicd 
to obtain the surrender of the forti esses held by the bishops Two of tlie 
order — those whom he had nominated — showed no repugnance to the 
proposal; but the primate wa*s inflexible. He had, he said, yielded enough, 
and he would now make a determined stand against every new demand 
Fearing the influence of his wtucs, the king determined to send him away 
under the pretext of an embassy to Poland Landing at Dantzic, he repaired 
to Rome to solicit the aid of the pope; but the pope was more intent on the 
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aggrandisertient of his family than on the prosperity of religion in so barbarous 
a country as Sweden. Besides, the pontiff was in jeopardy from one of his 
own sons — the most Catholic king of Spain and most redoubtable emperor 
of Germany, whose army was about to sack the holy city. This was an 
occasion peculiarly favourable to the views ot Gustavus, who proceeded more 
eagerly in what he called the, work of reformation. If ttie bishops now refused 
to surrender the fortified towns and castles they should be reduced to obedi- 
ence; and all grants made to the church since the time of King IGiutsson were 
to be revoked Assembling the estates-general at Vesteras, he secretly directed 
his oflicers to attend and demand the amars of pay due to the army.c 

THE DIET OE VESTERAS (1527 A D.) 

Olaf Celsius, the eighteenth century biographer of Gustavus, gives the 
following account of the diet: The opening of the diet was appointed for the 
24th of June. The day before, the king gave a magnificent banquet to which 
the bishops were invited, as well as the gentlefolk among all ranks. When 
they went to the table, the priests, according to their usual custom, stepped 
forth to take the high places. At the moment when the kingSsat down, he 
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commanded the council of the kingdom to Rit next to him, and tlien the 
chief nobles were shown to places next to these; and therefore the bishops 
received their conmiand to place themselves in proximity to the lesser eccle- 
siastics —where the burghers and peasants were langed. 

The bishops could not conceal their consternation at this clap of Jiliunder. 
They who for a long time had been accustomed to be next to the king, and 
who always went above the council and also above the regent, now found 
themselves not only below the council of tl/e kingdom but also below the 

knights. They did not 
know whether to go away 
or to sit down Tire first 
would have been the bet- 
ter choice, but the fear 
of the anger of the king 
impelled them to take the 
seats to which they were 
shown. The king made 
himself quite merry at 
their expense, when he 
saw their indignation. For 
a long tiipp' they were si- 
lent and had qpihing to 
offer, because they were so 
exasperated, until the king 
himself suggested that 
they should have an op- 
portunity to come before 
the diet with their com- 
plaint. Then arose a great 
dispute about the rights 
of the cleigy, and the bish- 
ops fought, in order to get 
at the mere truth, while 
the king, who now and 
then allowed his ardoiu’ to 
run away with him, had 
the intention of allowing 
them a hearing. The ban- 
quet and the contention 
were finally over, with this lesolution — that iii the future the bishops should 
content themselves with the rank which the king deigned to concede to them. 

The estates assembled in the great haU of the cloister because the castle 
had not been repau-ed since the last storm. Everyone was all attention 
and on the alert for what was coming, looking beforehand to see what was to 
follow worthy of remark in the order of the day. Finally the archdeacon 
Lars Andeison, who filled the office of chancellor to the royal coui’t arose; 
he was to make a speech in the name of the king. He gave a report of all 
that had happened during the seven years in which Gustavus had reigned, and 
also of the reasons which actuated him to receive the onerous burden which 
belonged to the richly honoured title of king, saying that the honours to 
which Gustavus was raised might be considered too great a responsibility, 
if the love which he bore the fatherland had not overtopped the annoyance 
which unceQ,sing cares brought with them. Knowledge of his sincerity must 
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spread far and wide; why should he be censured for punishing the conspira- 
tors? What else could he do under such circumstances? What course would 
be most advantageous and acceptable? Should he cast away the sceptre 
which was entrusted to him? Such a resolution he had already formed, but 
the coihicil of the kingdom and the estates had hindered it. They had 
repented of their folly with tears, and entreated pardon; yet they had kept 
on in the same way with new acts of the same tenor. He demanded a free- 
will offering with the advice and consent of the estates. In reply they ranted 
about the expensive times, as though famine and plenty were in the hands 
of the king. There were indeed many establishments for housing sufScient 
corn and salt. The needs of the hungiy were already quieted by his care. 
It must also be understood'that while universal disquiet reigned in Europe, 
Sweden also, as well as other lands, would be disaffected and feel its share. 
They had no need with cunning and power to tear the sceptre from his hand. 
He would give it to them, although he had the power to show them 
his strength. "What kind of a prop would it be to him, that he should care 
for it? On the contrary, he would be glad to dwell m retirement on the 
thought of their happiness under another master. They need fear from him 
neither trouble nor any violence. Yet he would first lay the common needs 
before them — those which concerned the whole body of the kingdom, with- 
out the supply of which no one could favom’ably esteem his government. 
For theTn’st act the income of the crown must be increased, to meet the 
increase of the annual expenses. The maintenance of the court, the govern- 
ment, the fleet, relations with foreign powers, and other needs must be sup- 
plied, but the lesser income of the kingdom must be separate from that. 
The obedience of inferiors to their ruler must be given the first place. The 
nobility of the kingdom must be uplifted from its poverty to its former 
prestige. It would then appear as an ornament and a bulwark of the kingdom. 

The castles and fortifications of the kmgdom, the best and the most desir- 
able of which the bishops had in their possession, must be improved and 
given up to the crown. The inward discontent, which for a long time had 
been the ruin of the noble houses and which had spread into other sections 
of the nation, must be wholly laid aside. The fatherland had recognised the 
divine teaching and it must be the thought of all to strive for one aim, to use 
one means — to obey the kmg 

These were the ill-assorted matters with which a Swedish ruler had to 
deal. His subjects must settle these points in order that he might not be 
wearied with the burden. This was the sole condition on which he would be 
their king. 

When the chancellor hack finished the address thS kmg turned to the 
leader of the senate, Thure Jonsson, in order that he should reply in the name 
of the nobles. Immediately Thure Jonsson gave his oration in order publicly 
to show to the bishop of Linkoping that priority belonged to hiin The 
prelate spoke afterwards: “We of the religious world must recognise," he 
said, “ that we are under obhgations and bound by different oaths and to 
different masters, viz. to the pope and to the king of Sweden. To the first we 
have sworn an inviolable obedience, and never to allow any changes which 
would be detrimental to the rights of the clergy. For we possess this wealth, 
not as our own but as a fief of the church. And for its administration we 
must render a sharp account to the apostolic tiibunal.” 

The king turned again to the senators. Jonsson replied immediately: 
“We are all with one mind in favour of what the bishop of Linkoping has 
said, in whose well-composed speech everything has been expressed.” “ Good ! " 
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answered the king. '* It is also my conclusion I renounce the kingtloni and 
only demand my own again — my fathci’s inheritance which I turned over 
to the good of the land After that, I will journey out of the kingdom and I 
promise never to burden you with my company hereafter.” 

It almost seemed [he proceeded] as if the subjects thought that'lhe king 
controlled the rain and storms as much as he did his kingdom, when they 
permitted themselves to blame the ruler for,.every evil with which the land 
was plagued He said “There is no devil in hell, much less a man, who 
would be able to rule it.” With these words the king’s countenance changed, 
the tears flowed from his eyes, and he went out. _ This occasioned an amazing 
and universal stillness. Then, little by little discussion began. The priests 
drew near to Brask while the nobility approached the leader of the senate. 
The burgher and peasant were without courage and almost without feeling 


The King is Besought to Assume the Administration 

However, the burghers had grasped the right view of the whole thing and 
they were on the side of the king On the following day the estates met again 
There was a high, wordy debate, without result, and conducted in great 
disorder. The first half of the day passed in such proceedings, without 
practical results or earnestness of effort. At length the leader of th^burghers 
arose and took the floor. He entreated the nobility and the bishops by all 
that was sacred to weigh the importance of the thing — to study it with 
determination and energy, in order to reach a final conclusion. Many of the 
burgheis began to shout: “The king brought peace, his rule was so cautious; 
and everyone must know that he was pre-eminently wise. How could any- 
one desert him'*” But the Catholic priests stormed so much the more, in 
order to quell the sound with their mui’inurs and also audibly to express 
their displeasure. The speech of the burghers lang out with clear full tone: 
“ If those in authority do not soon decide what is to be done, then the buighers 
will decide to give to the king all that he wishes. They have determined to 
foUow the counsel of the king and they are sure to stand and persevere in 
their oath of allegiance to him. If any oppose and stn up discord, then at 
their own cost and for two years long they will hold, for the service of the 
king, all lake cities and especially chief cities.” The peasants everywhere now 
said the same. 

In his heart Brask pitied himself for being deceived by his colleagues; he 
could do nothing further, however, than pity himself. The nobility thought 
that the Catholic priests should be recalled and allowed to defend their teach- 
ing against opposition. The first question was whether the discussions should 
be in Latin or Swedish. Olaus Petri spoke for Swedish, in order that aU 
might imderstand it; Gallus held out for the Latin because this thing could 
only be properly rendered in that language. So they argued — one for Swed- 
ish, and one for Latin. There was no end to the war till late in the evening, 
when Olaus Petri conquered, and the estates closed the day’s proceedings. 
Several of the nobility, besides the common people, went immediately to the 
king in order on that day to take a fii’m oath of loyalty to him. 

The assembly b^an on the third day with the same clamoui' as on the 
day previous. Tire Catholic priests had ever new grievances to state and their 
speeches were so filled with circumlocution that the day was spent fruitlessly. 
Bpt the burgher and peasant showed then earnestness: “We are aU of one 
mind,” they said, “and by our deputies we have declared our loyal allegiance 
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to the king, and also our wish to follow his desire ” One Mans Bryutesson 
went to the leader of the senate and whispered to him that he must restrain 
himself and defer his anger till another time. With that Jonsson allowed 
his vehemence to subside and declared himself ready for an accoinmodation. 
However, it was impossible ior him to forbear to remark, “The king can be 
found another time; his highness can wait.” 

Now arose the question of Ijow to •conciliate the king. How it would be 
possible to bring him into the assembly? The chancellor Lais Anderson 
and Olaus Petri were chosen to bear the loyal request. Tliey maintamed 
that because a resolution had been passed which was conformable to the will 
of the king he would not be disinclined to resume the adimnistiation. The 
deputies declared to the king the repentance of his subjects and they heartdy 
implored forgiveness. However, Gustavus listened to their prolonged address 
with coldness and hauteur, and after it was concluded he replied briefly. “I 
am tired of being your king.” The deputies continued most urgent They 
stamped their feet with vehemence, and struggled to emphasise their words 
with an accompaniment of tears; but there was no reply. This scene aroused 
great anguish in the assembly of the estates; and for the moment everything 
was in an uproar. 


THE RECESS OP VESTERAS (1627 A.D ) 

After numberless deputations the king finally returned the answer that he 
would join them. This occasioned universal joy, and all awaited his return 
with eagerness. Gustavus allowed them to wait for three long days. On 
the fourth day, accompanied by the council of the kingdom, by the chief 
nobles, by the common people, also by the bui-ghers and peasants, besides 
twelve of the bodyguard, who were newly clad in polished armour, he went to 
them. Only the priests were lacking m his following. On his arrival the 
estates went out to meet him. His form, speech, and bearing took on a 
double majesty for this occasion, and so impressed the common people with 
high thoughts of his person that the tone of their language could not be sub- 
missive and loyal enough to him. All entreated forgiveness and laid before 
him thch requests.^ 

All his demands were conceded. The Icing’s propo.sitions were answered 
by each class for itself — by the nobility, the traders, the miners, and the 
peasants, although their deliberations appear to have been held in company. 
The statute whicli was the result of these, known under the title of the Recess 
of Vesteras, and dated on Midsummer’s Day, 1527, was issued in the name of 
the coimcil of state, whose scais were appended to it, with tho.se of the nobility 
and of certain burghers and miners appointed on the part of the commonalty 
The bishops, who from this time weie no longer summoned to the council, 
briefly declared, in a special instrument, that they were content, liow rich or 
poor soever his grace would have them to be. The act of the council on the 
Recess of Vcster& contains (1) a mutual engagement to withstand all attempts 
at revolt and to pimish them, as also to defend the present government 
against aU enemies, foreign and domestic; (2) a grant of power to the king, 
to take into his own hands the castles and strongholds of the bishops, and to 
fix their revenues as well as those of the prebends and canonries, to levy 
fines hitherto payable to the bishops, and to regulate the monasteries, in 
which there had for a long time been “woeful misgovernment”; (3) authority 
for the nobles to resume that part of then hereditary property which had 
been conveyed to churches and convents since the Inquisition (rdfst) of 
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Charles Knutsson in 1454, if the heir-at-law could substantiate his Ihrthright 
thereto, at the Thing, by the oaths of twelve men; (4) liberty for the preachers 
to proclaim the pure word of God, “but not” the baions add, “uncertain 
miracles, human inventions and fables, as hath been much used heretofore.” 

Respecting the new faith, on the other hand the burghers and miners 
declare that “ inquiry might be made, but that the matter passed their under- 
standing”; as do the peasants, since “it was hard to judge more deeply than 
understanding permitted.” Ilie answer of the latter betrays the affection 
they still, foi the most part, bore to the clergy, with the exception of the 
mendicant friars or sack-monks, of whose conduct they complain. Of the 
bishops’ castles they say that the king may take them in keeping, until the 
kmgdom shall be more firmly settled; for the article respecting the revenues 
of the chiu’ch, they believe they are unable to answer it, but commit this 
matter to the king and his council. In that supplement to the statute which 
IS entitled the Ordinance of Vesteras, it is enacted that a register of all the 
rents of the bishops, cathedrals, and canons should be i'awn up, and the 
king might direct what proportion of these should be reserved to the former 
owners, and how much* paid over to him for the requirements of the crown; 
that ecclesiastical offices, not merely the higher but the inferior, should for 
the future be filled up only with the king’s consent, so that the bishops might 
supply the vacant parishes with preachers, but subject to reviewal by the 
king, who might remove those whom he found to be rmfit; that in secular 
matters priests should be amenable to the civil jurisdiction, and on their 
decease no part of their effects should devolve to the bishops; finally, that 
from that day the gospels should be read in all schools, “ as beseems those 
which are truly Chiistian.” 

When these arrangements had been concerted, the king turned towards 
the prelates, and demanded from the bishop of Strengnas the castle of TVn- 
nelsd, which the latter declared himself ready to surrender. A similar answer 
was returned by the bishop of Skara in reference to that of Lecko ; but when 
the king came to Bishop Brask and requested his castle of Munkebocla, silence 
and sighs were the only reply. Thure Jdnsson begged for his old friend 
that the castle might be at least spared to him during his lifetime, but the 
king answered shortly, “No!” Eight lords of the council were obliged on 
the spot to become sureties for the bishop’s obedience. Forty men of his 
bodyguard were taken from him to be entered among the royal forces, and 
they formed a portion of the troops, who were forthwith dispatched to take 
possession of the fortress _ with its artillery and appurtenances. At the 
same time the king sent various men of note as < ommissioners to the principal 
churches and monasteries throughout Sweden,^ to take into their keeping all 
documents concerning the estates and revenues of these foundations, and a 
declaratory letter of the council on the Recess and Ordinance of Vesteras 
was issued to all the provinces. Bishop Brask succeeded by a seeming 
submission in freeing himself from the securities he had been obliged to 
find; shortly afterwards, pretending a visitation to Gotland, he quitted the 
kingdom forever and joined the archbishop, who was likewise a fugitive in 
Dantzic.e ^ 

At the head of his cavalry, with the evangelical doctors in his train, 
Gustavus proceeded into the provinces^ caused them everywhere to preach 
before him, and resumed the lands which had been granted to the church, 
before as well as after the time of Charles Knutsson. At one blow he took away 
ttyo thirds of all her revenues : no fewer than sixteen thousand manors were 
thus place^ at his disposal, The greater number he united to the crown; 
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but many also he gave to his nobles, to his officers, to his courtiers, to all 
whose co-opcration was likely to be useful But he touched not the Linds 
or levenues of the churches, or even of the moiiastei les, which consented to 
embrace the Lutheran doctrines. Tins was the most effectual way of pro- 
selytising. The next in efficiency was the pei mission now' allowed the eccle- 
siastics to many and mix with the world. A great number, how'ever, with 
the bishop of Lmkoping, retiied into foreign countries; and many into 
Dalecaiiia, wnth the hope of enjey- ’ 
ing religious liberty and of organ- 
ising a more successful resistance 

Gustavus was well prepaied for 
the manifestation now visible m 
Dalecarlia and the western prov- 
inces. Through the influence of 
the ecclesiastics, a formidable band 
was ready to take the field. But, 
in the first instance, it was judged 
advisable to send him a deputation, 
praying him to undo what he had 
lately done. He answered them 
by fair promises until his forces 
were collected; then he hastened to 
them, seized such of their chiefs as 
had not time to escape, and made 
the multitude sue for pardon. The 
ancient church was overthi'own. 

The king declared hunself a Luth- 
eran, nominated Lutherans to the 
vacant sees, and placed Lutherans 
in the parish chm’ches.® 

THE SYNOD OF ORBBRO (1520 A.D.) I 

Maria Elizabeth, Wipe op Duke Johan op 

The Lutherans had spread osterootland 

themselves over the entire king- (isoo-iois) 

dom; but the greater part of the 

common people, who occupied the land, still had Catholic teachers; for that 
reason there were everywhere traces of a medley of Lutheran and Catholic 
ceremonies. Gustavus wished to have a uniform worship throughout the 
kingdom. Finally, he summoned a general council t« ()rebro. He had 
doubtless often thought of convoking such an assembly, but the priests 
especially had zealously opposed it, and they had succeeded in hindering it 
until this time. 

Finally the religious body met, in the beginning of the year 1529, at 
Orebro. Besides the bishops and priests, who were dothed with the highest 
authority'’, there were also assembled in opposition to them the foremost men 
of the kingdom. The chancellor, Lars Anderson, who was at the same time 
archdeacon of Upsala, presided over the assembly, in the name of the king. 
He exerted himself in every particular to put all Catholic ceremonies out of 
the way at once; made use of all kinds of expedients and many artifices in 
order to bring this about. He scarcely dared to mention the name of Luther 
in this connection, and still less could he acknowledge his teachings as the 
underlying motive of the thing in view. It was appropriate and fitting for 
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the chancellor to declare that the , sacred writings should be industriously 
read. However, most ol those prcsent_ were not inclined to concede that 
Luther’s version should he umvei sally introduced into the kingdom. The 
monks must be allowed instead to furnish the Latin version, generally used 
in the popish church, which is usually ascnlied to the saintly father, St. 
Jerome. The number of the feast days must be limited; yet the Lutheran 
must suffer still, in order that the feasts of the patron saints of the kingdom 
and of the church might be kept. 

Lars Anderson fully realized that at this time it would be simply impos- 
sible to tamper with and abrogate what it was perfectly evident would be 
publicly missed from the service of God, then he adopted the means of 
explaining things away the holy water should be used, not for the reason 
that it washed away sins — because the blood of Chiist alone could effect 
that — but as a mere remembrance of the baptismal vow. The pictures 
should remain in the churches, not for adoration and worship but as an 
ornament to the temple, and in order to direct the thoughts of the people to 
the glory of the saints.^ Palms should be waved — not as if any power could 
be derived from the act or anything effected by it, but as a remembrance 
of the honour which the people showed to Christ when he was on his way to 
Jerusalem. The priests were exhorted to instruct their hearers diligently 
in this particular, and to teach them to cherish no superstition which was 
connected with the usual ceremonial of the church. ITc final resolutions 
of this council were subscribed to by all who were present, and they were put 
under seal on Low Sunday, 1529. 

As soon as Olaus Petri had returned to Stockholm from this council, he 
wrote a Swedish Hmidbook of Evangelical Proofs, wherein many popish cere- 
monies were omitted and several were retained However, the priests found 
great difficulty in using this handbook among the women; as they were 
wholly unreconciled to the abolition of the prayers for the dead Neither 
did they feel that their children were properly baptised unless salt were 
placed in the mouth dmlng the ritual of baptism, and unless the horrible 
exorcisms were used to which they were accustomed. In order to avoid an 
uproar the king inchcated to the priests that salt and exorcisms might be 
added to the service to pacify the people, who were indeed so strong and so 
imperative that they might better be conciliated in matteis which, them- 
selves, meant nothing and which contributed little to the confirmation of 
the faith.fi 


THE REVOLT OF THE VESTERGOTLANDERS 

Of all the insurrectionary movements in the time of King Gustavus, the 
revolt of the Vestergotlanders was the only one which was called into activity 
at the instigation, not only of the clergy, but of the nobility. Yet the lords 
sought to push forward the peasants — a proof sufficient that the barons 
were no longer so powerful as they had been. The energies of democracy 
m Sweden were never more vigorous than after the massacre of Stockholm 
had broken the strength of the magnates, and the diet of Vesteras, that of 
the bishops. Gustavus stood amidst a turbulent stream of popular force 
which had bm’st its bounds. This had fii’st raised hun to a tluone which 
during twenty years it struggled to overturn. His accustomed mode of 
action, to follow the torrent when it was about to overpower him, until he 
should gam hrm footing, was dictated to him by necessity; and it must be 
acknowledged that he well knew how to guide himself among the dangers of 
his position. 
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Letters of the king and his council were despatclied to all the provinces, 
to the effect that he would gladly mend whatever might be wiong in his gov- 
ernment; touching religion and the chinch, nothing had been determined 
without the assent of the council and the estates, nor should be hereafter. 
The Smalandcrs were, besides, wheedled with a pledge that two convents 
should be preserved; the clergy he engaged to exempt from entertaining the 
royal troops, if they would givcrthcir aitl in appeasing the commons, to the 
Dalesmen he promised the remission of the tax they had so keenly contested; 
and to the miners, an acquittance from some of the demands of the crown. 
The abundance of the soveieign’s good words .seemed not to suffice; he begged 
that others too would employ the like It wa,s usual at this time when one 
province was m revolt to invoke the mediation of the rest, in reference to the 
ancient league by which they had been united. Thus the town of Stockholm 
now wrote to the Dalesmen, praying them to refrain from taking pait m this 
insurrection. The Dalesmen and tlie miners on the other hand, although 
two years afterwards they were themselves ready foi a new rising, addressed on 
this occasion a special letter of admonition to the factions Vcstergotlanders and 
Smalanders; but the Osteigotlanders, the neighbours of the latter, were in par- 
ticular employed as mediators Delegates from Upland and Ostergotland, 
with the royal envoys, hastened to Vestergbtland and Smaland, bearing an 
offer of full pardon for the men of these territories, if they returned to their 
obedience. The result was that when Thuro Joiisson convoked a meeting of 
the Vestergotlanders on Laifs heath, on April 17th, 1529, and harangued them 
from a great stone — on the expediency of electing another king, Magnus, 
bishop of Skara, and also assuring them that the pope would absolve them 
from their oaths, the yeomen made answer that “a change of lords seldom 
made matters better; therefore it seemed to them most advisable to hold fast 
to the fealty which they had sworn to king Gustavus.” Thereupon both the 
Vestergotlanders and the Sm&landers, who had informed the royal com- 
missioners that they would be guided by the decision of their brethren, laid 
dovm their arms. In the writ of accommodation, pledges were given to 
them, that what had happened should be as a matter dead and forgotten, and 
that no heresy should be introduced into the kingdom; yet, the king added, 
the recess of Vester.as should be observed on every point. _ In this settlement 
the mediators are placed on a parallel with the authorities, for it is stated 
that “ the good men of Upland and (J.stergotland likewise, who have inter- 
ceded for the disturbers, shall have power to mulct of goods and life every 
man who, after this day, by word oi deed shall stir up any disorders against 
the king.” So this sedition was quelled Joran Thureson, the dean who had 
attempted to raise the Helsm^rs, was at last seized by them and delivered 
to the king, who was satisfied with dismissing him from his office His father, 
the old high steward, with bishop Magnus, fled across the border to Denmark 
Seven barons, who all styled themselves councillors of state inVester- 
gotland, had plotted with the rebel leaders of Larfs heath, before the reso- 
lution of the yeomanry was known, to change the government of Sweden, 
and had renomiced fealty and obedience to King Gustavus. Their letter was 
not sent; and assurances were afterwards given them by the priest, master 
Nils of Hwalstad, that all the documents by which their participation in the 
revolt might be pioved should be committed to the flames. Deeming that 
the king did not know or would not .see their guilt, they ventured to lay the 
whole blame of this transaction on Thure Jonsson and the bishop, and to offer 
themselves to the judgment of the council and the estates at the diet now 
convoked in Strengnas. Here Gustavus vindicated himself at lel^gth from 
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the accusations brought against him, and caused a defence of the Recess of 
Vesteras, composed by Lawrence Peteison, to be made puljlic. On the trial, 
it was declared that the arraigned lords had forfeited all claim to be included 
in the wan ant of peace granted by the king, or to obtain a pardon; the moic 
so as, although thi ice called upon by him to acknowledge their guilt and sue for 
grace, they had refused to comply. They were, therefore, m accordance with 
the tenor of their own letters now produced against them, condemned to 
death; and the sentence was executed on two of them. The pardon of a 
third was granted to the supplications of his mother, but he was obliged to 
pay a fine of 2,000 guilders (£158), and the rest of those who had borne a 
leading part in the revolt saw themselves under the necessity of afterwards 
purchasing the king’s good will with money and costly presents. 

THE DEBT TO LUBECK 

The debt to Liibeck was still unpaid. From an account adjusted in 1529 
by the king’s brother-in-law, the count of Hoya, with the authorities of the 

town, it is plain that the 
capital had not been di- 
minished since the year 
1523, notwithstanding the 
tax levied for its dis- 
charge, and this circum- 
stance was one cause of 
the general discontent 
which prevailed. An 
agreement had now, in- 
deed, been concluded, by 
which the privileges 
granted in 1523 were to be 
confined to Lubcck, the 
town consenting that the 
debt should be paid by 
instalments within four 
tookmock’s ohapui, years; but even this ar- 

rangement rendered neces- 
sary the employment of extraordinary means. Imitating an example which 
had already been set in Denmark, a baronial diet held at Upsala in the early 
part of the year 1539 resolved that, from all Jihe town churches of the king- 
dom, one bell should be taken towards the cancelling of this debt. The 
municipalities acceded to this measuie, and in the followmg year the same 
requisition was extended to the rui-al chui'ches, the bells being redeemable 
with money, at the option of the parishes. Agents specially commissioned by 
the council settled the conditions of arrangement with the commonalty of 
the various districts; engaging, on the king’s part, that what was thus col- 
lected should be applied only to the object specified, and that the expenditure 
of the sum should be accounted for by persons thereto appointed. Die 
tithes for the years were besides exacted, with all the money and plate still 
remaining in the church coffers that could be spared. In this way the debt 
to Liibeck was entirely paid off; but its discharge cost the king a new insur- 
rection. The Dalecarlians once more rose; took back their bens, wliich they 
had aheai^ delivered up; and despatched letters throughout the kingdom, 
in which they invoked the remembrance of the ancient confederation, request- 
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ing that twelve men of condition from every hundred might assemble in a 
general diet at Arboga, on St. Eiic’s day (the 18th of May), 1531, in order to 
deliberate, and to come to a decision upon certain affairs of the commons, 
which concerned the interests of all men, moie especially respecting the 
dissensions in the Christian church. The peasants in Gestricland, m a part 
of Vestmanland, and in Nerike, likewise resumed possession of their bells. 
The king with difhculty appeased the discontent of the Uplanders; subse- 
quently he employed their chiefs, with the magistrates of Stockliolm, in a 
negotiation with the insurgents of Dalecarlia. At the head of the latter, m 
the present attempt, appeared men who had heietofoie been the most faithful 
adlierents of the king. The, peasants of the Dales, said these, would not 
again allow themselves to be pinned in a ring, as once upon Tuna Heath • to 
come across the Dal-elf at Brunback without the Dalesmen’s leave, was what 
no king or lord of the land had ever dared, and even Gustavus should not 
come into their country without safe-conduct, or with a gi eater following 
than they themselves should appoint; nor would they suffer any officers to 
live among them, other than such as they had themselves consented to 
receive, and as had been born among them. All this they alleged to be 
the old custom of their country, and they now kept armed guard upon the 
borders. Wlien the king came to hear this, he said that it was now the time 
of the Dalesmen, but that his own time was coming; and to the astonishment 
of all, he nommated one of the principal insurgent leaders to be governor of 
the Dales. 

GUSTAVUS DKFEATS CHRISTIAN IN NORWAY 

This caution was rendered necessary by the perils which threatened from 
another quarter. Christian II, though dethroned, was ever busied with plans 
for recovering the kingdoms of which he had been master, and he had more 
than once, for this purpose, collected troops, which yet he never had suc- 
ceeded in keeping together. Meanwhile the dwelling of Christian in the 
Netherlands, where he lived under the protection of the emperor, was a point 
of reunion for aU the Swedish malcontents and exiles Here resided the 
former archbishop, Gustavus TroUe, who had carried off with him the old 
records of the kingdom; here were gathered Thure Jonsson, bishop Magnus of 
Skara, and Jon Encson, dean of Upsala, who held communication with bishop 
Hans Brask, now likewise a refugee. In the year 1530 they bound themselves, 
by a special covenant, to replace Christian “by the arms of their adherents” 
on the throne, and invoked the aid of the emperor, “ to free Sweden, for the 
boot of Christendom, from a tyrant who cared neither fflr God nor men, for 
word,_ honour, nor repute.” By the end of October, 1531, Christian put to 
sea with a fleet of twenty-five vessels, and though these were dispersed by a 
storm in which several were lost, he was himself fortunate enough to effect a 
landing in Norway at Opslo. The Northmen, who had long been disaffected 
from Danish rule, perceived in Christian the instrument by which they might 
regain independence. The fate of Christian was, however, soon decided. 
His ships were burned by the united squadrons of Denmark and Lubeck; 
and the unfortunate prince was incarcerated in the eastern tower of the castle 
of Sonderburg, m a vaulted chamber of which all the apertures were walled 
up, one little window excepted, through which his food was introduced. In 
this abode of horror, where a Norwegian dwarf was his only companion. 
King Christian lived seventeen years, the first twelve without any alleviation 
of his misery. His imprisonment lasted m all seven and twenty years, and 
was only terminated by death. * 
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THE LAST BISING OE THE DALECABLIANS 

Such being the event of Christian’s invasion, Gustavus obtained time again 
to tuin his thoughts to the Dalccarhans, in whose terntory all was for the 
present tranquil The Dalesmen, weary of moving about in arms among 
their forests, had made an offoi to the king, at the end of tlie year 1531, to 
redeem their bells with a sum of 2,000 maid^, and were the more gladdened 
by his promise of paidon, as they regarded it as a silent confirmation of then- 
privileges They celebrated with feasts, say the chronicles, the old liberty 
of the Dales. But the king, on the other hand, had determined forever to 
extmguish their claims to peculiar privileges above the other inhabitants of 
the kingdom, and he was, besides, moved afiew to mdigiiation when the 
miners set at naught his summons to defend the kingdom against the attack 
of Christian, and held communications with his runaway subjects. These 
mutinous excesses were ascribed more especially to “Magnus Nilson with his 
faction,” who — the real instigator of the bell-sedition — was at that time 
the richest miner m thjj Kopparberg, and of whom it is popularly said that 
he shod his horses with silver. In the commencement of the year 1533 
Gustavus cited his own retainers, with those of the nobility, to meet at 
Vesteras. No man knew agamst whom this armament was really directed, 
although rumour spoke of new complots by the lactionaries of Kmg Christian. 
The king’s injunctions to his captains weie, “ Wlieresoever ye see me advance, 
thither haste ye speedily after ” The expedition took its way to the Dale 
country, whose inhabitants had lately sent representatives to Vesteras. 
These the king detained, and m their stead despatched proclamations to the 
Dalecarlians, purporting that “ he well knew that little of what had happened 
could be imputed to the common people ; he came only to hold an inquisition 
upon the guilty, whom it was meet they should cast out from among them ” 
He invited them all to come to a confeience at the Kopparberg. 

The king arrived as soon as the letters, and the commonalty assembled — 
some with good will, others by constraint. As on the previous occasion, 
troops encompassed the assembly; finst several lords of the council spoke 
to the people, afterwa,rds the king himself. He asked the Dalesmen whether 
they remembered their promise made six years before, when he had pardoned 
the revolt then commenced,^ or they supposed they might play this game 
with him every year with impunity This bout should be the last. He 
would suffer no province in his dominion to be hostile; for the future theirs 
should be either obedient, or so desolated that neither hound nor cock should 
be heard hi it. Hq, asked them where they would have that border which 
their king must not dare to overstep, and whether it became them as sub- 
jects thus to master their magistrates. What was the true reason why the 
Stures, although the rulers of the land, had never ventured to cross the 
stream at Brunback without the leave of the miners? To such insolence he, 
at least, would not submit After this fashion, the king spoke to them long 
and sharply, and during that time the whole of the commonalty were upon 
their Imees. _ He called upon them to deliver up the instigators of the last 
sedition, which was forthwith performed. Five of them were tried and 
executed upon the spot; the rest were carried prisoners to Stockholm, where, 
ill the following year, tliree of them, pursuant to the judgment of the council 
and the town magistrates, were put to death — among them Anders Person 
of Rankhytta, in whose barn Gustavus had once threshed. The forfeitecl 
property of the offenders was restored to their wives and children. Thus 
ended the^third and last rising of the Dalecarlians against King Gustavus. 
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LliBECIC’S LAST EFFORTS ARE SUBDUED 

At this time Lubeck was calling up its bust eneigies for the mamtenance 
of its commercial power; for its citizens, who “wished to hold in then’ sole 
giasp the keys of the Baltic, looking only to their own advantage,” had long 
seen with reluctance the Hollanders dividing with themselves the trade ot 
the North. They had contributed to thp overthrow of Christian II because 
he had favoured these rivals, bu’t they had not reaped the fruits expected 
from his fall; and they ended by wishing to raise hmi from lus prison to the 
throne. Gustavus had already, in 1526, formed a commercial treaty with 
the regent Margaret of the Netherlands, and although Christian had received 
support from that quaiter ih his last enterprise, the misunderstandings 
thereby created were eventually adjusted. Lubeck, on the other hand, 
demanded that Sweden and Denmark should declare war on the Hollanders, 
and m the mean time postpone the assertion of its own quarrel with them, 
m order to khidle a new^ one in the North. Marcus Meyer and Gorgen WoUen- 
wever, two bold demagogues, were the men who, having ejected the old council 
of Lubeck and usurped the government in the name of the populace, ruined 
the power of their native city by the attempt again to make and unmake 
kings. By the death of Frederick of Denmark, on the 3rd Apiil, 1533, and 
the disputes which afterwards arose respecting the succe,ssion, their plans 
were advanced. To excite new troubles in Sweden they employed the name 
of young Svante Sture, a son of the last administrator, who had fallen mto 
their hands. The generous youth refused to be the tool of their designs, for 
which they found a moie willmg instrument in the coimt Jolm of Hoya, 
whom Christian reckoned one of the pemons “introduced into the govern- 
ment by the towns.” Gustavus had united him in marriage with his sister, 
placed him in his council, and bestowed upon him a considerable territory 
in Finland, Estrangement seems to have first arisen between the count and 
his sovereign from the computation of the Swedish debt made by the former 
at Lubeck m 1529, fixing the amount at 10,000 marks higher than Gustavus 
would acknowledge. The debt was afterwards discharged within the period 
agreed upon, but the Liibeckers maintamed that from 8,000 to 10,000 marks 
of the same were stiU wantmg, while Gustavus asserted that the Luloeck 
commissioners had omitted just so much from their accounts, and applied 
the money to their own use. The consequence was that the Lubeckers seized 
a ship belonging to the kmg, wheieupon he laid an embargo on aU Lubeck 
VG.ssel8 m Swedish harbours, the bitter hatred of the townsmen to him finding 
vent m speeches, writings, overt acts of hostility, and at last also in clandestme 
designs against his life. The count of Hoya fled, with his wife and children, 
from Sweden, and was leceived^ at Lubeck with public demonstrations of 
rejoicmg. Associating himself with the other Swedish exiles, he took part 
with Gustavus Trolle and Bernard of Melen in the war which now broke out. 

In the year 1534 began the Count’s Feud, so called because the possessore 
of power in Lubeck placed Count Clmstopher of Oldenburg at the head of 
their attack upon Demnark This was the last blow struck for Christian II, 
whose cause Liibock pretended to lead. 

Lubeck saw itself reduced, in 1536, to conclude a peace witii Denmark, 
which brought the war with Sweden also to an end. But the dissatisfaction 
of Gustavus that Denmark should have concluded a separate peace, and under 
conditions by which he deemed his interests to be prejudiced in several points, 
the difficulties which arose concemmg the payment of the loan wherewith 
he had assisted Cliristian III, and various other disputes, afterwards well-nigh 
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led to a rupture with Denmark. At lengtli a good understanding was i csiored, 
and an alliance between the two kingdoms for twontj' years contracted, at a 
personal inteiview of the sovereigns in Bromsebro. The Hiuise Towns, on 
the other hand, after this uiisucccssfLil attempt to restoie their ancient influ- 
ence in the North, never recovered their foimer privileges. In Lubcck, the 
party which had instigated the war -svas oveituined. Among their plans 
was included a conspiracy against Gystarnis^. the king w\as to be assassinated, 
and Stockholm delivered to the Lubeckeis. The plot was detected, an cl 
its authors, who were for the most part German burgesses, suffered (in 1536) 
the penalty of their crrnie. 

THE ACT OF HEKEDITARY SETTLEMENT 

As eaily as the year 1526, when the council solicited the king to choose a 
consort, provision was made that, if God should grant him sons, one of them — 
and the eldest m preference — should be his successor, while lands and fiefs 
were to be settled on the others, as was beseeming for the childicn of a sover- 
eign El 1 C and Jolin (the king’s firstborn son by Margaret) weie presented 
to the council convened at Oiebro on the 4th of Januaiy, 1540, along with 
several of the chief nobles and prelates. The king drew his sword, and the 
assembled peers, touching the blade, took an oath, administered by him and 
confirmed by the reception of the sacrament, in which they acknowledged 
his sons as the legitimate heirs of the kmgdora. Four years afterwards, at 
the diet of VesterSs, this act was further confirmed, and the succession to 
the throne settled, according to priority of biith, upon the male heirs of the 
sovereign, the estates recognising and doing solemn homage to Eric as crown 
prince. 'The act of Hereditary Settlement passed at Vesteras, and dated the 
13th of Januaiy, 1544, was drawn up in the name of all estates by order of 
the nobles, who here styled themselves “members and props of the crown of 
Sweden,” At the diet of Strengnas, in 1547, the estates declared themselves 
likewise ready to acloiowledge and maintain “the testamentary disposition 
which the king’s majesty has made or may yet make for the princely heirs of 
his bodji.” The statute for this purpose was framed by the clergy, although 
it is plain, from various records, that the other orders also gave their assent 
to it, Now, for the first time after the beginning of the Reformation, we 
find this estate — no longer represented by the bishops only, but also by 
pastors of churches, both in tomis and rural parishes — again mentioned as 
present at the diet; a proof that the greater munber, at least, were now 
Protestants. After^ the act of settlement had been passed, an order was 
made, “that the king’s majesty might not daily be burdened and troubled 
with so many affairs,” for the councillors of state to be in attendance upon 
him continually, two every month. 


TROUBLES CONCERNING FINLAND 

In 1554 the Russian war broke out on the borders of Finland. Gustavus 
had regarded this portion of his domimons with a paternal solicitude which 
was extended likewise to the more distant Laplanders. He forbade the 
oppre^ions practised by the tradmg peasants of Norrland and Fmland upon 
this wild and defenceless race, and sought to disseminate Christianity among 
the Lapps by misaonaries. By the labours of Michael Agricola, a Finn by 
birth and the pupil of Luther and Melanchthon, whom Gustavus appointed 
ordinary^of Abo, the Finlanders obtained the Bible, prayer-book, psalms, and 
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the fiist books of instruction in their language. Their manners ii'ere still 
marked by much barbarity and lawlessness. The king was obliged, in 1551, 
to chastise the Tavastrians, who had surprised and burned the newly estab- 
lished settlements of the Swedes, already flourishing, in the forests of East 
Bothnia. Dark and extraordinary crimes are mentioned, and the remoteness 
of situation, tempting by the prospect of impunity, led to great outrages on 
the part of the possessors of fiefs and tjie royal bailiffs, as is shown b^y the 
king’s letters to the Flemings, -ndio then exercised gieat power in Finland. 
The peace subsisting with Russia since 1510 had been last confirmed m 1537 ; 
but the frontier was undefined, and in desolate Lapland it was unknown to 
either side. Yet disputes speedily arose which produced quarrels between 
the bailiffs respecting the collection of the crown dues, and at length mutual 
plundering, homicides, and burmngs. As early as 1515, Gustavus, m a letter 
to Francis I, complains of an inroad of the Russians into Finland. This was 
returned with equal damage from the Swedish side, though without the king’s 
orders, and brought on an open war, m which the grand master of the Livonian 
knights and the king of Poland promised their aid to Gustavus against the 
czar Ivan Vasilievitsch II. The king himself repaired to Finland in the fol- 
lowing year, with a fleet and army. But mutual devastations, from which 
Finland suffered most, composed the whole occurrences of the war. The 
Russians laid fruitless siege to Viborg with a very large army, and carried 
off with them a crowd of captives. Their chronicles relate that a man was 
sold for ten copecks, and a maiden for fifteen. The war occasioned great 
outlay, and disease raged among the soldiery. These causes, coupled with 
the failure of the promised help from Livonia and Poland, led first to a cessa- 
tion of arms, and thereafter to a peace, concluded at Moscow (April 2nd, 
1657), for forty years. The disputed boundaries were to be determined by 
special commissioners. 

Designs on Livoma from this side were soon to set the whole North in 
flames. The Russian giant was now beginning to struggle towaids the sea, 
whence fresher air might stream upon his sluggish body. Gustavus kept 
aloof from the discords which were soon engendered. His sons, however, 
did not share his own caution, and his knowledge of their character filled him 
with apprehension. Heavj^ was the weight of care which accumulated upon 
his last years. He complained that his old friends had departed, and that 
he felt himself lonely in the world. He had lost, in 1551, his beloved consort 
Margaret Lejonhufvud, who had borne to him ten children: five sons and five 
daughters. He married again, after the lapse of a year, the young Catherme 
Stenbock. 

In February, 1559, after the Russians had plundered the whole country 
to Riga, Ivan Vasihevitsch II was informed by his commanders that Livonia 
lay in ashes. Before this invasion, commenced in the year previous, fell the 
old but now shattered dominion of the sword-knights, and as aid was sought 
from Poland, the emperor, Denmark, and Sweden, the country was now about 
to become — as throughout a whole century it continued — the theatre for the 
settlement of then- contending pretensions. He was aheady openmg that series 
of wars beyond the Baltic in which Sweden was to be engaged; and it was not 
without good grounds that he who is justly styled the father of his country 
scrupled to enter on a path so full of uncertainty. All the sentiments recorded 
as having fallen from him in his last year show that he viewed with the pro- 
foundest anxiety the prospect of Sweden’s future. The very expedient he 
adopted, to avoid setting her all to hazard in the dangerous hands of Eric, in- 
volved risks which undoubtedly did not escape his penetration. AJJ- around. 
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cloucls were darkening the political horizon. He had received information that 
another last attempt was about to be made on behalf of the family of his old 
enemy Christian; and, on the side of Denmark, under the new king Frederick II 
the chances of war seemed so imminent that Gustavus kept his army and 
fleet m readiness. Those who now invoked his assistance for Livonia, tlie 
granting of which would have provided a new war with Russia, were the same 
who deserted him in his former war, with that country. He discerned only 
one Swedish mterest at stake in the whole quariel — that of setting bounds 
to the augmentation of the Danish power 
in this quarter, after Reval had offered, 
in 1558, its submission to King Christian 
III — and beyond question this was his 
motive in binding himself to support the 
grand master of the order by a loan, ob- 
taining that town as security; unless it 
w'as a mere pretext on the king’s part to 
take the matter out of the management 
of his sons. For we know that John also, 
who had formed coimections with Reval 
by giving shelter in Finland to the pi- 
rates of this town (the sea thieves of Re- 
val, as Gustavus calls them), was nego- 
tiating with the grand master to fuimsh 
a loan upon the security of certain for- 
tresses, and had made an engagement to 
this effect without his father’s privity. 

The king had observed, as he de- 
clared, that his son had some clandestine 
matter on his mind, and made him 
earnest representations on this subject. 
“Seeing thou well kiiowest that Fin- 
land is not a separate dominion from 
Sweden, but that both are coimted as 
members of one body, it becomes thee 
to undertake nothing which concerns 
the whole kingdom, milcss he who is the 
true head of Sweden, with the estates 
of the realm, be consulted thereupon, 
A fhmam sohaman and it be approved and confirmed by 

• him and them, as thy boimden duty 

points out, and Sweden’s law requires ” But John tmned for counsel in this 
design, not to his father, but to Eric. The latter informed his brother, who 
was still busied with his embassy to London, that he had given orders to his 
secretary with Clas Christerson Horn to negotiate with the grand master for 
the delivery of the castles of Sonnenburg and Padis, for the sum of 60,000 
dollars, of which 10,000 was to be raised in Finland. “ And when the king 
our father hears that this matter has had a happy issue,” he added, “ and we 
hold the keys of the castles, doubt not that he will lay out the rest for us; or 
it can be procured in some other mode.” He pledged himself to further the 
scheme, according to the engagement he had made, “even should it move 
the wi'ath of the King.” Eric gave command for the immediate equipment 
of ships m Finland, which drew forth a letter from the old monarch, forbidding 
any obeciience being given in matters of importance to “what Eric or our 
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other children may order without our knowledge and sanction.” Thus we 
see the sons united against the father on the very point which was to enkindle 
a deadly enmity between them. 

THE DEATH OP THE KING 

On June 16th Gustavus came^to Stockholm, and informed the estates, by 
message, that he would meet them at the palace on the 25th of the month." 
On the appointed day he took his place in the hall of assemblage, accompanied 
by all his sons — IGng Eric, Duke John, Duke Magnus, and Dulce Charles. 
The last, who was still a child, stood at his father’s knee; the others on his 
left hand, each according to his age. The king having saluted the estates, 
they listened for the last time to the accents of that eloquence so well Iikeci 
by the people. Upon the 14th of August, the very day of Eric’s departure, 
Gustavus lay on his death-bed. 

When his confessor began a long discourse of devotion, the king bade him 
cut it short, and instead of that bring him a medicine for a sick stomach and 
a brain that felt as if it were bm-ning. He was heard*lo exclaim that he had 
busied himself too much with the cares of this world, but with all his wealth 
he could not buy hnnself physicians. Such of his bailiffs as were incarcerated 
for debts owed to himself, he now restored to freedom. His mood was capri- 
cious and changeable : now harsh and morose, so that his children trembled in 
his presence; now soft even to tears; at other tunes merry and jesting, espe- 
cially at the endeavours of those who wished to prolong his life. When one 
asked him if he needed aught, his reply was, “The kingdom of Heaven, which 
thou canst not give me.” He seemed not to place overmuch confidence even 
in his ghostly advisers; when the priest exhorted liim to confess his sins, the 
king angrily broke out, “Shall I tell my sins to thee?” To the bystanders he 
declared that he forgave his enemies, and begged pardon of aU for anything 
in which he had dealt unjustly with them, enjoinmg them to make Imown 
this to all. To his sons he said, “A man is but a man; when the play is out, 
we are all alike,” and enjomed them to unity and steadfastness in their reli- 
gion. 

The consort of the dying king never quitted his side. During the first 
three weeks of his illness he spoke often, sometimes with wonderful energy, 
on temporal and spu-itual affairs. The three followmg weeks he passed 
chiefly in silence and, as it seemed, with no great pain; he was often seen to 
raise his hands as m prayer. Having received the sacrament, made confes- 
sion of his faith, and sworn his son to adhere firmly to it, he beckoned for 
writing materials, and inscribed these words, “Once confessed, so persist, or 
a hundred times repeated” — but his trembling hand had not the power to 
finish the sentence. The confessor continued his exhortations, till, as life was 
flying, Sten Ericson Lejonhufvud interrupted him by saying, “All that you 
talk is in vain, for om* lord heareth no more.” Thereupon the priest bent 
down to the ear of the dying man and said, “If thou believe in Jesus Christ, 
and hear my voice, give us some sign theieof.” To the amazement of all, 
the king answered with a loud voice, “Yes!” This was his last breath, at 
eight of the clock in the morning, the 29th of September, 1560.® 

fryxell’s estimate op king gustavus 

Kmg Gustavus I was a tall and well-made man, somewhat above six feet 
high. He had a firm and fuU body without spot or blemish, str«ng arms. 
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delicate legs, pmnR and beautiful hands and feet His hair of a light yellow, 
combed down and cut straight across his eye-brows; forehead of a middle 
height, uith two perpendicular lines between the eyes, which were blue and 
piercing; his nose stiaight, and not long; red lips, and roses on his cheeks, 
even in his old age. His beard in younger years was brown and parted, a 
hand-breadth long, and cut straight across; in later years growing at will, 
tdl it at last reached his waist and became jioary like las hair. As his body 
was faultless in every respect, any dress that he wore became him. Fortune 
favoured him in all that he undertook fishing, hunting, agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, mining, even to casting the dice, when he could be induced to take 
part in it — which, however, was very seldom. 

As in his body, so in his soul was King Gu^avus endowed with the most 
noble qualities. His memory was so strong that, having seen a person once, 
after the lapse of ten or twelve years he recognised him again at first sight. 
The road he had once tiavelled he could never mistake again; he knew the 
names of the villages; nay, even those of the peasante who lived there during 
his youthful excursions. As was his memory, such was liis imderstanding. 
Wlieii he saw a painting, sculpture, or architecture he could nnmediately 
and acutely judge its merits and defects, though he had himself never received 
any instruction in these arts. 

When there was a crowd of people at the Castle,* he spoke with each, and 
on the subjects which those he addressed best understood; all were familiar 
to him. No man in the kingdom was so well acquainted with it as himself; 
none knew as well as he did In what its deficiencies lay. For this reason, and 
because in the beginning he was entirely without well-informed and capable 
officers, he was obliged himself to compose every ordmance and decree which 
he enacted, and the kingdom was not a loser by it. 

He was prudent m the highest degree. But once, when Gustavus Trolle 
was about to take him prisoner at Upsala, did he show himself careless or 
credulous. Otherwise he was so provident that he might rather be called 
suspicious. “Look well before you. Think well of all men; but most of 
yourself” — thus he exhorted the people; and it was thus time, as an old 
author says of hhn, “he calculated every step, and could stand firm as a 
mountain at each.” 

Firmness and perseverance in what he undertook were strikmg features in 
his character. Example sufficient of this we find in his long, vehement, but 
honestly conducted struggle with the power of popery. Most others would 
have wearied, or desired by a blow to decide the matter with violence. Gus- 
tavus let time and, reflection work for him; though slowly, he went ever for- 
wards. Seldom or never did he change his resolution, it was an adage of his 
which he often repeated: “Better say once and remain by it, than speak a 
hundred times.” 

He was a stem and serious gentleman, and well knew how to preserve his 
dignity. It was not advisable for any, whether high or low, to attempt to 
encroach upon it; in such circumstances he rebuffed peasants, bishops, or 
kings, with equal severity. He was just, but severe, with the men he had 
placed in civil charges; on which account many abandoned him. Wlien 
any one laboured to show off his talents and capabilities in the hopes of 
ingratiating himself, or others commenced extollmg such an one, the sharp- 
sighted king would answer. “He is but a dabbler with all his pound from 
our Lord,” 


* Or palace. The palace at StocKholm is still called, the Castle. 
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Gustavua was careful of money; for, said he, “it costs the sweat and 
labour of the subjects.” His comt was very frugal. He generally lived 
at one or other of the royal estates, and consumed their produce. His chil- 
dren were kept strictly. Hams and butter were sent from the country for 
the supper of the princes at Upsala; the queen herself sewed their shirts, 
and it was considered a great present if ever one of the princesses got a blank 
riksthaler. Gustavus’ love of money seduced him to several injustices, 
which, however, were not so stnking M those days as now. He sometimes 
permitted parishes to remain without rectors, having them administered by 
vicars, and appropriated their returns to himself. He forbade the export 
of cattle to his subjects in general, buying them himself at a low price from 
the peasants, and selling them abroad with great profit. This last circum- 
stance was one of the chief causes of the Dacke Feud.^ 

Several things of this kind which are less creditable to him are related; 
but the people overlooked them for the sake of his many virtues. They also 
knew that this money was not uselessly squandered. Herr Eskil’s Hall, 
and the other vaulted chambers of the treasury, were full of good silver 
bullion at the king’s death. When, however, pomp was requued, he did not 
spare; but showed himself the equal of other kings “The Lord’s anointed,” 
he said, “should be girded with splendour, that the commonalty may view 
him with reverence, and not imagine themselves to be the equals of majesty 
to the small profit of the land.” 

A pure and unaffected piety dwelt in his heart, and showed itself in his 
actions Prayers were read morning and evening in his apartments; divine 
service he never neglected. He was better informed of the contents of the 
Bible and the catechism than most of the priests in his kmgdom. Therefore 
Le Palm, his chief physician, wrote of him to Paris- “My king is a God’s 
prince, who has scarcely his equal in spiritual and temporal measure. He 
IS so experienced in the Scriptures that he can rectify his priests; and none 
understands the government of the kmgdom like hunself.” During the 
Dacke Feud Gustavus wrote to the rebels as Mows: “Ye can threaten us 
ns much as ye will; ye can drive us from our royal throne; rob us of estate, 
wife, and children — ay, of life itself; but from that knowledge which we have 
attained of God’s word, ye shall never part us, as long as our heart is whole 
and our blood is warm.” 

He was equally venerable in his domestic life. No vice stains his memory. 
He liked the society of handsome and agreeable women; but no mistress, no 
illegitimate child, not the slightest foible can be laid to his charge, though he 
was forty-one before he married for the first time. BQs marriage vows he 
kept inviolate. Gluttony, dropkenness, gambling, and«idleness were what 
he could riever endure in others, much less in himself. 

As he in his younger years was of a cheeiful temper, when business was 
done he kept a gay and lively court, though in all sobriety. Every afternoon 
at a certain hour the lords and ladies assembled in the great hall where the 
king’s musicians made music for them while they danced. "For,” said he, 
“youth shall not be clownish, but gallant to the ladies and to aU.” They were 
often out together, to walk or to hunt. Once a week a school for fenemg 

[' Tlie Dacke Feud was a formidable rebellion beaded by Nila Dacke, a peasant, tbe chief 
seats of ■which were Smlland and Olond The rebola chiefly kept to the forest country, whence 
they plundered the wealthier landowners. They professed to have taken arms in order to 
restoie the old form of worship and endeavoured, though unsuccessfully, to persuade Svante 
Sture, sou of Sten Sture the younger, to become their leader and Gustavus’ rival for the crown. 
The rebellion, which had begun in 1643, vras finally suppressed in the summer of the following 
year.] 
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was open for the young nobles; tournaments were afterwards introduced, at 
which the victors received their rewards from the hands of the fairest ladies 
at court. They often entertained themselves with music, song as well as 
playmg on strmged instruments, the latter especially, in which the king 
delighted. He made and himself played several instruments, of u'hich the 
lute was his favourite. There was never an evenmg when he was alone that 
he did not occupy some hours with it. 

He often travelled through the co'ontry, chiefly to great markets and other 
meetmgs, where he addressed the people, sometimes instructmg them in 
matters of faith; sometimes regardmg their house-keeping, agii culture, 
cattle-breedmg, and so on. The peasants soon learned that the king’s advice 
was good, and listened to him willmgly; also on account of his extiaordmary 
eloquence. His voice was strong, clear, expressive, and pleasant in sound. 
No kmg of Sweden has ever been or deserved to be more beloved by the com- 
mon people than he was. Every peasant who possessed any fortune used to 
leave, by will, some silver to the king, so that at his death no inconsiderable 
store of bequeathed silver was found in the treasury; and in the unquiet 
years which followed -ttie people used ever to speak with regret of “ old Kmg 
Gustaf ” and his happy days. 

Gustavus loved and protected learning. He was, however, supremely 
desirous of the instruction of the people, and sought by every means to get a 
sensible and well-informed peasantry. His own children received a careful 
education; so that they were amongst the most learned of their day. Like 
his children were their descendants, the whole Vasa dynasty as far as Chris- 
tina; so that the royal house was the first, not only in pomp and bravery 
but likewise in science and knowledge, and in this last respect not in Sweden 
alone but m all Europe. 

When the king grew older and his children were growing up, he used often 
after meals to sit before the fire, and conversing with them give them useful 
exliortations on many points. It was a royal school in its teacher, disciples, 
and doctrines. “Be steady in your faith, united amongst yourselves,” said 
he. “ If you fail in the &st, you anger your Maker; if you neglect the second, 
you will fall a prey to man. Make war by compulsion — peace without com- 
pulsion; but shomd your neighbour threaten — strike. From my very child- 
hood, and ever smee, I have been at war; oftenest with my coimtiymen, 
sad to say! and I have grown grey in armour. Believe me, seek peace with 
aU!” 

When he saw them proud and vain-glorious of their royal birth and descent 
from 0dm, he said: “One like another — when the play is out we are all 
equal.” Another time: “Ye shall reflect oja all things well, execute with 
speed, and remain by it, deferring nothing to the morrow. The resolves which 
are not carried at the right time into execution resemble clouds without ram 
in long drought. Let everything be done in its right time; time wiH then 
be sufficient for aU — for the man in office, as for all others downwards; 
otherwise there will be provocation, hurry, and postponement in every part.” 
Again he W'ould say; “ It is the fault of the rulers if the governed do not obey, 
for the law must be followed without partiality, and always. Let no one clo 
what he pleases, but what he ought. No one in office is to be endm’ed who is 
not frugal, useful, and industrious. The morning hour has gold in its mouth. 
Away with the idler; but honour and reward to the faithful labourer in the 
vineyard. Your men must live in discipline and the fear of the Lord, paying 
reverence to old age. He wffio does not may be expelled like the slaniierers. 
Sm'i'ounci yourselves by answerable men of a pure life, for it will be beheved 
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of you as it is known of tliesc.” Of the nobility ho said “Virtue, sense, and 
manliiiess make the noble ” 

“The Swede,” he would say again, “is often proud in the uuong season, 
and greedy to govern. They requiie a bold king with a manly mind; they 
cannot abide injustice, slavery, or a cowaid easily. They require a merry 
king, but a stein one; not one ^Adlo looks through his fingers. In war they 
must fight — no parleying; the3f shame where little is done. Love therefore 
and honour this old kingdom vdiose inhabitants have been far and wide, and 
rebuked both east, south, and west. Encourage and found hospitals and 
schools, and your forces both on sea and land. Love and honom' agriculture, 
mining, commerce, even books and the arts, and your subjects vuU willingly 
do so likewise: they will follow you. Therefore love yomsclves, and keep 
your subjects to the pure word of God, prayers, and church-going; much 
depends upon these for the peace both of the soul and the country. Love 
3'our subjects; the right-minded among them wdl love you, and with them 
you will govern the rest. Thus have I done, dear children I I have, with 
God’s grace, laboured on your fitting education. Remain such for the well- 
being of yom'selves and others; and remember thai the memory of a king 
ought not to die away with the sound of his funeral bells, but remain in the 
hearts of his people.” 

MANNlilltS AND CUSTOMS OF THE TIME IN SWEDEN 

Frugality and simplicity in every-day life, extravagant pomp, often both 
tasteless and ridiculous on solemn occasions — such were the marlcs of the 
times. Many of our conveniences were wanting; glass was veiy rare, and 
instead of the wooden shutters once in use, fiine net-work, Imen, or parchment 
was now taken to supply their place. Hearths instead of stoves were used 
for a couple of hunched years longer. Carpets, very coarse with the poor, 
embroidered with gold and silk with the rich, covered the coarsely tiraberecl 
walls. Thick benches were attached to them roimd the room, oaken in the 
houses of the rich. Before them stood long heavy tables equally thick; no 
chairs, but loose benches and small stools were moved about the room. Plates 
were scaice, and were never changed if the dishes were ever so many and so 
various; every guest had to bring his knife, fork, and spoon along with him. 
Clocks were so raie that when the grand duke of Muscovy at this tune received 
one as a present from the king oi Denmark, he thought it must be an enchanted 
animal sent for the rum ot himself and his kingdom; wherefore lie leturned 
it with the utmost despatch to Copenhagen. 

Dinner was eaten at ten; ^supper at five; between aine and ten they went 
to bed, to rise the eailier in the morning. Wearing apparel was mostly 
woollen, linen was barely used next the skin. Hobday dresses were costly, 
but substantial; the same petticoat often seiwed mother, daughter, and grand- 
daughter for festal occasions. The women had then- hair combed back, and 
long tight-fittmg gowns with stiff high rufiles; the men wore the Spanish 
dress. Their hair was in the beginning long, and the beard shawed; but this 
was soon changed, so that the cleigy alone retained the long hah' and smooth 
skin; the others adopted short hair and long beai-d, Wax-hghts were only 
used in churches, tadow-candles by the richest and greatest, torches of dry 
wood by the people. The beds were broad, fastened to the wall, and few in 
number; the guests were laid several together, often with the host himself. 
Hiis was the case even in the houses of princes. The roads were so bad that 
carriages could seldom be used; besides, tjie first coach was not introduced 
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till the reign of John III. Most journeys took place on horseback, and when 
it rained the princesses were mapped in wax-cloth cloaks. High titles were 
not in use. The king was called “his grace”, the princes Junker (young 
lord) the princesses Froken (young lady}. The nobles did not use their iarndy 
but their fathers’ names, for instance, instead of Thure Roos, or Lars Sparre, 
one wi’ote and said Thure Jonsson, Lars Siggesson, etc , or still shorter, Herr 
Thure, Herr Lars. 

There was much of savage wildness and disorder yet amongst the people, 
partly a consequence of the times and of the long domestic broils. Club-law 
was more resorted to than the law of the land. Arms were in continual wear 
and exercise According to an old custom the knights entered the bridal bed 
_ __ in full aimour; but hke the knights of old they 

were generally ignorant in the highest degree, 
especially the elder amongst them. Many of 
King Gustavus’ officers and governors were un- 
able to read, still less to write; they were 
obliged to keep a cleik on purpose to read and 
answer the king’s letters. The Romish faith 
was done away with, but many of its supersti- 
tions remained, and that not alone among the 
people, but even the great ones of the land be- 
lieved in witchcraft, fairies, elveSj brownies, 
nixies, etc. The art of medicine consisted chiefly 
in prayers and exorcism./ 

EEIC XIV,‘ JOHN III, AND SIGISMUND 

The second monarch of the Vasa dynasty 
exliibited, from the first, occasional aberrations 
of mind. In everything he was capricious, 
and peculiarly so in his couitships Elizabeth 
of England, Mary of Scotland, the daughter of 
Philip, landgraf of Hesse, were pursued at the 
same time and with equal want of success. At 
length he took to his mistress a country girl, 
whom he saw standing in the market-place of Stockholm, and whom, in the 
last year of his reign, he married. 

One of Eiic’s first acts was to create the hereditary titles of count and 
baron for certain families. He had the impiudence to interfere in the troubles 
of Livonia, which was always destined to be the*theatre of contending powers. 
There was one party m favour of the Danes, another of the Russians,^ a third 
of the knights, and now a fourth power, Sweden, must be called in to mcrease 
the elements of strife His arms had little success; but his demonstration 
drew on him the wrath of the czar, who embarrassed him both in Livonia and 
Finland. With his Danish wars we shall deal when we come to the reign of 
Frederick II. 

But the greatest enemies of Eric were at home. From the first the design 
of dethroning hun, or at least of obtaining a share in the administration, seems 
to have been indulged by his brother John, duke of Finland. That ambitious 



1 It would puzzle a Swedish antiquary to account for this numeral. If all the Erics of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden were added together they would amount to about the number, 
auch, ns we shall have occasion to show.^is also the case with, the kings named Charles. 
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man, by marrying the daughter of Sigismund, king of Poland, and fortifying 
himself by other alliances, incurred the jealousy of Eric. Abo, the capital of 
the duke’s government, was taken by stratagem; and Jolm, being conducted 
with his wife, his family, and his domestics to a Swedish dungeon, was tried 
for high treason, and condemned to death, miless the king should be maciously 
pleased to forgive him. That he was guilty cannot be denied, and Eric, who 
durst not venture on the experiment of executing him, sentenced him to per- 
petual imprisonment. If any faith is ’to be placed in the chronicles of the 
time, the king, who had frequent opportunities of learning that, even in cap- 
tivity, his brother was to be teared, sometimes went to the dungeon to perform, 
the task of executioner with his own hands. But on looking at the duke his 
heart smote him, and he begged pardon for the crime which he had intended 
to commit. In about four years, he consented, at the express instance of the 
estates, which beheld with dismay the existence of so much fraternal discord, 
to enlarge him on certain conditions, among which was the renunciation of 
the duchy which their father had left him How this clemency was repaid 
will soon appear. 

But the most disgraceful part of Eric’s reign wa« his persecution of the 
Stm’e family, which had given administiatois to Sweden. Nils, the repre- 
sentative of that house, was suspected, appaiently with much injustice, of 
being an accomplice in the designs of Duke John. With Eric, suspicion was 
proof , but it was not so to the senate; and he could only exhibit his whimsical 
rage by making the nobleman ride through the streets of Stockholm with a 
crown of straw on his head, exposed to the derision of tlie lowest portion of 
the mob. The indignity was felt by the whole family; but jt did not shake 
their loyalty, though it made them murmur. Bafl3ed m this purpose, Erie 
now determined to sacrifice all the Stores. He was led to this atrocious 
project by an astrologer whom he maintained at his court, without whose 
advice he undertook nothing of moment, and who represented the obnoxious 
family as destined to occasion his downMl. By the intrigues of this worthy, 
charges were made against all of them, and forged documents were produced 
to confirm the charges They were arrested and committed to close confine- 
ment; but, as the evidence was manifestly insufficient to ensure their con- 
demnation, Eric adopted the summary way of removing them by assassination. 
With his own hand he stabbed Nils, who, in token of his loyalty, had pre- 
sented him with his dagger. The deed was concealed; but the remorse of 
the king drove him frantic. He lan into the woods; he howled like a wild 
beast, and for some time eluded the search of his coui’t. When chscovered, 
Ills mistress alone had influence enough to bi mg him back to the palace. He 
now endeavoured to allay the jaiigs of conscience by heaping riches, honours, 
and favours of every kind on the kindred of the man Avhom he had so bar- 
barously destroyed. 

That the duke should be an inattentive spectator of these events was not 
in his character. It was his constant object to organise a conspiracy for the 
downfall of his brother; and he masked his proceedings with so much art that, 
though he was imdoubterUy suspected, there was no evidence to criminate 
him. When the time for action was come, when he saw the public mind 
weaned from Ms brother, and Imew that he could depend on the support of 
the chief nobles, he resolved not to delay a moment in executing his long- 
concerted scheme. He took advantage of the festivals given at Stockholm 
in honour of tlie king’s marriage to seize the fortresses, tMee governors of 
which were in his interest. 

The civil war now broke out. In the fir^t action Eric triumphed; but the 
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two dukes (for John was joined by his brother Charles) now overran several 
of the provinces, penetrated to Upsala, and finally invested the king in Stock- 
holm. The place might long have held out, but little reliance was to be placed 
on the garrison, and still less on the citizens. They even informed him of 
their intention to surrender; and though he threw himself into the citadel, 
he was persuaded to capitulate. His life and liberty were to be secure on his 
abdicating the tlrrone. But no sooner was he in the power of his enemies 
than they consigned him to a dmigeon® where ^ill-usage was employed to hasten 
his end. But the vigour of his constitution enabled him to survive, until he 
was made to swallow poison by order of the usurper, after an unprisonment 
of ten years. For some time he applied himself to music; but even this indul- 
gence was at length taken from him. He them devoted his time to literary 
occupation. He wrote a treatise on the military art, translated into Swedish 
the history of Johannes Magnus, and versified some of the Psalms. It is 
impossible not to feel the deepest conumseiation for his fate. 


JOmsr ni (1568-1592 a.d ) 

No sooner did John make his triumphant entry into Stockholm than he 
was declared kmg by the senators assembled. Early in the following year 
his title was confirmed by a general meeting of the estates, which sentenced 
the unfortimate Eric to perpetual imprisonment, and deprived his children 
of the rights of succession. How came John to an influence so unbounded, 
yet so sudden, over the nobles of the kmgdoin? The answer must, doubt- 
less, be sought in the senators whom he had bribed, in the hopes which a 
new reign always engenders, in the dislike borne to Eric by those who had 
suffered from his caprice, and in the powerful armed body of followers who 
were ready to assist him in any enterprise. Besides, in Sweden, as every- 
where else, revolutions are, m general, the work of a minority: the bulk of 
the people regard them with comparative indifference. There was, how'ever, 
one discontented noble, Duke Charles, to whom John had promised a share 
in the government. For some time the duke could obtain nothing; but an 
apprehension lest he should take part with the dctluoned Eric led to his 
restoration to the provinces of Vermland, Sodermanland, and Nerike, which, 
however, he was to hold with such restrictions on his authority as to render 
him merely a dependent functionary. The man who was behaving to one 
brother with so much brutality was not likely to be just towards anoUrer. 

To the wars of _ Jolin with Denmark we shall allude m relation to Danish 
history. Those with_ Russia were almost equally strilong in themselves, 
though less so in thar results. The scene of, them was generally Livonia, 
sometimes Finland; _ and the advantage was ultimately with the czar. This, 
mdeed, was the period when that barbarian power began to interfere in the 
general affairs of Europe. If its efforts were long isolated, they were bold 
■enough to inspire its neighbours with alarm, since they inchoated an ambition 
beyond all bounds, and a feeling which despised the ordinary maxims of justice. 
Fortunately for John, Russia was at war with the Tatars, who more than 
once poured then wild hordes over the empiie; and he himself had an able 
general m Pont de la Gardie, a Frenchman who had entered his services, and 
to whom he was indebted for the only successes of his reign. The election, 
too, of his son Sigisniund to the tlirone of Poland (1587) strengthened the 
eastern barrier against Russian aggression. Independently of his affection for 
a country over which he was one day to rule, Sigismund felt that he had as 
much need^of Swedish help as Sweden had of his. Yet with all these advan- 
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tages, in 1592, the last year of the Swedish monarch's reign, the preponder- 
ance of Russia in Ingermanland and Livoma was manifest. The blood and 
treasure of his reign w'ere therefore wasted on objects which, though they 
might be obtained for a moment, could never be preseiwcd. 

More interesting than their indecisive however interminable hostilities 
were the disputes Aout religion. John had mairied Catherine, daughter of 
Sigisinund II, king of Poland, and therefore a Roman Catholic. As her 
influence over her husband was great, she had little difficulty in prevailing on 
him to attempt many innovations in favour of her church. Her object was, 
doubtless, to favour its restoiation to most of its ancient privileges; his was 
apparently confined to a union of the two churchas, or, if that could not be 
obtained, simply to toleration and an equality of civil rights. How, consid- 
ering the prejudices of the Swedes, he could hope to succeed in either view 
is not very clear. Fiom the very first he encountered an opposition which 
forced him to look cautiously before him. 

To some of his meditated designs he anticipated little resistance. The 
Lutheran clergy were no less fond ol power than their predecessors; and they 
readily sanctioned maxims which elevated the church in the social scale, by 
rendering it less dependent on the state. And amongst them were some 
liberal men. They saw no harm in the colour of certain vestments, in the 
sign of the cross, in confession, or even in the mass — for did not Luther 
himself celebrate it to the last? Did he not believe in the real presence? 
The ceremonies of the chinch were purely arbitrary, and therefore indifferent; 
why, then, object to them? As the Romish church was the most ancient in 
Christendom, it had so far a fair claim to respect: many of its rites, and some 
of its tenets, might be the invention of later times; but stdl it possessed, 
however disguised, the essentials of Christianity. Thus reasoned many of 
the clergy, who at the king’s request were induced to restore many observ- 
ances of the fallen church. But a considerable munber stoutly resisted every 
concession to anti-Christ; they condemned what they termed the lax spirit 
of their brethren, and declared that the Confession of Augsburg was worth all 
that had ever appeared before it. The nobles, who apprehended that if this 
spirit went on they might, m the end, be compelled to restore the lands which, 
they had usurped from the church, were more sturdy in their resistance. 

At their head was Duke Charles, who hoped that, by espousing their 
cause, he should win a support that might one day place hmi on the throne. 
At his instigation the diet gently remonstiated with the king on the course 
which he was pursuing; besought him not to favoui' popery; and hoped that 
Prince Sigisinund would be placed exclusively imder the care of reformed 
tutois, Sigisinund, however ,« was too deeply imbued with his mother’s 
spiiit to aclmit any dictation on this subject: he refused to compromise his 
principles; and declared that he should prefer a crown in heaven to one on 
earth. But the opposition was, for this time, so strenuous, the intrigues of 
Duke Charles so manifest, that Jolm was compelled to pause in his career, and 
even to profess for the Lutheran faith a respect which he did not feel. After 
a time, however, he recovered aU his former zeal. He prepared a new litm’gy, 
the very title of which sufficiently indicates its spirit — “ Liturgy of the Swed- 
ish Church, conformable to the Catholic and Orthodox Church.” Yet it was 
not agreeable to the pope, who considered it as bad as the Lutheran; while, 
by the more zealous reformers, it was execrated as a portion of anti-Christ. 

Had John continued to act with moderation he might, indeed, have failed 
in his object, but he would have created no exasperation. But he became a 
persecutor of all the clergy who refused to*dopt his ritual; an d,^ what was 
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worse, he became more of a Romanist as he advanced in years The mission 
to Rome of Pont de la Gardie, to obtain the papal sanction of his liturgy, 
had been viewed with much displeasure by the people at large. Tlie ariival, 
in 1578, of the Jesuit Possevin, in Sweden, ostensibly as the ambassador of 
the emperor but in reality as nuncio of Gregory XIII, was still more loudly 
condemned, especially by Duke Charles. A synod of the clergy subject to 
this prince assembled at Nykopmg, and declared their- adherence to the 
reformation. Still the king persevefed; aifd in 1582 he prevailed on the 
gi eater part of the Swedish church to revise its liturgy, to declare all who 
refused guilty of schism, and to inliibit Duke Charles from continuing his 
opposition to measures which had been sanctioned alike by the chm-ch and 
the monarch. 

But that ambitious prince was not to be restrained Having connected 
himself by marriage with the count palatine of the Rhine, he formed a league 
with Holland, England, Navarre, and the reformed states of Germany — 
outwardly for the defence of their common faith, but really to dethrone his 
brother. Neither of these circumstances was hidden from the king, who 
again paused in his hazardous course. The death of his queen,_ and his 
marriage with a Lutheran lady, conspired to the same end — viz , increased 
moderation. But Duke Charles, who attributed it_ to hypocrisy, continued 
to harass him so much by intrigue, or open disobedience that he summoned 
hun to answer for his conduct before the estates of Vadstena. Charles 
obeyed the citation; but it was at the head of a strong body of troops, with 
whom to overawe the assembly, that he encamped near the town. Civil war 
was averted through the interference of the nobles; but there was no harmony, 
since, in the following year (1688), he again pievailed on the clergy of his 
duchy to reject the new liturgy more decisively than before. To make head 
against open and secret hostility, John turned for aid to his son Sigismund, 
king of Poland; but the interview between the two monarclis had no other 
resmt than to make the duke more powerful by connecting him more closely 
with the Lutheran party. Harassed by continual cares, and by still gi eater 
apprehensions, the king now saw that his only hope of security lay in a cordial 
reconciliation with his brother. The price was a dear one — a share in the 
government of the kingdom; but it had been promised before the dethrone- 
ment of Eric, and nothing less would have satisfied the other. 

One of the last public acts of John was to demand vengeance on some 
nobles who, he asserted, had not only fomented the long misimderstanding 
between him and his brother, but had conspired against the royal family, 
and even intrigued with Russia. The justice of the accusation is not very 
clear; and as they were protected by the dulje, he could not proceed with 
much severity against them. In 1592 he ended his agitated life agitated 
by intrigues, disgraced by duplicity, and embittered by remorse for the murder 
of his elder brother. 

Whether he was much attached to the Romish church may be doubted; 
probably he had a philosophical indifference for both churches; and in his 
advances towards the ancient one was actuated by the hope of making^ the 
Catholic powers of Europe his allies against the invincible hostility of Den- 
mark, no less than by the affection winch he bore to his &st wife, a princess 
of that communion. It is certain that, after his union with his second wife, a 
Protestant, he exhibited less zeal for the cause than he had previously shown. 
Such, however, was his obstinacy of temper, that he would never wholly 
change, though he would modify, his policy. It is worthy of remark that his 
death was^for some time concealed by his queen and some of the senators, 
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eve a from Duke Charles, now regent of tlie kingdom during the absence of 
Sigismund, king of Poland, who rightfully succeeded to the Swedish crown. 
The object of this policy was soon shown by the robbery of the public treasury 
no less than of the palace: everything that could be carried away was shared 
between the queen and the nobles in her confidence. 


SIGISMflND (15l)2-lG04 A D.) 

Tliat the reign of Sigismund would be nominal rather than real, and of 
short duration, might have been foreseen by the least prophetic. His absence 
in Poland, his religion, and, above all, the talents of his uncle, now giey in 
duplicity and intrigue, were insurmountable obstacles to his enjoyment of the 
regal power. One of the fii’st acts of the regent was sufficiently indicative of 
his long-cherished design: he ordered the Swedish officers in Esthonia not to 
deliver i^ the fortresses to Poland, even if the king should command them to 
do so. In the same view he endeavoured secretly to detach the leading nobles 
from their allegiance to his nephew. To the multitilde, and to all who had 
profited by the robbery of the chm’ch, he was agreeable, as the great champion 
of the Reformation. To show his zeal for its interests, though in reality he 
cared as little for it as he did for Romanism, he induced the synod of Qpsala 
(1593) to abolish the htm-gy which the late king had employed so much time 
to introduce. The ecclesiastics who had defended that liturgy were deposed. 
Ajiother blow at the royal power of Sigismund was of a still heavier kind: it 
prohibited all appeals to him whenever he should not be in Sweden; and if he 
refused to confirm both decrees, he was not to be regarded as king of Sweden. 
That he should long remain ignorant of the intrigues directed to deprive hhn 
of one of his crowns was impossible; many, indeed, of the discontented nobles 
(and what governor was ever without them’), and many who preferred their 
loyalty to the seductive offers of the duke, either hastened to him in Poland, 
or commmncated with him. He soon found that his return to Sweden was 
necessary, and he obtained, without much difficulty, the consent of the Polish 
diet for that purpose. 

But he had the imprudence to select .as his confidential adviser Malaspina, 
the papal nuncio, who was suspected — probably with much justice — of 
having obtained his consent, and even the promise of his assistance, in the 
restoration of the ancient chuich. And in the fii'st diet which he convoked 
he had the still gi-eater folly to propose the revocation of the decree made by 
the s 3 mod of Upsala — that which abolished the ritual introduced by his 
father. He insisted, too, thajt in every town there should be a Catholic 
church, where its votaries might woiship in peace. The Lutheran eccle- 
siastics, sm'e of his uncle’s support, now declauned agamst him with vehe- 
mence. In the diet of Upsala, where he was crowned (1594), Chailes appeared 
with an armed force, and compelled him to make some concessions to the 
popular voice; but in that of Stockholm, which was held immediately after- 
wards, he exasperated the Lutherans by the undisguised manner m which he 
attempted to promote the interests of the church. Disgusted with men whom 
he could neither persuade nor force to his will, and discouraged by the 
intrigues of his uncle, he listened to the cry of the Poles for his return, and 
left Sweden in the utmost confusion (July, 1594). 

By the retreat of Sigismund, Charles was the regent, though some portion 
of his authority was divided with the senate, and he determined not to relax 
his labours until he had obtained the title with the authority of l^ing. The 
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bil'th of a son, who became famous m history as Gustavus Adolphus, con- 
firmed him in his puipose c 

Astrology was at that epoch both fashionable and respected. In every 
court there was a mysteiioiis man clothed in a robe sown with constellations, 
and wearing a pointed hat, and who spoke the tongues of Asia, living alone 
in the highest loom of the castle tower, a stranger to eartlily things, his eyes 
constantly fixed on the heavens. This man claimed the power to foretell, by 
following the niaich of the stars, the Jlestmie'S of his fellow beings. His pre- 
dictions were given, as is the case with all prophets, in ambiguous terms, 
lending them,sdves to double meaning and thus to some interpretation justi- 
fied by the development of events And so the whole cohort of ambitious 
men, and intiiguing women besieged the door -of Ins laboratoiy in crowds. 
Even those whose talents placed them at the head of affairs, came like the most 
ordinary minds, to lend an eager ear to the charlatans’ lies — so difficult 
is it for man, however vast the extent of his intelligence, to shake off the yoke 
of prejudice. 

The astrologer of the court of Stockholm had scarcely learned of the 
prince’s birth, when he flrew his horoscope and predicted, they say, that this 
prince would be kmg, that he would widely extend the limits of his kingdom, 
that he would die a violent death, and that his name would shine after him. 

So far back as 1572 Tycho Brahe, had announced that the comet then 
appearing in the constellation Cassiopeia, presaged the birth, in Finland, of 
a prince who would confer a great benefit upon all those of the reformed 
religion. 

This famous astrologer inhabited in 1594 his magnificent palace of Ura- 
nienborg on the island of Hven which he owed to the liberality of Frederick 
II From this lone rock m the Sound his great voice resounded and found an 
echo from the whole world On learning of the event which had caused such 
joy in Sweden, he declared to his numeious pupils, gathered from the ends 
of the earth to listen to his learned discourse, that the new-born child was 
really the great piince whose bu'th the comet had predicted twenty-two years 
before. When someone objected that the child had come into the world in 
Sweden, not in Finland, he replied that the duchess of Sodermaulaiid having 
spent some time in the latter province, the child was conceived there, and even 
if he was boin on the other side of the Gulf of Bothnia, the prediction could 
be perfectly well applied to him. Chronicles further relate that Tycho Bi ahe, 
dowered witli marvellous divinatory powers traced in a stiU famous lecture 
the future life of the man of genius whose coming he had announced. It would 
appear, however, that his predictions were much less understood in his life- 
time than after his fleath, from the fact that the famous astrologer, after 
having meurred the disfavour of Christian IV, and being compelled to leave 
his native land, found at the court of the emperor Rudolf, devoted to alchemy 
and astrology, a generous hospitality, and kept to the day of his death the 
friendship of this prince. Is it likely, is it possible that the emperor, restless 
and suspicious to a degree, and Icnowing the jargon of this profession, would 
have granted so many favours and shown such good will to a man who had 
complaisantly prophesied the ruin of his house? It is certain that aU that was 
said and done about the prince's birth has been exaggerated, but man likes 
to surromid the cradles of genius with marvels and mysteries, and if Gustavus 
Adolphus had been an ordinary sovereign many details which have given 
place to aU sorts of commentaries would have passed minoticed. 

Throughout Europe, but especially in the North, the Chiistmas and New 
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lejoicing. The duke of Sodermanland was naturally pious, but his antagonis- 
tic position to Sigismund compelled him to give Ms piety an outward show 
that was perhaps a little too ostentatious, and history has accused him of 
making his religion serve his ambition. It is true that, to impress the people 
and make them more devoted to his son, he let it be imderstood that to the 
child’s ciadlc was attached the fate of the nation, as had been the case with 
Moses’ ciadle. The ceremonies of the young prince’s baptism were, to this 
end, mingled with the fetes withAvhich She nation celebrated the birth of its 
Redeemer, and gave these, indeed, a new 6clat. We have already said that 
the child received the combined names of both grand-parents, Gustavus and 
Adolphus. Finally, to bind his destiny indissolubly to that of Protestantism, 
the duke of Sodermanland founded, on the same day m his domain, and 
within the influence of his patronage, the celebrated University of Upsala 
whose devotion to the established church, and firmness in repelling the 
liturgy, have made it the victim of spoliations and persecutions without 
number. This clever and salutary measure was all the better received, since 
the Swedish clergy. Justly alarmed at Sigismund’s threatening projects, 
were not quite sure about the duke, whom they suspected of leaning towards 
Calvinism. In linking the famous school, whose professors bore the title of 
“Pfllars of Protestantism,” with the destiny of his son, was it not his pur- 
pose to establish beyond a doubt his intention to educate the boy in doctrines 
of the purest orthodoxy ? It is thus that the people reasonably explained 
the duke’s conduct. 

At any rate he was encouraged to renew a career of alternate duplicity 
and defiance, of which there is scarcely a parallel in the amials of princes. 
One of his first steps was to depose fiom their dignities aU who were favoui’able 
either to Sigismmid or to the Roman Catholic church. His next was to make 
peace with the czar, in direct opposition to the commands of the Icing. Em- 
boldened by the obsequiousness of the senate, and by the attachment of the 
large towns, he convoked the estates at Soderkoping, and caused a decree 
to be passed that the Confession of Augsburg should be the only rule of faith 
observed in Sweden; that all Romish priests should be banished m six weeks, 
that Swedes who had embraced the religion of Rome prior to the accession 
of Sigismund might remain in the comitry — but they should be excluded 
from aU posts of honom* or emolument, no less than fiom the exercise of their 
worsMp, and that all, in futoe, who should declare for the obnoxious opin- 
ions, or who should not confoim both outwardly and inwardly to the estab- 
lished creed, should be banished forever. In temporal matters the proceed- 
ings of this diet were equally insulting to the king. No ordinance issued by 
him was to be obeyed, or even promulgated, until confirnKcl by the duke and 
senate. He was deprived of the power of deposing any Swede from office 
without the sanction of the senate. Nor could he appoint to any dignity or 
post: in every vacancy three names were to be sent to him, and he had the 
privilege of electing one of the nmnber. In accordance with the ecclesiastical 
portion of these regulations, the priests, the monks, the nuns, and three fourths 
of the laity repaired to Germany, or to Poland, or to Finland. 

Tliat Sigismund should be incensed at these proceedmgs was natural; 
but he saw the necessity of temporising; and he sent messengers to detach 
the senators and nobles from the party of his uncle. In the first object of 
their mission they succeeded completely; in the second, partiaUy. Tlie 
means employed on tMs occasion are purely matter of conjecture. Probably, 
they were not slow to perceive that a ruler at a distance was preferable to 
one at home; that if Sigismund retained the sovereignty, their own authority 
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must necessarily be secure; while under the iion yoke of Charles they had 
nothing to expect beyond servitude. Nor was the same consideration lost 
on many ot the people, who knew that, in affairs unconnected with leligion, 
the sway of Sigismund was far milder than the regent’s. Hence the author- 
ity of the latter declined, especially when the former conferred on the 
senate alone the administration of the lealm. But that prince was not thus 
to be baffled in the great object of his ambition. He was still at the head of 
a strong party; and he had infiuenae enough to pievad on the diet of Arboga 
(1597) to restore him. When the senators refused to ratify this act, he 
expelled them from the kingdom, or rather, to avoid a woise result, they 
exded themselves. His next step was to gain possession of the royal for- 
tresses, which he garrisoned with his own creatures, whom he enjoined to let 
no one enter, not even at the command of Sigismund. Yet all this while he 
pretended great zeal for the service of his liege lord, and threw aU the blame 
of these measures on the senate, who, he asserted, were endeavouring to 
dethrone the dynasty of Vasa. By that mixture of cunning and violence 
in which he was so great an adept, he prevailed on the diet of Stockholm to 
ratify all that he had done, and to declare the absent senators traitors to their 
country. 

Sigismund had still two or three fortified places in Finland; and when 
he heard that his uncle was besieging them, and was openly inculcating dis- 
obedience to all his mandates, he no longer hesitated to e^uip an armament 
for Sweden. He landed at Kalmar, and several provinces immediately 
declared for him. But he had not the 'degree of military talent necessary 
for one in his position, or perhaps he relied too much on the miiversahty of 
the feeling manifested in his favour. In Linkdping he suffered himself to 
be surprised by his active enemy: his guard was forced, his ovm person in 
danger. But to destroy liim was not the object of the artful regent, who 
made overtures of peace — insisting, however, that five of the senators then 
with the king should be suriendered to him. To this hard condition Sigis- 
mund was compelled to accede, and to confirm Charles m the regency. All 
matters of dispute between the two and the fate of the imprisoned senators 
were to be decided by the estates — that is, by the creatures of Charles, who 
thus obtained every wish of his heart, without incm-ring the odium of wanton 
violence. 

Sigismund, as was doubtless foreseen, protested, on his retmm to Poland, 
against the convention of Linkoping; and, by so doing, enabled Ins uncle 
forever to throw off the mask which had been so long worn. Under his 
influence, the diet of Stockholm renomreed its allegiance to the king, and 
offered the crown ki Wladyslaw, son of Sigismund, on the impossible condi- 
tion that, within a year, the young prince ^lould repair to Sweden and be 
instructed in the Lutheran faith, if he refused to comply, then he, his father, 
and their descendants were to be forever excluded from the tlirone. To be 
prepared against the probable hostilities of his nephew, Charles entered into 
an offensive alliance against Poland with the czar, reduced more of the Finland 
fortresses, and put to death many adherents of the king. In the diet of 
pnkoping (1600) he caused sentence to be pronounced and executed on the 
imprisoned senators, whose loyalty would have procured them favour with 
any other prince, and with any other people than the Swedes, who were now 
become the merest slaves of the usuiper. The same obsequious assembly 
declared the throne vacant, and invested Charles with absolute power. 
Though he looked to the name as well as to the reality, he acted with consum- 
mate duplicity. In an assemjbly of the estates at Norrkoping (1604), -he 
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proposed to resign the cares of government in favour of Prince John, a younger 
brother of Sigismund, and, consequently, his nephew. John, who had made 
his private arrangements with the regent, and been invested with the duchy 
of Ostergdtland, refused a gift which would have required a large army to 
retain it a single month, and proposed his uncle. The farce ended, as every- 
body saw it would end, by the election of Charles and by the designation of 
his son for his successor. 

Thus ended the short and vehial authority of Sigismund over Sweden. 
In his administration (if such it could be called), we see little to blame beyond 
his imprudent zeal on behalf of his co-religionists. Whether he hoped to 
obtain for them anything beyond mere toleration, is, notwithstanding the 
allegations of his enemies, exceedingly doubtful. But even m this object 
he was censurable enough, considering the progress which the Reformation 
had made in the kingdom. It was essentially Lutheran; and he had no right 
to disturb the unanunity of his people by the introduction of doctrines which 
they had long renounced, and to which they had vowed an unextinguishable 
hostility. ^ 


CHARLES IX ‘ (1604-1611 A.D.) 

The short reign of this prince was signalised by successive wars — first 
with the Poles, and then with the Danes. In Livonia his generals obtained 
some advantages ; 
but they were Tost 
as soon as won. 

Equally unsuccess- 
ful were his in- 
trigues in Russia 
to procure the 
crown vacant by 
the death of Boris 
Godunor, for a 
prince of his own 
family. The Poles 
were nearer than 
he to the scene of 
ambition, and en- 
abled to obtain 
more advantages 
— among others 
the election of 

their prince Wladyslaw to the throne of the czars. But even they had little 
reason to congratulate themselves on this event; for Wladyslaw was soon 
expelled, and the barbarian sceptre transferred to the dynasty of Romanov. 
The Swedes had stiU less cause of triumph, in thus embarrassing themselves in 
wars of which the issue could not fail to be disastrous. A nearer enemy found 
them, during the rest of this reign, emplo3mient enough.® 

' How th.e native lilstorlans of Sweden contrive to place eight sovereigns of this name 
before the present one, is curious enough. There are but two authentic rulers of the name, as 
kings of all Sweden , but in the Egyptian darkness piior to the tenth century, there is room 
for any number of any name. Probably the Goths and Svear, the two great branches of the 
paternal family, had petty chiefs after the German name ; but we have conjecture only for 
their existence. • , 
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TJie Kalmar War 

The northern part of the Scandinavian peninsula, as already noticed, had 
been peopled from the remotest times by nomadic tribes called Finns or 
Cwenas by the Norwegians and Lapps by the Swedes, from which their terri- 
tory derived the name of Lapland. These aboriginal inhabitants retained 
then- pihnitive manners, language, and religion, unaffected by the progress of 
Chiistiamty in the North. No definite ooundary separated the adjacent 
kingdoms of Sweden and Norway fiom the dreary wilderness occupied by their 
less civilised neighbours who subsisted by hunting and fishing The progress 
of conquest had gradually pressed them nearer to the borders of the arctic 
circle, but stdl even under the TJmon of Kalmar their territorial limits remained 
undefined. 

The tribes scattered along the coasts beyond the North Cape paid tribute 
to Norway as early as the reign of Harold Harfagr. The Laplanders round 
the gulf of Bothnia were subdued by associations of fur-traders, to whom the 
exclusive monopoly, of their commerce and government was granted by 
Magnus Ladulas; and so far had these merchants abused their privileges and 
tlrrown off their dependence on the Swedish crown that they styled them- 
selves “kings of the Lapps.” Gustavus Vasa expelled these usurpers, and 
reduced the natives to the condition of tributaries. Charles IX after his 
accession assumed the title of “king of the Lapps of Norriand,” and fomided 
the new city Gothenburg (Goteborg), near the mouth of the Gota, to the 
inhabitants of which he granted the privilege of fishing on the northern coasts 
of Lapland. 

These measures, added to the interruption of the Danish commerce with 
the ports m the gulf of Riga, awakened the jealousy of Christian IV of Den- 
mark, who stationed a convoy in the Sound to protect all vessels navigating 
the Baltic, in which he claimed not merely freedom of mercantile intercourse 
but a right of domimon such as had been immemorially asserted by his royal 
predecessors. In vain did he remonstrate with the king and the senate 
against these encroachments upon the interests of his crown and the immuni- 
ties of his people; Charles evaded all proposals for redress, and in 1611 
commenced that sanguinary struggle between the two kingdoms usually 
called the war of Kalmar. Before taking the field, Christian despatched a 
herald-at-arms with a declaration of hostilities against Sweden, but Charles 
refused to admit him into his presence, and detained him as a prisoner; whilst 
his own messenger reached the enemy’s camp, where he presented a counter 
declaration, repeg^ting the arguments advanced in the Danish manifesto and 
endeavouring to throw the odium of the r«pturc upon his adversary. 

The national land-forces of Denmark at this epoch consisted in the feudal 
militia, composed of the nobility and their vassals, the tenant of every crown 
fief being compelled to seiwe in person on horseback, and also to furnish a 
certain number of his serfs for the infantry, which was divided into regiments, 
or “ banners,” of six hundred men each, commanded by a captain, and sub- 
divided into twelve companies, headed by as many lieutenants. These levies 
iurniahed an army of sixteen thousand native troops, and they were increased 
by fom- thousand mercenaries, consisting of German cavalry, with English 
and Scottish infantry. The defence of Norway was confided to the national 
militia. The whole naval foi-ce was divided into two squadrons, one of which 
was sent to cruise in the Kattegat, and the other to blockade Kalmar, the key 
ef Sweden on the Baltic frontier. 

Notwithstanding these formidable preparations, Christian laboured under 
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certain obvious disadvantages; the Danish nobility grudged the pecuniary 
supplies; the nation had not heard the sound of war since the Treaty of 
Stettin m 1570; whilst the Swedes, on the other hand, had been constantly 
engaged in hostilities with Poland and Russia. 

One division of the Danish army, under Steen Schestedt, grand-marshal 
of the kingdom, penetrated through Vestergotland to Jonkoping; and the 
other, commanded by Christian in person, laid siege to Kalmar, which was 
soon obliged to capitulate, the kiifg himsslf mountmg the breach at the head 
of his troops. The garrison retreated into the citadel, but the town was given 
up to be plmidered by the soldiery. 

Charles, and his son Gustavus Adolphus, 
who had sm-prised the principal military 
depot of the enemy, advanced by rapid 
marches to the relief of the place, whilst 
Adinhal Gyldenstiern arrived with a su- 
perior naval force, and threw a consider- 
able supply of men and provisions into 
the besieged citadel. Schestedt was re- 
called from Vestergotland, but the 
Swedes, determined to attack the Danish 
entrenchments before the ariival of this 
reinforcement, broke the enemy’s lines, 
whilst the garrison made a sortie, set fire 
to the town, and penetrated to the royal 
camp. 

On this occasion Cliristian signalised his 
personal courage, presence of mind, and 
other great military qualities, for which he 
was distmguished. After an obstinate com- 
bat, the assailants were driven back to 
then onginal position; and Schestedt, ar- 
riving in the midst of the battle, decided 
the fortune of the day. A short time 
afterwards the Swedes abandoned their 
camp m the night, and withdrew to 
Risby, m the expectation of receiving ad- 
ditional supplies. Their retreat compelled 
the surrender of the citadel, in which was 
found a vast store of bronze artillery, laplandbh of thb sixTasNirH centoet 
with other mimitions of war. ■> '* 

Exaspeiated by these misfortunes, the Swedish monarch sent a cartel to 
Cliristian, accusing him in the most bitter and reproachful terms of having 
broken the peace of Stettin, taken the city of Kalmar by treachery, and shed 
a profusion of imiocent blood in an unjust cause. Every means of conciliation 
being exhausted, he offered to terminate the quarrel by single combat. “ Come 
then,” said he, after the old Gothic fashion, “into the open field with us, 
accompanied by two of your vassals, in full armour, and we will meet you 
sword in hand, without helm or harness, attended in the same manner. Herein 
if you fail we shall no longer consider you as an honourable king or a soldier.” 
Christian answered this extraordinary letter in terms still more reproachful, 
declinmg to accept the challenge of “a paralytic dotard,” whom he sarcasti- 
cally counselled to remain by a warm fire with his nurse and physician, rather 
than expose hiniself to combat in the open fidld, with his younger a»d more 
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robust competitor. This severe reply the king followed up by attacking the 
Swedes in their entrenchments at Risby; but after three days hard fighting, 
he was compelled to retreat, and set sail for Copenhagen, where he remained 
dm’ing the winter. Charles did not long survive these exertions, dying at 
Nykoping in 1611, worn out with fatigue of body and mind.^^ During this war 
the sixteen-year-old prince, afterwards distinguished as Gustavus (II) Adol- 
phus, won his spurs. Commanding a separate division of the army, he accom- 
plished the destruction of Christiaiifipel, tlfe principal arsenal of the Danes 
in Skania, and reconquered Oland. These victories were perhaps the most 
notable achievements of the war.« 


GEIJEH OK CHAELES IX 

_ One quality was ever pre-eminent in Charles, and in some measure it should 
mitigate our judgment of his blood-stained path: this was his inborn striving 
to reach across every limit, beyond every goal to set another. He struggled 
to win for himself a crJwn. At this point another would have halted; to him 
it was so far from_ being the greatest, the ultimate conquest, that he left it 
insecure. The strife ensuing, which from Sigismund’s slowness and irresolu- 
tion might, for some time longer, have been waged ^ words and manifestos, 
he straightway removed out of Sweden to Livonia, Poland, and Russia; nor 
did the outbreak of war with Denmark prevent him from mustering in his last 
gaze, as it were, the members of a future league against tiie papacy and the 
house of Habsburg; for we find that in his testament he especially recom- 
mends to_ his children friendship with the evangelical princes of Germany. 

Thus in the soul of Charles, perchance more than in any of his contempo- 
raries, laboured the brnming future which burst forth in the Thiity Years’ 
War; and not without significance was he wont to observe, laying his hand 
on the head of the young Gustavus Adolphus, “ IIU jaciei!” (fe will do iC) 
Such men verily there are, full of the hereafter, who, with or without their 
own will and intent, carry the nations onward at their side. Except his father, 
no man before him exercised so deep an influence on the Swedish people. 
More than a hundred years passed away, and a like personal influence was 
still reigning upon the throne of Sweden. The nation, hard to move save for 
immediate self-defence, was borne along, unwilling and yet admiring, repug- 
nant yet loving; as by some potent impulsion, following her Gustavuses and 
Charleses to victory, fame, and to the verge of perdition. This is neither 
praise nor blame; but so it was. And as I write the history of the Swedish 
people, I feel convincingly that it is the history of their kings.e 
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THE ACCESSION OP GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

The illustrious hero whom history has rendered immortal under the name 
of Gustavus Adolphus was a minor at the time of his father’s death; but he 
had given such proofs of precocious wisdom and valour that the estates did 
not hesitate to suspend, _ in favour of a youth of eighteen, the fundamental 
law of the realm, by which the expiration of the king’s minority was fixed at 
twenty-four years of age. The state of perplexity and confusion in which the 
affairs of the nation were found at his accession required all the talent and 
energy of which he was possessed. The campaign in Russia, under the con- 
duct of De la Gardie, had been attended with brilliant success; but although 
that general had made strong efforts to have Charles Philk, second son of the 
late monarch, elected czar, in opposition to Wladyslawof Poland, the n^otia- 
tions for procuring him the imperial dignity had made little process. Whilst 
Sweden was menaced with formidable enemies on every side, her only support 
at home consisted of weak friends, ill-paid armies, and empty treasuries, 
exhausted by a series of wars and revolutions. In this feeble condition, it 
was of the utmost importance to secure internal tranquillity; and, accord- 
ingly, the diet prevailed with Duke John to confirm his renunciation of all 
claim to the throne, and allow the young prince to take upon himself the sole 
administration of the government. 

_ The first acts of Gustavus’ reign impressed his subiects with a favourable 
opinion of that singular penetration and capacity for business which marked 
the whole of his extraordinary career. The celebrated Oxenstierna was made 
chancellor, and every post, civil and military, was filled with equal discrimi- 
811 
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nation. To carry on the foreign wars in which he was engaged, he resumed 
all the crown-grants, and ordered an account of the produce of titlies and 
feudal lands to be delivered annually into the royal exchequer. The peace 
concluded with Denmark allowed him to devote his attention, for a short 
interval, to the study of civil affairs. He concluded a treaty of commerce 
with the Dutch, and established a society of trade at Stockholm, every sub- 
scriber to which advanced certain sums to the crown on being released for 
the space of three years from all taps, duties, and imposts. To encourage 

agricultural industry, he 
absolved peasants and 
farmers from the obliga- 
tion of supplying the gov- 
ernment with horses and 
carriages. An edict was 
published to abridge the 
tediousness and expense of 
litigation, especially in af- 
fairs of regal judicature; 
and no measures were 
omitted that_ could im- 
prove the national institu- 
tions or ameliorate the con- 
dition of the people. 
Within three years after his 
accession, Gustavus assem- 
bled the estates at Hels- 
ingborg, to _ deliberate on 
the proceedings necessary 
to be adopted for the 
speedy adjustment of the 
dispute with Russia. The 
whole northern quarter of 
that great empire had ex- 
pressed a desiie to have a 
Swedish prince, in the hope 
of extending their commer- 
. cial relations with the Baltic; but Charles Philip had no ambition to become 
the ruler of a nation of barbarians. The scheme, which for some years had 
been a favourite object at the court of Stockholm, was now finally and sud- 
denly defeated (16i3) by the election to the dignity of czar of Michael 
Feodorovitch, a native prince of the Romanov family, remotely connected 
with that of the Rurilcs, and founder of a new dynasty, which has continued 
ever since to sway the sceptre of that immense empire.^ 

Determined to revenge this affront, Gustavus obtained the concurrence of 
the estates in a resolution to compel the Muscovites to refund the debt they 
had contracted under the late reign. Their haughty refusal led to immediate 
hostilities; the indignant monarch entered Ingermanland at the head of an 
arnw, took Kexholm by storm, and was laying siege to Pskov, when James I 
of England offered his mediation, and succeeded in restoring peace (1617), on 
condition of Russia's making payment of the loan and ceding the contested 
provinces pf Ingermanland and Karelia to Sweden. Brief as was the dura- 
tion of this war, it is memorable as the school where Gustavus learned the 
rudiments of that art which afterwards made him the admiration of Europe.^i 
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THE POLISH WAR 

It was impossible to get Sigismund, king of Poland, to agree to renounce 
his claims to the Swedish throne, and to recognise the reigning dynasty in. 
that country He continued to take the title of King of Sweden and to give 
Gustavus Adolphus that of Duke of Sodermanland, Nerike and Vermland, 
the provinces which had formerly formed Charles IX’s appanage. Sigismund 
also sought to incite trouble by introdufcing clandestinely ordinances and let- 
ters, signed by himself, and spies, into the realm, but he went no further. At 
the moment of Charles IX’s death, Sigismund could at least have taken 
Esthonia while Sweden and the young king were occupied with threatening 
wars. He did not take the slightest advantage of the favourable opportunity,, 
however, either because of his natural slow- 
ness, or because the Polish estates-general 
showed themselves little disposed to uphold 
liim. The Polish and Swedish troops, face 
to face in Livonia, in small numbers and 
in bad condition, remained in complete in- 
activity, and truces continually succeeded 
one another. Thus the years passed from 
1611 to 1617. 

Gustavus Adolphus had had the good 
fortune in this interval toterminat'e his wars 
with Denmark and Russia, and was dis- 
posed to turn all his forces agamet Poland. 

Sweden, however, desired peace in this di- 
rection also, in order to put an end to the 
sacrifices demanded by a war which had 
lasted nearly sixty years. The young king 
himself felt the necessity for this. He pro- 
posed reasonable conditions to Sigismund, 

but the latter responded with such exorbi- ^ oxbns™srka. chasoi^llou o. 
tant demands as the renunciation by Gus- Sweden 

tavus Adolphus of his father’s throne. These (i 583 -io 64 ) 

pretensions, on the part of a prince who could 

not even defend his own frontiers, aroused great anger in Sweden. The diet 
assembled at Orebro in 1617, and Gustavus Adolphus gave proof of his pacific ^ 
intentions and of Sigismund’s unjust claims, and caused to be read a letter 
from this prince, addressed to [the latter’s half-brot^r] Duke John, and 
written with the mtention of fomenting troubles in the kingdom. The estates- 
general, irritated by Sigismund’s conduct, declared that, in spite of the great 
necessity there was for peace, they would grant the subsidies asked for to 
chastise “ the insolent king of Poland.” The war against that country recom- 
menced with new vigour, and lasted twelve years. Its principal arena during 
the first eight years was Livonia and afterwards Polish Prussia, particularly 
in the vicinity of the lower Vistula. During 1617 and 1618 there was nothmg 
but insignificant skirmishes, after which a truce was concluded, to last until 
1621. By this time the negotiations for the marriage of Gustavus Adolphus 
With Maria Eleonore, sister of George William, elector of Brandenburg,were; 
finished, and the kingdom had recovered some of its strength; so the war 
was renewed with spirit. From 1621 to 1625 there was fighting in Livonia 
and Courland. Gustavus Adolphus seized^these two provinces, took Riga, 
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a commercial city of great imiDortance, made an excursion into Samogitia, 
and defeated the Poles in several encounters. 

Again the question of peace was raised The Lithuanians, dreading a 
Swedish invasion, were disposed to some_ sort of an arrangement; but the 
Poles proper allowed themselves to be influenced by Sigismund, and the 
negotiations came to nothing. Gustavus Adolphus then determined to act 
more vigorously, in order to inspire the Poles and their king with thoughts 
of peace He transferred the seat of wa,r«to Prussia, to make the Poles 
realise what misery it could bring with it. His plan was to seize all the 
ports, to impede the enemy’s trade, and turn all the customs revenue to his 
profit. Jakob de la Gaidie and Gustaf Horn were charged with the defence 
of Livonia against the Lithuanians, and acquitted themselves with honour. 
On the 15th of June, 1626, Gustavus Adolphus landed not far from Pillau, 
and seized the same year Konigsberg, Braunsberg, Elbing, Stuhm, Marien- 
burg, Mewe, etc. He returned to Sweden for the winter, rejoined the army 
in the month of May, 1627, and again measured his strength with the Poles 
— first near Dantzic, and then in the vicinity of Dirschau. He would have 
obtained very great advantages, if wounds had not twice prevented him from 
giving his troops the inspiration of his presence. He returned again to his 
country for the winter, coming back to the army in 1628, and pushing his 
conquests as far as the Polish irontier. His light troops marched all around 
Warsaw, spreading universal terror. The king would perhaps have won 
more signal victories with the main body of his army, if he had not made it a 
principle in all his wars to keep as close to the shore as possible, in order 
always to be within reach of relief from Sweden. Gustavus Adolphus passed 
the following winter in his kingdom, and it was during this interval that 
Hermann Wrangel won the important victory of Gorzno. This series of 
defeats made the estates-general of Poland more and more disposed to peace; 
but Sigismund was not yet willing to renounce his claims, all the more as he 
expected the emperor’s long-^iromised help. In fact, ten thousand auxiliary 
troops arrived from Germany in 1629. Gustavus Adolphus had also received 
fresh troops from Sweden. Bloody conflicts took place near Btuhm and 
Marienburg, but without decisive victories for one side or the other. At the 
same time, a pest broke out in both camps, which was more deadly for the 
Poles. Misunderstandings arose between the Poles and the Germans; and 
neither the former nor the latter seemed disposed to let themselves be killed 
^in support of Sigismund’s preposterous claims. This prince was, therefore, 
forced to arrange, in September, 1629, a six years’ truce, afterwards pro- 
longed to twenty-five years. 

The superiority ot the Swedish troops over the Polish became more appa- 
rent as the war lasted from year to year. The Polish troops maintained 
themselves with great difficulty in Prussia, whose inhabitants began also to 
show a particular personal attachment to Gustavus Adolphus. He was 
often received in the towns with the acclamation, “Our king has come!” 
Had it not been for his wounds and the rainy summer of 1628, it is most 
probable that all Prussia would have been conquered, as well as Livonia. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that the stubborn defence of Dantzic con- 
tributed much to save the country.® 

SWEDEN AS A MILITARY MONARCHY 

Sweden had enjoyed no peace since the days of Gustavus I. There had 
beqn fraternal war and civil war; two kings had been overthrown. Charles 
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bequeathed to his son a blood-besprent throne — and war with all his neigh- 
bours. And if we cast our glance forwards — war, again war, without inter- 
mission, during long times to come! Through Gustavus Adolphus, the 
weight of the Swedish arms was to be felt over the world. It is a foreground 
lighted up by the flames of war But the fame which may outstand the 
probmg gaze of history must possess other claims to the homage of the 
afterworld than the splendour of arms alone. 

We begin with what concenns most nearly the constitution itself. The 
greatest change in this respect was the Weditary monarchy, and the contest 
which it had called forth was scaicely yet fought out This was carried on 
under circumstances which instructively show how, in politics, the word 
“liberty” is not always a spre indication of the presence of its real benefits. 
'Wh.o can doubt that in Sweden, during the union, this idea was repiesented 
by the insurgent peasants and the lawless power of the administrator, and 
that the magnates employed all the liberty known to the law of Sweden only 
to preserve for the union-kings the name, and for themselves the exercise, of 
power? Gustavus Vasa stamped legality on revolt, and suppieased it after- 
wards; but found himself, on the instant, directly# opposed to that party 
which so long had used the cloak of the law for its own advantage. Thus 
was the foundation of royal power in Sweden, as everywhere, at the com- 
mencement of modern history, the work of stringent absolutism; and yet, 
who can deny that the unity and self-rule, thus established, was in the very 
deed the mainspring of freedom? ^ With Charles’ consolidation of his father’s 
work, men in Sweden seemed to 'have ascertained the dangers of extremes 
clearly enough to return to a middle way; and the royal warranty (konunga- 
jorsahran) of Gustavus Adolphus may be termed a new form of government, 
which aimed at confining power on all sides within the bounds of law. 

This warranty was founded upon the king’s oath introduced in the ancient 
law-book, but contains besides divers more exact definitions and limitations. 
The arbitrariness to which, under the foregoing reign, so much calamity was 
chargeable, now gave occasion to a more express confirmation of the prin- 
ciple sanctified by the law, that no one should be apprehended or condemned 
upon a mere allegation, or without knowing his accuser and being brought 
face to face with him before the judgment seat. The king was to ensure to 
all orders, especially that of the nobility, due respect, and to every office 
dignity and power, dismissing no man from office unless he should be law- 
fully adjudged culpable. The enactment in the Land’s Law (Lands-lag) that,>^ 
without consent of the people, neither a new law should be made nor a new 
tax imposed, was ratified anew with the addition that the assent of Duke 
John, of the council, and of the estates, should likewisikbe requisite thereto. 
Without this, neither war, peace, truce, nor alliance, could be made. The 
council was reinstated in its position of mediator between king and people, 
and the estates deprecated their being burdened with too frequent holding 
of diets. Hereby, in the great necessities of the crown, the right of the 
estates to tax themselves was brought into jeopardy, especially as the expres- 
sions of the king’s oath respecting the taxes are very indefinite, namely, that 
“ they shall not be imposed without the knowledge of the council and the 
consent of those to whom it belongeth.” Thus was the power of the council 
augmented both from the side of the king and that of the people; and, in 
proof thereof, the provision of the old regal oath which forbids the king of 
Sweden to alienate or diminish the property of the crown, was omitted from 
the form of warranty pronounced by the young Gustavus Adolphus. 

King John HI declared, in 1573, that every nobleman who was more than 
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seventeen years old, and unable to discharge his horse service, should, if he 
would retain his shield of nobility, at least serve for pay, since in the service 
of the crown he must be. Charles IV required that all sons of noblemen, 
when they had reached the lawful age — even those whose fathers had been 
beheaded or banished — should come to the weapon show and follow him to 
the war; wherefore we hear thenceforward of noble volunteeivs and “ younk- 
ers of gentry ” who served as common soldiers, even on foot and for pay. 
The nobility of Sweden included all having command, whether civil or mili- 
tary, and almost all the public servants of the realm in the secular depart- 
ments. Hence, the nobles looked upon their claim to offices of state as their 
highest right. At the same time, theirs was properly a military order; for 
every noble was at least a common soldier, if nothing else, and thereto born. 
Charles had strengthened the influence of the army by summoning to the 
diets a number of officers as its representatives, a practice which continued 
long afterwards. Axel Oxenstierna mentions this as a custom peculiar to 
Sweden. The military, which sent deputies from among both the officers 
and the privates (though they had no votes), strengthened the nobility at 
the diets, where every nebleman who had come to lawful years was bound to 
give his attendance. Add hereto long and prosperous wars, and the military 
monarchy is complete. Such a military monarchy had Sweden now become; 
and under this aspect it was regarded by its greatest statesmen. The mili- 
tary spirit pervaded all. With such a spirit and a young hero wearing the 
crown, we may not wonder at that claim of pre-eminence, so nearly coinciding 
with reality, made by the nobility, or its assertion that the nobleman was 
immediately, the peasant only mediately, the subject of the realm — claims 
which, finally led to the formally expressed dogma of the nobility, that “ it 
could not be out-voted at the diets by the other estates.” 

After the close of the Danish war, in January, 1613, Gustavus caused a 
declaration to be drawn up for the right understanding of the nobility’s 
privileges, which he committed to the custody of John Skytte. Those of the 
nobility, the declaration ran, who neither themselves bore part in the Danish 
war, nor fulfilled their horse service, but slunk away, while the kmg himself 
lay afield against the enemies of the realm, should lose their baronial freedom, 
unless they had lawful excuse and by grace obtained a new confirmation. 
They were reminded that inheritable estates, as well as fiefs, were subject to 
the burden of horse service. It was noted as an abuse that the nobility 
Released their peasants, not only within the free-mile lound their mansions, 
but generally upon their lands held in fief from the crown, from portages, 
lodgment, and other works of succour (hjelp), that they built as many seats 
( mtesejardarna) as thf»y pleased, and clauned for them the same immunities 
as for their individual place of abode, thus als6 withdrawing a large number 
of persons from conscription; that, whereas the houses of the nobles in the 
towns were free from all civic burdens, they unlawfully, either themselves or 
by others, pursued civic callmgs, maintaining even in some cases tap-rooms 
and places of dissolute resort; that they had abused likewise their toll-free 
right for inland traffic and foreign commerce, as well on their own accomit as 
that of others; with much else to the same purpose. 

A statute passed in Gustavus’ second diet, of the year 1612, provided that 
all fiefs conferred at pleasure should be revoked till the investigation of the 
grounds of tenure was completed; “since, in a word, the largest portion of 
the income and rents of the realm is bestowed in fiefs.” This statute remained^ 
on the whole without effect, and naturally enough, seeing that such mfeu- 
dations, however great the inconveniences they entailed on both governors 
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and subjects, constituted from of old the payment for the entire service of 
the state, and the remedy of the evil would thus have required a new regula- 
tion of stipends in every department. For this, the wars that had broken 
out left no time, and the confusion of the finances, no means. We see the 
king for the most part reduced to the necessity of giving with one hand what 
he had taken back with the other. Great merits and biilliant proofs of brav- 
ery called for rewards which he, least of all men, could refuse, and the 
conquests of the Russian aiuh Polish wars supplied new channels for his 
generosity. The erection of the Swedish House of Barons CRiddarhusJ took 
place in 1625. The king gave his assent to the petition of the nobility on 
this subject, in recompense for the readiness wherewith they had received 
the royal proposals, respecting the maintenance of a standing army, made 
to the estates at the diet of that year. At this point the horse service virtu- 
ally ceased to be the ground ot freedom of nobility, and the old contest 
regarding it became at least of smaller importance. Nobility, as completely 
hereditary, was separated from the other gentry, although left open to merit 
of every kind; but its destination mainly for warlike objects continued the 
same, and, hence, in Sweden a standing army and a permanent house of 
barons were contemporary institutions. What Gustavus, looking into the 
future, designed by the great dignities wherewith he surrounded his throne, 
what he purposed with the nobility of Sweden, is as uncertain as what he 
intended with Sweden itself. Everywhere we find the tracks of greatness, 
but no goal — scattered premises to a conclusion cut off by death. That he 
held control over his work (which without him became something entirely 
different in character), is certain. The officers of the army continued to be 
called to the diets. The statutes were passed in the name of the “ council 
and estates, counts, free-barons, bishops, nobles, clergy, military command- 
ers, burgesses, and common folk fmenige allmoge), of the realm of Sweden,” 
but the military commanders, although not named in the ordinance for the 
House of Barons, were reckoned of the nobility. 

With all this enhancement of the influence of the nobility, the king yet 
possessed, in respect to all the estates, the power, requisite to a ruler, ot 
having the last word in deliberations and resolutions. The foi-ms appointed 
for a Swedish diet of estates, in 1617, were little different from the oldest in 
which the king spoke to the country’s army, and acclamation decided the 
adoption of the statute. Nor was the plan of representation by estates yet 
fully developed. This can properly be said only of the first estate, whicls^ 
outweighed the rest, much was yet indeterminate. The presence of all 
the nobles, unless hindered by years, sickness, or the public service, was, 
though required by law, hardly possible. From the clergy, were commonly 
summoned the bishop of every diocese, with a member of the chapter, and a 
minister from every hundred; from the burgesses, the burgomaster and one 
of the council or the commonalty in every town; of the yeomen, one or two 
from every himdred. 

Tlie old popular right of self-taxation had become more and more a sub- 
ject for the arbitrary disposal of the governors. These relations suffered 
little change under the first kings of the Vasa family; especially as, according 
to the country’s law, supply was not yet a question for the diet in the later 
sense, and the representation long continued to oscillate between provincial 
and general estates. The crown, with augmented power, naturally inter- 
vened ; and thus we see that Gustavus I sometimes levied heavy taxes, with 
no reference except to the consent of the council. The numerous diets of 
Charles IX in part changed this relation, and at the diet of 1602 we observe 
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that even the amount of a tax was fixed, although it was to be paid in wares. 
But this was not the rule. 

Over the grave of Gustavus Adolphus it was said : "He received his kingdom 
with two empty hands, yet deprived no man of his own by violence; but what 
the necessities of the realm required, that did he let his people know on tlieir 
days of free assemblage, that they might consider the matter, and give tribute 
to the crown according to its need.” In comparison with earlier times, this 
judgment may be viewed as correct; and iUbelongs to the undying renown 
of this king that he, the greatest wairior of the Swedish throne, was, among 
all the rulers of his house, the least given to violence. Those who speak so 
much of the weight of taxes with which he loaded the country, should at 
least reflect that what under hinti was done by tjie law, was before him often 
done against law, and that arbitrariness, heretofore almost the rule, now 
appears the exception. No Swedish king before Gustavus Adolphus demanded 
and received greater sacrifices from the nobility. The hardest sacrifice was 
the abolition, by the diet of the year 1627, of all exemptions from conscrip- 
tion previously allowed Complaints of the pressure of the public burdens 
were not unknown; and the new burdens were not introduced without dis- 
turbances. In 1620 representations were made that the contributions which 
heretofore were paid to the crown had occasioned discontent and must be 
reduced, seeing that the poor and indigent paid equally with the rich and 
prosperous, whereby many were impoverished and their farms made waste. 
Therefore the cattle and field tax, which was now levied, was paid according 
to every man’s ability. But to ascertain each man’s circumstances, ministers, 
bailiffs, and the six-men of the church in each parish, had to enrol the cattle 
and seed-corn of every yeoman; and it was soon found that this brought 
with it great inconvenience. The land tax and excise imposed restrictions 
hitherto unknown in Sweden, on the industry of the country. Barriers, with 
gates and toll-houses, were built at the outskirts of every town, and inspectors 
appointed; the same forms being observed at the market-places throughout 
the country. The most ordinary household business, brewing, baking, or 
killing, could no longer be pursued freely in the towns. All this caused at 
the outset great discontent. The rigour of the levies was most keenly felt 
during the long period of war. Provinces occasionally made contracts with 
the crown, to avoid these levies; but they did not generally cease until the 
days of Charles XI. The militia contracts then entered into with the pro- 
__^inces were made yet more burdensome by the frequent returns of the con- 
scription under Charles XII. 

The sufferings of Sweden in those times and during wars of sucTi long 
continuance pass ou» conception. The resources of the country appear to 
have been little answerable to its great undertakmgs; and the inadequacy of 
the income is best shown by the extraordinary means to which the govern- 
ment was compelled to resort, especially to procure ready money, whereof 
was great want for carrying on the war; when the crown revenues were 
mostly paid in produce, or consisted in the performance of personal services. 
The extraordinary means were loans, sale and mortgage of the crown estates, 
and monopolies; and these enforced expedients of supply are to be reckoned 
among the most grievous measures of this reign. They multiplied what the 
Swede sees with impatience — middle powers in his relations with his rulers. 
All who possessed influence through property — as lenders, holders of land- 
fiefs, farmers, managers of profitable enterprises — became intermediate pow- 
ers, on which the government, no less than the subject, was dependent. 

On the other hand, no admmistration evoked more abundant energies; 
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in this respect the reign of Gustavus Adolphus forais an epoch for Sweden. 
This IS apparent not less in reference to the industry and education of the 
people, than in the executive and legislative functions of the state. We 
quote the judgment of a foreigner upon the country and its inhabitants at 
this day. “This kingdom," observes William Usselinx of Sweden, “has 
many advantages above other countries in sea-ports, timber, victuals, the 
wages of labour, copper, iron, steel, pitch, tar, shot, and other munitions of 
war. The inhabitants of the country are a hardy folk, who can endure cold 
and heat; they are docile, active, quick.’ They are, besides, obedient to then- 
rulers, and little bent to sedition and revolt, wherein they excel many other 
nations and peoples. They have the qualities, if they would but exert 
themselves, of expert seamen; for they 
have no defect of intelligence, dexterity, 
and courage; and if they had a little 
practice, they would easily become good 
ship-builders, the more so as almost all 
of them know how to handle the axe. 

In respect to various manufactures of 
fine linen, cloth, worsted, baize, bom- 
bazine, and others, there is little of this 
kind done in the country, partly be- 
cause impulse and materials are want- 
ing, and partly also because there are 
no means for exporting their w&es. 

But of skill and shrewdness they have 
no want, for we find peasants able at 
all sorts of handiwork. They are car- 
enters, joiners, smiths; they bake, 
rew, weave, dye, make shoes and 
clothes, and the like, wherein they sur- 
pass all other nations of Europe, inas- 
much as in other countries hardly any- 
one will attempt to put hands to any 
craft that he hath not learned. Their 
wives and daughters make many curi- 
ous devices in sewing, weaving, and other pleasant arts, whence it appeareth 
that they are very knowing and wise-minded. True it is that they cannot 
arrive at the perfection which is found in other countries, when a man ever 
remaineth in one trade and becomes inured to it by long time, man after 
man, from father to son. But it is not to be doubted that he who hath wit 
and memory to learn in haste, ahd thereafter himself to invent, would become 
perfect m his trade, if from his youth upward he practised one thing and kept 
himself faithful thereto. Some are of opinion that this nation is given to in- 
temperance ill eating and drinking, as also to sloth, and therefore will not 
apply themselves to any steady labour. But concerning this I pronounce no 
judgment.” 

Sweden for the first time, under this reign learned to know in what the 
rule of officials consists. In earlier times we see but the contest between the 
power of the magnates and the arbitrariness of the kings; it was the former 
of these which obtained the sanction of law in the Swedish Middle Age. The 
old order, or disorder, of administration was in the hands of a polycracy of 
feudatories. This barbarous method was gradually abandoned, but at first 
only by the employment of violent and illagal means, and substituted by 
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what we may call the secretary government, directly dependent on the king. 
Under it, in the country, was created the office of bailiff, confided, as was the 
secretary government of the towns, out of mistrust of the council and lieu- 
tenants (siMhallarna), to persons of mean condition, dependent on the long 
alone, and who, though often inculpated, were yet a necessary evil. Thus 
matters remained under the first princes of the house of Vasa, until 
Cliarles IX broke the old power of the lieutenants, those “ kings in their dis- 
tricts,” as he himself named them; and alter hun Gustavus Adolphus ven- 
tured to collect around his throne '‘great but subordinate legal authorities. 
The tension which the kingdom felt in all its members required the reins of 
govGinment to be tightly drawn. We discern a stricter unity of power in the 
highest place, with its inevitable condition, a greater division of labour in 
the administration, so far as the preponderant demands of military affairs 
allowed. These arrangements (afterwards developed by Axel Oxenstierna 
in the form of government of 1634) — a complete gradation of offices, with 
powers in several respects even impairing the old political rights of the peo- 
ple; the five high oificeis of state at the head of as inany departments 
assisted by royal councillors apjiointed thereto, and standing boards or col- 
leges now first brought into intimate connection with the prefectures — all 
belong to the period of Gustavus Adolphus. 

The king’s absence, occasioned by the wars, too often hindered his own 
watchfulness over the judicatory. The council of state was in fact the 
supreme tribunal. In a period so unsettled, so small an amount of litigation 
is not a little wonderful. Such a fact lays open to our glance the inner moral 
life of the people, and indicates at the same tune that hidden fund of strength 
which must liave existed somewhere m the country, to outlast exertions so 
great, distress and unquiet so trying Such a fund lay m the public morals; 
and m this respect, as m others, the era of Gustavus Adolplius presents the 
true transition from the Middle Age of Sweden. The old lilood-feuds disaji- 
peared before the power of law; but the ties of kindred still retained all their 
natural freshness and force, purged of violent excess, and operating only to 
beneficent ends. No one was desolate; for all niiglit leckon upon home, 
kindred, and help in need. Much was borne, but borne in common, and 
Sweden was as one man. Nor was the condition of the people at the king’s 
death by any means such as might be imagined after so many years of war. 
D’Ogier, who visited Sweden in the winter of 1634, in company with the 
French ambassador. Count D’Avaux, says in his journal, that he does not 
remember having seen in the whole country any one naked or in rags. Pea- 
sant lads and lasses sprang gladsomely about the sledges; and though he had 
free portage, the j»eomen showed themselves not at all slow in forwarding 
him on his way — probably, he adds, because in other matters they are not 
heavily taxed. On a journey to the Copper Mount, he saw the people gath- 
ered at a church in the Dale country, and exclaims: “ These country folk are 
neither ragged nor hungry, as wdth us.” Aud yet they were people with 
whom it was no uncommon thing to mix bark m their bread. They felt no 
unhappiness. A great present, a great future, quickened the spirit of all. 

This trust in the future Gustavus Adolphus himself showed in nothing 
more clearly than in his immortal institutes for general education. In the 
University of Upsala the dissensions among the teachers, especially between 
Messenius and John Rudbeck, with their factions among the students, con- 
tinued under the first years of this reign. The mode in which the king restored 
order, as well as the wisdom and bounty which marked his care of the univer- 
sity, redound to his honour. „ Messenius and Rudbeck, both men as hot- 
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tempered as they were able, were removed, but to honourable and weighty 
charges; and the work of instruction continued to be a mam object of the 
king’s solicitude. In the year 1620 he proposed to the bishops the question 
as to the manner in which art and knowledge might be furthered in his 
dominions, taking notice that the university and schools were ill-conducted, 
so that there were few fit for the office of the ministry, and none at all for 
affairs of government. The magistrates of the towns were so ignorant that 
they could not write their names,*' the students were hindered by their pov- 
erty from making progress; and instruction at the university was impeded 
by too many holidays. 

The teachers were ec- 

clesiastics; and as the , . 

clergy did not under- ' " ' ' ‘ ■ 

stand matters belong- 
ing to government and 
civic fife, they could not 
teach these branches. 

There was a yet greater 
want of competent per- 
sons to do the work of 
the country than there 
was of money to repay 
them. Therefore the 
bishops were com- 
manded to state how 
many royal schools and 
seminaries were needful 
in the kingdom; what 
course of education 
was most desirable to 
be given there; how 
good teachers might be 
obtained, and one gen- 
eral method of instruc- 
tion introduced ; how 
the so-called parish- 
rounds (’'socfciie-g'cmoar^, Oathbdrai, op ABO 

by which the students 

begged their sustenance in the hamlets, might be abolished, and in their stead 
a fixed contribution, to be collected by the ministers, established. They were 
to declare how many professors were required m the university; and as there 
was a want of learned men at home, from what places these should be invited* 
how the professors should be paid, since the manner now in use — by the 
church tithes — was ineffective, yielding more one year, another less; how 
the community of the students, the privileges of the university, and the ren- 
dering of accounts by the professors, might be arranged. Lastly, the king 
required their opinion respecting the hospitals; especially as the grievous 
infection of leprosy was beginning to spread, chiefly in Finland, and what the 
crown expended upon hospitals was embezzled, and the poor were treated 
worse than dogs. 



The reply of the bishops is fantastical and silly. But the king put his 
own hand to_ the work, and to his individual liberality the University of 
Upsala owes its existence. The fii-st gymnastum in Sweden was erected at 
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Vesteras in 1620, and enlarged in 1623 and 1627; the second at Strengnas in 
1626; the third at Linkoping in 1628. The same year Finland, which had 
possessed the gymnasium of Viborg since 1618, obtained another at Abo. 
Thus was this great king in the midst of his wars the founder of Sweden’s 
system of education. No hopes are nobler or more elcvatmg than those 
which Gustavus Adolphus opened up to a future generation by his institutes. 
They weie not less important for their political than for their scientific results; 
for if Sweden, from this time, conti:gually ^w men rising by their knowledge 
and merits from the hut to the highest dignities of the state, it was the work 
of Gustavus Adolphus./ 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS AND THE THIRTY TEARS’ WAR* 

Within a very few years the king, seconded by his youthful chancellor, 
Oxenstierna, had established the best organised representative monarchy 
of his time in the country so lately distracted by civil war. Lageiquist 
(Laurel Bough), Oernflycht (Eagle’s Flight), Brenrot (Root of Honour) — 
such were the proud names of the great families which, like the aristocracy 
of the whole Baltic coast, were loth to bow their stubborn neck to the yoke of 
the monarchy. This hard-handed aristocracy was won over to the service 
of the crown, with amazing readiness, by the aUuring prospect of military 
glory and spoil; any nobleman who, in time of war, stayed at home, “ den 
kcncht zu hiiten " (to look after the dustbin) forfeited the fief he held of the 
crown. Hence it was possible to mipose the heavy burden of military service 
on the loyal peasantry too, and every year the clergy read out from their 
pulpits the names of the young men who were called upon to join the militia. 
The king directed the whole administration by means of five great central 
bureaux. He permitted freedom of debate to the four estates ot the diet, 
but after the royal decision was once given he required unquestioning obedi- 
ence, for “ no martial laurels grow amidst these eternal brawls and wrangles.” 
Thus, in firm reliance on his people, he undertook to end the three wars his 
father had bequeathed to him; and in the school of nineteen years of warfare 
he trained an army accustomed to conquer. 

Against the Danes, he maintained his position with difficulty. Evading 
his most formidable foe, he turned his arms against the Muscovite, drove the 
Russian robbers from their haunts on the Baltic, subjugated Ingermanland, 
Karelia, and all the maritime provinces of the Gulf of Finland, and, hard by 
the site where St. Petersburg now stands, erected the column which pro- 
claimed to the world that here Gustavus Adolphus had set the frontier of 
the kingdom. H^next led his trusty vassals,agam8t Poland, where he met the 
legions of the Counter-Reformation for the first time. For all her pride of 
victory, he inflicted on Poland the first great defeat she had suffered for two 
hundred years; he conquered Livonia, secured the Protestant church in her 
precarious tenure, and gamed a foothold in the harbours of Prussia. The 
guiding idea of his life stood more and more plainly revealed : the scheme of 
a Scandinavian empire, which should unite aU the countries of the Baltic 
mider the dominion of the blue and yellow flag. Gustavus Adolphus had 
gained all these successes without any interference on the part of the western 
powers, for as yet there was no state system. The tract of central Europe — 
that Germany which was destined at some future time to bmd the east and 
west of Europe into an organic association of political entities — was prostrate 

[' For a full account of the Thirtjr Tours’ War, and the part taken in it by Gustayus Adol- 
phus, thft reader is referred to volume XIV, pages 888-368.J 
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and bleeding from a thousand wounds, torn asimder by fuiious party strife; 
and not until his triumphal march brought him close upon the German fron- 
tier was Gustavus Adolphus diawn into the whirlpool of the great Gemian 
war. For thirty-three yeais Germany had lived as in a dream, under the 
protection of the Religious Peace of Augsburg — a fallacious peace, which 
brought about no genuine reconciliation, and left all the burning questions 
of the law of the empire unresolved. Wholly preoccupied with the dreary 
quarrels of Lutheran and Calvinjstic theologians, the Geiman Protestants 
had looked on idly while the Jesuits, caroless of the Peace, brought large dis- 
tricts in the south and west of Germany once more under the sway of the 
church of Rome; and while the Dutch, to the north of the German river, took 
up the desperate struggle against the Habsburg empire, William of Orange 
uttering the warning cry: “If Germany remains an i^e spectator of our 
tragedy, a war will presently be kindled on German soil which will swallow 
up all the wars that have gone before it.” The most ghastly of all wars 
began — ghastly not only by reason of the hideous havoc it wrought, but by 
reason of its utter barrenness of thought — for while the empire was tossed 
distractedly between four parties, religious and poliiical contentions grew 
tangled into an inextricable maze, and of the lofty passions of the early days 
of the Reformation little survived beyond the gloomy malevolence of sectarian 
hatred. 

Austria and Spain, the two branches of the house of Habsburg, made 
common cause in the struggle with heresy; thw allied themselves with 
Maximilian of Bavaria, the head of the Catholic League in Germany, with 
Italian princes, and with the crown of Poland. Almost the whole of Catholic 
Europe, with the sole exception of France, placed its mercenaries at the 
service of this imperial policy, which strode resolutely towards its goal, daring 
and favoured by fortune, commanding the admiration of even Gustavus 
Adolphus by its ruthless strength of will. “The emperor,” he often said, 
“is a great statesman; he does what will serve his purpose.” All the em- 
peror’s hereditary dominions, including even Bohemia, _ that ancient home 
of heresy, and the Protestant peasantry of Upper Austria, had been coerced 
into conformity with the Roman Catholic faith. South Germany was already 
subjugated, the elector palatine exiled from his lands and lieges; Spain held 
conunand of a series of strongholds along the Rhine, and was thus able to send 
her mercenaries safely from Milan through the Tyrol and Germany, to make 
war upon the Netherlands. The little armies of the partisans of Protestant- 
ism in the north were crushed, even the Danish dulce of Holstem was dnven 
back. The emperor’s legions pressed forward to Jutland, as they had done 
in the days of the Ottos. His victorious banners, bearing &e emblems of the 
Virgin Mary and the double eagle, floated on the shores of both the seas of 
Germany, and his commander-in-chief, the Czech Wallenstein, was at work on 
the project of a maritime empu-e — he was going to link the Baltic and the 
North Sea by a canal between Wismar and the Elbe, and establish a naval 
port of the empue in the bay of Jade (where Wilhelmshaven now stands) at 
the very doors of the rebel Dutch. 

In the year 1629 the imperial policy uttered its last fiat. The edict of 
Restitution excluded Calvinists from toleration under the Peace of Augs- 
biug, and directed that aU religious institutions which had joined the Calvinis- 
tic church since the date of the Peace, all the old “immediate” bish^rics of 
the ancient Germania Sacra of the north — Magdebui-g, Halberstadt, Bremen, 
Lubeck — as well as the provincial bishoprics of Meissen, Brandenbui'g, and 
countless others, should be delivered over to jihe Romish chui-ch. T^at a 
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prospect! The peaceful development of two generations wiped out at a 
blow; the people of these whilom ecclesiastical territories, with their thorough- 
going Protestantism, once more under the sm^ay of the crozier, while an arch- 
duke shoidd make his entry into Mainz as Catholic archbishop! The success 
of such a project would have struck a blow at the very root of German Pro- 
testantism, in its ecclesiastical no less than its political aspect; and nothing 
would have been lacking for its utter annihilation but that the illustrious 
Protestant dynasties of the empire — the electors of Brandenburg and Hesse, 
the elector Palatine and the Asktinian Anhalts (the Aschersleben line) — 
should forfeit their fiefs to the empire as rebels and heretics, like the dukes 
of Mecklenburg and Bnmswick 
and many other Protestant princes, 
wKo had been driven into exile and 
seen their ancient hereditary do- 
minions fall a prey to the arbitrary 
rule of imperialist commanders. 
Never had Germany been so near a 
condition of political unity, “ We 
need no more piinces or prince 
electors,” was Wallenstein’s threat. 
But unity so created, by Spanish 
priests of the Society of Jesus, by 
condottieri and hordes of mercena- 
ries who had renounced their na- 
tionality, would have destroyed all 
intellectual liberty, would have 
gone far to annihilate the essence 
of the German ego. A cry of hor- 
ror rose from the whole Protestant 
world. And yet, whence was res- 
cue to be looked for? The only 
two Protestants who still wore the 
electoral hat — the electors of 
Brandenburg and Saxony ~ saw 
their dominions flooded with impe- 
rial troops; they were paralysed by 
the weakness of then’ own will and 
by their traditional loyalty to the emperor — a feeling honourable even when 
mistaken — paralysed by the insubordmation of the provincial estates, which 
obstructed every^serious attempt at military preparation. There was no 
help for it; the dissensions and inertia of thS German Protestants had brought 
tliii^s to such a pass that nothing but foreign intervention could save them. 

The king of Sweden had no alternative. He realised the vast co-ordination 
of Em-opean affairs; he had long vainly striven to induce the free Piotestant 
powera of Northern Europe — England, the Netherlands, and Denmark — to 
league themselves together against the Habsburgs; and during his Polish 
campaign he had already met the uiiperial troops in one unsuccessful engage- 
ment If the sway of the brutal imperial soldiery were to extend farther along 
the Baltic, it would not only shatter the great septentrional monarchy of his 
hopeful dreams, but would endanger the little throne of his own dominions; 
for there was no question but that Austria’s allies, the Polish Vasas, would 
endeavour to make good their claims to the crown. “In the safety of our 
neighbours,” he said to his loyal estates, “we must secure our own.” J^d in 
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glowing language, he, who had never learned to dissemble, added, "I will 
deliver our oppressed co-religionists from the papal yoke.” His political and 
religious duty both pointed to the same goal; but in this, as in all epoch- 
making crises, the issue was determined by the obscure promptings of genius, 
by the mysterious presentiment of prodigious successes, and by the call of 
divine providence.? 

Leipsic, Littzen, and the ^Death of Gustavus 

Gustavus negotiated with France, England, and Holland, before he 
began his march. Charles I agreed to send the king of Sweden six thousand 
men. These troops were raised in the name of the marquis of Hamilton 
and supposed to be maintained by that nobleman, that the appearance of 
neutrality might be preserved. 

The most necessary supply that Gustavus received was an annual subsidy, 
from Cardinal Richelieu, of twelve hundred thousand livres — a small sum 
in our days, but considerable at that time, especially i]^ a country where the 
precious metals are still scarce. The treaty between France and Sweden was 
a masterpiece m politics. Gustavus agreed, in consideration of the stipu- 
lated subsidy to maintain in Germany an army of thirty-six thousand men , 
and bound himself to observe a strict neutrality towards the duke of Bavaria 
and all the princes of the Catholic league, on condition that they should not 
join the emperor against the Swedes, and to preserve the rights of the Romish 
church, wherever he should find it established. By these ingenious stipula- 
tions, which do so much honour to the genius of Richelieu, the Catholic 
prmces were not only freed from all alarm on the score of religion, but fur- 
nished with a pretext for withholding their assistance from the emperor, as a 
step which would expose them to the arms of Sweden. 

Gustavus had entered Pomerania when this treaty was concluded, and 
soon after made himself master of Frankfort-upon-the-Oder, Kolberg, and 
several other important places. The Protestant princes, however, were still 
baclprard in declaring themselves, lest they should be separately crushed by 
the imperial power, before the king of Sweden could march to their assistance. 
In order to put an end to this irresolution, Gustavus summoned the elector of 
Brandenburg to declare himself openly in three days; and on receiving an 
evasive answer, he marched directly to Berlin. This spirited conduct had 
the desued effect: the gates were thrown open, and Gustavus was received 
as a friend. He was soon after joined by the landgraf of Hesse and the 
elector of Saxony. Gustavus now marched towards Le^sic, where TiUy 
lay encamped. That experienced general advanced into the plain of Breiten- 
feld to meet his antagonist, at the head of thirty thousand veterans. The 
king of Sweden’s army consisted of a nearly equal nmnber of men; but the 
Saxon auxiliaries were raw and undisciplined, and fled at the first onset. Yet 
Gustavus, by his superior conduct and the superior valoui* of the Swedes, 
gained a complete victory over Tilly and the imperials. The consequences of 
the victory at Leipsic were great; nor did the conqueror fail to improve that 
success which he had so gloriously earned. He was instantly joined by all 
the members of the Evangelical union, determined at last to throw off the 
imperial bondage. The measiu’es of the Catholic league were utterly dis- 
concerted; and Gustavus made himself master of the whole country from the 
Elbe to the Rhine, comprehending a space of near one hundred leagues, full of 
fortified towns. The elector of Saxony, in th^ meantime, entered Bohemia, 
and took Prague. TiUy was killed in disputing with the Swedes the passage of 
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the Lech. Gustavus soon after reduced Augsburg, and there re-established 
the Protestant religion. He next marched into Bavaria, where he found the 
gates of almost every city thrown open on his approach. When pressed to 
leveage on Munich the cruelties which Tilly had perpetrated at Magdeburg, 
to give up the city to piUage, and reduce the elector’s magnificent palace to 
ashes, he replied : '' No I let us not imitate the barbarity of the Goths our ances- 
tors, who have rendered their memory detestable by abusing the rights of 
conquest, in doing violence to humanity, and destroying the precious monu- 
ments of art.” 

During these transactions, the renowned Wallenstein, who had been for 
a time in disgi'ace, but had been restored to the chief command with absolute 
powers soon after the defeat of Leipsic, had r^overed Prague and the greater 
part of Bohemia. Gustavus offered him battle near Nuremberg; but the 
cautious veteran prudently declined the challenge, and the king of Sweden 
was repulsed in attempting to force his intrenchments. The action lasted 
for ten hours, during which every regiment in the Swedish army, not excepting 
the body of reserve, ■yas led on to the attack. The king’s person was in 
imminent danger, the Austrian cavalry sallying out furiously from their 
intrenchments on the right and left when the efforts of the Swedes began to 
■slacken; and a masterly retreat alone saved him from a total overthrow. 
Gustavus afterwards attacked Wallenstein in the wide plain of Liitzen, near 
Leipsic, where a great battle was fought and the Swedish monarch lost his 
life in the height of a complete victory,* which was improved by Bernhard, 
duke of Saxe-Weimar, his lieutenant-general. 

No prince, ancient or modern, seems to have possessed, in so eminent a 
degree as Gustavus, the united qualities of the hero, the statesman, and the 
coimnander — that intuitive genius which conceives, that wisdom which 
plans, and that combination of conduct and courage which gives success to an 
enterprise. Nor was the militaiy progress of any prince ever equally rapid, 
under circumstances equally difficult, with an inferior force against warlike 
nations and disciplined troops conducted by able and experienced generals.^i 


' AIMS AND CHARACTER OE GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS 

What was his aim? This, posterity has striven to learn; this, it has 
fancied it has discovered. From generation to generation the story has 
gone — gathering assurance as it went, and being handed on and on with 
tresh embeUishmeftts — that he came down upon the empire from the North 
to save and protect the Protestant religion r that he aimed at unitmg Prot- 
estant Germany and being_ himself the Protestant emperor. But the tale we 
have told points to other aims than these. Long after the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus the royal chancellor said to Bengt Oxenstierna, “King Gustavus 
Adolphus wanted the Baltic coast; he aspired to be one day emperor of 
Scandinavia, and his empue was to embrace Sweden and Norway, Denmark 
as far as the Great Belt, and the Baltic provinces. With this end in view, he 
first concluded a peace mth Denmark on the most favoui’able terms he could 
get, and then one with Russia respectmg the Baltic coast. By means of lucra- 
tive duties he took the coast and river mouths away from the Poles. He then 
attacked the German emperor, and demanded Pomerania and Mecklenburg 
as'a war indenmity from the Protestant princes, who were to receive Catholic 
provinces in exchange. Dcmiyirk was to be reduced to the territory beyond 
the Great Belt, and Norway was to be ours. By such means this ^eat king 
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aimed at founding an independent empire. But it was not true (as report 
says) that he wished to make himself emperor of Germany.” 

His contemporaries were full of admiration for his soldierly courage and 
his wisdom as a general. For a general he was, bold almost to foolhardiness. 
A dagger in his hand would arouse all the Northman, “ the Goth,” in^^him; 
then he showed that he belonged to the Vasa brood. How often did he not 
stake his hie on a chance before he finally threw it away in a rash skirmish! 
From the very beginning of his reign his improvements and innovations in 
mihtary arrangements were the’ constant subjects of his thoughts. The 
embassy to the Netherlands in 1615, which has furnished so many personal 
details about Gustavus Adolphus, gives a list of these. “Nine large new 
ships” are mentioned, as well as the militia brought up to the strength of 
forty thousand men; there is,’ besides, an account of a new arsenal of great 
cannon and weapons of every description. The young king had begged of 
their high mightinesses “ that the controller monier ” might come to him for 
a time in Holland, bringing with hun engineers, artillerymen, gunners, and 
other such people. His admiration for the military spirit of the prince of 
Orange impelled him to this step — to complete pjs armament after the 
Orange pattern, and with the assistance of Orange workmen. And how often 
in his German wars did he take Orange for his example, not only in operations 
in the field, but more especially when he had a fortress to besiege. He showed 
the envoys a piece of ordnance he had invented, which he wished to try in 
their presence. It weighed only twenty pounds, and threw balls of the same 
weight. He told them he hoped to make it still lighter. Europe witnessed 
the rise of a warlike star in the North, Spinola had already said at the battle 
of Prague, “ Gustavus Adolphus is the only Protestant sovereign whom one 
must be cautious not to offend.” The only history which appeared of him 
during his life echoed the universal contemporary judgment; “There are few 
men to be found in Christendom at the present day whose experience in war 
equals his.” 

And this determined, rough, reserved, hard ruler — this leo arcticus — 
taller than the tallest of his countrymen, broad-shouldered, white-skinned 
and with the fairest of fair haw, slow in his movements, which in later years 
when he became rather too corpulent were somewhat unwieldy, loved soft 
music and songs of the simplest kind, and would often sit, lute in hand, lost 
in the dreams which its tones awakened. We like to compare him, separated 
from us by a distance of over two centuries, with those who are nearer our 
times; and who is not strangely moved by the remembrance of how the con- 
queror of Silesia dreamed in restful solitude over the soft-toned lute? Con- 
centrated will, energy pursuing a great end, sought an in;§tant’s pause, while 
genius lulled them musically into the short slumber the pressure of the time 
allowed. Like an aurora borealis Gustavus appears — great, wonderful, 
luminous, and cold.f 

Geijer's Estimate of GiJ.stamis Adolphus 

Gustavus Adolphus was taken away in his thirty-eighth year, Never has 
one man's death made a deeper impression throughout a whole quarter of 
the world. Wheresoever his name had been heard, a ray of hope for the 
oppressed had penetrated. Even the Greek, at its sound, dreamed of free- 
dom; and prayers for the success of the Swedish monarch’s arms were sent up 
at the Holy Sepulchre. What then must he not have been for the partners 
of his faith? We may conceive this; nay, rattier, it is no longer possible to do 
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SO. The feelings with which the inhabitants of Augsburg, with streaming 
tears, crowded to the evangelical worship restored by Gustavus Adolphus, 
the feelings with which the people in Saxony, on bended knees, stretched 
OU+. thanHul hands to the hero, for the second time their saviour, are become 
Strangs to the world in which we live. In those days men felt their dangers, 
and knew how to requite their deliverer worthily. We speak of the people 
whose champion Gustavus Adolphus was by his cause as well as by his quali- 
ties. The agency of both extended far, and^burst even the bonds of hate and 
prejudice; for he is perchance the only man (so great was the might of his 
virtue) whose image is reflected with truth, even in the portraiture of his 
enemies 

It is not only Axel OxOTstierna who has said of him, “ He was a prince 
God-fearing in all his doings and transactions, ^en to the death.” Lutheran 
theologians have wished m some sort to exalt him into a saint of their per- 
suasion. If withal he had too much of Caesar and Alexander (whom he ad- 
mired), we must acknowledge, on the other hand, that he was better than 
his spiritual advisers, and far above his age in Christian tolerance. Tire 
manner in which the fujture juggled with his life-work, frustrating his designs 
and letting his plans die with him, belongs to the common lot of mankind, 
and may silently be added to the immeasurable sum of hopes unfulfilled. 
One is conscious of a higher power working through the whole life of Gustavus 
Adolphus. There was in him that boundless reach of view which with con- 
querors is inborn, and he accepted without amazement his own fortune. 
His profound belief in his own destiny is conspicuous in all the transactions of 
his life; and yet, though nothing hardens the heart so much as prosperity, 
Gustavus Adolphus was humble and meek. In his vocation he acknowledged 

S iidance from on high. He was far from looking upon himself as indispensa- 
e, however; for his goal was placed far above nis own personality. There- 
fore was he, like the high-hearted Roman, not niggardly of his great life. 
“God the aimigh^ liveth,” he said to Axel Oxenstierna when that statesman 
warned him, in Prussia, not so rashly to expose hunself to death. More 
cheerful and heroic courage never walked on earth. 

What, besides, did he purpose? A great monarchy, without doubt; 
for whose future props in Germany he counted upon the young Frederick 
WUliam of Brandenburg, afteiwards the great elector, and Bernhard of 
Weimar, intending for the one the hand of his daughter, for the other that 
' of his niece. Probably even a Protestant empire was not foreign to his con- 
templations, For the rest, nothing was determined, even in his own breast. 
The sphere of his vision stretched far and wide; and it was his pleasure to 
hold in his hand the tlireads of many possibilities. Thus we see him enter- 
tain the proposal that he, after Sigismund’s death, should himself be elected 
king of Poland, through the Polish dissidents. Thus we find him in alliance 
with the prince of Transylvania, the Crimean Tatars, and Russia, for the 
weakening of the Austrian interest as weU in Poland as in Germany. Great 
designs Were extinguished with his life on the battle-field of Lutzen./ 



CHAPTER X 


CHRISTINA TO CHARLES XI 


THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA (1648 A.D.) 

Christina, who succeeded Gustavus (II) Adolphus on the throne of 
Sweden, was only six years of age when her father fell upon the plains of 
Lutzen; and a council of regency, consisting of five great officers of state, at ' 
the head of whom was the chancellor Oxenstierna, was placed over the realm. 

It was expected by the Catholic party that now, when the hero of the 
reformed cause was no more, and that the elector of Sa^iony, one of his best 
supports, was about to pass over to the unperials, the war in Germany would 
be a short one. They were wofuUy deceived. It raged with alternate glory 
and disaster down to the Peace of Westphalia, in 1648. Gustavus had trained 
in his school a host of generals who were fit for every emergency; and the 
statesmen whom he had instructed were in no respect inferior. Horn, Ban4r, 
Torstenson, and Wrangel, assisted by Duke Bernhard and the landgraf, 
gathered laurels in the field, which woffid not have disgraced even the coronet 
of Gustavus. 

For most of these successes, indeed, Sweden was indebted to other causes 
than even the ability of her generals or the discipline of her brave veterans. 
The ablest generals of Prance were also contending with the Catholic powers 
of Europe. But these events belong to German or to European history, 
rather than to that of Sweden, We will not, therefore, detail them, but wiU 
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pass at once to the celebrated treaty which restored peace to Europe. That 
treaty was most honourable to Sweden. Five millions of crowns were con- 
ceded to her, as some indemnification for the expenses of the war. She was 
cowQrmed in the possession of Bremen and Verden, which were secularised. 
She vtre allow'ed to retain Upper Pomerania, a part of the Lower, with Riigen, 
Wismar, and three votes in the German diet. _ This was a glorious result; yet 
it was less glorious than the war itself, which had raised Sweden from an 
obscure state to one of the first of European kingdoms — which had disci- 
plined her troops, established her maiitial character, and rendered her formid- 
able in the eyes of Europe Before the conclusion of this war, Sweden 
increased the number of her enemies by a sudden irruption into Holstein. 
The circumstances and end ef this new war we shall give in a future chapter. 
It, too, contributed as much to the triumph of Christina as to the disgrace of 
her royal neighbour. 

THE ABDICATION OF CHIIISTINA (1654 A.D.) 

But the most remarlijable event of Christina’s reign is her voluntary abdi- 
cation. Though fond of power, the cares which surrounded it and the duties 
which it involved were too much for her inclination. Affecting a peculiar 
love of retirement, a peculiar devotion to birds, to antiquities, to the fine 
arts, to criticism, and to philosophical reflection, she lamented a course of 
life which interfered with the attainment of her wishes, and expressed her 
intention to abdicate, long before she carrfed it into effect. Her vanity was 
delighted with the homage paid to her by literary men; she corresponded with 
aU of any note, and invited several to her court; she pensioned such as she 
thought ready to extend her reputation; she purchased, at an immense price, 
the rarest editions of old books, and the choicest specimens of art. Her 
subjects were not well pleased with her prodigality; they condemned her 
tastes; they lamented her unebastity; and sensibly advised her to marry 
and attend more strictly to her duties as a sovereign. Against marriage, 
which would have subjected her caprice to restraint that she would have 
felt to be intolerable, she indignantly remonstrated, and declared that she 
would retire into private life, ^is resolution alarmed her people, who were 
proud of the glories that illustrated her reign, and who loved the daughter of 
their hero. Her ministers, especially Oxenstierna, remonstrated with her on 
-a resolution which, if carried mto effect, must, as they were well convinced, 
end in their fall from power. Under such a w'oman, they were the virtual 
sovereigns of Sweden; but her designated successor, Charles Gustavus (the 
son of the hero’s sister by the count palatine), was a bold,_ active, enterprising 
prince, who would reign alone. Tliough she yielded for a time to the entreaties 
of her advisers, she never renounced her purpose; and in 1654 she announced 
it so energetically that all opposition was felt to be unavailing. 

It was in the diet of Upsala, held in May, 1654, that Christina made this 
irrevocable annunciation. In the event of her successor’s dying without issue, 
she wished the sceptre to devolve on the count de Tott, one of her paramours, 
and descended from a daughter of Eric XIV, but she met with little encour- 
agement in such a project. In the following month, wishing to imitate the 
illustrious example of Charles V, she publicly resigned all the ensigns of her 
dignity into the hands of her cousin, whom she exhorted to a right fulfilment 
of the royal duties. For the gratification of her pleasures, she reseived to 
herklf the revenues of ample domains. Her subsequent life was not like that 
of the renowned emperor.^ 
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She had reserved to herself her own independence, an absolute authority 
over such of her subjects as should accompany her, and the revenues of 
Pomerania and Mecklenburg, with those of several Swedish provinces. Quit- 
ting the habit of her sex, and taking the words Fata mam vmenient as a d^wiee, 
she left her kingdom, traversed Denmark and Germany, and estriblished 
herself at Brussels. Here she remained for nearly a year, signalising her 
sojourn by the private renunciation of Lutheranism, which she afterwards 
solemnly and pulolicly abjured at Innsbruck. Prom Innsbruck she went to 
Italy. She entered Rome on horsebaeje, was received, confirmed, and bap- 
tised Alexandra by Alexander VII, and 
was lodged in the Palazzo Parnese, 
where she surrounded herself, with art- 
ists and amorists, with philosophers and 
mountebanlcs. In 1656, having quar- 
relled with some members of the college 
of cardinals, she made her first trip to 
France, where she had much success as 
a spectacle, called on the king at Com- 
pi^gne, was lodged at Fontainebleau, 
and stayed for some time m Paris. 

She was most gracious with the men of 
letters and science, but slie outraged 
aU the women by her expressieps of 
contempt for their sex and themselves 
(which called forth many illiberal re- 
marks concerning her spare figure and 
humped shoulder), and declared that 
Ninon de I’Enclos was the only one of 
them worth her regard. She also at- 
tempted to instil a few of her own po- 
litical theories into the bosom of Ma- 
zarin; but that subtle diplomatist 
resisted, and when in the following 
year, after a journey to Italy, she at- 
tempted to [renew her visit, he found 
means to have her detained at Fon- 
tainebleau. It was here that, after 
writing to Cromwell, who would none 
of her, she caused her favouiite Monaldeschi, in revenge for the betrayal of 
her secrets, to be put to dei^th by the captain of her*guard c llie French 
historian Catteau-Calleville gives the foUowing account of this famous 
incident.^ 



Qtobn Chiusttita Off Sweden 
(1038-1689) 


CHRISTINA OF SWEDEN AND MONALDESCHI 

Attached to the queen were Count Sentinelli, her captain of the guard 
and first_ chamberlain, and the marquis Monaldeschi, her grand equerry. 
There reigned great jealousy between these two Italians, both desirous of 
keeping Christina’s favour. The princess, however, had been for some time 
suspicious of Monaldeschi's conduct, and having intercepted his correspond- 
ence found that he was betraying her interests and at the same time attempt- 
ing to lay at another door the treason of which he was guilty. She feigned 
innocence m the matter and asked the marquis one day what pimishment 
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treason deserved, “Your majest}',” he replied, “should have the traitor 
executed on the spot without mercy.” “Good,” said the queen, “remember 
these words; and for my part I tell you I shall never forgive him.” 

"'^the 6th of Noveraher she suimnoned to her, in the Galcrie des Cerfs, 
PathefY,.ebel, the Mathui-in prior, and put into his hand a packet of papers 
sealed in tlu'ee places and bearing no address, with the charge that he was to 
return it to her whenever she called for it and requesting him to make note of 
the day, hour, and place he had received it. Meanwhile Slonaldeschi observed 
that several posts had passed without fcis receiving any letters; and becoming 
mistrustful took several steps which looked like preparations for flight. But 
the queen forestalled him, and on the 10th of November she called him into 
the GaJtirie des Cerfs. He ’arrived trembling,, pale, and haggard. After 
some irrelevant remarks by the queen Father Lebel entered by a door which 
was immediately shut, while through another entrance came Sentinelli the 
captain of the guard, and two soldiers. The queen a.sked the prior for the 
packet she had committed to his care, took out the letters and papers which 
she showed and read to the marquis, asking him in a firm but passionate 
voice if he recognised them. The marquis denied they were anything but 
copies she had made herself. “You have, then," she asked him, “no knowl- 
edge of these letters and writings?” Leaving him to think for a minute, she 
produced the originals which she showed him, exclaiming, “0 you traitor!” 
After several attempts to justify himself Monaldeschi threw himself for pardon 
at Christina’s feet. At tne same time the captain and his soldiers drew their 
swords. Monaldeschi came closer to the queen, who listened a few moments 
but soon told hun his arrest had been ordered and requested the prior to 
prepare him for death. 

She left the gallery and withdrew to an adjoining room. It appears, 
from Father Lebel’s narrative, that Sentinelli himself intei ceded for the 
culprit, or at least he made a pretence of doing so. This proceeding pro- 
clucmg no effect, the marquis implored the prior to intercede for him; and 
the latter did go to the queen, whom he found with calm and unruffled counte- 
nance. He tmrew himself at her feet, and in a voice choked with sobs begged 
her for the sake of Chiist’s sufferings to deign to show a little mercy. She 
represented to the good man how sorry she was not to be able to grant what 
he asked, pointing out the blackness of Monaldeschi’s crime, and adding 
that so guilty a man had no forgiveness or mercy to hope for and that many 
'frho deserved less than this traitor had been broken on the wheel. Where- 
upon the prior, who has hbnself given an account of this whole circumstance, 
took the liberty of observing that she was in the palace of a great king and 
that she should give tareful thought as to whej;her tlie king would approve 
of what she was about to do. This remark of the prior’s instead of moving 
Christina; only wounded her pride. She replied that she had the right to 
dispense justice; that the king was not treating her as a prisoner and fugitive; 
that she was mistress of her own wishes and could punish her own officials 
for anything and at all times; that she was responsible for her conduct to God 
alone, and that this particular act of hers was not without precedent. 

Tlie prior argued that there was a difference, and that if princes had done 
such things they did them on their own territory and not elsewhere; but, 
fearing to irritate her, he continued: "It is for the honour and reputation 
which your majesty has acquired in this Idngdom, and for the hope which 
the nation has conceived of mediation that I humbly beg of you to consider 
that your action, entirely just as it maybe from your majesty’s standpoint, 
might be regarded by others as arract of hasty violence. May your majesty 
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do rather a deed of generosity and mercy towards this man by delivering him 
to the justice of the kmg and letting him stand trial in due form.” “ What,” 
the queen cried, “I, who have sovereign and absolute judicial power over 
those who serve me, be reduced to plead at law against a traitor of my 
hold of whose treason I hold the proof in my hands! ” “ That ia true,;Ffc'i,dam, 
but your majesty ia an interested party.” “No, no,” she replied, “I will 
tell the king about it. Go back and look after his soul. I cannot in conscience 
do what you ask.” The priest, noting the change of tone with which she 
uttered these last words, remanted thjit perhaps she would have given in if 
thills had not gone so far. 

The priest returned to the gallery and announced the confirmation of 
arrest to Monaldeschi, whom he confessed, but who, preserving still some 
hope, addressed himself to the queen’s chaplain who had arrived during his 
confession. But all attempts were unavailing and Monaldeschi was put to 
death by the soldiers and the captain of the guard, his rival for the queen’s 
favour. As he wore under his vestments a thick coat of mail, he received 
several blows before expiring, and the gallery was stained with his blood. 
Finally a dagger was plunged into his throat andJie was dead. The prior 
was charged with the burial ceremonies. The queen sent a sum of money to 
the monastery and had masses said for the repose of the marquis’s soul. He 
was buned with the usual ceremonial in the parish church of Avon.d 


CHEISTIi^A DIES (1689 A.D.) 

In 1658 Christina returned to Rome; and, the Swedish revenues coming 
slowly in,' Alexander allowed her a pension. In 1660 Charles Gustavus died, 
and Christina returned to Sweden, to claim the throne she had quitted so 
lightly and regretted so bitterly. But the Swedes had lost their old rever- 
ence for the daughter of Gustavus; her new religion and her treatment of 
Monaldeschi had made them weary of her; and she was compelled to sign 
another and more binding deed of abdication, and once more to retreat to 
Rome. She leappeared in Sweden some six years afterwards; but the 
exercise of her faith was denied her, and she withdrew to Hamburg, where 
she begged in vain the empty crown of Poland, and whence she made for 
Rome once more. In that city slie lived for some twenty years, quarrelling, 
intriguing, and collecting, corresponding with men of letters and founding 
academies, active in the Molinist controversy and in the cause of the "^^enetians 
besieged by the Turks, consumed by the desire of that political power which 
she had thrown away, and endeavouring to assert her vanished influence to 
the last. She died, with great composure, in 1689, and was buried, under a 
sonorous epitaph, in St. Peters « 

catteaxj-calleville’s chaeacteeisation of cheistina 

The “ daughter of the great GustavT^” as she called herself, had a throne 
for a cradle; born and educated to reign she held the reins of government 
with glory for teii years. She had not yet attained the age of tlihty, and the 
faculties of her mind were in their full vigour, when she abdicated her power, 
seeking rest, leisure, independence, and perhaps still more a fame that might 
belong to her alone. But this resolution, praised by some, was condemned 
by others wdiq foresaw its consequences. Christina found herself out of that 
sphere in wdiich birth, education, and the .exercise of power had placed her. 
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The qualities, even, with which she had been endowed by nature, and which had 
shone upon the throne, were now a burden and became completely changed 
under the new circumstances in which she was placed. Her pride, her greatness 
being constantly irritated by contradiction, she was led into suspicion, 
jealoiSs;^, and fits of passion. Her perspicacity, her discernment, having no 
occasioh to apply themselves to the great mteiests which decide the fate of 
nations, descended often to petty mtrigue and insignificant combinations. 
Her imagination, as extensive as it was lively, could no longer work upon 
' matters of real importance and lost itself in if labyrinth of illusionary projects. 

But if the pictm-e of Christina's lire after her abdication offers several less 
attractive featm'es, it presents others which cannot fail to win om’ admiration. 
In the painful struggle which she was obliged to undertake against obstacles 
and difficulties, Cmistina proved more than once that superior souls are 
masters of destiny and rule over events. Until the last moments of her life, 
she gave the highest proofs of elevation of sentiment, qf_ force of character, 
and strength of mind. She had a resom’ce at her disposition which she knew 
how to profit by, and which no reverses and no disappomtments could take 
from W — in the bosojp of literature and art she found compensation and 
consolation. Surrounded with masterpieces of genius, and being able to 
appreciate them, she forgot the capnce of fortune which she no longer had 
the means to thwart, now that she had renounced supreme power. The 
homage which learned men of letters and artists paid her kept alive the passion 
for interesting occupation having for aim the extension of the sphere of knowl- 
edge and the exercise of the faculties o? the mind, by the gift of greater 
energy and the opportunity for higher flights. 

Christina, who, according to her own words, possessed nothing in Rome 
but herself, made herself beloved by some, feared by others, and esteemed 
by all. Gilbert Burnett, who dm'ing his sojoiun at Rome had several audi- 
ences with her and who has given an account of his travels, represents the 
palace of the queen as the home of good maimers and good ta.ste. “ Her con- 
versation,” he says, “ and the great variety of topics with which she is familiar 
make her the most wonderful thmg to see in Rome, among the rare things 
to be found there.” Chi-istina’s generosity was shown on all occasions. 
Learned men and artists received proofs of it, and the unfortunate never 
solicited it m vain. The queen employed more than four hundred people in 
Rome, and the grief shown by the people at her death proves how much they 
.were attached to her A 

The following description of this strange woman is one of those quoted 
by Arckenholtz m his memoirs of Cliristina:“ 

BIELFELT’s CHAmVCTEHISATION* of CHRISTINA 

I am going to draw the portrait of Christina. I have studied her long 
enough to flatter myself that I shall do it with truth, if it were not so difficult 
to keep from being carried away by affection for her. 

Christina’s youth showed the superiority of her mind and the greatness 
of her soul — a thousand talents were born with lier and almost as many 
weaknesses. A certain trait of enthusiasm manifested itself very early in 
her manner and even in her words. Christina did not know how to be amia- 
ble, disdained to be ,so, or would be so only after her own manner. Hie gui 
was always a statesman. Everything that could put her above human 
nature aroused Christina’s admiration. Her soul leaned always towards 
great things, but her imagination, over sensitive to strong impressions, made 
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her sometimes take on the appearance of greatness for its own sake. Extra- 
ordinary in all things, she wished but to distinguish herself by great deeds, 
and did not deign sufficiently to take notice of small ones. 

Learned men, who sometimes embellish the mind, but more often sppiHflT 
had perhaps too much control over her in her youth. She loved scieKfe with 
passion, and cultivated it with a success quite remarkable for her station; for 
she wished to know and fathom aU. Theless in work, assiduous in business, 
can'ying out her plans with mq^e firmness than prudence, incapable of re- 
voking a resolution once taken, sire w^ed to govern entirely alone. 

What pleasure for a young girl toTule by the strength of her genius a 
council composed of old men who joined presumption to the wisdom of exioe- 
rience! To her mind gentleness was a vice and* cowardice a crime. 

With the most lively taste for pleasure she always shunned marriage, 
because she feared to find in it that which would bring her under the control 
of another. Although she knew friendship and her heart was not incapable 
of tenderness, all her passions were subordinate to the love of glory. This 
passion, which does not always lead great souls to the best things but often to 
extremes, is the base on which her whole life rested.# She gave up the throne 
through disgust, say some; for political reasons, say others, or tlirough her 
licentious life if we must believe the libertmes. For me, I think that the 
desire to do a unique action was the most powerful motive for her abdication. 
Alexander wished to conquer the whole world. Christina wanted to abdicate 
an empire. After treating Eurcpe to this astonishing spectacle, she gave it 
another, less striking, it is true, but quite as extraordmary as the first, in 
renouncing the faith of her fathers. It was as much through coquetry as 
curiosity that she travelled in foreign countries. 

In Sweden, imder control of the law, she had Imown none, even when she 
no longer had the power of making them. Monaldeschi was sacrificed less to 
her glory than to the fierceness of her vengeance, or perhaps to the pleasure 
of commanding the highest act of authority in the palace of the prince who 
was most jealous of her power. Everywhere she thought and acted as a 
queen; she could not suffer her person to be less respected than her dignity 
and did not hesitate to use her power to make herself obeyed. Such revei-ses 
as try the pride of men were added to her own — she supported them with as 
much insensibility as she had scorn for the great powcis. The prince who 
gathered the fruit of her abdication made her repent it — but what this re- 
pentance was we are left to guess. There were contrasts in her character 
and traits impossible to reconcile, as in the majority of heroes. The great 
are not gods but only great.® 

REIGN AND WARS OP CHARLES (X) GTJSTAVUS 

Charles Gustavus, born at Stockholm, son of John Ivasimir, duke of Zwei- 
briicken, and the princess Catherme, eldest daughter of Charles IX, had no 
right to the crown, for though the daughters of a king might succeed to the 
throne in virtue of the resolution of the diet of Norkopmg, they and their 
children were excluded from the succession on their marnage. Nevertheless, 
at Christina’s recommendation, this prince was elected successor to the throne 
by the estates in 1649. The_ whole of his reign, which was of brief duration, 
was disturbed by wars, which prevented him from turning his attention 
to the finances of the state. By a resolution of the diet of 1655 the recovery 
of the crown lands, which had been alienated since the death of Gustavus 
Adolphus, had been determined upon. But the character of Charles Gus- 
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tavusand the circumstances in which he found hin^elf turned his thoughts to 
other enterprises than the consideration of financial questions. 

John Kasimir, the son and successor of Sigismund, refused to abandon 
'■i^isijiretensions to the crown, and in order to compel him to do so Charles 
Gust^KUS invaded the dominions of his enemy with an armed force. The 
Polish troops, which consisted for the most part of vagabond hordes, offered 
him but a faint resistance. He was even proclaimed king of Poland by some 
of the nobles of that country, but as far as his principal object was concerned 
he had gained nothing. The victory won by the Swedes near Warsaw, after 
a three days’ battle, brought matters no nearer to a decision. Such advantage 
as he gained by it was largely due to Frederick William [the Great], elector 
of Brandenburg, who was induced to ally himself with Charles Gustavus by 
the raf)id progress of the Swedish 


t arms. In virtue of a treaty con- 
cluded at Konigsberg on the 7th of 
January, 1656, the elector recognised 
the duchy of Prussia as a fief of the 
Swedish crown and promised to pay 
that power 4,000 ducats on his in- 
vestiture and to furnish one thousand 
foot and five hundred horse for its 
service. This treaty was altered in 
that same year by the Treaty of*La- 
biau, by which Charles Gustavus be- 
stowed the sovereignty of the duchy 
of Prussia upon Fr^erick William on 
condition that it should revert to 
Sweden in case of the extinction of 
i. the male line of the house of Bran- 
denburg. But Russia having broken 
the treaty of peace she had concluded 
■ with Sweden, and Denmark having 

Charles X declared War against her at the same 

(1023-1660) time, Frederick William hastened to 

make his peace with the court of 
Poland by the Treaty of Wehlau, concluded on September 19th, 1657, and 
.received the sovereignty of Prussia at the hands of John Kasimir. 

Charles Gustavus then found himself in a very embarrassing position. The 
manifesto of the court of Copenhagen was dateci June 1st, 1657, and though 
it was too much to Jiope that the Swedish troops could be withdrawn from 
Poland and marshalled to meet those of Demfiark so early, yet on the 23rd 
of July the king at the head of his army appeared within the borders of Hol- 
stein, where success followed upon success so rapidly that, having taken 
Fredericia by storm on the 24th of October, he found himself master of the 
whole of Holstein, and of all Schleswig and Jutland, with the exception of 
Gluckstadt, Krempe, and Rendsburg./ Charles’ next enterprise may be given 
m the account of an eyewitness." 




Terlon’s Narrative of Charles X Crossing the Little Belt (1658 A.D.) 

Cliarles X determined to attack the island of Fiinen, by taking advantage 
of the ice. As the severe cold which had lasted for several days seemed to 
offer him an opportunity, ho decided to carry out his enterprise, provided the 
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ice was sufficiently strong to bear in safety his arnay and his artillery. He 
had sent Chief- Admiral Wrangel in advance, to assemble the troops and keep 
them ready to march. Arriving on the 8th of February on the shores of the 
Little Belt, he immediately made some squadrons cross with one hundred,-'"' 
dragoons, to seize a small peninsula called Bogen, which stretches out^udi^- 
way into the Little Belt, between the towns of Assens and Middelfart;^^ where 
the prince went this same day in a sledge, having done me the honour to take 
me with him. 

But Admiral Wrangel learned'ifrom those whom the king of Sweden had 
sent to examine the ice, and to cross over;to the island of Fiinen in case it was 
strong enough, that it was too weak in the direction in which they were 
marching. This was indeed true, for he had seen perish before his eyes some 
of his mounted men. Moreover the Danes, who had come down to the shores 
of this island with artillery, fired incessantly to break and weaken the ice; 
and as the Swedish armv, which was unsheltered, was very much inconveni- 
enced by the cannon-balls sliding over the smooth surface, except in some 
spots where there were mounds of ice and snow, where meeting with resist- 
ance they dashed violently, he warned the king of Sweden, who thought it 
best to retire and to put the expedition off till the follftwing day, hoping that 
the ice would be stronger. 

In the meantime the prince made his army encamp along the shore of the 
Little Belt, and during the whole of the night sent out small parties of men 
in all directions, to sound the ice and to find out where they could cross most 
safely. He awaited their news with much impatience and anxiety, taking 
no rest all night; towards two o’clock in the morning he was informed by the 
return of his parties and by the report of divers peasants that it had frozen 
severely all night, and that they could cross on the ice without danger to the 
island of Funen. 

I was at that moment in his room and I saw him that same hour give the 
order for all his army to advance into the peninsula, which be had seized 
the preceding day; and to carry out his plan he gave orders for the fight, 
and commanded that the cavalry should lead their horses by the bridle, and 
should walk at some little distance from one another, that the cannon also 
should go at an equal distance so as not to break the ice by too great a 
weight, until they had passed beyond the current of the sea where it was 
weaker. He also commanded that the army should arrange itself in battle 
order when it had crossed, to advance against the enemy which was seen the 
whole length of the seashore. The king of Sweden crossed so far in a sledge, 
then he went on horseback, which also I saw as I was always near his person. 

The king of Sweden would not advance too quickly, for fear lest the 
Danes, seeing all his army crossed onto the island, shoTild gain the road 
which leads into Jutland and Holstein, on the side where the island faces 
these countries, and by the same road along which the king of Sweden had 
come into Funen, having left all his army baggage there, so as to go more 
freely on this expedition. This would have been a great advantage to the 
Danes, if they had had sufficient foresight to take this resolution, which 
would have caused much harm to the Swedes; and they would have done 
better to take this resolve, seeing that they could not prevent the king of 
Sweden from becoming master of the island as he did. 

The king of Sweden, perceiving that the Danish troops were giving way 
instead of charging him, made the left wing advance briskly, all the more 
when he was informed that Chief-Admiral Wrangel had repulsed the„Danes 
whom he found before him, and made prisoner the colonel who commanded 

H. W. — YOh. XVI. Z * 
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them, with all the officers. This compelled the prince to hasten his march to 
approach the island, where he learned that Colonel Jens, who commanded 
all the Danish troops in the absence of General Guldcnleu who was very ill, 
posted himself in an extremely advantageous place, being sheltered by 
l^g^s on one side and by the sea on the other. 

Raving at last pierced the hedges, he ordered the markgraf of Baden to 
begin the attack with three squadrons, which he did with such success that 
he at first overthrew four Danish squadrons; and Chief-Admiral Wrangel, 
who was on the right of the king of Sweden, charged also at the same time, 
repulsed and broke likewise all thalfiresisted him. It is true that in one spot, 
the ice breaking, two companies, one from either side, sank in the sea and 
were drowned. The king, of Sweden lost in this same spot the coach which 
he generally used, and my chaise met with the same ill luck. The king of 
Sweden, having seen this accident, had reason to fear that the same thing 
might happen to him and to all his army, of which he was at the head; but 
being a dauntless prince, although he well knew the danger in which he was, 
instead of deciding to turn in the direction of the land, which he could have 
done without danger, he left the opening of the sea, where his horsemen had 
perished, on his left, and advanced to meet the enemies who were on the sea 
at his right; and for fear lest the Danes should make use of this circumstance 
to take Admiral Wrangel in the rear, the king of Sweden sent Count Toot 
against them with a Swedish regiment, who in this battle did all that a brave 
cavalier and a good officer could do. 

After all the Danish squadrons were broken, Admiral Wrangel went him- 
self to the Danish infantry who were on the ice, and who were guardmg the 
post where the artillery was stationed, crying out to them to lay down their 
arms. Colonel Jens recognised him, and not being in a position to resist, 
begged quarter and gave himself up; the admiral willingly granted quarter 
to him and to all who wished it; for he felt esteem and friendship for brave 
officers and for soldiers who showed courage. Moreover, he knew that arms 
are fickle, and that the bravest are not exempt from the misfortunes of war. 
Thus all the Danish troops were defeated or prisoners, and flight did not spare 
two hundred of them. 

When the king of Sweden heard of the prisoners who had just been taken, 
he ordered Major-General Berner to advance with a few regiments against 
the five hundred cavalry w'hich had just joined the troops the prince had 
, defeated, and General Archamberg was also ordered to go towards Middelfart 
where six hundred cavalry were on the road for the same purpose. They 
carried out their orders so well that all the enemy’s troops, Danes as well as 
Germans, smTendered and went over to the side of the Swedish officers. 
Colonel Jens owned that all the troops in the island of Bunen under his com- 
mand amounted to more than three thousand horse, seven hundred Geiman 
infantry, and fifteen hundred native militia. This battle made the king of 
Sweden complete master of the island of Funen. 

Before the kmg of Sweden arrived at Svendborg he detached several small 
bodies of men to try to pass into Zealand and to ascertain if the ice would bear 
his army. When he left the table in the evening, some horsemen came and 
assured him that the ice was so strong that all his army and his cannon could 
safely cross; and to give a positive proof that they had been into Zealand, 
they brought before the king of Sweden some peasants whom they had taken 
prisoners. Thereupon the prince said that he had certainly thought that, 
since the messenger who had brought him the letters of Chevalier Medoii^ 
had, been able to cross with his horse, he could also cross with his troops, but 
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that very probably he would not have thought of it except for that. On the 
report of these men the king of Sweden gave orders to sound to horse, and 
set out accompanied by all his troops. 

The intense cold from which I had suffered all day had forced me to retire 
to my quarters, as much for the sake of warmth as to take some rest. ,d had 
scarcely done so when they came to tell me that the king of Sweden had 
started. I immediately got into my sledge to follow him. I can in truth say 
that there was something terrible^ in marching by night on this frozen sea, 
because the large number of horses’ which, were with the king of Sweden had, 
while cutting out a road, melted the snoW, so that there were more than two 
feet of water above the ice, and one was always in fear of finding the sea open 
in any spot. Several of the parties lost their way in the darkness of the 
night and unfortunately perishiid, because the ice was either too weak or too 
shaken along the road which they took. I did four leagues in this way, 
uncertain whether at every step I took my sledge would not sink into the 
sea. However, I was fortunate enough to rejoin the king of Sweden.? 

The Peace of Roeskilde; the Renewal War 

The adventurous prince crossed the successive straits between the islands, 
and pushed on through the deep snowdrift to Kioge, about eighteen English 
miles from Copenhagen.* In this extremity, Frederick III of Denmark, whose 
patriotic ardour was not supported by the Danish nobility, was advised by 
the rigsraad to sue for peace, and even to purchase it at the sacrifice of losmg 
part of his dominions. Though elated with his singularly good fortune, the 
conqueror agreed to treat under the mediation of the French and English 
ambassadors; and within ten days after the landing of the invadem m Zea- 
land the preliminaries were arranged and signed at the small village of Eage- 
Testrup. By the terms of this convention, afiirmed by a definitive treaty 
subsequently concluded at Roeskilde (1658), the Danish provinces beyond 
the Sound, Skane, Halland, and Blekinge, were irrecoverably ceded to Swe- 
den, to which they have ever since remained attached, as also the district of 
Trondhjem, the northern part of Norway, and the island of Bornholm. The 
ratification of the peace was followed by an interview between the two sov- 
ereigns at the royal palace of Prederiksborg, where his Danish majesty had 
provided an entertainment for the foreign ministers. 

But the grasping ambition of Charles was far from being satiated with 
this triumph over a rival state; he had observed its weakness, and secretly 
meditated a renewal of the war. Leaving his army under the command of 
Wrangel, he crossed the Sound, took possession of his nevdy acquired terri- 
tories, and convened the Swedish diet at Gothenburg, to deliberate respect- 
ing the schemes of national aggrandisement which he had in contemplation; 
among which was a plan for the partition of Poland, between himself, the 
czar, the elector of Brandenburg, and the house of Austria. But Denmark 
was the object to which his views were more immediately directed. Accord- 
ingly, in defiance of the recent treaty, he repaired to Holstem, and being 
joined by his fleet he once more invested Copenhagen, to the astonishment 
and consternation of the inhabitants. Frederick threw himself on the patri- 
otism of his people, and adopted the most energetic measures for a vigorous 

In coininemoration of this remarkable expedition, Charles caused a medal to be struck, 
■with the legend on one side, “ 'Dransitus fflorioatts maria Baltici, d. 7, February, 1068 " , and 
on the other, “ Natura hoe Aebuit itm," in allusion -to the rare occurrence of the sea being 
frozen at the passage of the Great Belt,] • 
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resistance. The siege continued three months, during which Wrangel took 
possession of the strong fortress of Kronborg, the gallant commander being 
... obliged to capitulate by the mutiny of his garrison. In October the long- 
^^xxiected succour from Holland, under Opdam, made its appearance in the 
S^ml. Wrangel, who acted alternately as general and admiral, disputed 
the passage of the Dutch, and opened a fire from the castles on each side of 
the strait. The two hostile fleets came into immediate collision, and after an 
obstinate contest, memorable among the naval achievements of that age, the 
Swedish squadron was completely defeated and compelled to retire to Lands- 
krona, where it was shortly afterl/ards blockaded by the enemy. Opdam 
pursued his course to Copenhagen roads, where he was received with trans- 
ports of joy by the besieged, who anticipated instant relief. But their hopes 
were not immediately realised; the rigours of winter had set in, and the ice, 
whilst it rendered their floating defences almost useless, facilitated the 
approaches of the besiegers, who made an unsuccessful attempt to capture 
the city by storm. 

During these proceedings, the Swedes were equally unfortunate in other 
quarters. They had been expelled from Holstein and Schleswig by the Poles 
and the troops of the elector of Brandenburg, then in alliance with Denmark. 
They were also driven from the island of Bornholm, and from the province of 
Trondhjem by an insurrection of Norwegian peasants. In the spring of 1659, 
an English fleet made its appearance in the Baltic, commanded by Admiral 
Montagu, whom the protector and the parliament had despatched to watch 
the motions of the Dutch and enforch an armed mediation between the 
belligerent powers. The negotiation proving unsuccessful, De Ruyter, who 
commanded a separate squadron under Opdam, attacked the enemy’s fleet, 
for the purpose of compelling him to evacuate the Danish territory. A battle 
was fought near Odense, in whicli the Swedes, almost in sight of their king, 
were completely routed by the Dutch and the Danes. The fortress of Nyborg 
was next attacked, and compelled to surrender after a sharp engagement. 
Eleven regiments of cavalry, the best troops of Sweden, were made prisoners; 
and of seven thousand who began the action there escaped only the two 
generals, Saltzbach and Steinbock, with a slender retinue of domestics. 

THE DEATH OF CHARLES X; THE TREATY OF COPENHAGEN 

This fatal blow sunk deep into the heart of Charles Gustavus; he began 
to feel that fortune, the deity worshipped by military conquerors, had deserted 
his cause; but instead of listening to pacific overtures, he only affected to 
negotiate in orde? to gain time to concert a plan for the invasion of the south- 
ern part of Norway. With this view he Once more crossed the Sound and 
convened the national diet at Gothenburg, that he might obtain the necessary 
supphes of men and money for the enterprise. But in the midst of these 
preparations he was seized with a fever, which was epidemic in the camp, 
and died on tire 11th of February, 1660, on the same day and at the same 
hour when he had made the memorable attack on Copenhagen the precedmg 
year. He expired in the arms of Oxenstierna, at the early age of thirty-six; 
having appointed guardians to the young prince, his son, who succeeded him 
under the title of Charles XI, with a regency nominated to govern the king- 
dom during his minority. 

Charles Gustavus bears the character of a bold, warlike, undaunted, but 
rash monarch, whose ardour for military fame engaged him in the most 
unjust quarrels, and whose inventive genius, had he lived a few years longer, 
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would probably have triumphed over all difficulties, and extorted honourable 
terms from the different nations with whom he was then at war On his 
deathbed, he had earnestly advised the regency to make peace with all the 
enemies of Sweden; and these injunctions were eagerly fulfilled by the gov- 
ernment, who saw in the depressed state of the kingdom sufficient necessity 
for the immediate cessation of hostilities. The celebrated Treaty of Oliva 
was concluded in April, 1660, by which the long and deadly feud between 
the Catholic and Protestant branches of the house of Vasa was extinguished. 
The late king had made a truce with the czar Alexis, and the Peace of Kardis 
put an end to the war with Russia. By' the present treaty, John Kasimir of 
Poland finally renounced his shadowy claim to the Swedish crown, which 
had long before been repudiated by the nation. 'He ceded at the same time 
the provinces of Livonia, Estlfonia, and the island of Osel, which were con- 
firmed to Sweden. 

The peace with Denmark met with greater obstructions; but at length 
all differences were adjusted and the Treaty of Copenhagen was signed on 
the 10th of June, under the guarantee of the three mediating powers — 
France, England, and Holland. This pacification embraced the conditions 
of the late Treaty of Roeakilde, except that the district of Trondhjem and 
the island of Bornholm were restored to the Danes. The tranquillity of the 
North was thus established in a manner creditable to Sweden, considering 
the number and power of her enemies, the length of the war, and the dis- 
tressing situation in which she W£^ left by the sudden death of the late 
monarch.^ 


CHAELES XI (1660-1697 A.D.) 

During eleven years there was nothing to disturb the clear horizon of the 
kingdom. The regency acted as mediator in the disputes which arose between 
the maritime powers. They exhibited, too, a disposition to join in the triple 
alliance for the defence of the Netherlands against France, and they even 
signed an engagement to that effect; but the gold of Louis XIV was more 
powerful than the representations of English or Dutch; ‘and a subsidy of 
200,000 golden crowns per annum induced them to enter into a close alliance 
with that monarch. Disastrous was this alliance to the interests of Sweden : 
it plunged her into a war with Holland, England, Brandenburg, and the 
emperor, that cripjpled her energies during the whole of the reign of Charles XI. 

In 1672 the king entered on the duties of government. Faithful to his 
engagement with France, his first step was to send a small army into Bran- 
denburg, less to annoy tlmn to, overawe the elector. In'U674, however, he 
formally declared war against that prince, and despatched Wrangel, one of 
the veterans who had gained so much celebrity in the Thirty Years’ War, to 
reduce the country. The command was obeyed with a degree of success 
indicative of the spirit which the great Gustavus had left behind him. The 
strongest fortresses were taken by capitulation or by assault. But the same 
year saw the end of these triumphs. During the sickness of Wrangel, the 
Swedish forces were defeated in several skirmishes and in one general action, 
and forced to retreat into Mecklenburg. These events led to results still 
more disastrous : they prevented the accession of states which would other- 
wise have served as allies; and they encouraged others openly to declare 
themselves agamst a power whose German possessions were tempting enough 
to invite aggression. _ Denmark, Holland, Limeburg, Munster joined Bran- 
denburg, and put their troops in motion; au’d the Swedish possessions were 
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Bimultaneously assailed on several points, from Bremen to the eastern con- 
fines of Pomerania. 

Fortress after fortress — Wollin, Wolgast, Wismar, Domgarten, Usedom 
^^was reduced In 1676 Visby received a Danish garrison. A Swedish fleet 
was defeated by the combined Danes and Dutch near the isle of Bornholm. 
Helsingborg, Christianstad, Landskrona, fell before the kmg of Denmark; 
Wennersberg and Kristianopel were equally reduced. The result of a great 
battle near Lund, where Charles and Christian fought in person, was doubt- 
ful; both claimed the advantage; but as the latter returned to Copenhagen 
for new troops, while the former su'".ceeded in the object of the campaign — 
mz., the relief of Mahno — history must record it to the Swedes. But a naval 
action near Landskrona was disastrous to them; and they had the mortifi- 
cation of hearing that all the fortresses in Pomhrania were, one by one, m the 
power of the elector of Brandenburg. But Charles was not discouraged : in 
a second land battle with his rival of Denmark, in which both kings exhibited 
extraordinary valour, he had the glory of complete success. In Norway, 
however, and still more in Pomerania, fortune was against him. On the 
whole, though Sweden mever showed more valour, more constant, she was 
not a match for all her enemies; and except for the triumphs of Ii’ance, her 
great ally, she must have suffered for her imprudence by an alarming dis- 
memberment. To the honour of Louis, he did not forsake his northern 
friend. In the separate treaties which he concluded with Holland and the 
emperor, he stipulated for the integrity ^f the Swedish possessions, as they 
had been left by the Treaty of Westphalia. The opposition of Denmark to 
the restoration of the conquests which she had made over her neighbour was 
overcome by the armed interference of France. In Pomerania and Livonia, 
as in Bremen and Sweden, Charles recovered, through the fidelity of his 
ally, that which he had lost through his own imprudence — or rather through 
the imprudence of his ministers, before he had reached an age sufficiently 
mature to weigh the consequences of his measures. _A separate and subse- 
quent treaty with Denmark, negotiated through the influence of the French 
ambassador, was strengthened by the marriage of Charles with Ulrica Eleo- 
nora, daughter of Christian. 

During his minority, Charles had been taught to believe that the regents 
had abused their trust, and the senate encroached on the just prerogatives 
of the crown. In the former belief there was probably much truth; the 
' latter served as a pretext for attempting a change in the government. By 
the constitution (if, indeed, the term has any meaning) the authority of the 
Swedish kings was extremely limited. They could not make peace in war, 
they could not impose taxes, they could not originate a law, they could not 
form or renew a treaty of alliance, they could not try a noble delinquent, 
without the sanction of the senate or of the diet. But the personal char- 
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second ot that name; so had Charles X; while Eric XiV, Bigismund, and 
Christina had been forced often to bend before the voice of the diet. 
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Charles XI wished that authority to be recognised by the law itself, and 
to pass unquestioned by posterity. Under the pretext of taking into con- 
sideration the general state of the kingdom, of reforming abuses, and of 
regulating the amount of taxation to be borne by the different classes oi 
society, he convoked (1680) a diet at Stockholm. That he might encounter 
the less opposition to the measures which he contemplated, he reverted to 
the same mode of violence as the most tyrannical of his predecessors — viz , 
he quartered in the city and its vidnity some of the regiments most attached 
to his interests. With such meaiis of intimidation, he obtained a decree 
that the military force of the realm, ihe only sure support of arbitrary 
power, should, though in time of peace, remain on the same footing as during 
the late wars. To meet this charge, he obtained the levy of a tax on the 
rural population, and certain phblic bodies. 

These measures were only preparatory to others more important. The 
first was to curtail the authority of the senate, against whom the accusation 
had been made that they had abused their trust. A commission, entirely of 
the king’s creatures, was formed, to inquire into the origin and extent of that 
authority, and whether, in its existing state, it was* commensurate or not 
with the spirit of the constitution. The result was a report that the senate 
did not form an independent or intermediate branch of the state, between 
the king and the nobles or the burgesses; that it was simply a royal council, 
with which he ought to advise. This was a severe blow at a body which, 
whenever the crown was weak or embarrassed, had arrogated to itself func- 
tions truly regal; but it did not satisfy him. He declared, and the diet 
sanctioned the declaration, that he alone was the judge of what affairs ought 
and what affairs ought not to be laid before it. He therefore raised himself 
above its mfluence, and entirely independent of its advice. 

But even this was not all. In consequence of these changes, a new official 
board was appointed, called the grand commission, whose right it was to 
inquire into all transactions of the imnistry, and to punish the excesses and 
usurpations of the senators. A college of provision was also established for 
the purpose of ascertaining the amount of lands and lordships granted, sold, 
mortgaged, or exchanged by preceding kings, either m Sweden or Livonia, 
since the year 1609, together with all the royal palaces alienated since 1655. 
An offer was at the same time made on the part of the crown to reimburse 
the proprietors for such sums as they had originally paid for them. By this 
proceeding a considerable augmentation was made to the royal revenues, but 
it ruined vast numbers of the nobility. The clergy likewise evinced their 
willingness to contribute towards the necessities of the government by offer- 
ing a fifth of their income to the king, provided they might pay it in kine or 
brass money.6 The states were again convoked in 1681, contrary to the 
usual practice of their meeting, except on extraordinary occasions, only once 
in four years. This diet went further in their concessions than the preced- 
ing; declaring by statute that, although the sovereign was enjoined to gov- 
ern his dominions according to the laws, this did not take from him the 
power to alter that constitution of his own authority, or to put the kingdom 
in such a situation as he might think most conducive to its interest and 
security. The authors of this decision, which rendered the monarch abso- 
lute, were the deputies of the burgheis and peasants, who overlooked all 
consequences in their blind zeal to oppose the aristocracy, and bring them 
down to their own level. 

Another blow was struck at this doomed order in 1686, by the extraordi- 
nary expedient which the government resorted to of liquidating the public 
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debt by raising the nominal value of money without increasing its real 
worth. The e&ct of this single transaction was the ruin of thousands, as 
•^..^he state creditors lost by it above nine millions of crowns. These, with a 
^Variety of other new measures, so disgusted and irritated the nobility that 
they s^nt repeated petitions to court, insisting upon their ancient privileges 
being respected. Seeing no prospect of redress, they drew up a still stronger 
remonstrance, which was to be presented to the king by Captain Patkul, a 
gentleman of Livonia, and one of their ^eputies, who had already distin- 
guished himself by his bold freedom of speech and his ardent attachment to 
liberty. The attempt was unsuccessful, and excited resentment instead of 
procuring relief. An accusation was drawn up against the whole of the 
remonstrants, all of whom were convicted of high treason; but the chief 
victim selected for ignominious punishment tvas Patkul, who was sentenced 
to have his right hand cut off, and to be deprived of his life, honours, and 
estates. The University of Leipsic formally declared their opinion that 
the condenmation was unjust; but neither he nor his colleagues could avail 
themselves of that decision, he contrived, however, to elude the vengeance 
of his enemies for a time, by abandoning his native country and taking refuge 
at the court of Poland.^ The violence of parties having thus thrown down 
every barrier that could check the unlimited exercise of the royal prerogative, 
an act was at length passed, in 1693, by which the king was made absolute, 
the sole depository of the sovereign authority, and entitled to govern the 
realm according to his will and pleasure, without being responsible to any 
power on earth.'‘ 

The facility with which Charles thus obtained a legal confirmation of 
despotism will not much surprise us, if we attend to the condition of society 
in Sweden. Accorchng to Whitelock, the British ambassador at Stockholm 
during Christina’s reign, not the peasants only but the burghers were so com- 
pletely the slaves of the aristocracy that they durst not openly express any 
will of their own. Hence they were extending the royal authority, which was 
always a shield to them against the encroachments of the nobles.^ 

The concluding period of this monarch’s reign was spent in endeavouring 
to establish_ the peace of Europe, and ip regulating the political and com- 
mercial affairs of his own subjects. To his mediation was owing, in a great 
degree, the congress at Ryswick, which terminated the war between France 
on the one side, and Austria, Spain, Holland, and England on the other, but 
' his pacific labours were suddenly arrested by a disorder which cut him off 
(April, 1697) at the early age of forty-two.^‘ 
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DENMARK AND NORWAY IN THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES 

[1669-1677 A D.] 


ACCESSION OF PEEDEEICK II (1559 A.D ) 

We turn back now to take up the story of Denmark and Norway 
where we left it m an earlier chapter, namely, at the time of the death of 
Christian III, in 1559.« It was a novel spectacle in Denmark to see a king 
ascend the throne without opposition, and an election reduced to a mere 
formality. Long before his father’s death, Frederick had been acknowledged < 
by the two kingdoms. There was no longer any hope to the disaffected in 
Christian II, as that monarch had paid the debt of nature a few days after 
Christian III; nor in the discontent of the Roman Cathqjiics, since the nuna- 
ber in twenty-three years had*so greatly diminished (the result of the entire 
suppression of their worship) that there were few of the communion left, and 
in another generation there would not be one. There had long been peace 
at home and abroad; and so long had the national prosperity increased. The 
throne of Frederick, therefore, was fully established; and much good was 
augured from his reign, especially as he had been for some years accustomed, 
by his prudent father, to the duties of administration. 

This monarch has been praised for moderation, he had, however, quite 
as much ambition. Scarcely had he grasped the sceptre before he resolved 
to attempt something which should give lustre to his name. Near sixty 
years had elapsed since the unfortunate invasion of Ditmarsh; and though, 
owing to the troubles of the times, no effort had been made to wipe out the 
stain of defeat from the national honour, the design had never been wholly 
846 ' • 
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abandoned. Christian III, indeed, had recognised the independence of the 
country in the Treaty of Lubeck, 1536; but what monarch ever regarded 
treaties when he could obtain some advantage by breaking them? To this 
•enterprise Frederick was more induced by his kinsmen of Holstein — viz., his 
uncles Adolf and John the elder, and his brother John the younger — all with 
the ducal title, and all eager to extend their territory by the conquest of a 
country so conveniently situated, and, in some respects, so fertile as Ditmarsh. 
The Danish nobles were induced, without much difficulty, to engage in a war 
which might be considered foreign; and ah army of twenty thousand men, 
under the chief command of John Rsmtzau, led by the king and the dukes in 
person, took the held, after the publication of an elaborate manifesto, in 
which a brave and noble people were stigmatised as rebels. A herald was 
sent, according to the usage of the times, with a declaration of war against 
them; and such was their indignation that he would have been torn to pieces 
but for the interference of their magistrates. Owing to the same influence, 
their reply was a moderate one. They had never, they observed, been sub- 
jects of the house of Holstein; and, if any of their people had committed 
acts of violence on their, princely neighbours, they were ready to make such 
comfiensation as the laws might awaid; why, then, should justice be sought 
by violence, when it was peacefully offered? In vain did they appeal to the 
common principles of equity: their subjugation was resolved; and their only 
hope lay in their own right arms. 

Unfortunately for the inhabitants, they allowed themselves to be deceived 
by the report of spies whom they should have distrusted; and, in the belief 
that Hammer would sustain the shock of the main army, they left a small 
garrison in Meldorf. (The three fortresses of Tilsburg, Hammer, and Meldorf 
were the great defence on the side of Holstein — the only side accessible to 
an army.) The latter fortress was vigorously assailed by the whole army; 
and was no less vigorously defended. The paucity of defenders was partly 
compensated by the courage of the women, of whom many appeared in 
armour, and fought no less valiantly than their husbands or fathers. But 
the contest was too unequal; the place was carried by assault; and the inhab- 
itants, women and _ children, as well as men, were barbarously put to the 
sword. The indomitable valour of the men may be illustrated by the fact 
that, among the slain, scarcely any were found with less than three or four 
wounds. But if they were good soldiers, they were bad generals, since they 
'lost Tilsburg by a blunder similar to that which had led to the fall of Meldorf. 
Their greatest misfortune, no doubt, was the want of defenders in sufficient 
number; another was that, the season being uncommonly dry, they could 
not, as they had injended, overflow the country by openmg the sluices. 

Heide, their capital, and their last bulwark, was next invested. The 
defence was a noble one; assault after assault was repelled; and, though 
the besiegers were nearly equal in valour, and vastly superior in numbers, the 
place would scarcely have been reduced had not Rantzau caused it to be set 
on fire. Many perished in the flames, many were slain by the sword of the 
enemy, and many, convinced that resistance was hopeless, escaped. To 
spare the renmant, the elders tendered their submission. All the males cap- 
able of bearing arms — now reduced to four thousand — were assembled in 
a lar^e plain, and compelled to do homage to the princes of Holstein as “ lords 
of Ditmarsh.” It is some consolation to find that this brave, virtuous, and 
patriotic community suffered less by the loss of their libertj^ than might have 
been expected. Their isolated position still availed them, since it placed them 
beyond the reach of daily coercion by the myrmidons of government. 
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This success gave some 6dat to the coronation of Frederick, which imme- 
diately followed. The capitulation did not much differ from those which 
had preceded it. He was not to admit any foreigner into the rigsraad, nor 
to imprison any gentleman, nor to undertake anythmg important, without 
the advice of his rigsraad; nor to ennoble anyone not belonging to the privi- 
leged classes. The article which declared the Danish monarchy elective was 
drawn up with more care, lest the claim of the eldest son after the father 
should be drawn into a precedent. The progress of events, however, was 
more powerful than the jealousy* of the rigsraad; the royal authority was 
evidently gaining ground; for when Christian, the son of Frederick, reached 
his fourth year, the rigsraad first and th^ nobles afterward acknowledged him 
successor to the united crowns of Denmark and.Norway. In regard to the 
latter kingdom, Frederick asked not for its suffiage: he relied on his father’s 
decree, by which it had been declared an integral portion of the monarchy; 
and he received, at Cmenhagen, the homage of the Norwegian deputies, just 
as if he had been at Trondlijem. Yet there was some inconsistency in this 
respect; for in 1582, when the election of the infant prince Chiistian was 
confirmed by the Norwegian nobles at Christiania, Frederick by letter thanked 
them for the act, and declared that it should not be drawn into a precedent 
injurious to the rights of the estates or the laws of the kingdom. The truth 
seems to be that, however zealously the Danish monarchs might endeavour 
to destroy the nationality of the country, they were often compelled to sus- 
pend their efforts, and treat it with something like respect. 

THE SCANDINAVIAN SEVEN TEAKs’ WAR (1563-1570 A D.) 

The most prominent but by no means the most interesting feature of this 
monarch’s reign was the war with Sweden. The position of the two coun- 
tries to each other was naturally hostile. We have seen with how much 
difficulty those experienced rulers, Gustavus Vasa and Christian III, had 
curbed their desire for war. Their two successors were too young, too head- 
strong, too inexperienced to put equal constraint upon themselves. Both had 
reasons for complaint, which, though petty in the eyes of a wise prince, were 
great in those of a rash one. Frederick continued to use the arms of Sweden 
on his shield; he would not forego the pretensions which the Union of Xalmar 
afforded him to the crown of that country; and his anger was greater than 
the occasion required when he saw Eric, in revenge, assume the arms of Den- ■ 
mark. From this period, though the two kings signed a treaty of amity, they 
regarded each other with ill-feeling, which they still further embittered by a 
series of vexatious however trifling annoyances. 

Frederick was the first to afford just ground for war. In 1563 he arrested 
three Swedish ambassadors, as they were proceeding to the court of Philip 
the Magnanimous, landgraf of Hesse, to bring the daughter of that prince to 
their royal master. The only cause for this rash act was a suspicion that 
one of the ambassadors was hostile to Denmark! Eric demanded satisfac- 
tion; but none was offered. Two other circumstances deepened the animos- 
ity, _ and rendered war inevitable. By some mistake, or rather by that 
national dislike which was more remarkable between Denmark and Sweden ■ 
than even between the Scots and the English in the Middle Ages, a fleet which 
Eric had sent to Rostock, to bring away the princess of Hesse, was engaged 
by a Danish fleet. Which was the aggressor? This question cannot be satis- 
factorily decided: probably both were equally culpable. However this be, 
the Swedes were the victors, » 
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The mortification of Frederick was extreme, but chance soon placed in 
his hands the means of irritating his lival more effectually than by the loss 
of a battle. Eric was a fickle man — in his courtships more than in any 
other thing. At the very time he was on the eve of celebrating his marriage 
with the daughter of the landgraf, he was soliciting the hand of two queens, 
Elizabeth of England and Mary of Scotland. A letter to the former sov- 
ereign was intercepted by a Danish officer, who immediately sent it to Fred- 
erick. Frederick with joyful malice forwarded it to Philip. Philip contume- 
liously dismissed the Swedish ambassadors^ and bestowed his daughter with- 
out delay on Adolf of Holstein. Tl>e mediation of friendly powers could no 
longer obtain a moment's notice; wdr was declared by both monarchs, and 
preparations were immediately made for prosecuting it with vigour. 

Assisted by the nobles of Holstein and Schleswig, and by the republic of 
Lubeck, which was indignant at the diminution of its commercial privileges 
by order of Eric, Frederick, at the head of twenty-five thousand men, landed 
in Halland, and invested Elfsborg, on the site of which the modern Gothen- 
burg is founded. At the same time a considerable fleet, manned bj^ about 
five thousand seamen, yyas ordered to co-operate. On his side, Eric invaded 
Sk^ne, leaving a fleet to struggle for the sceptre of the Baltic. The result of 
the campaign did not correspond with the preparations of either: a naval 
action was Indecisive; and the rest of the season was spent in devastating 
some portions of the neighbouring provinces. The following year the Swedes 
had much success in Norway; they even penetrated to Tronahjem; but they 
lost their conquests with as much rapidity as they were gained. 

In the same manner the conquests of Frederick in the south and west of 
Sweden were equally transient; while a great naval engagement, in which 
both fleets exhibited all their skill and all their bravery, was no less indeci- 
sive. So frequently to both parties was the advantage of one day counter- 
balanced by the defeat of the next that the whole war might be called a 
regular alternation of success and failure. What instruction, what entertain- 
ment would be afforded by the detail of such events? It must be sufficient 
to observe that both nations displayed great valour; that the kings and 
generals of both covered themselves with fame; but that the people, whose 
resources were exhausted by the conflict, sighed for peace. Hostilities were 
sometimes suspended by the internal disputes of the Swedes, many of whom 
were justly dissatisfied with their king, whose capriciousness sometimes 
* assumed a character of insanity. We have seen that a conspiracy, headed by 
his eldest brother, who assumed the name of John III, hurled him from the 
throne (1568). 

Why the Danij^ king should remain an almost passive spectator of these 
disturbances — why he neglected to profit by them, seeing that his aid would 
readily have been purchased by both parties in the state has been the sub- 
ject of much conjecture. Whether he was bribed to this inactivity, or duped 
by the successor of Eric; whether (a more probable supposition) he hoped to 
see both parties so weaken themselves by this civil strife, as to become in turn 
his victims; whether, finally, he could have effected much with an army which 
often clamoured for arrears of pay, and sometimes broke out into open insur- 
rection — would be idle to inquire. Probably all these considerations, though 
not equally, contributed to the result. At length, after many ineffectual 
attempts at mediation by the Protestant states of Germany and by the French 
king, peace was concluded at Stettin in 1570. The chief articles were that 
both kings might continue to use the obnoxious heraldic bearings, so that 
the one would not found upon them any pretensions to the dominions of the 
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other; that John should renounce all claim to Skane, Halland, Gotland, and 
Blekinge, and restore his Norwegian conquests; that, in like manner, Fred- 
erick should restore his conquests, receiving, however, for Gothenburg and 
its territory (which he had for some time held) a considerable sum of money, 
payable in two instalments; that the limits of the two kingdoms should 
remain as they were in the time of Gustavus Vasa and Christian III. » Thus a 
destructive war of seven years ended as most wars do end: both parties were 
impoverished by it, and both, in other respects, remained as they were at its 
commencement. ) 

HEBELLIOI?S FIEFS 

Frederick could not, any more than his predecessors, avoid some trouble 
in regard to Sclileswig and Holstein. Thi-ee circumstances — the elective 
form of the government, the attachment of the nobles to their own inordinate 
privileges, and the partition of the states among the princes of Denmark, 
to be held by hereditary right — were the source of perpetual troubles. For 
these dissensions the princes themselves were most to blame. By making 
all their male childi'cn heirs to some portion of territdVy, by loading them with 
dowries to females, by lawsuits as to the succession in particular instances, 
and by constant efforts to render themselves independent of Denmark, they 
were always at variance, either among themselves or with the royal chief of 
the family. Much confusion, too, arose from the difference of constitution 
in the two duchies. Holstein was always a fief of the empire, and there- 
fore subject to the imperial feudal law. Schleswig was a fief of the Danish 
crown. While the dukes of the former, therefore, did homage to the emper- 
ors, those of the latter owed no allegiance, except to the royal Dane. But, 
ever since the union of the duchies, Schleswig had claimed the same rights 
as the sister duchy; for the sway of the empire, or rather of the imperial diet, 
was infinitely preferable to that of the Danish kings. By solemn compact, 
indeed, the two duchies ought to have shared equal rights, and to have been 
equally administered. In Doth, the elective principle, the independence of 
the local noble, the non-obligation to military service beyond the confines 
of the territory, and the right of self-ta.\'ation were recognised; but mihappily 
compacts of this nature had seldom any good effect — they were violated by 
bribery or by open force. We repeatedly lead of armed troops being brought 
into the neighbourhood to overawe the deliberations of a diet. But the, 
means of such coercion were not always, or indeed generally, at hand; ,so that’ 
virtually there was more independence than might be inferred from the 
arbitrary nature of the royal pretensions. 

Still there remained an everlasting apple of discord, th% tendency of which 
it required all the influence of friendly mediators to counteract. In 1580 
the elector of Saxony, the duke of Mecklenburg, and the landgraf of Hesse 
effected a sort of compromise between the rival parties. By it so much was 
conceded to the dukes that Schle.swig was declared a hereditary fief — a 
principle for which they had vigorously contended, but which the Danish kings 
had always endeavoured to nullify. On the other hand, those dukes were 
to receive the investitime from those kings, their liege superiors; and, when- 
ever the welfare of the kingdom required it, to transmit and maintain, at 
their own cost, a body of troops for its defence. In like maraier, the king 
was to succour the duchy in case of need. As to the disputes between the 
co-heirs themselves, it was agreed that -whenever one of them died the inheri- 
tance should not be seized by any of the^rest, but that all the rest should 
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nominate commissioners to administer the vacant domain, until all should 
have amicably and legally determined the matter among themselves. In 
such agreements, we may observe, no one thought of the rights which had 
been so frequently and so solemnly guaranteed to the states. New states 
were treated as if they had no rights — none of deliberation, none of election, 
none ofi- self-government; they were regarded as in hereditary vassalage to 
the dukes and the crown. Tiiat they &ould voluntarily concur in so mon- 
strous an assumption was not to be expected. If by physical force they 
were sometimes constrained to receive tlm two-fold yoke, they sometimes 
evaded it. In general, the liistoiy of these duchies is merely a history of 
usurpations of ttieir undoubted rights bj" the crown and the local dukes. 

Frederick had also to encounter some resistance from Hamburg. This 
city, as we have before observed, was feudally dependent on the rulers of 
Holstein, to whom it was compelled to do homage. The mere act would 
have been felt to be derogatory by so great and prosperous a community; 
iDut other vassalitic duties w^ere exacted from it. To escape from these 
obligations, which it was at aU times more disposed to resist than to discharge, 
it petitioned the emperor to elevate it from a feudal to an imperial city — 
viz., to position in whicli it should be recognised as dependent on the emperor 
only. The privilege was generally purchased from two persons — from the 
immediate superior and from the emperor; but sometimes it was bestowed 
as a gi-atuitous mark of favom*. On the present occasion, the dukes seem 
not to have been consulted; and the emperor was sufficiently disposed to 
comply with the prayer of the municipality. One at least of his predecessors 
(Sigismund) had expedited letters patent, conferring on it two or three of 
the most important privileges enjoyed by the imperial cities. In spite of the 
protest entered by the dukes, Ferdinand confirmed these privileges, but he 
proceeded no further. 

Nor was the Danish monarch without some anxiety as to Livonia, In 
the course of this history, it has been shown that some of the Danish kings 
held the feudal superiority over a portion, at least, of that region and of its 
immediate vicinity; buFthat its distance from the seat of power, the restless 
character of the inhabitants, and, above aU, the intrigues of the military 
order, which aspired to the undivided sovereignty, had induced them to 
relinquish so precarious, so costly a dependency. So long as they had only 
pagans to oppose, these knights, though not without difficulty, maintained 
, their establisliment in the country; but when they had the archbishop of 
Eiga, and stDl more the Russian czar, for enemies, they were compelled to 
solicit the support of foreign princes. 

They first applied to Gustavus Vasa; but he was too cautious to embark 
in so hazardous aif enterprise. Their next recourse was to Christian III, 
who consented merely to pm-chase the isle of Osel and the provmce of Vick 
for his second son, Magnus. The bargain, however, was not concluded diu'iiig 
the lifetime of that monarch; and Frederick on his accession, had the choice 
either of completing it or of suri’endering to his brother a portion of Holstein. 
He chose the former; and after some negotiation purchased the isle in ques- 
tion, and the diocese of Courland from the Teutonic knights. Their object 
in the sale was to secure the aid of Denmark against the czar, who, they well 
knew, would soon disturb the new duke in his possessions. 

On the other hand, the dislike borne by the inhabitants, not merely to the 
Russians but to the military aristocracy, w'hich had so long tyi-annised over 
them, seemed to afford an excellent opening for the establishment of a new 
, and hot inconsiderable empire inj;he vast regions on the eastern coast of the 
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Baltic. Magnus was received with much joy. The bishop and chapter of 
Revel the governor of Sonnenbm-g, and other authorities, submitted to him. 
But the armies of the czar soon compelled hmi to forsake the continent, and 
seek refuge m the isle of Osel. Deceived in his hope of a protector, Kettler, 
the granci master of the Teutonic Imights, sold his superiority over Livonia 
to the king of Poland. The price was the duchy of Courland and Semgallen, 
which he was to hold hereditarily from the Polish king. Tins arrangement 
was a blow at the policy of Frederick, who was expected to arm in its defence. 
But he remained indifferent to ,pvents which only concerned his brother. 
Rend, menaced by the Russians, and despairing of aid from either of those 
princes, besought that of Eric, the Swedish king. Eric obeyed the call, 
raised the siege, and was acknowledged sovereign,,not merely of that territory 
but of the greater part of Esthonia. To preserve the isle of Osel and the 
si-nsll portion of Courland which still belonged to hun, and for which he seems 
to have done homage to the Polish king, Magnus made overtures of peace to 
the czar, Ivan IV. Three years of tranquillity followed, which were em- 
ployed by Magnus and his brother in spreading the reformed doctrines over 
the new duchy. 

But Magnus had not the stability^ of charactef to remain quiet. His 
intrigues with Russia led to his recognition as king of Livonia by the czar, 
who sent him troops to expel the Swedes, the Poles, and the Germans. Though 
he was assisted also by his brother, he made no impression on the enemy; 
and the pacification of Stettin soon deprived him of Frederick’s support. 
Add that he was unpopular vnth those whom he wished to subdue, and we 
may account for the coolness which the czar began to show towards his royal 
vassal. Nor was this the worst: cookess was succeeded by studied insult; 
he was once hnprisoned — his life was in danger, and he fled with precipitation 
to the court of the Polish king, against whom he had hitherto been fighting. 
As the vassal of that monarch, he held Osel, with two Courland provinces, 
until his death in 1583. Frederick now claimed the succession; so did the 
king of Poland: but, through the mediation of the duke of Prussia, a com- 
promise was effected, by which Frederick retained the island, but surrendered 
the Coui-land domains to the Pole for 30,000 crowns. Tliis was a wise arrange- 
ment: the latter could not long have been held by a power so distant and 
with so small a military force as Denmark.^ 


THE LAST YEARS OP FREDERICK II 

The remainder of Frederick’s reign was devoted to the peaceful pursuits 
of internal administration. His active zeal for the Protestant religion, though 
doubtless sincere, was tarnisbed by bigotry and the intoldfant maxims of the 
age. The umty of the Lutheran doctrines was jealously guarded by civil 
penalties; and one of the most learned professors in the University of Copen- 
hagen, Hemmingius, was deposed for the imaginary offence of publishing in 
Latin a treatise on the Eucharist, which was supposed to lean towards the 
Calvinistic interpretation of that symbolical ordinance. The elector of 
Saxony had caused to be established, in his own and several other states of 
the empire, a “formulary of concord” (Kmhmdimformel), which he sent to 
Frederick; but the latter rejected it with indignation, as an element of dis- 
cord, and even prohibited the introduction and sale of aU books in which its 
tenets were explained or defended. 

Denmark, like other Protestant countries, might have derived advantage 
from the arts and industry of the persecuted subjects of the Netherlands, exiled 
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by their bigoted princes for the crime of religious non-conformity , but they 
were expelled from her inhospitable shores by an edict requiring all foreigners 
settled in the kingdom to subscribe to the articles of faith professed by the 
national church, otherwise to be banished the realm. The intolerance of 
Frederick in theological matters was in some measure redeemed by his bounti- 
ful pat'-'onage of learned men, and especially of Tycho Brahe, the first Danish 
philosopher whose fame had extended beyond the narrow confines of his 
native land.c 

TYCHO BRAHE AT HVBH 

King Frederick granted^Tycho for life the free disposal and proprietorship 
of the island of Hven, situated three leagues from Copenhagen. The circum- 
ference of this fertile little island is about 
three leagues. Its principal building, which 
received the name of Uranienborg, was a 
veritable castle built on the central plateau 
of the island a quarter of a league from the 
sea. With the luxury of a great lord and 
the mtelligence of a learned astronomer 
Tycho united to the formalities of a pom- 
pous existence all the conditions favourable 
to the study of astronomy. In apartments 
decorated with paintings and statues, in- 
genious inscriptions recalled the progress 
of the science of the heavens and the 
memory of the most famous astronomers. 

In this retreat Tycho, raising himself 
above the pleasures of the world and the 
troublesome tumidt of the court, set out to 
acquire a new nobility, of a kind unknown 
to ms illustrious ancestors, and to give then- 
name more brilliance than any he had re- 
TyoHo brabb ceived from them. Ai-ound the castle 

(1646-ifloi) soon sprang up workshops for construc- 

tion and repair, a printing establisliment 
. for the publication of completed -writings, and buildings of all sorts destined 
to receive numerous instruments whose delicate precision would have been 
deranged by the vibration of the castle floors. Finally chemical laboratories 
permitted, in accordance with the ideas of the age, the mingling of the study 
of the stars with 1.hat of the metals under J:heir influence. About twenty 
young men chosen from the cleverest students of the Danish universities were 
employed in making observations and calculations. Real astronomical 
apprentices, they learned from seeing their master work; guided by the 
enthusiastic and communicative spirit of the chief, the little colony soon 
seemed to form but one family. Without jealousy as without personal 
ambition, these well-born young men, united by the same ties which bound 
them to science, ^preoccupied by the same problems, and interested in the 
same phenomena, inspired one another by mutual and cordial assistance. 

The w'orks of Tycho assure him a place among great scientists of all time, 

' but it is especially on account of his patient application and incessant assid- 
uity to the detail of each day’s regular operations that astronomy is so indebted 
to him. His dearest ambition -vvas the formulation of exact tables of the plan- 
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etary movements, and his entire life was one long preparation for this immense 
work, which he did not finish but of which he left us all the elements. 

He brought the construction and knowledge of the use of instri^ents to 
a perfection unknown before his time, and these things still remain among 
his principal achievements, in spite of the immense progress of his successors. 
The first to realise the great importance of the circumstances undef which 
measurements must be taken, he did not fear to have recourse to indirect 
determinations in seeking m calculation the data whose observation seemed 
to him very inaccurate. For Ptolfumy’s and King Alfonso’s armillary spheres 
he substituted the mural circle to determine directly the declination of the 
stars. The imperfection of his tune-keeling instruments did not permit him, 
it is true, to measure right ascensions directly; Jie had to obtam them by 
solution of the spherical triangle, and the resultant values, although far from 
exact, surpassed greatly in their precision all that had been obtained hitherto. 

After thirteen years of constant labour pursued with indefatigable patience, 
the news of King Frederick’s death came to disturb the little astronomical 
colony and to trouble its laborious and harmonious tranquillity. The heir to 
the throne, the young Christian IV, had always shown towards Tycho an 
affectionate esteem; but, although Ireeping them official status, the inhab- 
itants of Uranienborg, distressed by cruel anxieties, no longer possessed the 
spirit of freedom necessary to their work, ^cho had preserved all the pride 
of his race, and in consecrating his life to science, he believed that he had not 
lessened its dignity and worth. Although naturally cordial and full of cour- 
tesy, he knew, on occasions, how to remind the haughtiest nobles that the 
king’s will made him all-powerful on his island and to return disdain with 
disdain. He thus made many enemies. Physicians never forgave the often 
good advice he gave the sick or the remedies he prepared and distributed 
generously, even outside the limits of his island. These formidable enmities 
did not snow immediately on the surface. They confined themselves to 
mingling artfully truth with falsehood, to .slowly prejudicing the king’s mind 
by the vague expressions of an almo.st universal malevolence. The little 
weaknesses of Tycho’s pride were brought up, he was accused of affecting a 
complete independence and assuming an excessive and unlimited authority 
on his island. His detractors enumerated the privileges and uninterrupted 
liberties of fifteen years; they totalled up the sums expended in satisfying a 
vain ostentation and useless curiosity, they insmuated that it was time to 
put an end to such waste and prodigality; they bitterly criticised Tycho’s 
pomp and style, the splendour and arrangement of his buildmgs, the richness 
of their equipment, and the sumptuousness of his hospitable board. After 
eight yeais of annoyance, public opinion declared against the astronomer and 
a commission was appointed to decide whether the establiSiment of Uranien- 
borg, whose fame had attracted the attention of all Europe, had been of suffi- 
cient benefit to astronomy to justify the generosity of the late king. 

Tycho, disdaining a useless fight, returned neither answer nor apology to 
his enemies. The commission, completely ignorant of astronomy and in- 
capable of understanding the results achieved at Uranienborg, was still less 
able to foresee their consequences. They were declared unhesitatingly to 
be completely sterile and fruitle.s3 for the state, 'l^cho was retired on a 
royal pension, which meant that he had to leave his island, where the neces- 
sary expenditure greatly surpassed the resources that now remained to him. 
'Tycho, indifferent to his interests and almost careless as to his own affahs, 
had added, without taking any account, his own private wealth to the benefits 
supplied by the king, and had gradually sold his patrimony and merged the 
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E roceeds in the common fund. He was therefore threatened with utter ruin, 
ut nevertheless remained full of digmty in his misfortune and wrapped him- 
self in complete silence, making immediate preparations for departure. Pro- 
tected by liis renown and like a king driven into exile, he felt sure of finding 
somewhere an asylum and honourable hospitality. His misfortunes were 
moreover those of a great nobleman. He fitted out a vessel for himseK and 
his belongings and embarking, with his wife, nine children, and a few devoted 
disciples, quitted forever the temple of astronomy where he was not to be 
permitted to end his days. He betook hi-nself to his friend Count Rantzau, 
governor of Holstein, bringing with him his consolation and his glory — 
namely, the precious instruments and manuscripts accumulated dming twen- 
ty-one years of assiduous observation and laborious calculation. The celeb- 
rity of Uranienborg attracted infrequent visitors for some years to the island 
of Hven, but the marks of its past greatness rapidly vanished. The buildings 
soon went to ruins, and their materials were taken away by the fishermen. 
And when m 1671 the Pans Academy of Sciences sent Picard to determine 
the latitude of Tycho’s observatory, as Tycho himself had been sent to deter- 
mine that of Frauenburg, there were no vestiges of the castle to be seen, and 
it was necessary to dig in the ground in order to discover the foundations.^ 

THE MINORITY OF CHRISTIAN IV 

In following out the story of the great astronomer, we have anticipated 
our chronology. There remained, however, nothing further to record of 
Frederick II, beyond noting his death at Copenhagen in 1588. He was suc- 
ceeded, as ah-eady mentioned, by a .son who became famous as Christian IV, 
and whose relations with Tycho Brahe have just claimed our attention.^ 
As Christian was only eleven years old on his accession, there was necessarily 
a regency. The office was clauned liy the queen-mother, and by one of the 
king’s uncles; but the senate excluded both, and resolved to elect a council 
of regency from its own body. Fom- of the number, includmg the grand 
marshal and the high admiral, were thus chosen; but they were not to under- 
take anything of importance without the concmTence of then sixteen col- 
leagues (the number of senators was not fixed: it varied continually; but at 
the period before us it was twenty). They were, in fact, to exercise just the 
same degree of authority as the king himself would exercise when he reached 
his majority, viz. his twentieth year. All four were men of great experience 
and of acknowledged ability; and they exercised their trust in such a manner 
as to afford much satisfaction to the nation at large. 

Minorities haye generally been seasons of trouble; and if the present was 
not, the honour must be awarded to the itble government of the regents. 
Many events occurred which would otherwise have distmbed the public 
tranquillity: 

(1) The nobles were the firat to show their dissatisfaction. Offended at 
their exclusion from the administration by the rigsraad, they hoped to gain 
then object by complaints of grievances wliich had no real foundation. Not 
only was redress denied them, but they were rebuked for then notorious 
sel&hness, in preferring theh own interests to the well-being of the commu- 
nity. (2) Pirates were infesting the coasts of Jutland and Norway; but they 
were soon dispersed. (3) But the most formidable antagonists of the regency 
were the nobles of Sclileswig and Holstein. Now was the time for reasserting 
their ancient rights of election — a right which the armies of Danish kmgs 
had overpowered. When required to put the king and his brothers in pos- 
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session of the territories which belonged to them, they replied that they could 
not recognise those princes and dukes of Holstein without a legal election. 
The ministers of Denmark were compeUed to acknowledge the right: they 
agreed that when the king reached his majority he should guarantee the same 
privilege, and confirm aU their other privileges. If he did not, then the 
homage now required from the estates should be null and void, and*a new 
election might be made. With this guarantee the estates were satisfied; and 
they elected both the king and his kinsmen as dukes of Holstein. In regard 
to Schleswig, which equally clainned the right of election, there was less 
difficulty. This duchy was held to be a movable fief of the crown; and the 
dukes, when elected, were bound to recede investitm-e from the crown. On 
the present occasion, it was not a little singular to see the king hiinself, as 
duke of Schleswig, receive by his^representative the ensigns of his dignity from 
the hands of the regents. After this act, the representatives of the king re- 
ceived the homage of both duchies in the diet of Flensburg. (4) Norway had 
its complaints, which every order of the estates, nobles, clergy, burgesses, 
peasants laid before the regency. This obstacle was removed with equal 
address. A ^arantee was given that these grievance should be examined, 
and, if possible, redressed. There was confidence in the promise, and homage 
was done to the young monarch by the estates assembled at Christiania. 
Nor was the promise a vain one: every real complaint was redressed by the 
Danish senate. The manner in which the Norwegians had been treated may 
be inferred from one fact — that of all the crown fiefs in that kingdom three 
only had been conferred on natives. ’ Henceforth, the natives only were to be 
invested with them. Yet the regency was not wholly blameless in its conduct 
towards this country. It, or rather the rigsraad, imposed contributions with- 
out the consent of the estates, or of the Norwegian senate itself. (5) Sweden 
was more difficult to manage; but some conferences between deputies of the 
two nations prevented the outbreak of hostilities. (6) The encroachments of 
Russia and Sweden on Norwegian Lapland were resisted — by negotiation, 
indeed, but not the less effectually. Nor were these the only benefits con- 
ferred on Denmark by the regency: it encouraged the arts, commerce, liter- 
ature, and every branch of national industry. In short, it made the kingdom 
happy at home and respected abroad.** 

Christian’s accession; the kalmar war 

Christian IV assumed the government [the regency bemg terminated] in 
1596. He was a monarch full of force and desire to do good, and possessed 
the qualities necessary to a prince who wishes to work successfully for his 
state. Norway, which had beeil so neglected under his predecessors, soon 
attracted the attention of the young king. Fi'om his very advent to the 
throne, he made one or more journeys annually to that country and con- 
tinued them to an advanced age, even to the year before his death, without 
being deterred by the fatigues of the long sea trip. 

During his numerous visits to Norway he worked, by judicial reform, by 
a rigorous maintenance of equity, and by a strict sm'veillance over the internal 
administration of the realm, to repair the mistakes of his predecessors. One 
of the most remarkable of these voyages was the one he made in 1599 with a 
fleet in which he himself served as captain. He sailed along the north coasts 
of Norway, rounded the North Cape, and went as far as the gulf of Kola, 
reconnoitring the shores, harbom’s, and mouths of rivers, and carefully explor- 
ing the northeast boundary of Norway and Sweden. The special purpose 
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of this trying voyage, when he was once in danger of deatL was the claim 
that Sweden had raised with regard to a part of Norwegian Finmarken. On 
another voyage he dismissed the government official Peter Grubbe, as he had 
previously dismissed Louis Monk, both of whom had been guilty of the most 
shameful injustice and exorbitant exactions. Between the years 1600 and 
1604 all the judiciary officials (Lagmoend), with the exception of two, met the 
same fate on account of their corrupt administration. 

The desire long nourished by the king of improving Norwegian legislation 
was realised in 1604, when the new Norv'egian code, ™ich for the most part 
was drawn up by the chancellor of Norway, Hans Pedersen Basse, was pro- 
mulgated. This code was followea in 1607 by the ecclesiastical regulations 
for Norway. In fact, throughout the country where the influence of the 
rigsraad and nobility was sli^t, the king had freer hands; but in Denmark 
he had, from the first year of his reign to fight the opposition of the nobility 
in all measures of public utility. In 1604 Christian called together at Horsens 
representatives of all the Jutland towns, to discuss with them as to what 
could be done to further the prosperity of the towns and the progress of com- 
merce ; but as soon as. the Rigsraad and the Jutland nobles got wind of this 
dangerous affair they addressed to the king such earnest and pressing remon- 
strances that he was obliged to comitennand the assembly. 

The misunderstanding that had long smouldered between Christian IV 
and the Swedish king Charles IX finally kindled into open hostilities in the 
Kalmar War [ (1611), which we have already described in an earlier chapter 
of the present book]. 


INTERNAL AmilNISTRATION (1613-1625 A.D.) 

The fortunate issue of the Kalmar War was followed by the most prosper- 
ous period of Christian IV's reign, from 1613 to 1625, the date of his partici- 
pation in the Thirty Years’ War; and during this interval Christian displayed 
all the rare qualities which have accorded him so high a place among the 
kings of Denmark. Science, commerce, industry, legislation, and fortification 
— all were in the highest degree the object of his tireless energy. 

In order to induce his own subjects to participate in the benefits of trade 
with Iceland which, up to now had been largely in the hands of foreigners such 
as the English and the members of the Hanseatic League, he founded the Ice- 
land Company in 1602 to which the trade with Nordland and Finmarken 
was afterwards assigned. He also established a “ drapers’ company,” from 
wliich all the servants of the court obtained their clotnes; also “sUkmen’s" 
and "salters”’ companies; the ships of the latter w’ent to France and Spain 
after salt. Christian IV encouraged shipbuilders to construct large vessels 
for long sea voyages, and to arm with cannon not only for protection against 
the still numerous corsairs and pirates but for service, in case of necessity, in 
defence of the realm. These were the days when the Portuguese and the 
DutchVere rapidly growing rich in trade with the East Indies. The king, 
anxious that Denmark should share in this source of wealth, founded an East 
India Company in 1616. 

It was for the sake of this trade that he sou^t to acquire some possessions 
in the East Indies and at the instigation of a Dutch adventurer named Bos- 
houver sent (1618) a fleet to Ceylon in command of Admiral Ove Gjedde. 
The attempt on this island failed, but instead the town of Tranquebar on the 
Coromandel coast was captured, here the fortress of Dansborg was built, and 
a flourishing trade kept up fol- a long time. Christian IV tried very hard to 
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g 3 t in communication with Greenland and recover the eastern colony (Oster- 
oigd), the route to which had long been forgotten. He sent out foui- voy- 
ages of discovery to the northern regions; the first two were under the com- 
mand of Admiral Lindenov, the third of the Holstein navigator Richardson, 
and the foiuth of Jens Munk (1619). This last expedition was a search for a 
passage by the north of America to Asia — a passage which all the nfhritime 
powers of Europe were actively looking for at that time, and which had a 
special importance for Christian IV, since he had acquired possessions in the 
East Indies and established comipercial relations with those lands. Jens 
Munk did not succeed, but he immortalised his name on this voyage by his 
unshaken courage and the rare talents fdr navigation that he displayed. He 
reached 63 degrees north latitude and 
was then frozen in and compalled to 
winter on a desert island where the 
crew suffered so from the cold that two 
alone of his men survived with him 
So desperate a situation did not dis- 
courage him, however. With his two 
companions he re-embarked in one of 
the two ships he had brought with him 
and reached Denmark in safety the 
following year. While these costly 
and perilous voyages did not attain 
their desired ends — the discoveiy df a 
northwest passage and the ancient east- 
ern colony _ of Greenland — they were 
successful in discovering the western 
shores of that country where a Green- 
land company founded for that pur- 
pose began to send out ships for the 
whale fishery. Christian IV got more 
happy results from his other efforts in 
favour of Danish commerce, which be- 
came so flourishing in this prosperous 
period of his reign that several towns attained a high degree of wealth and 
the merchant fleets of Denmark were to be seen in the most distant seas. 

In 1615 he established a standing army of five thousand men, the first ‘ 
Denmark had had since the abolition of the ihingrnannalid. The soldiers 
were recruited from the peasants of the crown and garrisoned in the towns, 
and they were constantly exercised in the use of aims under the direction of 
officers who had distinguished themselves in the Kalmar War. Their pay 
and equipment were furnished from the king’s privy purse. In 1598 Christian 
had organised a pomplete burgher militia (horgervahning) in the towns, 
where he also raised fifteen hundred boatswains (haadsmaTid) who were 
drilled in all sorts of seamen’s duties at the arsenal of Bremerholm (Copen- 
hagen), and formed a permanent nucleus for the mamiing of the fleet. The 
“new huts” (nyhod&r) were built to lodge this permanent force and the 
School of Navigation was founded for their instruction. 

Christian Tv was likewise a most energetic legislator. Besides the Nor- 
wegian law (1604), and the ecclesiastical regulations for Norway (1607), he 
published the Small Recess in 162^ the Law and Procedure of the Kingdom 
{'Bigens Ret og Dele) in 1621; the Seignorial Laws fBirkeret) in 1623; and in 
1643, the Grand Recess, which included aU the ordinances and laws issued 
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since his accession in 1596. He did not limit himself to making laws, but 
looked after their execution as well. 

CHRISTIAN rv AND THE THIRTY TEARS’ WAR 

For'^twelve years Christian IV had devoted himself to the labours of peace, 
when he was a second time compelled to take up arms. The Thirty Years 
War was then desolating Germany, and the Protestant princes, who were on 
the point of being cru^ied by the imperials, appealed in their distress to 
Christian IV, who was elected director of the “circle” of Lower Saxony and 
commander-iu-chief of the army. 'His German allies had made brilliant 
promises to decide him to t-ake their cause in hand, but at the crucial moment 
they failed to keep them; nor did Holland, France, and England, which had 
promised him large financial aid, fulfil their obligations. The consequence 
was that the king, in spite of his courage and strategic ability, conducted a 
disastrous campaign. The success he had in the beginning came to an end 
when he fell from his horse from the top of the ramparts of Hameln, an acci- 
dent that incapacitated, him from command for a long time. After a desper- 
ate and long-drawn-out struggle which lasted from eight in the mornmg to 
five in the afternoon, he was vanquished by the Bavarian general Tilly at the 
battle of Lutter-am-Barenberge (1626). This defeat placed Demnark at the 
enemy’s mercy, and the following year, under Tilly and Wallenstein, they 
seized Holstein, ScUeswig, and Jutland. 

Wallenstein tried after this to make himself master of the Baltic and thus 
to complete the conquest of Demnark, but Christian IV defeated this plan 
with the aid of his fleet and prevented all attempts from that quarter. As 
he could expect no help from his allies, and as the situation of the kingdom 
was becoming more critical every day, and the rigaraad besides was pressing 
him by prayers and even threatening remonstrances to make peace, he finally, 
in 1629, resolved to conclude the Treaty of Liibeck. He promised to inter- 
fere no further in the affairs of Germany and gave up the dioceses of Bremen, 
Verden, and Schwerin, which he had previously acquired for his sons Fred- 
erick and Ulrik. Tlie terms were comparatively favourable, but Demnark 
was left in a melancholy plight, all the resources of the state were dissipated, 
and half of the kingdom, Holstein, Sclileswig, and Jutland, had been two 
years occupied by an enemy who had ravaged these countries to a frightful 
' extent. A well-organized state, under such a king as Christian IV, would 
have recovered its forces, but Denmark was dominated by an egotistic and 
unpatriotic nobility, whose stubborn refusal to stand a share of the public 
expenditure brougjit to nothing all the king’s attempts to restore the nation. 
So the situation became worse and worse, fourteen years later a still more 
ruinous war broke out, and still ten years later a third, which brought Den- 
mark to the very brink of destruction. In this state of public distress it 
became evident that a new spirit was beginning to animate the people and 
that they were no longer willing to endure patiently the tyranny of the nobles. 

Christian IV was constantly increasing the Sound dues, and he believed 
himself the more justified in doing this, since he fitted out annually and at 
great expense a considerable fleet for the protection of navigation in the 
Baltic during the general European war. This increase in the tariff, joined 
to the king’s metension of being master of that part of the North Sea which 
lies between Noiway and Iceland, aroused much discontent and provoked 
many protests from all the maritime powens, especially the Dutch and the 
English. But all complaints remained without result while Denmark was 
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flourishing and in possession of a formidable navy. When, however, the king, 
pressed for funds after the war with Germany, raised the Sound dues so that 
a ton of saltpetre, for example, had to pay 14 rix-dollars to the customs, in 
Bjiite of the protests of the Dutch, that nation entered into a close alliance 
with Sweden and watched for an opportunity to get away from Denmark 
those provinces lying to the east of the Sound. • 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Sweden was very sore against* Denmark because Christian opposed her 
great schemes of conquest in Germany, abd also because through his mediation 
an end had been put to the bloody Thirty Year^i’ War in such a way that 
Sweden did not gam much advantage from it. 

The able minister Oxenstierna determined to send against Denmark one 
of the Swedish armies then in Germany and thus compel the inopportune 
mediator to take part in the struggle — a well-arranged plan in view of the 
bad condition of Denmark, which was not at all prepared for war. Christian 
had long feared the hostile designs of Sweden and earnestly exhorted the 
nobility and the rigsraad to furnish him the means lo put the kingdom in a 
state of adequate defence, but the rigsraad was as indifferent and lacking in 
foresight as the nobility were indisposed to make sacrifices for their country. 
When Torstenson made such ominous progress in Germany, in 1642, Cliristian 
renewed his insistence before the rigsraad and declared for his own part and 
that of his successors that he would not be responsible for what might hap- 
pen; but the council refused to adopt measures for the security of the realm. 
And when the Swedish general made a sudden descent upon Holstein, in 
1643, without war being declared, there was not the slightest preparation to 
resist the enemy. Duke Frederick betrayed Demnark a second time by 
making a separate peace with Torstenson, who in a short time occupied the 
whole Nor dalbingian territory. At the same time another Swedish army 
invaded Skane. Like the one m Jutland it had to be transported to the islands 
of the Belt by a Swedish-Dutch fleet, collected m order to complete the con- 
quest of Denmark. 

But Christian was watching over his kingdom; and, although sixty-seven 
years of age, he displayed in this hour of peril the same indefatigable zeal that 
marked the best years of his manhood. He rushed from one province to 
another, from the fleet to the army, and from land to sea, and wherever he 
was the memy’s efforts were unavailing. However, the squadron which 
was bringing the Swedish army to the islands put to sea, and appeared before 
the island of Feraern. Christian with thhty ships went to meet the enemy’s 
fleet of forty-six, and came upon*them in the roadstead of Kolberg near Femern, 
where on the Isfc of July, 1644, was fought a desperate battle, three times 
interrupted and recommenced The aged king took the command himself 
in his ship Trefoldighed ( the Trinity) which was exposed to the enemy’s hottest 
fire and which for a time had to fight imsupported. The king had already 
received several wounds when a ball struck a timber of the ship with such 
force that the flying splinters killed or wounded a dozen men in the king’s 
immediate vicinity and he himself lost his right eye and several teeth. The 
shock threw him unconscious to the deck, and the crew believing him dead 
uttered lamentable cries and began to lose courage. But the king, covered 
with blood, raised himself suddenly and exclaimed, "No! God has still spared 
me life and strength to fight for my country while each of you does his duty.” 
He took up his position on the deck, standyig with bandaged head, and his 
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sword for support, and continued the fight until nightfall, when the enemy 
retired m a badly battered condition. 

The Swedish fleet sought refuge in the gulf of Kiel, whither the king sent 
Admiral Peter Galt to blockade it, with strict orders not to let it escape. It 
managed nevertheless to get away, thanks to the unpardonable negligence of 
Peter Qalt, who afterwards paid the capital penalty. 


Denmark Hwnyiliated 

The Dutch and Swedish fleet, making together sixty-four ships, effected a 
junction and unexpectedly* attacked a Danish fleet of but seventeen in the 
waters around Laaland The Danish admiral.Pros Mund and his men fought 
like heroes, but succumbed to the greatly superior force; the whole Danish 
fleet was annihilated, but the conquerors suffeied such great losses that they 
were compelled to take to the shore Demnark was now in the most critical 
condition; the western portions, Holstein, Schleswig, and Jutland, were in 
the hands of the enenjy under Torstenson and Wrangel, who conducted 
themselves with extreme barbarity. In the eastern portions of Skane, 
Halland, and Blekinge also, the Swedes had made great progress, while the 
Swedish-Dutch fleet held possession of the sea. Denmark’s sole ally, the 
emperor of Germany, rendered no service, for the imperial general, Gallas, 
who was sent with an army into Holstein, did so little that he became the 
laughing-stock of his friends as well as of*his enemies. Christian IV, there- 
fore, was compelled in spite of himself to seek an arrangement, the terms of 
which could not be otherwise than imfavourable. But when he learned the 
excessive claims formulated by the Swedish negotiators, his courage and his 
anger rose afresh. He convoked the estates and asked if they would not 
rather fight than endure the enemy’s ignominious exactions. The burgher 
and clerical orders gave an almost satisfactory reply, but the nobility coun- 
selled peace “ whatever the conditions might be,” and the rigsraad was of the 
same opinion. 


The Peace of Brbmsebro ( 161(5 A D. j 

The king had consequently to bend to the laws of necessity, and, by the 
Peace of Bromsebro (1646) he exempted Sweden from all customs-duty in 
the Sound and the Belts, ceded her Herjeadalen, Jemtland, and the islands 
of Gotland and Osel, and, as guarantee for exemption from customs duty, 
gave her Halland pledge for thirty years, after which that province could 
be exchanged for another. The exemption ’produced a sensible deficit in 
the Sound dues which, from 300,000 rix dollars, fell to 80,000. This great 
diminution, however, came not only from the Swedish exemption but still 
more from the use that other nations made of their flag, an abuse it was 
impossible to prevent since the Swedes were exempt from the visitation at 
Elsinore. It must also be added that the dues were lowered for the Dutch; 
indeed, the very day the peace was signed at Bromsebro a treaty with Hol- 
land was concluded at Ghristianopel, by which a new tariff most advan- 
tageous for the latter state was adopted, a tariff which was afterward ex- 
tended to the other maritime nations. The history of Denmark in the last 
three years of Clrristian IV’s reign presents the melancholy picture of a ruined 
and exhausted country, and of a most meritorious king daily insulted and 
humiliated by an aiTogant rigsraad and an ill-disposed nobility. 
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DEATH AND CHARACTER OP CHRISTIAN IV 

Christian IV died in 1648 a.d. He was one of the most remarkable mon- 
archs Denmark ever had. The failure of several of his enterprises should 
not tarnish his glory, for these checks were due either to unfortunate cir- 
cumstances for imich he was not responsible or to the perversity of the nobil- 
ity, who prefen’ed their own welfare to the public good. He was animated by 
a deep appreciation of his duties as a monarch and a lively affection for the 
people he had been called upon to govern. Few kings have been gifted with 
the tireless energy with which he attacked all the affairs of state, the least as 
well as the most important; and his taslawas facilitated not less by his strong 
and healthy constitution than by the very varie^ knowledge he acquired in 
his youth. He had an open character, affable to everyone, great or small; 
he was pious, just, personally brave in the highest degree, a good general, and 
a still abler admiral. His countrymen have daily before their eyes monu- 
ments to his artistic tastes, but his great virtues and his truly patriotic spirit 
have raised in every Dane’s heart a still nobler monument which will be 
transmitted to the most distant generations.® 

THE NOBLES IN CONFLICT WITH FREDERICK III 

The transmission of the crown from father to son during so many reigns 
was beheld with much antipathy by the proud nobles of Denmark. They 
exclaimed that their liberties weref in danger; that the royal power would 
soon become too strong for the other orders of the state. But what order 
hacl any influence besides themselves? The burghers were allowed none; 
the clergy, since the Reformation, had been in this respect a cipher; and as 
to the royal authority, so far from being augmented during the late reign, 
it had lamentably declined. 

The truth is that the country was in the hands of an aristocracy which 
would have been glad to destroy the very name of king; but as this was too 
bold a step, considering the age at which Prince Frederick had arrived, his 
experience in public affairs, and the confidence reposed m him by the bulk 
of the people — especially by the burghers and the clergy — they deter- 
mined to rule tlirough a king — to make him merely their instrument for 
their exclusive aggrandisement. The four great officers of the crown viz., 
Ulfeldt, the grand master, Sehested, the grand chancellor, Bilde, the grand 
marshal, and Gjedde, the grand admiral — were by the rigsraad, immediately 
invested with the regency. Ulfeldt was suspected (and his conduct at every 
peiiod of his life confirms the suspicion) _ of aspiring to the crown himself, 
in right of his wife, the daughter of Christina Munk. The^marriage of Chris- 
tian IV with this lady was what the Germanic law terms a left-handed one. 
She was the wife but not the queen of Christian. But if she hacl belonged to 
the noblest house in Em’ope, Ulfeldt would not have succeeded in the object 
of his ambition. The bare suspicion of its existence hastened the election 
of Frederick. 

We have had frequent opportunities of observing that the election was 
made by the rigsraad; that the nobles were merely required to confiim the 
choice; and that the burghers, though assembled, were mere spectators. 
The Catliolic clergy had been in possession of some influence; but the reformed 
ininisters had never exercised any. Now, however, the burghers first, and 
the clergy in imitation, when commanded rather than desired to approve 
the choice of the rigsraad, protested agaiijat their exclusion. They were 
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summoned, observed their speaker, the rector of Copenhagen University, to 
deliberate with the other orders. The members of the rigsraad were equally 
surprised and indignant at this unexpected encroachment on their time- 
honoured rights; the burghers were equally sturdy; and much angry alter- 
cation followed, which might have led to an open quarrel had not all parties 
been friendly to Frederick’s election. It is pleasing to behold this growing 
spirit of liberty in a body which, two centuries before, would have crouched 
to the earth before their feudal t^’ants. This was their first stand; and the 
precedent, as we shall soon perceive, was got forgotten. 

But if the nobles were thus opposed, they had reason enough for triumph 
in the articles of capitulation which# they had devised. One of them took 
from the king the right of nominating members to the rigsraad. When a 
member of that formidable body died, the nobles of the province in which 
he was born were to present a list of six or eight names to the rigsraad, which 
would select one of them without consulting the king. By another, the 
crown had no longer the power to appoint the viceroy of Norway, or any of 
the four great officers we have mentioned. By a third, he could not leave the 
realm without permission of the rigsraad By another, he could not, in the 
slightest degree, modify"' any decree of that body. If, to these new restric- 
tions, we add those which had so long existed that he could not make peace 
or war, form a new or dissolve an old alliance; that he could not refuse to in- 
vest the nobles with the crown fiefs; that he had no voice in the rigsraad 
where “the general good was concerned,’’ we shall perceive that not even the 
most limited president of a republic had*so little authority as this crowned 
head. All this was the result of the continued usurpations of the nobles, 
who trampled alike on king and people, on the clergy and the burghers. But 
their domination was about to end. 

Like his predecessors, Frederick looked with jealousy on Sweden, which, 
though governed by a woman (the famous Christina), was regarded as the most 
military power m Em ope Like them, he looked for allies, especially when 
the Peace of Westphalia left that queen and her chancellor leisure for con- 
templating less distant exploits. Fortunately for his views, Holland was 
equally jealous of Swedish supremacy m the Baltic, and though, in defiance 
of the treaty made by his father (a treaty, indeed, which Christian himself 
had disregarded), he exacted duties at the Sound, the republic did not quarrel 
with him. On the contrary, she agreed to pay, in lieu of these duties, an 
annual pension for the free navigation of the straits. He had no principle 
of conduct but his own interest Mild, yet full of duplicity, affable, yet 
calculating (the characteiistics of the Oldenburg family), he strove to win 
the affection of the burghers and clergy, preparatory to the execution of the 
grand scheme whidh he seems to have formed from the beginning of his reign. 
He did not forget the opposition of Ulfeldt to his accession, or the additional 
trammels which that noble had been so instrumental in placing on the royal 
authority; and be planned the ruin of his enemy. To detau the acts by 
which he effected his object would be useless. We shall only observe that 
they were not of the most honourable kind. Ulfeldt was treated with much 
contumely; and being unable to brook such humiliation, he fled first to 
Amsterdam, and next to Sweden, determined to strain every nerve for the 
ruin of his country. By Christina he was favourably received — the presump- 
tion is that he felt secure of a home before he ventured to her capital. She 
consoled him for the loss of his dignities and (lefs by royal gifts, and above all 
by her friendship. With all her boasted qualities, Clinstina was but a woman; 
and she. beheld \vith pleasure the noble person and the diversified talents of 
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her guest. The other daughters of the late king, by Christina Munk, and 
their husbands, were treated with much severity. Frederick had determined 
on their humiliation, chiefly with the design of replenishing his coffees. Two 
were banished; two, in dread of greater evils, banished themselves. Ulfeldt 
and his wife, therefore, had to avenge their immediate connections no less 
than themselves. Yet their efforts could not draw the philosophic queen into 
war, which it was reserved for her successor, the famous Charles Gustavus, 
to commence ; and even he did not arm until forced to do so by the Danish 

^’^^ith aU his studied mildne.ss,' Frederick did not hesitate to commit an 
act of violence when his immediate in1>erest was before him. At the per- 
suasion, we are told, of the Dutch minister (a pgwer then at war with Eng- 
land), he seized twenty-two English vessels, which had put into the port of 
Copenhagen, and sold them. Cromwell was not of a temper to bear this 
outrage; and he declared war against Denmark. But the Dutch were tired 
of hostilities; and he was induced, at length, to accept their overtures of 
peace, in return for their engaging to make full compensation for the flagitious 
act of which they had been the advisers, and for the engagement of Denmark 
to place English vessels passing the Sound on the ^ame footing as those of 
Holland. Frederick, therefore, escaped the consequences of his rash act; 
but he had provoked the stout protector so much, and was so intent on 
aggrandising himself at the expense of Sweden, that he solicited his nobles 
to augment the foice, both naval and military, of the realm. As well might 
he have spoken to the rocks. Theft- reply in the diet of Odense (1654) was a 
demand for new privileges. He was no longer, for mstance, to ennoble bur- 
ghers, except for some distinguished feat in battle. 

The abdication of Christina, and the accession of Charles Gustavus to the 
throne of the Goths, inspired Frederick with new hope. Besides, the new 
king was evidently resolved to embarrass him by marrying into the house 
of Holstein-Gottorp — a house which had much to fear from that of Olden- 
burg, and which, therefore, looked to Sweden for protection On his side, 
Charles was of too martial a temperament to remain long at peace. Fortu- 
nately for Denmark, he selected the Poles as his first antagonists ; and for a 
time he pushed the war with great glory; but his victories exhausted him, 
and he was too far from his resources to recruit his army with the necessary 
expedition. This was the moment so long desired by Frederick: now, indeed, 
he might hope to win for Denmark more advantageous terms than had been , 
granted by the last dishonourable peace. He and the rigsraad, therefore, 
without the shghte,9t provocation, prepared for war, which, in 1657, was 
formally declared. This declaration was followed by the invasion of Bremen, 
which the treaty of Westphalki had left to Sweden. Little did Frederick 
know what an enemy he had thus wantonly provoked. Hastening through 
Brandenburg and Pomerania, Charles was in Holstein before the Danes knew 
that he had left Poland. Aided by his allies, Hamburg and Lubeck, always 
the enemies of Denmark, he succeeded, though with only a handful of troops, 
in subduing the whole province.^ The further .successes of Charles and the 
progress of the war down to his death, we have recounted in the preceding 
chapter.^ 

By the famous treaty of Roeskilde (1658) Charles received Skane, Blekinge, 
Halland, Bornholm, Bahus, Jamtland, Trondhjem, with some domains in 
Bremen and Riigen; in otner words, half the kingdom was quietly relin- 
quished. Satisfaction was ensured to the duke of Holstein-Gottorp; Ulfeldt 
was restored to all his fiefs, and his wife to all her privileges; and some other 
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obnoxious individuals were recalled. When Charles died, however, during 
the second war, Frederick, exulting in the death of his adversary, and hoping 
to gain everything by resistance, for some time refused to listen to any over- 
tures of peace. It required the menaces of both England and Holland to 
make him negotiate. The treaty was signed in May, 1660. Halland, Ble- 
kinge, and Skane were declaied to be rightful possessions of Sweden; but 
Trondhjem and Bornholm were restored to Denmark. Ulfeldt was again 
included in the treaty, on the same conditions as before.^* 


THE DANISH REVOLUTION (1660-1730 A.D.) 

In the two wars with Syeden, Charles X had reduced the kingdom of the 
Danes to the verge of ruin. The king, shame£ully deserted by his nobles, had 
held his own solely tlmough the valour of the citizens of Copenhagen and the 
aid of the Dutch sea power, and while the Swedes were besieging his capital, 
he and his high-spirited wde, Sophia Amelia, vied with one another in all the 
chivalrous virtues which inspire a sorely tried nation with devotion to its 
chiefs. The bond which received its baptism of fire in these days of storm 
and stress was henceforth indissoluble, nor could anything withstand the 
strength of it. It first manifested itself in the memorable diet of 1660. 

The diet, which assembled at Copenhagen on the 8th of September, and 
consisted of deputies from the nobility, clergy, and municipalities — the 
peasantry not having been summoned — was briefly informed on the 11th 
of that month that “the king, in accord *with the rigsraad, desired them to 
grant a fair general tax on consumable commodities.” While the nobles 
took counsel together how they might evade this burden, as they did all others, 
as far as possible, the commons and the clergy held meetings with a view to 
concerted action in a project of far wider scope than any mere financial ques- 
tion. The leader of the commons was Hans Nansen, burgomaster of Copen- 
hagen, the leader of the clergy, Hans Svane, superintendent of Zealand. The 
former was a worthy man of sixty-two, who had borne himself with such 
courage and heroism during the siege of Copenhagen by the Swedes that one 
day the king, meeting him upon the city wall, unbuckled his own sword and 
gave it to him in the sight of all the people; the latter, seven years younger, 
was a man of extraordinarji eloquence, gifted with rare skill in employing 
by turns the unction of a priest, the frankness of a plain gentleman, and the 
subtlety of a trained diplomatist. Both were in secret communication with 
the court through Christoph Gabel, the king’s clerk of the exchequer closet 
(Kammerschreiher) — a loyal and devoted servant who, in spite of the sub- 
ordinate position he held, had rendered the most valuable services to his mas- 
ter, with no other Smbition than that of doing^his duty. He was on a jouimey 
in the year 1658, and happened to be at Hamburg when he received the 
tidings of Charles X's breach of the peace. Without pausing to reflect, or 
waiting for instructions, he hastened to the Hague, besieged the states-general 
with solicitations for succour, and in four weeks the fleet which came, under 
Admiral Opdam, to the aid oi the hard-pressed city of Copenliagen, was ready 
to_ put to sea. In the year 1660, the man who wrought this deliverance was 
still in receipt of a salary about half as large as that of the king’s barber. 

The aforementioned trio co-operated in a political campaign which 
brought about without violence or the slightest infringement of public order, 
one of the greatest crises of the Danish history. "Denmark a hereditary 
monarchy!” was the watchword on which clergy and commons agreed, by 
the 8th of October, for the breg^ches they purposed to batter in the soyer- 
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dgntv of the great nobles. The rigsraad resisted their demand; tlie an'-wer 
it returned on the 10th of that month was an ahsolute and unnindit innal 
refusal. The clergy and the commons then went in solemn proei'S'-ym to he 
king, who accorded a favourable reception to the document they siilunitted 
to him, while the intense excitement of the capital expiessed t he [lopu ar 
feeling in its favour and against the nobles so unmistakably that the latter 
promptly gave way, and on the 13th of October actually headed tlie jirocession 
m which £ul three estates went in state to proffer the hereditary crm\n to tiio 
king. A natural consequence of the abrogation of the right of election w'as 
the abolition of the conditions wflich had hitherto been imposed upon the 
elective monarch in the capitulation or»deed of election, b}"- the nobles, who 
had elected him. On the evening of October 14^h, a committee of the three 
estates handed over to the king a deed, by_ which they released him from his 
oath, and in full confidence left it to his discretion to draw up such a recess 
(or compact) as he thought fittest to serve the common weal and the bi^st 
interests of every estate. On the 16th the deed of capitulation w'as solemnly 
aimulled, and on the 18th the estates came together, with great pomp anrl 
ceremony, to take the oath of allegiance, by which they publicly acknowl- 
edged the absolute power of the king to be no longer circumscribed by any 
oath or deed, and ratified it as the fundamental principle of the new constitu- 
tional law of Denmark. 

Under date of the 24th of June, 1661, the king published a cliartcr, by 
which, “ of his royal grace and favour,” he conceded a number of privileges 
to the nobles, clergy, and citizens, without reference to the distress of the 
peasantry. A more important step was the new organisa,t!on he introduced 
mto the whole administrative system, to oust the aristocratic rigsraad entirely, 
and educate a bureaucracy from among the commons. He distributed the 
affairs of state amongst six colleges, each consisting of an equal number of 
nobles and commons. The State college carried on the busmess of the foreign 
office and protected the interests of the dynasty. It was supplemented by 
a college of the Treasury, for finance; a college of War, for the army ; a college 
of the Admiralty, for the navy; and by the Chancellerie, which last-named 
institution discharged the whole of the home administration and some part 
of judicial, police, and ecclesiastical affairs. The college of Justice, m which 
the king presided, was the highest judicial tribunal and court of last instance. 
The presidents of the five other colleges, together with the king, constituted 
the privy council of state, which, on particularly important occasions, sum-, 
moned the members of all the colleges to a “great royal aulic couned”; and’ 
the resolutions then passed had to be submitted “to all the estates of the 
kingdom.” Hence we see that,_ originally, the latter were by no means ex- 
cluded from all participation, in the government. Th? collegiate system 
of administi'ation in Denmark subsisted, without substantial alteiation, down 
to the year 1848; and its practical bearing on the authority of the monarchy 
and the welfare of the country was far more important than that of the the- 
oretical maxims concerning the legitimate absolutism of the royal will con- 
tained in the act of Succession of November 14th. One of the most admirable 
acts of this kmg — the compilation of a new statute-book, which he entrusted 
to a commission of distinguished scholars, in 1661 — was not completed until 
the year 1683, m the reign of his son Christian V (1670-1699). Immediately 
after his accession (1671), the latter, acting upon the advice of his gifted 
secretary, Peter Schumacher, afterwards Count Griffenfeld, created a new 
order of counts and barons, which owed its large privileges entirely to the 
king, and therefore acted as a counterpoise the old nobility. 
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Of the thirty-one counts and barons of his creation, twenty were Germans 
and only eleven Danes. The order of the Dannebrog, instituted about the 
same tinje, was intended as a reward for those persons who specially distim 
guished themselves m the service of the monarchy. The crown of Demnark 
gained a considerable accession to the extent of its dominions by the acquisi- 
tion of ihe counties of Oldenburg and Delmenhorst, in the year 1676./ 


DOMESTIC CONDITIONS 

Lord Molesworth,s_who was sent to tlfe Danish court in 1089, as envoy- 
extraordinary from WUliam III of England, leproaches the people for their 
levity in sacrificing the rig]^ts of themselves and their posterity. With that 
bitter spirit of sarcasm which pervades his wprk, he compares them to “ the 
Cappadocians of old, who could not 
make use of liberty if it were offered 
them, but would throw it away if they 
had it, and resume theh- chains.” “ The 
commons,” he remarked, "have since 
experienced that the little finger of an 
absolute prince can be heavier than the 
loins of many nobles, the only comfort 
left them being to see their former op- 
pressors in almost as miserable a con- 
ditiftn as themselves; whilst all the citi- 
zens of Copenhagen have obtained by 
it, IS the insignificant privilege of wear- 
ing swords; so that at this day not a 
cobbler or barber stirs abroad without 
a tilter at his side, let his purse be 
never so empty. 

Although Frederick III did not 
abuse the arbitrary powers thus vested 
in bun by this extraordinary revolution, 
the fatal effects of that measure soon 
(1009-1070) manifested themselves by impoverishing 

the higher orders, without alleviating 
. the burdens of the lower. The noble author already quoted informs us that, 
previous to the year 1660, the nobility lived in great splendour and affluence. 
Their country houses were magnificent, and their hospitality unboimded. They 
resided chiefly on their estates, spending most of their revenues among their 
neighbours and te&ants, by whom they were> regarded as so many princes. 
At the annual convocations of the diet, they met the sovereign with retinues 
as numerous and brilliant as his own, and frequently sat with him at the 
same table. Within thirty years afterwards, their castles and palaces had 
fallen to ruin; their lancis scarcely paid the taxes imposed upon them, “ which 
obligeci them to grind the faces of the poor tenants to get an overplus for their 
own subsistence. Some of their estates weie charged at more than the full 
value of the income, so that the proprietors willingly offered to surrender 
them to the crown, rather than to pay the enormous public burdens to which 
they were liable. Besides being oppressed by these exorbitant exactions, 
they were deprived of the usual resources arising from civil or military employ- 
ments at court. The lucrative and honourable posts which they formerly held, 
were then filled by men of low bi4h and little education — - these being alwaj-s 
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found the most obedient instruments for executing the purposes of an irre- 
sponsible monarch. 

The effect of this grinding system was as injurious to trade and morals 
as it was destructive of wealth and independence. The merchant lodged 
his profits in foreign banks rather than to purchase property at home subject 
to unlimited taxation. The burgher chose to waste, in pleasm-e»or idle 
parade, the fortune that might have become dangerous by gainmg him the 
reputation of riches; while the peasant expended his last rix-dollar in brandy, 
to prevent its being seized by a rapacious landlord. In Zealand, this degraded 
class, at the time when Lord Moles\^orth resided in Denmark, were as absolute 
slaves as the negroes in the British colenies, with the difference that they 
were worse fed. They and their posterity were fbced to the soil where they 
were born — bought and sold with the estate like the wood pr the cattle 
upon it, and estimated as part of the stock belonging to the proprietor. Those 
who showed a more diligent or inventive turn than the rest, who lived better, 
or had acquired substance by superior industry, “would probably be removecl 
from a neat, pleasant, and commodious house, to a naked and uncomfortable 
habitation, that the landlord might increase his rent by letting the improved 
farm to another.” The quartermg and paying of the Wng’s troops was another 
grievance to which the miserable peasantry were subjected. They were 
obliged also, at their own expense, and at all seasons of the year, to furnish 
horses and travelling wagons to the royal family, with their baggage and 
attendants, whenever they made a jom-ney to any of their places or resi- 
dences in the country. Such, in short, was the general poverty and depres- 
sion in Denmark at that period, that the collectors of the poll-tax were forced, 
as Lord Molesworth states, to accept of old feather beds, brass and pewter 
pans, or household furmture, instead of money, from the once wealthy inhabi- 
tants of Kioge — a small town which had supplied Christian IV with the sum 
of 200,000 iix-dollars upon the brief notice of twenty-four hours. 

It is recorded to the praise of Frederick III that, as long as he lived, his 
uncontrolled power was exercised with mildness and forbearance. Far 
from alienating the affections of the nobles, it rather more strongly engaged 
their attachment, by putting an end to those factious discontents of which 
their exclusive privileges had hitherto been the unhappy source. Nor did 
the people, under their greatest misfortunes, ever repine at the sacrifice 
they had made; conscious, as they were, that he had, by his valour, per- 
severance, and intrepidity, saved the kingdom and rescued it from the jaws 
of perdition, when it was m danger of becoming a province of Sweden. 

FREDERICK III IS SUCCEEDED BY CHRISTIAK,V 

The remaining ten years of this monarch’s reign were devoted to the 
redress of grievances among his subjects, the re-establishment of his finances, 
the encomagement of industry, and the extension of commerce. In 1663, 
he joined the triple alliance, which had been entered into by the comts of 
London, Stockliolin, and Copenhagen in consequence of the approachmg 
ruptiue between England and Holland. Tlie conduct of the Dutch factories 
established in Guinea involved him in a dispute with the United Provinces 
about their respective settlements on that coast; but the affair terminated 
in a quadruple treaty with Denmark, the elector of Brandenburg, and the 
duke of Brunswick, from which the estates-generaJ reaped the advantage 
that their East India fleet found a safe retreat in the harbour of Bergen, 
and by this means baffled aE the attempts, of the English admiral. Lord 
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Sandwich, who was despatched to the north seas to intercept them. A mis- 
understanding had arisen between the Danish court and the duke of Holstein, 
in consequence of the latter’s having concluded a treaty of amity with Sweden. 
Frederick was preparing to enforce his arguments by arms, when he was 
carried off by an affection of the lungs, caused by the fatigues he had under- 
gone during the siege of his capital. 

The eldest son of Frederick III, who had already been declared his suc- 
cessor, assumed the government under the title of Christian V. Notwith- 
standing the prudent measures of his father, he found the kingdom involved 
in confusion, and public affairs in a condi uion that presaged a reign not more 
pacific than the last. Happily the% altercations with the dukes of Holstein 

and Gottorp terminated 
without leading to an 
open rupture. By a 
treaty concluded at 
Rendsburg (1674), the 
latter prince formally re- 
nounced all claim to the 
advantages which he had 
extorted during the late 
war; and the union be- 
tween the two houses was 
restored on the footing 
established by their an- 
cestors. It was from the 
ascendency of Sweden, 
however, that the great- 
est danger was to be ap- 
prehended. Independ- 
ently of the provinces 
she had wrested from 
Norway, her conquests in 
another quarter had 
greatly strengthened her 
frontier, by making the 
Sound the boundary of her dominions on the side of Denmark. These and 
. various other reasons impressed the young king with the necessity of putting 
himself in a condition to curb the ambition and resist the aggressions of that 
powerful monarchy. With this view, he caused the fortifications everjrwhere 
to be repaired, the cities to be put in a state of defence, and new fortresses 
to be erected in Si places exposed to the innoads of those restless neighbours. 

Sweden, although still under a regency, exercised considerable mfluence 
in European politics. She interposed in the war between England and 
Holland, and her mediation greatly contributed to the peace concluded at 
Breda. Charles XI was afteiwards one of the members of the triple alliance 
the object of which was to secure the Netherlands against the encroachments 
of Louis XIV ; though he was soon detached from that league by the intrigues 
of the latter monarch, in order to be a check upon the emperor. By attaching 
himself to Prance, he involved Sweden in a war with the elector of Branden- 
burg. Wrangel was despatched with a force of two thousand men; and 
notwithstanding the brave re.sistance of the inhabitants, the invaders reduced 
most of tho towns and fortresses in that province. But then career of triumph 
was cut short by the appearance of the elector, who took the field in person, 
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defeated the enemy in several engagements, and compelled them to evacuate 
the whole of their conquests. It was at this crisis that Denmark seized the 
opportunity to humble the might of her formidable rival. , 

At the same time the United Provinces (then at peace with England), 
the duke of Luneburg, and the bishop of Munster all embraced the occasion 
of wreaking their vengeance on Sweden, whose rising power they had, beheld 
with jealous apprehension. [The war lasted till 1679 when it was terminated] 
by a treaty, concluded at Fontainebleau (September 2nd, 1679), between the 
three crowns of France^ Denmark, and Sweden. Charles, after a series of 
losses and defeats, extricated him^lf with honour from a quarrel begun in 
his childhood, and obstinately maintaingd since his accession to the throne, 
against a combmation of the most formidable powers of Christendom. On 
the other hand, Christian, after prodigious exertions, in which his courage 
and his conduct were equally conspicuous, was forced, through an unhappy 
coincidence of events, to retire from the scene of action, deprived of every 
advantage and disappointed in all those views which had been the primary 
cause of his embarking in the quarrel. In addition to the Peace of Fontaine- 
bleau, a separate treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, was executed at 
Lund by the ambassadors of Denmark and Sweden, ifi presence of the French 
minister. Finally, to cement this amicable connection stiU more closely, 
a matrimonial imion was effected between his Swedish majesty and the 
Danish princess Ulrica Eleanora. 

One or two events, however, threatened to disturb the tranquillity of the 
North. Under pretext of certain claims upon the city of Hamburg, Christian 
advanced with a numerous army, and made preparations for a regular siege ; 
intrenchments were formed and batteries erected; but the remonstrances of 
France and the prompt interposition of the house of Brunswick had the effect 
of terminating the dispute without the effusiop of blood. 

THE DEATH OP CHRISTIAN V 

Some trivial differences concerning mercantile matters occurred with France 
and Sweden; but, instead of generating hostilities, they led to the conclusion 
of fresh treaties and the establishment of a closer connection with these 
kingdoms. Finally, the long pending controversy respecting the affairs of 
the duchy of Holstein, of which his Danish majesty still claimed the sover- 
eignty, was at length adjusted by the convention of Altona (June 20th, 
1689), under the mediation of England and Brandenburg. By that com- 
pact a general amnesty was agreed upon, and a lasting union begun between 
the ducal and the royal court. Christian restored to the duke aU the domin- 
ions and prerogatives which he enjoyed or could claim fron?the late tieaties; 
and thus terminated a feud which for years had been the source of jealousies 
and contentions, and had proved to be the immediate cause of the recent 
war with Sweden. 

During the remainder of his reign, the attention of this great monarch 
was chiefly occupied with the internal affairs of his dominions and the preser- 
vation of peace with the neighbom-ing states. He expired at the early age 
of fifty-four, on the 4th of September, 1699, bequeathing to posterity a reputa- 
tion for wisdom, courage, and military talent which his countrymen, even in 
modern times, contemplate with feelings of pride and admiration.c 



CHAPTER XII 


SWEDEN IN THE 18TH CENTURY 
’[1697-1814 AD.] 

On the death of his father [in 1697], Charles XII had nearly attained his 
fifteenth year, which, though it had been frequently the period of majority 
for the kings his predecessors, was not so for him. To gratify the ambition 
of hia grandmother, who was at the head of the regency, eighteen was the age 
fixed by the wili of the late king. Probably, his apparent indifference to 
public affairs, his addiction to field sports, to splendid apparel, and the ordi- 
nary amusements of youth, had some influence in this measure. But it w^ 
rendered abortive by the enterprise of the young prince hin^elf, who in six 
months acquainted two of his companions with ms resolution to seize the 
reins of government. The members of the regency were more anxious to 
propitiate his fai^ur than that of an old woman; and their consent to the 
resolution was prompt. The queen was persuaded or forced to sanction the 
convocation of the estates; and the latter unanimously agreed that the tes- 
tament of the late king should be set aside, and Charles invested with absolute 
power. He was crowned in the cathedral of Upsala, not by the hands of the 
archbishop, whom he would only permit to anoint him, but by his own. 
The stern manner in which he snatched the diadem from the prelate and 
placed it on his own head, was beheld with applause by the stupid spectators. 
Little did they know the miseries which they were preparing for themselves, 
by thus encouraging the evil tendencies of one who was doomed to bring 
greater woes on his country than any preceding monarch of Sweden. 

Wlien Charles ascended the throne he found the kmgdom in a flourishmg 
state. Internally, the continuauce of peace had given an impulse to industry 
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and commerce Externally, the potjsessions of Sweden were vast, and formed 
so many admirable marts for the disposal of her traffic. The great provinces 
of Livonia, Karelia, and Ingermanland, the strong towns of Wismar and 
Viborg; the isles of Rugen and Osel; the sees of Bremen and Veiden, with 
the greater part of Pomerania, were, when added to Sweden and Finland, 
ample enough for anything short of that unmeasured ambition whichp thinks 
nothing gained so long as anything remains to be gained. In all these posses- 
sions the king was confirmed, not merely by long occupancy and by former 
treaties, but by that of Ryswick, which he was instrumental in bringmg to a 
conclusion. ' 

Whatever might be the ambition of £)harles, whatever the extent of the 
projects which he seems to have formed in his verv youth, his is not the guilt 
of striking the first blow in the 'VYars that so long desolated Europe. His ruin 
was conspired at the same time, and, what is still worse, secretly conspired, 
by three monarchs to whom he had given no offence, and who, relying on his 
youthful inexperience, hoped to profit by the division of his spoil. These 
were, Frederick IV of Denmark; Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony and 
king of Poland; and the czar Peter the Great. The first of these princes, 
treading in the steps of his father Christian V, resiftned his designs on the 
dominions of the Swedish king’s brother-m-law, the duke of Holstein-Gottorp, 
which he determined to incorporate with Denmark. The object of the second 
was to regain Livonia. Peter wanted Ingermanland, which, being seated on 
the eastern shore of the Baltic, might become an excellent emporium for the 
commodities of Europe and Asia, and a convenient channel of communication 
between them. 

The preparations which the three unprincipled allies were making could 
not long be hidden from Charles. His brother-in-law, indeed, soon arrived 
at Stockholm, to implore his aid, While his councillors ana people were 
aghast at the magnitude of the impending danger, he was calm. To the sur- 
prise of everybody, he suddenly renounced all his amusements, adopted the 
plainest style of living, inured himself to the most severe exercises, and fared 
as hardly, as humbly, as the meanest soldier. They were still more surprised 
when they heard him declare that as he would never undertake an unjust 
war, so he would not finish a just one without the destruction of his enemies; 
that he would fall on the first that took the field; and that, when he had van- 
quished him, he should, he hoped, strike a salutary terror into the rest. 
Dejection gave way to confidence. Had not the great Gustavus, at an age 
almost equally green, not merely saved Sweden, but raised her to the highest 
pitch of glory? 


BEGINNING OF THE GREAT NORTHERN WAR 

As Sweden was assailed at the same time on three different points — in 
Livonia, by the Saxons, who invested Riga; in Schleswig, by the Danish 
king, who captured several fortresses, especially Gottorp; m Ingermanland, 
by the czar, who invested Narva — Charles had to select the enemy whom he 
would fimt attack. He chose the nearest; and instead of making Holstein 
the theatre of the war, resolved at once to disembark his land forces in 
Zealand, and besiege Copenhagen, while his fleet invested it by sea. The 
design was a magnificent one, and its apparent rashness was diminished by 
important circumstances — one of which was that, as guarantees of the last 
peace, which Frederick was thus flagitiously violating, England and Holland 
sent a fleet into the Baltic to act in concert ^ith Charles. 
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In May, 1700, Charles embarked at Karlskrona, and soon joined the com- 
bined fleets of his allies at the mouth of the Sound. That of the Danes offered 
no resistance, but quietly retired under the batteries of Copenhagen. It was 
now for the first time that the Danes, and even the Swedes, were aware of 
the young monarch’s design, which was to finish the war at a blow by storm- 
ing the capital. Notwithstanding a galling fire, he landed, defeated the army 
drawn up to receive him, and took possession of the trenches. The arrival 
from Skane of a powerful reinforcement, the construction of formidable bat- 
teries, and the measures evidently taken for a cou-p de main alarmed the 
inhabitants, who in the absence of theM- king were apprehensive that they 
should be unable to make a successbal defence. In this emergency, they sent 
a deputation to Charles, beseeching him to spare the city. Whatever might 
bq their apprehensions, he had his 
as to the result of so hazardous a 
step : he knew that one of his 
bravest predecessors had besieged 
the place nearly two years in vain; 
and though it was now much worse 
provided for a siege, stiU it might 
hold out till Frederick advanced to 
its relief. He therefore consented 
to spare the city on two conditions: 
that he should be paid 400,000 rix- 
dollars, and that his followers 
should be supplied with provisions 
at the ordinary market prices. But 
his object was almost as well at- 
tamed as if he had taken the place. 
Frederick, with one enemy before 
him suflScient to restrain his efforts, 
i-' with another under the walls of his 

onARi,E8 XII OP Sweden Capital, and with his fleet blockaded 

(1097-1718) by that of three formidable powers, 

was compelled to sue for peace. 
Under the mediation of France and England, negotiations were opened at 
Travenal, and speedily brought to a conclusion. Frederick not only acknowl- 
edged, in all their plenitude, the rights of the duke of Holstein and engaged 
no more to molest him, but paid a heavy sum by way of indemnification for 
the expenses of the men. Thus, in three short months, a mere youth tri- 
umphed over an experienced monarch, and obtained what veteran generals 
would have thoi^ht themselves fortunate in> obtaining after years of success- 
ful warfare. 

The second enemy against whom the youthful victor marched, the czar, 
was doomed to be as easily subdued as Frederick, Landing at Pernau, m 
the Gulf of Riga, Charles hastened to the relief of Narva, which was invested 
by a prodigious number of Russians.^ 

VICTORY OP CHARLES XH AT NAJRVA (1700) 

The number of the troops destined to march to Narva under the leader- 
ship of Charles, did not amount to over thirteen thousand men. After the 
despatch of one thousand men, sent by the king to reconnoitre in the environs 
of Dorpat and Lake Peipus, and after a second reduction of the forces by four 
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thousand of the men-at-arms, left behind for the protection of the country, 
there remained only five thousand infantry and thirty-three hundred cavalry, 
with thirty-seven cannon, to march against the Russians. The*country 
offered only two positions which commanded the approach of the enemy, 
and these were accessible only to a limited number. 

When Peter the Great received the sure news that Charles’ intentfon was 
to risk everything in order to save Narva, and that the Swedish army was 
already mustered for that purpose, he put confidence less in the fortifications, 
and in the strength of the arm-y which he commanded, than in the two narrow 
passes which he occupied, and whicli the king of Sweden could not avoid, in 
his march against the fortress. These •were the already named defiles of 
Py^jokld and Silameggi. Especially the first-named of these narrow passes, 
which covered four miles before^he Russian camp, was so inaccessible that a 
small handful of brave soldiers could hold it against a whole army of invaders. 
It was fonned by two steep heights, which were cut through by a brook; and 
the Russian outposts occupied the high bank on the east side. Lower down, 
this position was protected by woods; and the Russian cannon were spread 
through the copse which formed this bank of the river; the opposite side of 
the stream, being entirely open ground, could not offer the least protection 
to the approach of the enemy. The defence of this position was given by 
the czar to Sheremetiev. Six thousand selected troops, chiefly cavalry, and 
many cannon besides, formed the strength of Pyhajokki; but Sheremetiev 
committed so many blunders that he showed his utter incompetence in the 
pt of war. Instead of simply destroying the bridge and awaiting, in his 
impregnable position on the eastern bank, the approach of the enemy, on 
the 27th of November he detached eight hundred of his cavalry to ride to the 
other side, in order to forage and to waste the enemy’s country for half a 
mile. • 

At noon this detachment of troops was suddenly overtaken and surprised 
by the Swedish vanguard, and the Russians immediately fled back in dis- 
order, leping their Imapsacks and booty to the Swedes The latter followed 
in pursuit of the fugitives, and were only held back by the fire of the Russian 
artillery and infantry from the narrow pass. Hearing the thunder of the can- 
non, Charles himself hastened up, but the oncoming darkness made it impos- 
sible at once to storm the naturally strong position. That same evening, two 
Swedish cannon were turned on the Russians, and under the cover of the 
night, the latter left the heights of Pyhajokki to be occupied by the enemy. 
Horror impelled them forward in their flight. On the following afternoou 
they arrived at the Russian camp, and spread the news that Charles had 
marched through the pass with twenty thousand men, and.^as now advanc- 
ing towards the camp. The tidings awakened alarm less on the part of the 
soldiers than on that of the czar and the higher officers of Russian birth. 
Their despair and their tears did not become soldiers in the moment of 
danger, and aroused the contempt of the mercenaries. Even behind the for- 
tified camp, the czar did not dare to await the attack of the enemy, but gave 
the command to march to Pskov, in order to bring back a new army; as he 
foresaw that the eighty thousand men and one hundred and fifty cannon 
standing before Narva were insufficient to gain a victory over Charles XIL 
king of Sweden. The quickly spreading rumour of the czar’s departure, and 
the half-formed suspicion of Charles’s approach, could not do otherwise than 
work disadvantageously to the courage of the Russians. 

While all this was passing in the Russian camp, the Swedes were com- 
manded steadily to approach the heights and outposts of Pyhajokki. The 
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day had scarcely dawned, however, when it was discovered that the Russians 
had abandoned their position, so the march went on without attack, and 
they hac'tened to take possession of the pass of Silameggi. In an enemy’s 
country, barren of all nourishment for the men and the cattle, everything 
depended on Charles’ marching swiftly, before the enemy could gam time to 
recover from their horror at the strength of the opposition which they had 
encountered. A mareh was therefore determined upon, to the forest of 
Lagena, which lay another half-mile away from Narva, and where, on the 
morning of the 29th day of November, Charles arrived with his weary soldiers, 
hoping here to attain his ardent desire of measuring himself with the enemy. 
The army was allowed to spend the lemainmg hours of this day in gaining 
strength for the bloody woik of the one following. 

After the departure of the czar, the greatest consternation and dismay 
reigned in the Russian camp. Against his will, the duke of Croy was made 
commander-in-chiet of the Russian army in the coming struggle, and when 
from the heights of the camp he could see the Swedes preparing for the charge 
on the intrenchments, his mind was filled with gloomy forebodings. He 
took all precautionary jneasures for the following day, and did everything 
that it was possible for a farsighted commander to do. As far as the time 
allowed, Croy fortified the line of circumvallation, which was protected at all 
points by the flower of the Russian infantry. The rest of the troops he 
placed along the entrenchment, and outside it the cavalry, under Sheremetiev, 

On the morning of the 30th of November the Swedes began their move- 
ment. ^ soon as the troops had marched out of the forest, the king placed 
them in two lines — the infantry in the centre, the cavalry on either flank. 
Wien the duke of Croy saw the Swedish host leave the borders of the wood 
he supposed that it was simply the advance guard of the forces of the enemy, 
which he believed to be still (foncealed in the wood. The previous rumour 
gave hun this idea; and the impression confirmed Sheremetiev’s information, 
which gave the strength of the Swedes as twenty thousand men. After a 
salute twice repeated, which in vam invited the Russians to battle, Charles 
determined to seek them behind the intrenchments. The command was 
given; and at two o’clock in the afternoon, with the shout: “God is with 
us! ” from all the Swedish columns, the attack began. The right division was 
commanded to break over the intrenchments. The left was divided mto two 
columns, which directed their march against one of the strongest works of the 
enemy. It was as if Heaven made common cause with the little army now 
going into such apparent danger. During the whole forenoon the weather 
had been fair; but at the moment when the Swedes began their movements 
the air darkened«.a heavy snow-storm fell, and the wind blew into the faces 
of the Russians, so that the movements of tKe Swedes were not discerned by 
the enemy. Thus favoured by wmd and weather, and unobserved, the Swed- 
ish columns appeared on the verge of the fosse, at the mouth of the enemy’s 
cannon. The attack took place immediately, and with such ardour that 
scarcely a moment elapsed between the Russians’ recognition of the danger, 
and the charge. Within a quarter of an hour, the Swedish infantry had pene- 
trated within the intrenchments. The Russians were immediately thrown into 
disorder, and fled precipitately, no longer heeding the commands of their 
leaders The right wing sought to reach the bank of the Narova, in order to 
cross the bridge; but the latter was not able to boar the great army of fugi- 
tives, It gave way, and in a moment the waters of the Narova were filled 
with the b^odies of Russians. 

When the fugitives saw the bridge destroyed, before them the deep river. 
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and behind them the pursuing Swedes, who cut down all that dared to oppose 
them; they finally realised that their only hope lay in a brave resistance. 
The duke of Croy also arrived on the scene, and by word as well as b,’^ example 
encouraged the men to be steadfast. The battle surged on, until the com- 
batants were hampered by the bodies of the slain. Charles commanded the 
infantry of the victorious right wing to make the decisive charge. But the day 
was already declining, and darkness began to brood over the scene of battle; 
so that the guard were confused and had a hand-to-hand encounter with 
the Dalecarlian regiment, and, in consequence, many brave soldiers found death 
at the hands of their comrades. The darkness increased yet more and more; 
the opposition of the Russians, behind their barricade of wagons, grew grad- 
ually weaker. Towards evening, in the midst pf the tumult, the Russian 
hatred against the Germans brpke forth in the wildest fury. In their blind 
rage, they attributed all their misfortunes to German counsel; and all the 
Germans among them, without regard to rank, were sacrificed to the national 
hatred. Even the commander, the duke of Croy, and the ambassador of the 
king of Saxony were obliged to save their lives by taking refuge with the 
enemy, to whom they yielded themselves prisoners. In the evening the vic- 
tory was decided for the Swedes, but it was uncertain whether the struggle 
would be renewed on the following morning. The Swedes, who stood within 
the fortifications, had possession of the heights which controlled the whole 
scene of battle, but the Russians were more numerous. Charles prepared to 
renew the fight early the following day. However, when the German officers 
preferred captivity to Russian treatment, and left the latter to their own 
military experience, the Russian commanders did not regard themselves in 
any position to retrieve their fortunes and sought salvation in laying down 
their arms. One of the leaders. Prince Dolgoruki, therefore went to Charles, 
and the terms of capitulation were signed by all of the generals and chief 
officers. 

In the meantime the right wing of the Swedes had won an easy victory. 
During the fight the enemy was driven in part to Joola, and partly to the 
bank of the stream. The Russian cavalry, which under the command of 
Sheremetiev was placed at the left of the enemy, abandoned their position at 
the first attack, without the least resistance, and m cowardly fashion threw 
themselves into the Narova, leaving the battlefield to the enemy and the 
struggle to the infantry. Many hoises and riders were drowned, partly owing 
to the impetus of the stream and partly to the exhaustion of the horses. The . 
geneial who commanded the infantry belonging to this division, was seriously 
wounded, and surrendered when he learned the mild terms of the capitula- 
tion which the other generals had signed. Thus victory was attained, and 
Charles, with his seven thousand soldiers, stood as conqueror of eighty thou- 
sand, master of the camp of the enemy, and deliverer of a sorely oppressed 
city. During the assault, he had always been where the battle was thickest. 
A spent musket ball lodged in his collar, and he sank in a swamp and lost his 
boots and sword. His men pulled him out again; but he was unbooted during 
the remainder of the battle. Charles’ aU-powerful minister, Count Piper, 
was not merely present at the stormmg of the fortifications, but he was actu- 
ally the first to scale the intrenchment, and was always found in the thick of 
the battle. 

It was not till the day following that the magnitude of the battle and the 
fruits of the victory were fully realised. Eighteen thousand of the enemy had 
been either killed m the fight or drowned in the Narova; the remainder were 
captured, except the cavalry, which had .saved themselves by disgraceful 
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flight. It waa impossible for the conquerors to guard the prisoners; the 
watch was not strong enough, and there were not sufficient provisions. They 
were therefore allowed to defile before the king with bare heads, to lay down 
their arms, and hand over their colours to the conqueror. The disarmed Rus- 
sians returned to their frontier, whence they would have to come forth at 
the command of their leaders, to form new regiments and to suffer new 
defeats. Sweden’s loss was two thousand dead and wounded, but a great 
part of the latter were again in readiness for battle. 

All of the Russian generals and leaders remained prisoners. They were, 
however, treated in so clement a manner tfy their young conqueror that they 
did not know whether to admire more his bravery in battle or his great mag- 
nanimity as a victorious prince. The duke of Croy, who had lost everything, 
received from him 1,000 ducats as a royal gift. Besides the above named, 
the trophies of war included a great medley of ammunition of all kinds, 
145 bronze cannon, 100 colours, 20 standards, provisions, and forage. The 
results of this battle to Sweden cannot be overestimated; but the momentary 
greatness of the honour was followed by a succession of most disastrous con- 
sequences. Europe saw in it the destruction of an eighteen-year-old prince, 
whose entire crime was that of being heir to a powerful realm. Old jealousies 
again were roused and meddling intrigue, which, during Charles’ career, attained 
fSl maturity and development. He even despised his opponents the more; 
because in them he saw the reason for his misfortunes.^ 

CONQUEST OF POLAND '(1701-1706 A.D.) 

The third enterprise of the victor — against the Polish king — was crowned 
with equal success. In vain did the Saxons dispute the passage of the Duna. 
Burning wet straw, to raise a smoke thick enough to intercept his army from 
the view of the enemy, he passed over, arranged his men in order of battle, 
forced the Saxon intrenchments, and soon not a man was to be seen before 
him. Mitau, the capital of Courland, surrendered immediately after this vic- 
tory; other fortresses were taken by him or his generals; an army of twenty 
thousand Russians was expelled from the region; the Saxons retreated into 
Poland; and in a few short weeks the whole of Courland was in his hands. 

Had Charles been satisfied with the glory he had thus obtained, and with 
the advantages which he might have wrested from the humbled Augustus,' 
, he would have been worthy of all praise. But conquerors are not much dis- 
tinguished for moderation. He had overthrown three great monarchs; what, 
therefore, could resist him? Instead of listening to the proposals of the king, 
he haughtily observed that he would treat only at Warsaw. He had formed 
the project of detnronmg his enemy, as much through the Poles themselves 
as through his own followers. Marching towards that capital, he entered it 
with little opposition; Augustus, the foreign ambassadors, the i)apal nuncio, 
and the whole court fleeing with precipitation. But this king was not 
unworthy of struggling with his fate. He concentrated his troops, and with 
them advanced to meet the invaders. With a combined army of thirty-three 
thousand Poles and Saxons opposed to about half that number of Swedes, he 
was justified in the act. But, with all his valour, he lost the battle, many 
thousands of his men, all his artillery and baggage. The satisfaction of the 
victor was considerably alloyed by the fall of his brother-in-law, the duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp, the original cause of the war. But the indulgence of the 

That is Augustus 11 of Poland, called the Strong, who was also elector of Sazony us 
Predorick Augustus I.] 
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private affections was no feature of his character; and he rushed forwards to 
Cracow, which he took without loss, and from which he exacted a very heavy 
contribution. An accident which confined him for some time to l^s couch 
— the breaking of his leg — delayed the consummation of his great object. 
The interval was not lost by Augustus, who, aware that his downfall was 
resolved, diligently collected new forces, chiefly from his Saxon statesi 

On Poland he could place little dependence; few of the nobles attended 
any diet which he convoked; and the deliberations, whatever they might 
be, were generally cancelled by a diet held by the party intent on his dethrone- 
ment — a party of which the prima^te was the soul, and the Swedish king the 
head. He had, however, hope in the mediation of the emperor, and still more 
in the aid of Peter the Great, who was glad of th^ opportunity afforded him 
of making Poland and Lithuanig, the theatre of the war. But the loss of the 
battle of Pultusk, in 1703, emboldened the enemies of the Polish king to labour 
more openly for his dethronement. Under the baneful influence of the car- 
dinal-primate, a diet assembled at Warsaw early in 1704 declared that the 
republic alone could treat with foreigners — thus excluding Augustus from 
all participation in general affairs. The next month it went farther, by pro- 
claiming the throne vacant. In vain did he strive th defend himself in the 
neighbourhood of Cracow, his troops were dispersed, and he himself was 
forced to cross the Vistula with precipitation. Charles now intimated that 
if the republic wished to escape dismemberment, it must proceed to a new 
election. That he did not himself claim the crown surprised alike his coun- 
cillors, Poland, Sweden, and Europe; but he preferred the glory of giving 
away to that of retaining a kingdom. The prince whom he selected for the 
dignity was Stanislaus Leszcynski, a piast or native noble, who, notwith- 
standing the opposition of a party, was proclaimed by the diet in 1704. 

That Augustus would tamely submit to his cixclusion could not be expected 
by anyone that knew his Saxon resources, his alliance with the czar, and still 
more the strength of his party in Poland itself. With a body of nineteen 
thousand Muscovites, aided by such Poles as remained faithful to his cause, 
he took advantage of Charles’ absence on the frontier to approach Warsaw, 
which submitted, but not until the new court and the heads of the hostile 
confederacy had time to flee. Fifteen hundred Swedes, with Count Horn, one 
of their best generals, were forced to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 
Having exacted a heavy contribution from Warsaw, and been joined by six- 
teen thousand Saxons, he took the field. But many of his detachments were 
defeated, and he himself compelled to retire into Saxony. In Livonia the 
Russians had for a time more success; they reduced several fortresses, includ- 
ing Dorpat and Narva; but these advantages were counterbalanced by sub- 
sequent losses. Even Peter, ah the head of 120,000 Cossacks and Russians, 
effected nothing corresponding with his mighty preparations. Early in 
1706, too, Schulenberg, general of the Saxon troops, was signally defeated 
by Rehnskjold, one of the Swedish generals. The loss of the Saxons, in men, 
artillery, and baggage, was most severe, while that of the Swedes was incon- 
siderable. Nothing can better illustrate the reputation for invincibility which 
the victorious troops enjoyed, than the fact that at this very battle of Frau- 
stadt seven thousand Saxons ran away without discharging their muskets. 
(This splendid success of his lieutenant afforded some degree of jealousy to 
Charles, who wished to engross the undivided attention of Europe.) 

Lithuania was soon cleared of Prussians, Saxons, and Cossacks; and 
though the palatinate of Cracow held for Augustus, he could not maintain 
his position, but precipitately retired at the^pproach of the Swedes. 
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THE ZENITH OF CHABLBS 

Charles was not satisfied wath expelling his royal enemy from Poland; he 
determined to attack him in Saxony itself. Leaving General Meyerfeld to 
defend'Gieat Poland against the Russians, Cossacks, and Saxons, he passed 
through Silesia into the electorate. At liis approach the Saxons retired, and 
he advanced, almost without opposition, to the very heart of the country. 
Here Augustus, in alarm, nominated plenipotentiaries to obtam peace on any 
conditions A victory gained over Mey&feld by the allies did no service to 
the elector; the conditions w^ere only the harder for it. He was forced, not 
only to renounce all claim, to the Polish crown, but to acknowledge his rival 
Stanislaus. He tried, at a peisonal interview, to dispose Charles in his 
favour; but he failed in his object, which, indeed, he durst not openly pro- 
pose. [The interview took place at Altranstadt, where Charles had fixed 
his headquarters]. “Chailes,” says Voltaire, “was on this occasion in his 
usual homely garb — a coarse blue cloak with gilt brass buttons, leather 
gloves that reached to his elbow, and a coarse piece of black stuff tied round 
his neck in lieu of a cravat or military stock. The conversation turned on 
little beyond his huge jack boots, which he had worn constantly, he said, for 
six years, only taking them off when he lay down to sleep. 

The behaviour of the Swedish hero, at this summit of human prosperity, 
was such as might have been expected from his character. However plain in 
his dress or manners, however austere to himself, his overbearing haughtiness 
was not the less evident. He despised the half-uttered menaces of the imperial 
diet, at his violation of the imperial soil by the invasion of Saxony. He even 
sought an occasion to quarrel with the emperor, and insisted, before he would 
be satisfied, on the surrenderof fifteen hundred Muscovites who had taken 
refuge in Austria; on the recall of four hundred German officers in the armies 
of the czar; and on the restoration of the Lutherans in Silesia to their 
churches, to the free exercise of their worship, and to all their civil privileges. 
The two last demands were readily granted; but the emperor, afraid of 
embroiling himself with the czar, gave secret warning to his Russian guests, 
and thus enabled them to escape. 

Voltaire has given us an interesting account of the mtervew which the 
celebrated Marlborough had with the warrior. The object of the artful Eng- 
lishman was to learn whether any intention existed, on the part of the king, 
to support the declining fortunes of Louis XIV. The courtly dress, the 
finished elegance, of the duke surprised Charles, who could not readily con- 
ceive how any njgn, and especially such a man, could for a moment dream of 
such trifles. Probably he underrated his visitor on that very account. But 
under the foppish exterior was a soul almost equal to his own. The mere 
look of Charles when the czar was mentioned, convinced him that Russia, not 
the allies, was the next enemy that would be assailed. A map of that empire 
lay on the table; and it was evidently the daily study of the hero. Gigantic 
as the project might seem, of dethroning so great a monarch as Peter, it had 
been formed. Charles, flushed with his successive victories over four mon- 
archs, with his gift of a kingdom, and with the humiliation even of the 
Austrian emperor, anticipated no bounds to his career. He had a much larger 
scope of ambition than the poet has ascribed to him — 


From Mosicow’h walls let (lotTiic banners fly, 
And all bo mma beneath, the polar sky 1 ” 
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He had vowed vengeance against the pope, who had dared to condemn the 
recent concession to the Silesian heretics. His Gothic ancestors, he observed, 
had been at Rome; and, from his smile, he manifestly intended that the Goths 
should be there again. One year, he believed, would suffice for the conquest 
of Russia; a few weeks, according to the same calculation, would be sufficient 
to dethrone the holy father. Turkey seems to have been his next meditated 
object of attack; and after it, Persia; for he sent engineers into those emjiires 
to draw maps of the roads and plans of the cities. Little did this wild vision- 
ary dream that his baseless empire was about to vanish forever. 

THE EXECUTION 01? COUNT PATKUL 

The execution of Count Patkul was a rigid proof of the Swedish king’s * 
inflexibility. Patkul was a Livonian, who had been deputed by his country- 
men to the coui’t of Charles XI, to obtain some alleviation of the heavy bm- 
dens unposed on them. Finding his petition received with contempt, and 
even his hfe in danger, he had fled from Stockholm to the court of Peter. He 
had entered into the service of the czar, and so wop the latter’s confidence 
that he was nominated ambassador to the court of feuxony At the mandate 
of Cliarles, he was given up to his aibitiaiy master. As a subject of Sweden, 
he would have been deserving of punishment for advismg the czar and the 
elector to invade Livonia, but still more for bearing arms against his country. 
But, independently of the pi evocation which had driven him into the arms 
of Peter, suiely his chai actor as ambassador should have ensmed his safety. 
Intoxicated by his success, ChaiJcs paid no regard to the applications in 
Patkul’s favom-, nor to the voice of international law, which places the rep- 
resentative of a sovereign on the same footing as the sovereign himself; and 
nothing short of the most cruel, the most barbarous, of deaths would satisfy 
the implacability of his temper.l> 

The action of Charles in this matter is justified by some writers, in par- 
ticular by R. Nisbet Bain o in his biography of Charles XII, on the grounds 
that Patkul was undoubtedly a traitor and that his genius, exercised in 
the service of the enemies of his native soveicign, had constituted one of the 
most formidable dangers with which Charles had had to contend. Bain is also 
of opinion that the blame for the brutality of the punishment should be laid 
on the age, and not on the sovereign who ordered it — a decision with which 
all will not agree. King Oscar ^ spcalcs of Charles as in general opposed to - 
torture. _ In Bardili’s memoirs of the Swedish king’s devoted admirer and 
companion-in-arms, the young prmce Maximilian Emanuel of Wiutemberg, 
there is an account of Patkiil’s execution, and also the ^ext of a singular 
doemnent, said to have been written by Patkul shortly before his death.® 

Wide-spread interest was excited by an extraordinary sentence. ’ The 
great minister and general, Patkul, was to be executed in a terrible manner 
at Kasimir [in Posen] The decision was published m a document which 
stated that he had oppo,sed the royal command, that his two accomplices 
had been pardoned and he also would have received the royal mercy but 
that he had not ceased to instigate war, and had finally served as a general 
in the said war. He was tried, and condemned to be broken on the wheel 
and also beheaded. The execution was to take place with the greatest secrecy, 
so that the court and the army might hear nothing of it until it was over; 
only the officers who watched him, and the priests who prepared him for 
death, were to know of it. Nevertheless many thousand spectators were 
present. Until he was within the ring and*saw the wheel beside the block. 
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he perhaps did not know the manner of his death. At the sight of it he cried 
out, with his eyes raised to heaven, "0 my king, what is this that you do?” 
The exeo’ition of the sentence was pitiful in the extreme; as the executioner 
(an inexperienced Pole) did not know how to handle the instruments. He 
did the work clumsily, especially with the wheel Therefore it happened 
that, after Patkul had been tortured on the wheel, and brought to the block 
to be beheaded, he was still alive. Soon after Saxony was invaded by King 
Charles, the master whom Patkul had first offended, and by whom his fate had 
now been decided. There exists a document containing his last words, signed 
by his name, which are given under the fdlowing title- Speech for the Juslifi- 
cation of Patkul Which Three Days before his Death was written by The Wan- 
derer, In the Year When he was justly rewarded for Treason' 

“Do not wonder that a death’s head speaks to you If I were silent, even 
these walls and columns would speak And if these were not hea,rd, then 
others would publish my adventures; and one has pity for misdeeds, in listen- 
ing to the last words of the condemned. As for that, no one can blame you 
or me for the telling; because death does away with all fear. And even from 
that, I do not hold myself back. Then know that I am John Keinhold Patkul, 
by birth a nobleman, and by it a joy to my parents, but now a cause for tears 
and disgrace. My birth brought much satisfaction, and no one then con- 
ceived that the day of my death would bring more pain than the day of birth. 
It did not cost my own mother so much when she bi ought me into the world, 
as it has cost the universal mother, earth; for she tried to hinder the per- 
formance of the last rites for her child. Ah well I so be it! It is a misfortune 
to escape what is inevitable. I was born m Livonia, in a country where the 
nobility of that time enjoyed perfect freedom. The blood of the heathen 
stained their shields what it betokened, I do not know, and whether the fatal 
titles indicated future misfortune to their order and to their country, remains 
a mystery forever unsolved. They yielded that freedom to the cromi of 
Poland, in those unfortunate wars wherein Sweden, Moscow, and Poland were 
ruined and finally ray native country fell under the sceptre of Sweden. 

“Many a man is blind with his seeing eyes, and deaf with his hearing ears. 
My example can confirm this. Although warned in many places, yet I with- 
stood the edict of the king. I took the groimd of my freedom, which was 
already forfeited, and of justice, which had been ostracised. By that atti- 
tude, I brought on myself the disfavour of the king and my disgraceful 
sentence. I fled to find a sun which could revivify me. I asked the pro- 
tection of the czar: and for that, not only King Augustus, but also my own 
king, Charles XII, persecuted me in the most relentless manner. I assisted 
the intrigues in aU the councils, I commanded armies. In short, I was an 
enemy to Sweden, and became a personage^of great importance, in every 
respect, among the opposing parties. Then I sought repose in Saxony. The 
most distinguished members of the court were not unfriendly to me. Yet 
the blossom of my misfortunes already began to manifest itself- it com- 
menced with the mandate to put me into prison. Why this happened may 
remain a secret. It was the first manifestation of a divine vengeance, which 
followed me on foot, and came in the form of the Swedish army. My infu- 
riated king haggled for my person, as the only condition of peace. 

“At that time I learned that we can trust in nothing more unstable and 
uncertain than men. As for me, two great potentates could not protect me. 
I learned that nothing avails, when God withdraws his protection. I was 
convinced that resistance is useless when the hour of fate has struck. Thus 
I was led, with doubts and fears, in bands and chains, by the Swedish army 
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in their march to Poland, always hoping for an extension of favour. How- 
ever, the king’s thoughts were not my thoughts Kasimn was the chosen place 
for the expiation of my crime It takes place with horrors, on the^lOth day 
of October, 1707. Witness here the pitiful execution, of which I will make 
a few words You see here a body without a heart, a heart without any 
keeping. A nobleman without grave or tomb, a general without prelection ! 
An ambassador on the wheel! I must die in Poland, because I helped Poland 
to become a theatre of war. I must be made an example to others. Tire 
sole thing in which I trusted is this — it alone, I know, upheld my soul till 
the last blow of the executioner, aild even at the very gates of death — that, 
conscious, stroke and agony could not wrest from me the thought : ‘ My sins 
were atoned on the cross.’ Mark then, finally, th%t which I forgot: fear God; 
honour the king!” 

Wliether this execution was the forerunner of the great misfortunes which 
followed the king of Sweden and his realm — the just sentence of heaven, as 
many have thought — remains undetermined. These may appear either as 
a judgment, from a religious point of view, or rather as having some natural 
connection with Patkurs execution. As to the latter, it is not yet proved 
whether Charles sinned against heaven, or against thS laws of the holy Roman 
Empire. Before the execution, the Swedish misfortunes had already begun; 
dm'ing the march from Saxony, wind and weather proved unfavourable ; and, 
in one way and another, there were constant mishaps.^^ 

Wliether the execution of Count Patkul had or had not any direct bearing 
on Charles' fate, it stands as a dftrk landmark at the tm’ning point of his 
career. Haibmgers of coming disasters may have already appeared; but 
from the height of his triumph at Altranstadt he could look back on seven 
years of continual success. The almost boyish arrogance of Charles' demean- 
our at Altranstadt makes his sojourn there siem like a comic interlude after 
the first and grandest drama in the series which constitutes his biography. 
The next opens with that act of dubious justice, and culminates on the 
"dread” day of Pultowa.® 

THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OP 1707 

It was in September of the year 1707 that Charles took leave of Saxony. 
His army, the destination of which could only be conjectured even by his 
generals, consisted of forty-three thousand men, the best troops in Europe. 
His generals the Levenhaupts had, in addition, twenty thousand men in 
Poland, while fifteen thousand, who expected to be considerably reinforced, 
were stationed in Finland. What might not he effect with nearly eighty 
thousand such soldiers as the Swedes, inured to hardships of every kmd? 
The wealth which each soldier possessed was a new incentive to enterprise ; 
each had, besides splendid accoutrements ornamented with silver and gold, 
about fifty crowns in his purse. All, therefore, marched with cheerfulness, 
though Russia was suspected to be the destined scene of attack. 

Apprehensive of the storm, the czar had prepared for it. With sixty 
thousand men he had laid waste the eastern provinces of Poland, just before 
Charles left the plains of Saxony, and then hastily retired into Lithuania 
at the approach of the Swedish hero. That country was speedily evacuated. 
Every impediment which could be devised, was employed to arrest his progress. 
The country, vast, and in some places pathless, was laid waste; the bridges 
were broken down: barren deserts had next to be traversed; hunger and 
cold (the whiter of 1708 was one of uncommfin severity) had to be supported. 
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But in spite of every obstacle, Charles had reached the Bcresina before any 
enemy appeared. On the opposite bank of that river, a host was drawn up 
to dispute the passage. But resistance was vain: the barrier was passed 
with facility; the town of Beresina was carried by assault; the passage of 
the river Wabis was better disputed, but with equal want of success; the 
Russians were driven onwaids; and Mohilev, a fortress of some strength, 
fell into the power of the victors.^ 

Charles XIFs Account of the Battle of Holowczyn 

A letter has been preserved in ^hich the Swedish king gives his own 
simple account of this affair 

* There is really nothing of special impojtance to write about, except, 
indeed, that during last winter, and also in the summer, the enemy was 
continually driven back. Owing to the bad weather and the horrible roads, 
the marching was very toilsome and extremely difl3.cult during the entire 
summer. The enemy was rarely encountered on the way — only occas- 
ionally in crossing the rivers. At the river Beresina there was a small divi- 
sion of hostile Tartars atid Cossacks, when the first regiment arrived. They 
went off during the night, however. At this river, it happened that the 
prince of Wiirtemberg, who is here, was wounded in the left side by a ball 
from the other bank of the river. The wound was at first thought to be 
mortal. It was found afterwards, however, that the ball had not inflicted 
a severe injury, and soon he was very miTch better. 

Since that, the enemy have constantly returned to this river. Wlierever 
there is a river, they have erected breastworks and batteries, but have always 
left them before anyone came up, until the Swedes reached Holowczyn. 
When the Swedes ai rived theret, early in the morning, the enemy had placed 
a small guard on this side of the stream, which, however, quickly retired, 
and destroyed the bridge behind it The Swedish regiment pitched its 
camp on the side of the river on which it had come up, and so, for several 
days, the opponents were encamped opposite one another. .Mtcr several 
days the regiment foimd a convenient place between the right and left wings 
of the enemy, at which the little stream can be easily crossed. The Swedish 
artillery was therefore immediately carried to the ford, placed in position, 
and turned on the cannon and breastworks of the enemy. As soon as day 
- broke, our guns and those of the enemy began to respond to one another. 
At the same time, our men began to improvise a bridge over the little river, 
when the discovery was made that the water was not deeper than the girdle; 
so the bridge was not completed, but the soldiers marched tlirough the stream, 
and ranged themselves in lino on the opposite bank. The hostile infantry 
thereupon showed signs of yielding, and finally drew back into the wood. 
The Swedish infantry overtook them, and a fierce battle raged, the Swedes 
driving them a short distance into the wood. Meanwhile, the enemy’s 
dragoons appeared, and proceeded to the place wheie their infantry had 
stood. At that moment, the Swedish cavalry hastened forward, waded 
through the stream, and made the attack. The enemy was forced to give 
way. The latter, however, made a stand several tunes, and each tune were 
obliged to yield, until finally they weie driven a mile to the rear, according 
to their own estimate. Tlie enemy lost several small pieces, a couple of 
standards, and some drums. 

Since that time, nothing of consequence has happened; but the enemy 
has retreated to the other side of the Dnieper. The Swedish regiments are 
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in camp here, at Mohiler: pait in the city, and the remainder several miles 
away m the environs. For several weeks the regiments have been perfectly 
quiet and inactive here; I hope, however, soon to shift the camp.« 

The czar, afflicted at the devastation of his country, offered to negotiate. 
“I will treat at Moscow,” was the haughty reply, which showed that the 
same fate was intended for Peter that had been inflicted on Augustus: “My 
brother Charles,” observed the czar, “wishes to be thought an Alexander; 
but he will not find me a Daiius.” Tins was the termination of the invader’s 
success. From the opposition of the Itussian armies, from the want of pro- 
visions, from the impassable natiufe of the roads, and above all, from the 
severity of the cold, extraordinary eveij in that climate, he found that he 
could not reach Moscow during the present year.. 

But instead of returning intg Poland, as he ought to have done, he sud- 
denly determined to diverge into the Ukraine. Mazeppa, the Cossack chief, 
had promised to join him with a large army and abundant provisions. But 
might not a hundred obstacles prevent the junction? Was the czar likely to 
be asleep, and make no offoit to prevent such a junction? In any case, a 
general of ordinary prudence would have waited for the arrival of Levenliaupt, 
who had orders to join him. But success had so intoxicated the monarch 
that he disregarded the most ordinary maxims of caution, and he plunged 
into the wild, vast, and cheerless region which lay between him and the 
Desna, the place of rendezvous. But on reaching the margin of that river, 
he saw on the opposite bank, not Mazeppa and the Cossaclcs, but a strong 
body of Russians, determined to Oppose hun. Yet the river was passed; 
the Russians retreated — less, perhaps, tlirough fear than from a design to 
draw the invaders into the more difficult parts of the country. Mazeppa, 
indeed, soon appeared, but not with the eighty thousand men who had been 
promised, or with one tenth of that numb^erj»and with no provisions. Nor 
was this the worst. Levenhaupt, who had left Livonia with a fine army, 
arrived with a mere handful of worn-out troops. He had, indeed, reason to 
boast that he had fought his way through sixty thousand Russians, and that 
he had slain one half of that number in six different battles; but he had lost 
his artillery, his baggage, and two thirds of his followers, and he brought no 
material augmentation of force to his royal master. Unfortunately, the 
weather in the early part of 1709 was more severe than in the preceding 
moriths. The region, too, was more wild, more impracticable, and diffi- 
culties of every kind accumulated. The force of the Swedes was reduced 
by famine, by sickness, and by the swords of the enemy, to sixteen thousand 
men and scarcely thirty pieces of artillery Yet, with this insignificant 
host, the rash king continued to advance. He reached Piij^owa; but there 
his march ended » 

This town, which was the military and, to a certain extent, the provision 
storehouse of the Russian army, Charles found, as he ought to have anti- 
cipated, defended by good fortifications and a garrison of many thousands. 
The place, indeed, was immediately invested, but not closely enough to 
prevent supplies from being thrown into it. Tliree unexiiected disasters 
arrived wjthm a short peiiod of one another. One of the Swedish detach- 
ments which was to intercept the communication between Pultowa and the 
Russians, was driven back with great loss. The king himself, while exposing 
himself with his usual raslmess to the fii-e of the besieged, was severely wounded 
in the heel, so as to render a litter necessary. Last and worst, Peter 
approached with seventy thousand men to raise the siege, Chai-les, indeed, 
had been recently joined by some thousands of Cossacks; but these were 
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not Swedes; they had courage, but not discipline; and they were little 
acquainted with the branch of the military art which relates to the attack of 
strong traces. He hoped, however, to triumph over the advancing legions 
and strike such a panic mto the garrison as to force a capitulation. Leaving, 
therefore, eight thousand men before the place, he hastened with as many 
Swedes- and about twenty thousand Cossacks ‘ to annihilate the enemy * 

Our account of Pultowa is taken from one of the most important biog- 
raphies of Charles XII, that of IHiut Lundblad, who attributes the loss of 
the battle to the friction between Rehnskjold and Levenhaupt, the Swedish 
commanders, and to the incapacity of the'tormer, whom he accuses of culpable 
negligence and ignorance of the ground. In Lundblad’s eyes, Charles is the 
hero of the fight, thouglua perusal of the narrative would rather result in 
our assigning that role to Levenhaupt.“ 

CHAHLEg DEFEATED AT PULTOWA (l709 A.D.) 

On the evening before the battle, the king appeared before the troops, 
seated on a litter, his sword in his hand. He encouraged the soldiers and 
exhorted them not to Qishonour their former bravery in the battle which 
was impending. This aspect of Charles, however, was entirely different from 
that of Charles on horseback, at the head of his troops; and it created an en- 
tirely new impression among the soldiers. After the round was ended, he 
allowed the litter to be set down in the open field; whereupon all the generals 
and chiefs in command lay in a circle around their wounded king, and the first 
hours of the night were spent there. 

Immediately after midnight, however, each one went to his post. Already 
with the first advance towards the enemy, extreme disorder prevaOecl. Leven- 
haupt wished to wait until thordawn, that he might range his columns in due 
order, but he was not permitted to do so; and in consequence, when all the 
troops marched out simultaneously into the darkness, many battalions were 
thrown into disorder, for which Marshal Rehnskjold [who had been deputed 
to the chief command] at once took occasion to upbraid Levenhaupt. The 
latter lemedied the clfficulty, or at least what he had occasioned. The 
cavalry on the right had little ground to stand upon, and their column had 
to be in line with the front of the squadron — which is a strong proof of 
Rehnskj old’s ignorance of the ground upon which all the manoeuvres of the 
army were to be executed. The infantry marched forward in good order. 
In the Russian camp reigned perfect quiet; only solitary blows from the 
hammers of the carpenters who were working on the parapet, broke the 
stillness. But as soon as daylight appeared the Russians saw what was 
happening; the ‘Alarum was sounded, and th^y flew to arms. Their strength 
was estimated at fifty thousand men — the right division under the command 
of General Bauer, and the left wing under Prince Menshikov, while the centre 
was controlled by Shcremetiev, and was under the command of the czar. 
The artillery was in charge of General Bruce. The Swedish infantry was led 
by Count Levenhaupt, the cavalry by General Creutz. Pultowa lay to the 
right of the Swedes, and the village of Zukki on their left. 

When the infantry arrived at the appointed place, the cavalry were stUl 
delayed, which appeared greatly to alarm Reluiskjold; for the king, carried 

[’ Ramtaud"* (History of Russia) speaks of Charles’ army as oousistlng of tventy-nino 
thousand men, with four cannon, and reckons the czar’s forces at sixty thousand, with, seventy- 
two guns, The latest English biographer of Charles, R. Nisbet Bam,ff estimates eighty 
thouBand Russians against eighteen thausand Swedes.] 
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on a horse litter, was to follow. He therefore turned to Levenhaupt to hear 
what were hia plans for the impending battle. The latter was accustomed to 
listen to severe criticism and upbraiding on every occasion; and therefore, 
to this question, he merely replied by expressing the hope that It would 
end well. The place chosen was most unfavourable for the movements of 
the cavalry, which formed the chief strength of the Swedish forces. Owing 
to lack of ammunition, the muskets were of no use as firearms, and ’for the 
same reason the field artillery had been left behind, with the baggage; so 
that they only had steel upon which to rely, while the enemy had thousands 
of firearms, which even at a distance^ wrought destruction and death. Leven- 
haupt received orders, however, to set the infantry in motion, and to march 
against the enemy’s mtrenchments the Inoment the cavalry arrived The 
Swedes had to range themselves under the fire of the Russians and endure a 
severe trial of their courage, for the balls of the enemy made gaps in the 
scarcely foimed ranks with impunity Nevertheless, tliey went bravely at 
their bloody work; and within a few moments two of the most dangerous 
bastions had been seized by them. The Russians could not withstand the 
bold attack of their adversaries They at once took to flight, and Menshikov, 
who made every effort to hold them back and keep »them in line, had three 
horses killed under him. The Swedish cavalry, part of which arrived at the 
loft of the bastions, while part forced their way through the latter, drove the 
enemy before them. 

At this moment the battle appeared to be decided with everything lost for 
Russia. Her cavalry retreated farther and farther, and was on the point of 
fleeing in wild disorder. The successful result of Levenhaupt’s attack was 
beyond question, when, at the decisive moment, the order arrived to stop 
further attack and also the pursuit of the enemy. This was due to a lack 
of a definite plan, and also to Relmskjold’s inability to grasp the whole situ- 
ation. The right division, quickly withdraw^ by Levenhaupt, escaped the 
firing from the remaining parapet. They made a detour, and went to the 
right so that the left division could follow. The count wished to stand still 
until the other division could join him. But the field-marshal, Rehnskjdld, 
riding up, replied to Levenhaupt’s suggestion, “No! No! we must give the 
enemy no time ' ” Levenhaupt advanced, hoping to win the Russian intrench- 
ment; for he discovered, on near scrutiny, that it was not so well manned as 
he had supposed. But with a farther advance he unexpectedly encoun- 
tered a shaip ravine, which he could not pass. He would not allow himself 
to be baffled by this obstacle; and therefore went somewhat to the left, and 
reached a place where he could effect a crossing. As soon as the Russians 
realised that the ravine could not stop the SwecTes, they began to give way; 
but then, whoUy unexpectedly, the command arrived thatiihe advance was 
to be stopped. 

This delay gave the enemy ample time to recover themselves, and the 
indecision which resulted from the fiist manoeuvres of the Swedes was entirely 
overcome. To this blunder were added a multitude of others, committed 
Isy commanders of separate divisions of the army. The paramount influence 
in the unfortunate outcome of the battle was undoubtedly General Roos’ 
long delay at the bastions, by which he was cut off, and rendered entirely 
useless to the remainder of the infantry. Wrong commands were issued on 
all sides, and increased the disorder. After Levenhaupt had been prevented 
from making his attack on the enemy’s intrenchment, he drew back farther 
and farther. In this critical and fateful moment, when strong action was 
absolutely necessary, only indecision and hesitation prevailad in the Swedish 

H, TV. — VOI,. XVI. 8o * 
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camp, in sharp contrast to the former order of things, when Charles himself 
was the leader. At once the enemy made use of this advantage, and drew 
up into line, m the order of battle. Meanwhile, during the increasing danger, 
Rehnslfjold as usual could not give a civil word to Levenhaupt. The latter 
now receivecl the command to march against the enemy. For the third time, 
the superior force of the enemy was set upon from all sides, but the cavalry 
w'as drawn back and huddled together in a compressed heap. 

The entire strength which Levenhaupt could muster for the attack con- 
sisted of twelve battalions, which, after the loss already sustained, scarcely 
numbered four thousand men. With ^lese he had to fight the assembled 
array of the hostile infantry — twenty-two thousand men — which was 
divided into two sections and protected at intervals by properly distributed 
artillery. A leserve of ten thousand stood behind. The Russians did not 
wait for the attack of the Swedes, but began to advance against the little 
band of men who, at Levenhaupt’s signal, went instantly like lambs to the 
sacrifice, with Levenhaupt at their head. Marching imdismayed and with- 
out a shot, the guard under the leadership of the young hero Eric Gyllen- 
stjerna, Levenhaupt’s nephew, who lost his life on this occasion, went on 
with firm step. Notwthstanding the great preponderance of the enemy, 
the Swedes did not yield in the least, but once more made the enemy turn 
about, at the first shock of battle, leaving many cannon in the trench. 
But this first success of the Swedes was of snort duration. Their line being 
weak and not protected by the cavalry, they were soon obliged to flee^‘ and 
the left division was separated from the right, which foiced its way victoriously 
under the leadership of Count Levenhaupt. As soon as the latter became 
aware of this misfortune, he hastened to repair it. He found the regiment 
of Cstergotland in full retreat. Already the enemy had begun a manoeuvre 
for the purpose of enclosing in a semicircle the entire left division, so that the 
only thought possible was of e*lcape. Levenhaupt now wished to hasten back 
to the li^it division, which was in the fury of the attack; but it was no 
longer possible for him to reach them. He was compelled to lead the retreat 
of the left division; and flattered himself that, if they could reach the 
wood for which they were aiming, they would be able to rally again. 
But, even here, he was met by disordered troops of fleeing cavalry. “ I 
opposed them,” Levenhaupt said, “with sword in hand, and begged, and 
threatened with cuts and blows; but I could not force any of them to turn 
about.” 

With the hope of meeting new fugitives and forming them into a grand 
cavalry division, Levenliaupt went on, and soon encoimtered the bodyguard. 
He called out to the soldiers not to desert their king. The fugitives finally 
regained their oeurage, and the word went from mouth to mouth, “ The king 
is here! We will stand firm”; whereupon cavalry and infantry both drew up 
in order. During the entire battle Charles’ one care had been to keep in the 
midst of the tumult and continually encourage the soldiers to bravery and 
endurance. His litter was shattered to pieces. One horse fell under him, 
and he owed his life to a brave officer (Gjerta) who, although woimded himself, 
gave him his horse. Charles was riding with his bandaged leg on the pommel 
of the saddle, when Levenhaupt met him. “Are you alive Levenhaupt?” 
the king asked, “And what are you going to do?” “There is only one thing 
left to be done when so many men are gathered about us,” the count replied; 

“ and that is to reach, if possible, the train of artillery, where fresh troops are 
stationed, under cover." Levenhaupt ordered the remaining infantry of the 
left division and the cavalry to make haste. With them, he surrounded the 
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icing’s person, and ordered a retreat to the place where the artillery had been 
left, which was safely reached. 

While these events were passing, the deserted right was involved in a 
bloody engagement. The commanders of most of the regiments found death, 
that day, on the battlefield. Rehnskjold himself was taken, in the midst of his 
indecision and hesitation. The prince of Wurtemberg and Generals Schlip- 
penbach, Roos, Stackelberg, and Hamilton met a like fate. Count Piper 
went voluntarily to suricnder to the Russians in Pultowa, that he might not 
fall into the hands of the fighting Cossacks and of the hordes of Kalmucks. 

This complete picture of horror is lelieved by certain touches of heroic 
courage. Charles himself in his litter, in the wild tumult of battle, offers an 
example without parallel in history. The “Little Prince” of Wurtemberg, 
at the head of his fine regiment of cavalry, did 'wonders in bravery. In 
truth, however, no one biave individual can equal the intrepid Chailcs 
although a hundred others distinguished themselves on that unhappy day. 
Regiments which befoie the battle counted from forty to fifty officers, were 
reduced to scarcely fifteen or twenty; and those who fell for the most part 
sold their lives dearly. On the Russian side also, no effort was spared to bring 
the battle to a successful issue Realising the great ilnportance of the fight, 
the czar exerted all his powers in older to come off conqueror Riding on a 
horse, the gift of the sultan, he sped along his line, challenging the soldiers 
and officers to fulfil their duty and acquit themselves like men. He flattered 
himself with the hope of taking Charles, and when the prince of Wurtemberg 
rode forward, he took him for the kmg. “ Shall I not see my brother Charles 
to-day?” he said impatiently. They believed him dead; and the czar was 
troubled at the news. This extraordinary battle offered but few trophies to 
the Russians, but its results were of much greater importance. As far as the 
loss of the battle was concerned, the whole bl&me was due to Rehnskj old’s 
obstinacy and incapacity, ‘ and his delay in obtaining, before the battle, 
sufficient knowledge of the ground, and of the enemy’s position and means 
of defence. c 

On this fateful day, nine thousand feU, six thousand were made captive. 
Chailes himself was saved with great difficulty. The horse which he so 
painfully moimted was shot under him; but five bundled of his most resolute 
followers put him in a calash, cut a way for him through ten regiments of the 
enemy, hastened with him to the Dnieper, and crossed it in a small boat. 
Others followed; and some had the good fortune to pass on rafts or boats, 
or by swimming; but the greater portion, pursued by Prince Menshikov, 
were compelled to surrender. Of the large and noble army which had left 
Poland, eighteen hundred only remained to accompany their king through 
the vast desert which lay betweep them and the Bog The Iffeat of the sum- 
mer sun (it was now July) in this and wilderness was more intolerable to them 
than the rigoui' of the preceding winter. Many — especially those on foot, 
Avho were by far the greater niunber — fainted, and became the captives of 
the pm-suing Russians; many found a grave; and of the remnant which 
reached the margin of the Bog, a short distance from Ouchakov, few had the 
good fortune to pass over with the king. There were few boats in readiness; 
and about five hundred men were captured before his eyes by the active 
cavalry of the enemy. 'Tins last blow affected him more deeply than we 
should have expected from the inflexibility of his character, for he is said to 
have shed tears. 

[' Olliers have accused Charles himself of hampering the operations by issuing orders inde- 
pendently of Rehnskjold, to whom he had delegated the command.] 
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CHARLES XII'S EXILE 

The^ reception which the royal exile experienced from the Turks, whose 
hospitality he had claimed, was highly honourable to the character of that 
people. His establishment at Bender was such as became a prince. Though 
his followers were soon a thousand (numbers from Poland and Sweden joined 
him every week) they were liberally maintained by the sultan Ahmet III, 
who allowed him 500 crowns a day for his own household. But he had no 
intention to remain long in this peaceful retirement. His mind was still full 
of the gigantic projects which he had termed when he had quitted Saxony. 
To procure a Turkish army suflicient to defeat the Russians and restore him 
to Sweden, was his constant object? Vizir after vizir he flattered or assailed, 
according as they aided of opposed his views; and the seraglio, in which gold 
brought him creatures devoted to his will, Taecame the scene of innumerable 
intrigues. 

The czar, however, had more gold than Charles, and it was distributed 
with better effect. Hence, though aid was repeatedly promised him; though 
on one occasion a large Turkish army was actually put in motion to restore 
him, and might have tlestroyed the Russians opposed to them; the same 
resistless argument reduced their mighty preparations and still mightier prom- 
ises to nothing. His obstinacy, his intrigues, his inflexible temper, rendered 
him at length so disagreeable to his hosts that he was invited to retmm home, 
with the offer of a large sum of money and a suitable escort. He received the 
money, but refused to move. He was ttien told that he would, if necessary, 
be removed by force; and his reply was that if such a message were again 
sent him, he would hang the bearer at the door of his house. Force therefore 
was employed; and was met by resistance of the most desperate, most extra- 
ordinary kind. The manneivn which he defended his house against a host 
of janissaries with heavy artillery; their irruption into the interior; their 
immediate expulsion; the conflagration of the building; his attempt to cut 
his way through the dense ranks of the assailants; his entanglement by his 
spurs; his consequent fall to the earth; his immediate seizure by the janis- 
saries, who conducted him in triumph to the tent of the seraskier, are acts 
which seem too whimsical for sober history, and which yet are undoubted 
facts, embellished as in some respects they may have been by the genius of 
the narrators. All of them are perfectly in character of the man. He had 
once more the delight of fighting; and though on a humble scale, “ the battle 
of Bender,” as he playfully termed it, gave him no less pleasure than his 
most brilliant deeds in the north of Europe. From Bender he was removed 
to Adrianople, and thence to Demotika, a small town about twelve miles 
from that cityf In this last place, as we ghaU soon perceive, his abode was 
brief. 

During the monarch’s residence at Bender, the face of the North, as might 
have been expected, was entirely changed. Immediately after the battle of 
Pultowa, Augustus, after publishing an elaborate manifesto in which he 
represented his abdication as compulsory on both his people and himself, and 
therefore invalid, invaded Poland, and without much difficulty expelled 
Stanislaus from the kingdom. The czar, not satisfied with freeing his terri- 
tories from hostile feet and sending the captive Swedes to spread civilisation 
among his Siberian subjects, seized Ingermanland, Livonia, and Finland. 
The king of Prussia and the duke of Mecklenburg laid claim to Pomerania; 
and with an army of nearly fifty thousand men, among whom where Danes 
and Russians, they invaded that extensive province. But there was still a 
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Swedish army there, about thirteen thousand strong; and with all their mighty 
preparations, they only for a time reduced two of the fortresses But the 
Prussian king reduced Stade, the most important fortress of Bremen, and 
that which commanded the whole duchy. Frederick IV of Denmlirk was 
not the last to profit by the misfortunes of this hereditary enemy Protesting 
against the treaties that had dismembered his kingdom, and claiming I^i-emen, 
Holstein, and Skfine, he invaded the last of these provinces, and took Helsing- 
borg; but the Swedes, thinned as they had been by the loss of so many 
myriads of men, were not prostrated. At the head of twelve thousand militia 
and eight thousand regular troops, §tenbock, one of their generals, hastened 
to repel the invaders. Such was the spirit of these men that he succeeded in 
his object, and inflicted so heavy a blow o^i the Danes that Frederick was glad 
to transfer his hostilities elsewhere. From Sk^nS, Stcnbock hastened into 
Pomerania, captured Rostock, ahd after a nobly contested action obtained 
a splendid victory over the combined Danes and Saxons, near Gadebusch in 
Mecldenburg. He next laid Altona in ashes, in revenge for the sale of one 
hundred thousand Pomeranians as slaves to the Turks. But in Holstein he 
found the termination of his success. Defeated near the banks of the Eider 
by a combined force of Russians, Danes, and Saxona, he threw himself mto 
Tonning, where he was speedily invested and compelled to surrender at 
discretion. The defeat of the Swedish fleet by that of the czar was felt no 
less severely than the surrender of Stenbock. Both events led to the immediate 
conquest of all Pomerania (except Rugen and Stralsund), which the Prussian 
king determined to hold in sequestmtion until the next peace. 

Such, then, was the melancholy situation of Sweden towards the close of 
the king’s captivity. If Ska,ne had been successfully defended, Finland, 
Livonia, Bremen, Holstein, and Pomerania were in the hands of her enemies, 
while 150,000 of her bravest sons were piisojjers in foreign lands. In this 
extremity, her only hope laj^ in negotiating a peace. A diet was, therefore, 
convoked by the regent Uliica Eleonora, sister of Charles. After enacting 
that the standing army should be augmented to thirty thousand men, and that, 
to support the increased expenditure, every Swede should send his plate to be 
coined at the royal mint, there was much dispute in regard to the negotiations. 
Was the absent king, whose intractable temper was so well known, to be 
consulted respecting them? Was the regent, who durst attempt nothing that 
was likely to offend her brother, to ratify them’ The senators at length 
decided that they alone would undertake the delicate and difficult task;, and 
the princess immediately resigned her office. Nothing can be more character- 
istic of Charles than his indignation when he heard of the presumption of the 
senators, their usurpation of his royal powers. He declared that, if they con- 
tinued to interfere m matters i^iich did not concern thein,'he would make 
them know their proper level, by sending one of his jackboots, to which they 
should pay as much homage as to himself when present. 

Yet even this trait of his character is not more remarkable than another, 
which was displayed while on his journey from Bender to the neighbourhood 
of Adrianople._ Being informed that Stanislaus, the dethroned king of Poland, 
was also a fugitive in Turkey, and had reached Bender a few hours only after 
his departure from it, he showed neither surprise nor grief over the event — 
it was too common, too insignificant, a calamity for sympathy. But he 
eagerly sent a messenger to the prince, whom he assured of a speedy change 
of fortune, and whom he exhorted never to abdicate — never to make peace 
with Augustus the usurper. With such infatuation did this extraordinary 
man adhere to his ancient but now visionary dreams of ambition. 
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THE LOSS OF STRALSUND 

The 'negotiations to whicli we have alluded were broken off by an unex- 
pected event — the arrival of Charles at Stralsund. Seeing that hope of 
awing the Turkish government was at an end, he had left the empire; and in 
disguise, accompanied only by two officers, had travelled from Demotika to 
that Baltic port in five weeks. At his appearance, just before the break of 
day [22nd of November, 1714], the half-awakened governor was lost in surprise ; 
but that sentiment soon yielded to joy, which was shared by the whole gar- 
rison and the whole population of the town. One of his first objects was to 
'inspect the fortifications; the next was 
to transmit orders to all parts of his do- 
minions for the renewal of the war. 
Such was the enthusiasm occasioned by 
his aiTival that his armies were recruited 
at once. The peasants flocked to his 
standard in such numbers as to threaten 
a famine, from the scarcity of hands to 
cultivate the ground. 

To fortify himself by alliances, he 
married his sister to the prince of Hesse- 
Cassel; and he invoked the aid of 
France. But Louis XIV, humbled by 
disasters, could only promise to aid him 
by negotiation. How little it was likely 
to avail, may be estimated from the 
fact that five sovereigns — those of 
Denmark, Hanover, Prussia, Saxony, 
and Russia — prepared to crush him 
at every accessible point. If this mon- 
arch was thus restored to his domin- 
ions, he was not restored to his former 
power. Wismar and Usedom and 
GEona HEiNRioa von goutz, ministeii of Rugen were assailed and tak^i by the 
swEUEN allies; and Stockholm itself was men- 

. (1688-1719) aced by the Danish and Russian fleets. 

He now threw himself into Stralsund, 
which was speedily invested, but which, as it was strong, and defended by 
nine thousand men, was not likely to be soon reduced. Yet, though he 
fought with all “his former valom-, and was,nobly imitated by his soldiers, 
the efforts of the besiegers, who were so much superior in number and so 
eager to conclude the war by taking him, made greater havoc with the works 
than could have been foreseen. In two months it was manifest to all that 
the place was no longer tenable; and he escaped at midnight in a small boat, 
which conveyed him to a Swedish vessel then cruising off the coast. No 
sooner was he known to be safe than the garrison capitulated [December, 
1715]. From Karlskrona, where he passed the ensuing winter, he trans- 
mitted orders for the immediate recruiting of the army. They were obeyed 
without a murmur; and so also were those which he issued for the increase 
of the revenue. Though every species of extortion was adopted, and the 
people were ground to the veiy eai th, they considered any extremity prefer- 
able to the invasion of their coiyitry, with its probable result, the loss of the 
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national independence. By these measures, twenty-five thousand men were 
raised and equipped^ and sent to join the king. 

With this army it was expected that he would hasten to the succour of 
his German possessions; that he would drive George of Hanover from’Bremen, 
or the Danes from Holstein, or the Prussians and Saxons from Pomerania, 
or the Russians from Livonia and Finland. Europe was surprised to^see him 
[March, 1716] pass into Norway, the rocks and mountains of which* seemed 
scarcely worth the trouble of conquest, compaied with the fertility of his 
southern dominions. But there was little reason for the sentiment. What 
could he, with all his bravery, hope^to effect at the head of twenty-five thou- 
sand men, when so many powers, with forces so vastly superior, were pre- 
paring to crush him the moment he setf his foot on the Geiinan soil? The 
resolution was a wild one. But his doom was fixed. Though on his march to . 
Christiania he defeated the Dancfe in several cities of little moment, reinforce- 
ments from Denmark enabled them to triumph in their turn; he lost all the 
advantages which he had won, and was compelled, with a great loss of men, 
to return into Sweden. 

BARON GORTZ AND HIS PROJECT^ 

If Europe had been surpiised at the irruption of Charles into Norway, it 
was still more surprised at the inactivity of the czar. The latter circum- 
stance must be attributed to one of the most extraordinaiy projects which 
the annals of the world can produce. Charles had a favourite minister, the 
baron von Goitz, a man of great capacity, of great enterpri.se, and still gi eater 
ambition — one every way calculated to be the confidential adviser of such 
a king. Gortz saw that the only hope of security for Sweden lay in fomenting 
divisions amongst the allies banded for her de. 5 truction. He heard that Peter 
was dissatisfied with them, Ixicause they would not consent to his forming an 
establishment in northern Germany. The offer of Wisraar, he believed, or 
the isle of Rugen, with the cession of Caielia, Ingermanland, and Livonia — 
provinces which were forever lo.st to Sweden — would make the czar enter 
into any scheme for the aggrandisement of his royal master 

Nor was he deceived in these expectations. On the conditions to which 
we have alluded, Peter readily agreed to the dethronement of Augustus and 
the restoration of Stanislaus; and, in revenge for the seizuie of Bremen by 
George I, to assist the son of James II [since known to histo^ as tlie Old ^ 
Pretender] in ascending the throne of Great Britain. The Russians’ and ' 
Swedes were, accoidingly, to appear once more in Poland, not as enemies, 
but as allies, to over-run Hanover, to march into Biemen; to free Pom- 
erania, and then to make a hostile descent on the English cwist. The Catho- 
lics of Ireland were known to be favourable to the design; the refugees in 
Holland promised to contribute all they could to its realisation. But no one 
entered more leadily into the plan than Cardinal Alberoni, minister of Spain, 
whose mind was not less capacious, and was inconceivably more profound, 
than that of either Charles or his minister. This treaty will account, not only 
for the inactivity of the czar, but in a great degree for the preference given by 
the Swedish king to Norway, as the seat of war, over Germany. There 
would, he thought, be time enough to recover his German possessions, when 
his troops, joined to those of Russia, had placed the Polish crown on another 
braw.^* In consequence of these intrigues. Count Gyllenborg^, the Swedish 
ambassador at the court of London, was taken into custody [February 1717], 
as was Gortz in Holland. They were set at liberty, however, after an imprison- 
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ment of six months, and. Gortz renewed his negotiations with the court of" 
Russia. Peter proceeded cautiously; but conferences were, at last, appointed 
to be held in the island of Oland, and everything seemed to piomise the 
conclusioa. of a treaty which would probably have changed the face of affairs 
in Europe, when an unexpected event, fortunately for the repose of mankind, 
rendered abortive all the labours of the baron von Gortz./ 

Until these negotiations should be perfectly concluded, Charles led another 
army into Norway. Despatching one division into the interior of the king- 
dom, he with another laid siege to Frederikshald. The season was December, 
and the cold so extreme that the sentinels were sometimes found dead at 
their posts. But nothing could affect “the frame of adamant, the soul of 
hre,” which distinguished above alh other men the northern warrior & In 
-order to encourage his troops Charles exposed himself to all the rigour of the 
climate, as well as to the dangers of the siege; sleeping even in the open air, 
covered with his cloak only./ 

Charles was even now only thirty-six. Nine inglorious years had suc- 
ceeded the nine of victory, but the magnificent designs of Gortz seemed to 
open before him a thhd period of greatness, corresponding to the first The 
recollection, also, of the difficulties amidst which he had entered on the arena 
of Em'opean complications might have encouraged him to hope for a revival 
of his fortimes. But he was to chronicle no fui’ther successes.® 


DEATH OP CHAELES XII 

On the first Sunday in Advent all work ceased during the divine service, 
which the king himself attended. He appeared somewhat troubled, but 
showed himself unusually friendly to all who approached him. During the 
morning he glanced over some papers which contained warnings of a conspir- 
acy against his person. He gsive them a fleeting attention, and their con- 
tents made an impression on his mind After the service, however, he threw 
them bto the fiie, thus giving them up to eternal oblivion, and took instead 
Gustavus Adolphus’ prayer-book and portrait, which he placed in his pocket. 
Then he went to his work, and betook himself to the trenches. 

This time he did not, as formerly, remain in his hut, but went immediately 
deeper into the trenches _ The besiegers were now exerting themselves to 
the utmost, and with the increasing danger of a decisive attack on the for- 
_tress, the commandant of the latter redoubled his vigilance. _ During this 
night, he not only hung out lanterns and torches, but a succession of balls of 
fire were thrown up from the fortress, which illuminated the entire expanse of 
the field. By this clear illumination the besiegers directed their attack, and 
a cannonade was^kept up during the evening. The king remained in the 
trenches already prepared, and was within a short distance of the fortress 
and also within range of the balls. Here he walked up and down, and 
spoke with one and another; but towards nine o’clock he was found lying 
over the crown of the parapet, on the inner slope of the breastwork. A 
musket-ball bad penetrated his right eye, and pas.sed out again through his 
left temple. Even to this day the question is asked: Wliere did that ball 
come from? Was it sent by the enemy, or was it fired by a secret assassin? 

T- Is it possible that it came from the fortress or from one of its out-works? 
In relation to the circumstances of this unfortunate event, we have but little 
information. At the moment of the deed, and immediately after, nothing 
could be seen or discovered to justify the suspicion, and give the proof, that 
a crime had been perpetrated. Thus it will forever remain a mystery which, 
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^ the flight of time gives quiet for reflection and after-thought, is still 
unsolved. In fact, the high officers in command in the immediate environ- 
ment of the king did not desire a closer investigation and inquiry into the 
manner of death of their common lord. And neither Adjutant-Genft-al Von 
Kaubler — the first to exclaim, “ Lord Jesus! the king is shot! " nor General 
Schwerin, who was immediately summoned to the spot, and the first to touch 
the lifeless body of the king, had knowledge of the event. The latter’s 
expression of deep sorrow convinced the bystanders of the sad reality of what 
had occurred. Neither they nor he uttered one word, for future ages, of 
what they saw and heard during that fatal night, between the 11th and 12th 
of December, 1718. Their silence does not exculpate them, and it may be 
possible that the restraints which the cii<bumstances enjoined upon them are 
the positive proof of their guilt. * _ • 

Among the separate yersions’given by eye-witnesses of the events HJfthat 
night, we possess one which was given by [the French officer] Colonel Maigret, 
and another by Karlberg, at that time lieutenant of the fortification. In a 
letter written from Paris in the year 1723, Maigret says, “ In order to observe 
the progress of the work, during the approach and firing of the enemy, the 
king climbed so high up the inner scarp of the breastwork that half of his 
body was exposed, while he (the commander) was so far below that his head 
reached only to the top of the king’s boot. Fearing a mishap, he sought a 
pretext to force the king to descend, but at that moment a cannon ball tore 
off more than half of the king’s left ear, and went out again close to the 
right. The ball was as large as a pigeon’s egg. After that the king never 
stirred or made a sound. His feet slipped from under him, and he remamed 
lying on the breastwork. The adjutant-general Von Kaubler called out, 
‘The king is wounded! ' but he (the colonel in command) immediately con- 
jectured that the king was dead.” In ord^ to remove any doubt as to 
whether the shot came from the king’s own people, or from the fortress, 
Maigret adds, at the end of the letter, " It was a musket from which the ball 
came that killed the king, but one much too large for any man, however 
strong, to handle.” This is certainly something of a variation from the 
earlier version which was given of the case by Maigret. The conversation 
between him and the king, just before the event, is mentioned by many 
authors, and must have been reported by the colonel himself. According to 
this version, when the king intimated that the works appeared to be taking 
more time than usual, he protested that within eight days the fortress would 
be in the power of the king. When, several moments later, the king went 
away, and ascended the breastwork, Maigret is reported to have said, “ This 
is not the right ]5lace for the king, where the balls are falling so thick,” At the 
remark of some officers standing by that to remind him of his personal risk 
was the surest way to arouse the king to defy the danger, Maigret turned, 
intending to make a pretext of requesting the king to take a view of some 
new works, to remove him from his dangerous position. But before he could 
accomplish this, a ball whizzed by and the king called out, “ That has safely 
hit your man! ” 

The report of Lieutenant Karlberg is, in substance, as follows: At four 
in the afternoon, the king went into the trenches. Something was wrong; for 
the men who should have been there were not in their places, for which reason 
he sent to fetch them back, and finally despatched the lieutenant [on this 
mission], with the words; “Go, and see what they are conspiring.” But, ■ 
nevertheless, the men kept him waiting. When they finally appeared, Karl- 
berg received the order to hasten the filling of the gabions. He had scarcely 
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taken six or eight steps, when he saw the king lying on the inner slope of the 
breastwork, to which he had mounted: he lay on his left side, his mantle 
half covering him. His left hand supported the chin, and the head was 
upright,‘'over the crown of the breastwork. His gaze was turned somewhat 
towards the fortress. Below the king stood from eight to ten officers, of 
whom JCarlberg was one. How long the king lay there, Karlberg did not 
know. He had not been there many minutes, however, when from with- 
out, on the left side, the king was shot in the head; and afterwards not the 
least movement was observed, but that the hand which had supported the 
head fell down, and the head slowly 8a,nk into the mantle. Not the least 
tremor was observed in the body, which remained immovable where it lay. 
Because of the depth of the intrenfihment, no one could determine whence 
*"the.shot came — whether from very near or far. The adjutant-general Von 
KaubIS' was the first to announce the calamity at the moment when the head 
of the king sank down, by exclaiming, “ Lord Jesus! the king is shot! ” With 
these words, he touched Karlberg on the shoulder, and requested him to seek 
General Schwerin, who also came immediately. Karlberg now hastened to 
call the watch to bring the bier at once, to fetch away an officer who had 
fallen. While he was giving this order, Lieutenant-Colonel Count Posse came 
towards him with the question, “ Is the king shot? ” Karlberg, much alarmed 
at the unexpected question, denied it, and mentioned an officer of the fortifica- 
tion. Not half an hour had yet elapsed since the fatal event, and was it already 
Icnown? The remaining part of the narrative relates to the removal of the 
royal body to the headquarters in Tistetlal, under the escort of Lieutenant 
Karlberg. It also seems strange that, besides this, he was commanded to 
announce the death of the king to Prince Frederick, who was three-quarters 
of a mile in the rear. Why was not the adjutant-general called upon to do 
it? The prince received the i^essage of death while sitting at the table with 
many officers. It was whispered to him, and afterwards passed from mouth 
to mouth, but not a word of regret or grief was heard. It was as though 
everything had been concerted, and had been known beforehand.^ 

ESTIMATES OF CHAELES XII 

Lovers of the romantic may be disposed to add the circumstances of the 
death of Charles XII to the number of great historical mysteries. The story 
king was assassinated has been accepted without comment in the 
continuation of Geijer’s history of the Swedes. King Oscar, ^ however, dis- 
misses it as a baseless slander, and Bain? speaks of it as having been finally 
disposed of by Paludan-Muller.^ The disgust of the Swedes at the continu- 
ance of the lon^ foreign wars which had already involved so much suffering 
and ruin to them ana their country was sufficiently natural, and doubtless 
sufficiently notorious to give colour to the idea that some bold and desperate 
spirits had resolved to end all with the life of the man whose ambition, 
though it might not have been the original cause of these evils, now seemed 
the great obstacle to the peace of Europe. But whether this enterprise was 
undertaken and executed, or undertaken and forestalled by accident, or 
whether no conspiracy at all existed, the circumstances attending the death 
of Charles are striking enough as an exar^le of the irony of fate. The fall 
. of the mighty conqueror before whom all Europe had quaked was " destined 
to a barren strand, a petty fortress, and a dubious hand.” The death of the 
great general, if not the work of an unknown assassin, was due to a senseless 
. refusal to take ordinary precaujjions.a 
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King Oscar declares that it is “ the uncon^uerahle and heroic courage” 
of Charles Xll that chiefly rivets the attention, when the great ifarnor is 
considered among his soldiers. The royal critic asserts that Charles was a 
general whose merits are not always fully recognised. He notes t^at tho 
most renowned commanders of later years, including Frederick the Great and 
Napoleon I, did homage to the capacity of the great Swede. But Charles had 
other qualities no less admirable than those that gave him distmetion as a 
soldier. He was essentially upright in character, and rarely false to his 
ideals. King Oscar believes that the charges of cruelty that have been 
brought against Charles have come from*' quarters by no means unprejudiced, 
and remain unsubstantiated.” As against these charges it is pointed oiili iiab* 
Charles positively forbade the employment of toitiire in the courfsra his 
Idngdom at a time when that procedure was all but universal ; and this may 

f ierhaps fairly bo taken as proof that the great king was a humane man at 
leart, though it docs not necessarily refute all charges of oiuelty practised 
under the stress of passion." 


Rambaud’s Vim of Charles XII 

The adversary of Peter the Great was an admirable knight-errant rather 
than a sovereign The absolute power of which he became possessed at an 
early age left without counterpoise his fiery temper and obstinate character 
— his “ iron head,” as the Turks said at Bender. Voltaire observes that he 
carried all his virtues to such an excess that they became as dangerous as 
the opposite vices. His dominant virtue and vice was a passion for glory. 
Glory, and glory alone, was to him the end of, war. He appears not to have 
undei stood that it was possible to acquire it by practising the arts of peace. 
Up to the moment when the news of the coalition of Poland, Denmark, and 
Russia revealed to him his military vocation, he seemed the most insignifi- 
cant of all the European princes. His conduct appeared to be regulated, not 
by the political principles current in the eighteenth century, but by some 
strange and archaic view of honour.”* 


Baines Characterisation of Charles XII 
Bain;; presents us a picture of Charles that loaves an impression on*tEo^ 
mind differing in some regards from that received fiom other estimates. 
But it must be romombeied that such a man as Charles XII is a con- 
glomerate character. Of such a personality many contradhitory statements 
may bo made, all of them having an element of truth. Obviously the more 
strildng the character of tho hero, the more varied will be the judgments 
pronounced upon him Measured by this standard, Chailes XII was certainly 
a remarkable personality. Bain comments upon his curious disregard of 
personal appearance. The monarch could never have been recognised as a 
king from his dross. He wore, in general, the ordinary garb of a cavalier, 
absolutely without ornament. He ate the simplest food ; and his habits of 
life were those of an ordinary soldier. Indeed, Bain declares that his soldiers 
“ always fared as well, and even better, than he did himself” ; and that he 
“frequently stinted himself to add to their comforts." But despite his 
seeming austerity of manner, he had a strong sense of humour, which 
rendered him gay rather than grave even^midst the most harassing cir- 
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ciinistances. Bain admits, that Charles could be terribly severe — heartless 
even — to an obstinate foe ; declaring, however, that ha was the soul of gene- 
rosity in dealing with the vanquished. Summing up the character of the 
monarclT, B.nn declares that “ Charles’ valour, modesty, self-restraint, and 
piety were certainly his dominant qualities.” He credits him with being 
much more than a mere warrior and hero, seeing in him intellect of a high 
order, and many of the qualities of a gieat ruler. A less enthusiastic critic 
may perhaps feel that Charles died too soon to demonstrate fully either the 
truth or the falsity of such an estimaue “ 

Crichton and Wheatoif on Charles XII 

At the time of his death, CharleS was little more than thirty-six years of 
■^g»ii;;rae-half of which time had been spent amidst the turmoil of arms or 
waste^in foreign exile. The instinctive traits of his character were few, but 
strongly marked. War was his ruling passion, and in him the world beheld 
the rare spectacle of a conqueror bent on subduing kingdoms for the mere 
gratification of giving them to others, and without any apparent wish to 
enlarge his own dominions. The glory of his exploits dazzled all Europe; 
but it was the passing splendour of a meteor; and not a vestige of his great- 
ness survives, except the memory of his renown and the names of the places 
immortalised by his battles. All the actions of this prince, even those of his 
private life, appear to have sprung from a misdirected ambition ; blind to 
consequences, he pursued his infatuated career, until his extravagance ruined 
Sweden and gave his enemies that asceildency which it had been the sole 
object of his reign to prevent.^ 

THE PATE OP VON GORTZ 

The death of Charles was considered a signal for a general cessation of 
war. The prince of Hesse, who commanded under the king, immediately 
raised the siege of Fredeiikshald, and led back the Swedes to their own coun- 
try. Nor did the Danes attempt to molest them on their march. 

The first act of the senate of Sweden, after being informed of the fate of 
their sovereign, was to order the baron von Gortz to be arrested, and a new 
crime was invented for his destruction. He was accused of having “ slander- 
ously misrepresented the nation to the king.” He had, at least, encouraged 
in his ambitious projects, which had brought the nation to the verge 
of ruin. He had invented a number of oppressive taxes in order to support 
those projects; and, when every other resource failed, he had advised his 
master to give to copper money the value of silver — an expedient productive 
of more misery fhan all the former. In res^tment of these injuries, GSrtz, 
though found gmlty of no legal crime, was condemned to lose nis head, and 
was executed at the foot of the common gallows./ 

CHANGE IN THE CONSTITUTION 

Scarcely was the dreaded Charles dead, when Sweden, aroused as though 
out of a long sleep, beheld the wounds inflicted upon her by despotism, and 
sought means by which she could forever make sure that there should be no 
return of such cruelties. Fortunately, Charles, who had never married, left 
noheh-s; consequently, the council of state, after appointing a successor, could 
restrict his powers according to their inclination. Their choice fell upon 
Charles’ younger sister, Ulrica Eleonora, wife of the hereditary prince Fred- 
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irick of Hesse-Cassel. She had before renounced all claim to the throne and 
the detested sovereign power, by signing on the 23rd of January, 1720, a new 
constitution, the lilce of which neither Aristotle nor Montesquieu, nor any 
other political philosopher, had ever constructed or suggested, wl*rein the 
name of monarchy was retained simply as an antique decoration, but under 
the appearance of democracy, all the monarch’s power was, in reality, in 
thraldom to the most detestable aristocracy * 

According to this form of government, the highest (sovereign) power was 
to lie with the council of state, which iias to consist of four divisions ; nobil- 
ity, clergy, citizens, and peasants. To the council of state, assembled in the 
diet, all incidental improvements ifnd applications of the new form of gov- 
ernment were to be referred; also th« further restrictions of monarchial 
power if deemed advisable, the entire jurisdictiem, the fixing of duties, th^ 
arrangement of the coinage, the right of declaring war, etc. Tho^franciT 
should select those who were to be entrusted with the education of the royal 
children, and these persons were to be retained or replaced in their office as 
that body thought fit; its consent had also to be obtained before the mon- 
arch could cross the boundaries of the kingdom. Every three years the diet 
was to assemble, and the different classes were expeated to attend, even if not 
especially summoned. The king possessed the_ executive power; but only 
with and within the council of the kingdom, which was to consist of sixteen 
persons chosen from the hereditary nobility of Sweden, who were to advise 
the king, unasked, what the law of the kingdom was, and who were independ- 
ent of him and of all courts of justice, subject only to the council of state, and 
obliged to give an account of themselves only on the occasions when this was 
assembled. In the council of the kingdom the king had two votes and, in 
cases of equal voting, the usual right of a president, but in no case was his 
right of judging to be exercised without, and still less against, the council of 
the kingdom. When a decision was arrived at by the majority of the council 
of the kingdom, the king had to sign; or, failing this, the council was author- 
ized to have the king’s name cut on a stamp, which should be printed at the 
conclusion of a deed, and which should have equal value with the king’s 
written signature. 

In order, moreover, that this servant of the diet and president of the 
council of the kingdom called king, should, at least in the insignificant frip- 
pery of outside pomp, have something in common with the European sov- 
ereigns, the following rights wcie assigned to him, which were his ex clusive 
property: (1) personal inviolability, (2) free rights of jurisdiction o'O^r'Kis'' 
personal court and court servants; (3) the right, at his coronation, to create 
barons and counts, knights and commanders of the royal_ orders. To this 
new constitution, of which we have here only given the mMn outlines, a ter- 
rible clause was appended, winch declared whoso should dare to scheme, or 
undertake, or even contemplate aught against it, should be punished as for 
high treason. 

Thus manifold and oppressive were the conditions which_ attended Ulrica 
Eleonora’s accession to the Swedish throne. In the following year (1720), 
with consent of the assembly, she resigned the crown to her husband, Fred- 
erick I, who had to submit to the same conditions.! 

THE PEACE OP NYSTAD 

The most urgent duty of Ulrica on her accession was to obtain peace; but 
this object could not be accomplished without many painful sacrifices. To 
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George I of Great Britain, as elector of Hanover, she ceded Bremen and* 
Verden, in return for 1,000,000 crowns and the co-operation of a fleet in the 
Baltic. ’ This reinforcement was of the highest advantage to her cause, since 
it enabled, her to obtain more favourable terms from her other enemies. 
Prussia she disarmed by the cession of Stettin, Usedom, Wollin, and that part 
of Pomerania which lies between the Oder and the Peene. Denmark was 
propitiated by a gift of 600,000 
dollars, and even induced to re- 
store Rugen, Stralsund, Wismar, 
with Pomerania north of the 
Peene. 

The czar had still to be paci- 
fied. His demands were large and 
vehement; and when they were 
refused, he ravaged the Swedish 
coast and burned some of the vil- 
lages. The menaces of England, 
however, and the interposition of 
other powers interested in procur- 
ing something like a balance in 
the North, compelled him to ne- 
gotiate. By the Treaty of Nystad, 
he consented to restore Finland, 
,and to pay 2,000,000 crowns, in 
return for the cession of Inger- 
manland, Karelia, and Esthonia, 
Viborg with its territory, and the 
islands of Osel and Dago. He also 
agreed that the Swedish merchants 
linnjeds should immediately export, duty 

(1707-1778) tree, from Reval or Riga, or any 

other port on the Baltic, corn to 
the value of 50,000 roubles. But to Sweden the most advantageous part of 
this treaty was the exchange of prisoners, of whom 150,000 groaned in the 
dominions of the czar. 


REIGN OF FREDERICK I (1720-1761 A.D.) 

The administration of Frederick I was one of great prudence. To reform 
abuses, to render his mines more productive, to encourage trade, to unprove 
the laws, to place the kingdom in a better stafe of defence, were his constant 
objects. Yet he bore, with much secret dissatisfaction, the restrictions which 
had been placed on the royal authority. In his foreign relations, Frederick 
steadily looked to his interests. On the death of his father, in 1730, he suc- 
ceeded to the principality of Hesse-Cassel, and therefore came into cbser 
contact with the empire. This, however, was an evil to Sweden, which, 
from its isolated position and the circumscription of its territories south of 
the Baltic, could have little interest in European matters. The sovereign 
of the petty German state was generally more visible than the monarch of 
Denmark, The enemy which he watched with the most distrust was Russia, 

^ [' Cnrohis Linn/eus (llarl von Ijnnfi) rnnonf; the greatest of naturalists, was born at 
Raaliult, Sweden, and is famous as the foandor of systematic botany.] 
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Ife allied himself with Turkey, with Poland, with any power which dreaded the 
ambition of the autocrat. If Finland had been ceded, the act had been an 
ungracious one; and the location of Russian troops towards the frontier 
rendered necessary the transmission of Swedish armies into that province. 
Sometimes, too, the gold of Russia had its influence over the very senators 
of Frederick. Incensed at a conspiracy in which some officers of the admin- 
istration were deeply implicated, the diet of 1741 declared war against Elussia. !> 
The Swedes wanted to repair the disasters of the Treaty of Nystad by recov- 
ering the numerous provinces they had^ost through it To achieve this end, 
the moment could not have been better chosen, for the Russians were then 
waging a bitter war with Turkey. ’'Besides this, an officer named Sinclair, 
who was serving in the Swedish army, hjj,d been killed in Silesia by a detach- 
ment of Russan troops while returning from a mission of the government tq^ 
Constantinople and Warsaw. It -is true that he was charged with negatT^umg 
an alliance with Poland and Tuikey against Russia; but his murder none the 
less was a flagrant violation of the law of nations 

France recognised these three reasons as valid, and found the majority 
in the estates well disposed to undertake a war which, thanks to the favour- 
able circumstances, ought to restore to Sweden all th%t she had lost. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution of 1720, it was to the estates that the right of declaring 
war belonged, but the estates were divided in opinion, and lost precious time in 
declamations and mti igue, so that by the time they decided to send an advance 
army of six thousand men into Finland, under the command of Baron Bud- 
denbi ock, Russia had already made peace with the sultan. War was then use- 
less so far as the interests of Sweden and France were concerned, and prepara- 
tions were suspended. The moment had passed; but a new occasion soon 
arose. The empress Anna had just died, and Russia seemed absorbed by the 
events following upon her death. France, which was looking for some power- 
ful diversion, undertook to prevent the Russians from taking part m the war, 
which was about to ensue, for the succession of the emperor Charles VI, and 
employed all its Influence with the Swedish estates to obtain a prompt expe- 
dition against Russia. Anarchy was reigning in the estates. The party of 
the caps opposed a strong resistance to that of the hats on the subject of the 
war; and the hats, who were in the majority, accused their opponents of high 
treason, while they voted the question to be submitted to a committee whose 
members were to be chosen from among their own party. As might have 
been expected, the committee pronounced for war, but the favourable mo ment 
had again passed, and by the time war was declared (August 4th, l74i7Tne™ 
Russians had made all their preparations. 

This they proved well by beginning hostilities themselves. Their gen- 
erals, Lacy and Keith, entered Finland, and placed themselves in front of 
the Swedish army_ commanded’ by Count Levenhaupt and Baron Budden- 
brock. The meeting of the two armies took place at Willmanstrand on the 
3rd of September, 1741; and after a terrible struggle the Swedes were put 
to flight. This cruel defeat utterly prostrated Sweden, which did not doubt 
that the Russians would follow up their victory. The victorious army was 
already advancing, when a revolution broke out in the palace at St. Peters- 
burg. The empress Anna had designated the young prince Ivan, her nephew 
and son of Anton Ulrich of Brunswick, as her successor. Ivan was only 
three months old when the empress died, and was then proclaimed czar under 
the regency of Biron. But near to the throne stooa Elizabeth Petrovna, 
daughter of Peter the Great, and everyone felt that a prince of tender years 
was the last thing wanted at that time upon the Russian throne. Elizabeth 
» 
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soon found herself supported by a powerful party, and Prince Ivan was shiat 
up in a fortress. Elizabeth, having obtained possession of the government, 
wished to secure herself in it, and entered into negotiations with the Swedes, 
to whom she offered a truce. This was a fine occasion for the estates to repair 
the harm they had done to Sweden. Perhaps, with the exercise of some tact, 
they might have obtained not only a long truce, but even an honourable 
peace.* They got neither the one nor the other, however, and this because 
they imagined that Russia was going to be forced to make peace, through 
the course of internal events, and vhuld be only too glad to have it at any 
price. Their claims were so absurdly exaggerated that the Russian army 
again entered Finland. The Swedes, dilven back to Helsingfors and entirely 
surrounded by Russians, laid down their arms on the 20th of August, 1742. 
, .,,^6 news of this event filled Stockholm with stupor and fright; the 
estate's? had not realised the mistake they had made until they saw its effects. 
Sweden’s position was becoming more and more precarious. She was now 
entirely at the mercy of her enemy and did not know what new concessions 
she might be obliged to make. Would she not have to cede the whole of 
Finland, and thus lose a third of her possessions? Most fortunately for 
Sweden, grave complics-tions h projps of the future successor to King Fred- 
erick now arose, and distracted Russia from her projects of revenge by drawing 
attention to a danger of great gravity. Denmark, foreseeing the approach- 
ing end of King Frederick, and that he would leave no heir, had put forward 
her own prince royal [as a candidate], and incited a revolt in Dalecarlia, the 
aim of which was the re-establishment of the Union of Kalmar. The Dale- 
carlian peasants took up arms, and set out for Stockholm, which they 
besieged; but the senate and the estates energetically opposed the adoption 
of the Danish prince as heir to Fredeiick I, and the peasants were repulsed. 

Elizabeth, who had been paiticularly frightened by the project of the 
re-establishment of the union*of Sweden and Denmark, now intervened, and 
let it be understood that if she were consulted on the choice of Frederick’s 
successor, the conditions mi^ht be less hard for Sweden. Counsel was taken 
at Stockholm, and it was decided to defer to the wish expressed by the czarina, 
as being infinitely better than the loss of Finland. Russia had always 
favoured the claims of the dukes of Holstein. There was, as a matter of fact, 
a son of the duke of Holstein-Gottorp and Anna Petrovna, eldest daughter 
of Peter the Great. This was Karl Peter Ulrich, who afterwards ruled over 
Russi a as Peter III. But Elizabeth, his aunt, had just made him grand duke 
" 01 Russia, and it was on the morrow of the dav when he had been thus chosen 
to be her successor, that Swedish ambassadors arrived to offer him their 
crown. It was therefore necessary to fall back upon another prince of the 
house of Holstein, Adolphus Frederick, a distant descendant of Charles IX. 
Adolphus Frederick was therefore proclaime'd successor to Frederick, and the 
empress at once sent emissaries to Abo, where a treaty of peace, sufficiently 
favourable to Sweden, was signed in 1743. Elizabeth demanded m the treaty 
only a part of Finland, the province of Kymmenegard, and the fortresses of 
Nyslott, Fredrikshamn, and Willmanstrand. It seems a curious thing that 
Russia should by that treaty have guaranteed the constitution of 1720. This 
was a further proof that the form of government introduced into Sweden after 
the occurrence at Frederikshald could only weaken and lower Russia’s rival. 

After the Peace of Abo, the senate found nothing better to do than to 
condemn to death the two generals Buddenbrock and Levenhaupt, who had 
faithfully executed its o\ra stupid orders. Their heads were cut off as though 
theyffiad been traitors.* 
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REIGN OF ADOLPHUS FBEDEHICK (1751-1771 A.D.) 

Fiederick died in 1751, and as he left no children, Adolphus Frederick, 
duke of Holstein-Gottorp, was elected as his successor — a good pniaie, but 
far trom possessing the energy or grasp of mind which could turn to accoimt 
a foiin of government in which only an overpowering supremacy of mind 
could have accomplished anything really effective. Before he mounted the 
Swedish throne, Adolphus Frederick had, in 1744, wedded Ulrica Louisa, 
the sister of Frederick II, king of Prussi'ri; and from this union sprang three 
sons, Gustavus, Chailes, and Frederick Adolphus. 

Before his coronation, the statt?-council had fettered King Adolphus 
Frederick, by making him sign a docuinciat wherein he swore eternal enmity 
to absolute sovereignty, with the addition that, as Soon as he had signedtius*®. 
oath, the members of the state cohncil were immediately lelcased froifTtnar 
vows of allegiance to him, and all who might contemplate working for the 
reintroduction of sovereignty were to be punished as the abhorred enemies 
and betrayers of him and their country. IVliocvcr desired any secular or 
ecclesiastical office in the kingdom must hist bind himself by an oath against 
absolutism; and, inoieovei, the power possessed by members of the diet did 
not confer authority to increase at their will the power of the reigning 
monarch, but merely the ability sensibly to lestrict it. 

The inevitable in such a form of government had already happened. As 
early as 1726, during the reign of his predecessor. King Frederick I, the diet 
had split into two parties. At the head of one faction stood Coimt Ai’Vid 
Horn, whose suppoiters were called the “caps.” The other party was led 
by Count Charles Gyllenborg, and went by the name of the “hats.” The 
caps felt, and said, that Sweden absolutely needed a period of peace and 
strict economy. Accordingly, they desired pe^^ce with Russia, Prussia, and 
Demnark. The hats, on the contrary, were of opinion that Sweden must 
reconquer the noblest pearls m its crown, Livonia and Finland; Russia was 
Sweden’s natural enemy, and so was Russia’s best ally, France. In their 
earliest strife the caps were inclined towards the court, and supported by 
it; afterwards, the caps were more in sympathy with the republicans, and 
the hats with the court party. 

These two factions now hated, caballed against, and persecuted one 
another — now in open enmity, now in secret intrigue — as bitterly and 
mcessantly as did ever the Guelfs and the Ghibellinos in the Middle Ag^s jn _ 
Italy, or the democrats and the aristocrats in France. Nothing, togive 
a special instance, has equalled the tricks whereby, in the distribution of 
state offices, each party sought to weaken the other, and so make its own 
power supreme. The Swedish pobility was, for the most«part, not rich 
enough to be able to live independently of office, and too proud to support 
itself by honest trade. It naturally happened, therefore, tliat for one office 
there were many candidates Each of the unsuccessful ones loudly protested 
against the injustice exercised. _ He might confidently exjoect that the whole 
of the party at that moment inferior in power would join him in decrying 
the oppression he denounced, and that they eventually should get the upper 
hand would assuredly be to his advantage.? 

Such was the state of affans at home, and in addition, Sweden, contrary 
to her best interests as well as to the whole system of her politics, joined the 
confederacy formed by Russia, Poland, Austria, and France, against the 
king of Prussia, whose rising greatness the court of Vienna had contemplated 
with envy and alarm. Wliile Bohemia, Saxony, and Silesia were the theatre 
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of operations between the contending armies, twenty thousand Swedes had 
marched into Pomciania, under pretence of guaranteeing the Treaty of 
Westphalia, and with the hope of recovering their former possessions in that 
countey. As the Prussians were occupied in other quarters, and defeating 
the Austrians and French in successive engagements, the northern invaders 
took the towns of Demmin and Anklam, reduced the islands of Usedom 
and Wollin, and laid the whole district under contribution, as the garrison 
of Stettin, consisting of ten thousand men, could not leave that important 
fortress m order to check their de^iastations. The important victory which 
Frederick of Prussia gained at Leuthen (December 5, 1757), and the retreat 
of the Russians, who were compelled tto return home for want of provisions, 
enabled General Schwald to con/^uct thirty thousand Prussians into Pom- 
_ erania, where he soon obliged the Swedes to abandon the greater part of 
^iictr^conquests and retire under the carmen of Stralsund Anklam, Demmm, 
and other towns were recovered, the Russian magazines in Poland were 
destroyed; yet no advances towards peace were made by either the court of 
Stockholm or that of St. Petersburg 

At length the protracted storm was happily dissipated by the death of 
the empress Elizabeth and the accession of her nephew Peter III to the 
thione — events which created a total revolution both in the councils and 
the administration of the Russian government. The new czar was a pro- 
found admirer of the gieat Frederick, and he took an early opportunity of 
making pacific overtures to that soveieign. A suspension of arms was signed 
between the two monarchs, which wa* followed by a treaty of peace, con- 
cluded at St. Peteisbuig May 5th, 1702. By this convention, Peter sm- 
rendored all the conquests made in Piussia and Pomerania during the war, 
he renounced the alliance he had contracted against Frederick, and agreed 
to assist him with a body of tioops in Silesia. Sweden, which had expeii- 
enced nothing but defeats and lepulses from aimies greatly inferior to her 
own, folloAved the example of Russia in consenting to a truce with his Prus- 
sian majesty, which prepared the way for the treaty of amity signed at Ham- 
burg on May 22nd of that year, between the two kingdoms.^ 

Meanwhile m Sweden the two parties, the hats and caps, alternately rose and 
sank. In the diet which sat from 1765 to 1767 — that iS; three yeais, instead 
of the legal three months — the caps had the predominance. Wishing to 
make their tiiumph more public, during this diet they gave the Swedish 
nation freedom of the press and of thought — the best gift that can be given 
rSTIiankiiid, but which has often proved dangerous to the giver. Protocols, 
reports, memoranda, leaflets of all kinds, with and without names, were now 
incessantly distributed in the provinces. Although of various kinds and 
tendencies, allrWere alike m the intention to discover the want of skill or the 
danger of the measui’es adopted by the victorious party; and it will be easily 
imderstood that therein all good which that party did was represented in a 
concave glass, and all mistakes magnified. By this means the disePntent 
was spread so universally, and grew to such a height, that King Adolphus 
Frederick was advised to use it to his own advantage. Already in June, 
1756, a previous conspiracy in favour of the court had sought, by an attempted 
revolution, to increase the powmr of the crown; but it was discovered prema- 
turely, and the authors, who were unable to escape, atoned for it with their 
lives. The blood of Horn, and of others with equally great names, flowed 
on the scaffold at Stockholm. Made still more timid by this tragedy, Adol- 
phus Frederick, who by nature was placid rather than bold, had patiently 
acquiesced in his fate. However, on the one side stood his wife, the sister 
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of Fjeclerick the Great, whose high spirit was only too much wrought upon 
by circumstances, and on the other, a son born for greatness, Gustavus — 
to whose mind, at sight of the scorn with which his father was treated, the 
thought, “So they will treat you in the futuie,” penetrated like a liglftning 
flash.! 


Foreign Interference in Sweden * 

It had been the constant policy of Fri'ncc to maintain her superiority in 
the councils of Stockholm, in opposition to Russia and England; and for 
several years the Swedish court might ibe 
called a battle-field on which these foieign 
poweis contended for the mastery, not by 
shedding blood, but in tiying, by ’secret 
intrigues and various means of coiruption, 
to countermine each other’s projects. 

According as these clandestine schemes 
succeedecl, the hat or the cap party alter- 
nately pievaileil; the king, cither from 
want of fii Illness or motives of expediency, 
adhci mg sometimes to the one and some- 
times to the other. 

It ivas the preponderance of French 
agency that had himried Sweden into ‘the 
late unfortunate war, m which she was ex- 
posed not only to defeats, but to an op- 
pressive load of expenses, estimated at 
£3,500,000, which the paltry subsidies 
of her ally contributed but little to 
reduce. Of the annual grants promised by 
France, a large smn remained due; and it 
Avas by threatening to withhold payment 
of these arrears that she contrived so long 
to maintain her ascendency in the Swedish 
diet. At length it was officially announced 
that, if the court of Veisailles did not speedily execute its engagements, a 
British minister would bo leceived at Stockholm. During the Seven YearsJ... . 
War, no envoy from that country had been admitted, in consequence of thiT 
league with Prussia, but now Sir John Goodricke was despatched in that 
capacity, and through his co-opcration with the Russian ambassador the caps 
became the triumphant party The effect of this change was fiie conclusion 
of a new treaty of amity and commerce (1776) between these three states 
respectively, in which it was stipulated tliat the subjects of each should en]oy 
in their several kingdoms, ports, and havens, all the reciprocal advantages 
and immunities granted to the most favoured nations. Fiance, after ten 
years of intrigue and a vast sacrifice of blood and treasure, thus beheld her 
primary object thwarted, and the political supremacy for which she had 
struggled, monopolised by her enemies. But neither the loss of her influence, 
nor the new combination of power against her, could eradicate her desire of 
dominating over Sweden. 

The duke de Choiseul, then minister for foreign affairs, was determined 
to reassert her ascendency at all hazards. Having failed in one project, he 
invented another, and sought to govern under the name of Frederick Adol- 
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phus. The scheme was at once daring and ingenious, embracing thcyibold 
design of rendering the king absolute, and restoring to the crown all the 
prerogatives it had lost. Louis XV had endeavoured to implicate the Swedes 
in tire war between Russia and the Porte; but as the sovereign was entirely 
dependent on the estates, which were then swayed by the party adverse to* 
the inteiests of France, it became necessary to attempt a change in the con- 
stitution The prospect of augmented power, and the influence of the queen, 
prevailed with his majesty to favour the enterprise of the French minister. 
The duke de Clioiseul so far carrij-d his point as to obtain the predominance 
in the diet of the hat or royalist party; but the more difficult task still 
remained, to procure the sanction of the diet to any proposal for subverting 
the constitution, particulaily as,.the suggestion of such an alteration in that 
assembly was declaredoto be high treason. 

^~^s a last effort, the partisans of France made a secret proposal that force 
should be used to subvert the constitution of Sweden; but the moderation 
of Adolphus Frederick would not allow him to countenance that experiment. 
Tliis obstacle, however, was speedily removed by the death of that excellent 
prince (February 12th, 1771), and the completion of the scheme begun under 
the father was accoijaplished by the bold and artful policy of the son. 


; GtrsTAVTJS III AND THE REVOLUTION OP 1772 

Gustavus III, who next ascended ihe throne, was then in France, having 
undertaken a journey to that country with a view to obtain the performance 
of her pecuniary engagements. The acquisition of the regal dignity gave 
an unexpected success to the negotiation. A promise was obtained from 
the French court to pay Sweden 1,500,000 livres annually, and to furnish the 
means of supporting the FTench party at the ensuing diet Count Scheffer, 
who had been despatched to Paris to communicate the intelligence of his late 
majesty’s death, had the address, by representing to Louis XV the deplorable 
situation to which the finances of the kingdom were reduced by the with- 
holding of payment of the subsidies so long due, to procure an order for imme- 
diately licmidating a considerable portion of the arrears.^ 

King Gustavus III made_ has entry into Stockholm on May 30th, 1771, 
amidst the acclamations of his people. After the reign of two Geiman mock- 
^kings, he was the first monarch who was a native of the country and a Swede 
*aTheart, and who spoke to his Swedish subjects in their mother tongue. He 
was, moreover, condescending and eloquent as no sovereign of that country 
had been within the memory of living man. 

The diet assembled on the 13th of June. “It is the proud ambition of my 
life,” thus the king addressed the estates, “to be the first citizen of a free 
nation. Not in pomp, nor in absolute power, but in concord and love, does 
the happiness of a people consist.” But the diet did as all its predecessors 
had done. A scandalous quarrel between the hats, who ruled the nobility, 
and the caps, who dominated the other three estates, surged to and fro tlirough 
eight months of tmmilt and clamom* — a spectacle enacted as if by com- 
mand, to exhibit once more to the whole world the hideous disorder of a 
coinmonwealth corroded through and through by the spirit of faction, and 
which was turned to account by skilful pens to prophesy through the press 
that Sweden would share the fate of Poland, imless she had timely recourse 
to the saving standard of monarchy. At the beginning of 1772, a Stockholm 
paper which had a wide circulation proclamied: “It is time for us to think 
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of tlie morrow. We are menaced by the fate of Poland, but we may find a 
Gustavus Adolphus even yet. What is to blame for the unhappy fate of 
Poland? The inutabihty of the law, the perpetual abasement of the sower 
.of the crown, with its inevitable consequence, the intermeddling of powerful 
neighbours in home affairs. Sweden i.s safe from such a doom as long as we 
do not prove false to our king and country; we have an ancient countjy to 
defend, and a great king to save. Fellow.citizens! If the memory of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus .still lives in your hearts,? oh turn to his grave! From his 
aslies a voice goes forth that cries to each'^onc of you, ‘The hour is come at 
last'”’ j 

After eight months of offensive brawling, the estates had at length got 
the new act of security into shape; and th/kuig was to be crowned on May 
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29th, after it was signed. But while the caps were revelling in the proud 
consciousness of victory over the hats, the king was laying the mine which 
blow them all up. With his brothers, Piinccs Charles ancl Frederick 
Adolphus, and some enterprising officers of the army, among whom Coloacl * 
bprengporten and Captain Helhchnis were conspicuous, he had concerted the 
plan which was put into execution on August 12th, 1772, when the last-named 
officer paraded the three hundred men who formed tiic garrison of the fortress 
of Christians tad in Skdne, ancl reacl«out a manifesto repudiating allegiance to 
the ‘so-called estates of the kingdom” because they had trodden law and 
justice undeifopt, and had given the nation over to misery and famine, and 
the king’s majesty to shame and dishonour “The way is open, brave 
Swedes r ' — such were the concluding words of the proclamation " so long as 

our king and country do not receive their due, each one of us will rather die 
tlian lay down his arms. Come to us, convince yourselves of the smeerity 
of our intentions, and then make common cause with us.” According to a 
preconcerted arrangement, the first person to get wind of this insun'ection 
was Prince Charles, who was at Karmrona, and who promptly collected five 
regiments to save the king from a pretended conspiracy, which was supposed 
to be impending over him and the constitution. 

tVliile the secret committee at Stockhohn wnijS endeavoimng to quell the 
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tumult by issuing tardy orders, the king played the ing6nu with frigid com- 
posure, drew embroidery patterns for ladies of the court, went to the opera 
on th^ evening of the 18th of August, and afterward held a brilliant reception 
at the palace, jested and trifled, like the most simple-minded of mortals. - 
On the morning of the 19th, he mounted his horse, rode tc? the armoury, 
collected the guards who were pr^eparing to take their turn on duty, and 
led them in person to the palace. . In the guard-room he made an affecting 
speech to the officers of the troo]|s just coming on duty, and those about 
to go off, and concluded by asking Ihem whether they were willing to support 
the enterprise he had taken in hani^ for the good of his country and the 
deliverance of himself and aU good Swedes from further oppression at home 
and abroad, and to taka an oath 1;o that effect to his majesty the king alone, 
’^li.lmt two of his hearers took the oath;, the king tied a white handkerchief 
round his left arm, and the officers followed his example. Orders were 
immediately issued for surrounding the hall of the council of state with a 
guard, which should allow no one in or out. The king then paraded the 
assembled troops, repeated what he had already said to the officers : the men 
liailed it with applause, and cried, “ God save Gustavus III! ” 

As it had been in^ront of the palace, so it was in the city when the king 
rode through the streets, his drawn sword in his hand, bowing graciously 
to right and left; troops and citizens alike greeted him with a storm of cheers. 
The secret committee dispersed in haste; the council of state never stiiTed; 
while the king distributed powder an^ shot among the soldiers, and posted 
cannon in front of the palace, on the biidges, and at the city gates, with 
gunners beside them with lighted matches in their hands. All the adminis- 
trative colleges and the admiralty had done homage already, when the king 
received, first, the new oath of fealty from the whole body of magistrates, 
in the guild haU, and, then, nt noon, the congratulations of the foreign ambas- 
sadors, whom he had invited to dinner at the palace In a couple of hours, 
and without shedding a single drop of blood, he had overthrown a govern- 
ment of hu-elmg ranters and craven praters who did not venture to opipose 
him by so much as a word; and on the 20th he assembled all the citizens 
of Stockholm, in order that he might take the royal oath of fidelity to his 
people, and receive the oath of allegiance from them. The final act of the 
revolution followed next day, when the king received the estates in the 
assembly hall of the diet, round which the grenadiers and cannon were ranged 
onrevery side, and after administering a sharp rebulce to the spirit of faction 
by which Sweden had hitherto been distracted and disgraced, caused a new 
constitution, consisting of fifty-seven articles, to be read — a constitution 
that bore no'^ the slightest resemblance to that of 1720, which he had sworn 
to respect, but nevertheless accorded weR with his promise to establish no 
form of despotism. For, in substance, the new fundamental law of the state, 
which the estates accepted without debate and with touching unanimity, 
established a monarchy limited by wise laws imposed by itself. 

The main provisions of the new constitution w^ere as follows' (1) The 
estates of the kingdom to subsist as before; no new law^s to be made nor old 
laws repealed without their concurrence (Art. 40), but the kuig alone to 
determine wdien and where the diet shall assemble (Art. 38) ; the estates to 
concern themselves solely with the matters submitted to them by the king 
(Art. 49); and no diet to last longer than three months (Art. 46). (2) The 

king to appoint the councillors of state, who are responsible to him alone; 
the councillors to advise him in matters in which he shall confer with them 
(Art. 4) ; but to have no mojie than a consultative voice, and the decision to 
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le&t with the king alone (Art. 8) (3) The king to have the prerogative of 

concluding armistices, peace, and offensive and defensive alliances (Ai’t 6) ; 
likewise the right of waging a defensive war on his own absolute authority 
(Ai't 45); an offensive war, only with the consent of the estates (Aft 48). 
(4) The cxistipg taxes to remain in force until new ones have been agreed upon 
(Art. 46) ; in tlie event of war, the king to be at liberty to take any measures 
conducive to the good of the state, pa|ticularly m the matter of levying 
taxes. (5) The supreme command of thfe forces by land and sea to pertain 
to the king alone. 

At six-and-twcnty the nephew of Frederick the Great had given proof 
of an unusual combination of piudcnch and energy, and those who had hold 
no metliods beneath them m their attack^ on the king and his party, could 
not fairly complain of his duplicity and hi each of faith. The factions hacLr- 
raged together, nsing the dungeon,' the lack, and the head.sman’s axe argamst 
all who would have put an end to the heinous corruption of the body politic 
by strengthening the monaichy; the monarch who bioke their dominion 
needed only to sliow his w'capona, only to draw his sword, and the cowardice 
that waits upon an evil con.scieiico did the rest. A couple of arrests of a few 
hours duration was the whole extent of the force required for the victory of 
the 19th of August « 

In a few years Gustavus is said to have repented of his liberality in regard 
to the constitution. That his powers were more limited than he intended 
is proliably true , but they were larger than pleased such people as were in 
the interest of the Russian empress. •He always looked with anxiety towards 
the east. In ] 777, he paid a formal visit to Catherine II, whose intentions 
respecting him he was desirous to fathom; but she was impenetrable; and 
though he was magnificently entertained, and, in return, acceded to the armed 
neutrality, tlieie was no good-will between th^m She ever regretted the 
decline of her influence over a kingdom which she had been accustomed to 
regard in the light of a province, the other, aware of the sentiment and 
apprehensive of future intrigues, could not assume a cordiality which he did 
not feel.6 

Gustavus, as Schlosscr? says, had at last introduced law and order into 
Sweden; but otherwise he did more for court festivals, masked balls, theatres, 
architectural structures, and a Fiench genre of literature, on which enormous 
sums weie wasted, than for the benefit of the people, and he even imposed 
greater restrictions on the press than those exi, sting under the oligarchy he had 
overturned. In the middle of the 18th century, the Swedish masons hacf dis- 
covered that f he English masonry, which had found its way in among them, 
was too simple and humble, and they longed for greater splendour and pomp, 
secrets and elaborations The fantastic king endeavoured t® supply these 
suppo,sed needs by working out a new Swedish system, made up from the 

f enuine masonry and what was understood lay the tcrm_ “Rosiciuciamsm,” 
ut in particular from the system of Clermont; and in this creation the wiit- 
ings and teachings of the mystic Swedenborg may not have been without their 
effect. P 

From the year 1777 Gustavus entered on a path which Catherine II 
must have been pleased to see him tread; and she therefore did everything 
in her power to encom’age him in his folly. He strove to imitate her splen- 
dour, without being possessed of her means, and wished, like her, to become a 
patron and protector of the fine arts. In reference to the empress of Russia, 
indeed, Gustavus III of Sweden played no very honourable part. He con- 
descended to accept her presents, and received her acts of politeness with 
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gratitude, and afterwards wished to play the hero and measure his strength 
with heis. 

If we ascribe ever so much of the reproaches thiown upon the king to 
intrigued and to the calumnies of that portion of the high nobility which was 
humbled in 1772, still his extravagance on his journeys and pi fetes and 
balls, 9 peras and plays, jousting and ostentation, with the arts and artists, 
was proof enough that the proceeds of his hateful brandy monopoly, which his 
extravagance had impelled him to liiake in 1775, would not long suffice to 
meet those deficiencies which his ^'aste and extravagance had caused in 
the finances of the kingdom. 9 ^ 

EUSpIAN WAlfe OP GUSTAVUS III 

The'treaties which Sweden formed with the Porte, though chiefly designed 
for commercial objects, also gave umbrage to the empress, who wished to 
engross the wealth, no less than the 
power, of the North. IVlicn, in 1787, the 
sultan declared war against her, Gus- 
tavus did the same, without consulting 
the diet. That war was not agreeable 
to the nation, still less to that portion 
of it in the interests of Russia — the 
nobles and leading burghers who were 
pensioned by Catherine. Even the 
moderate of all parties were dissatisfied 
with the power thus claimed by the 
king, but the armaments sailed. While 
the land forces reduced several fortresses 
in Russian Finland, a fleet of twenty 
sail, under the duke of Sodermanland, 
the king’s brother, appeared off Kron- 
stadt, and thiew St. Petersburg itself 
into consternation. The reduction of 
Predrikshamn, which may be called 
one of the outworks of the Russian 
capital, was the great object of Gua- 
^ tavus ; but to his inexpreissible mortifica- 

tion, *many of his officers refused to march any farther, alleging as the reason 
that, by the Swedish constitution, they could not join in_a war which the 
nation had not sanctioned. In vain did he remonstrate ; in vain arrest the 
officers, and se»d them to be tried at Stockholm: their example influenced 
the rest, and he was compelled to suspend liis operations. His disquietude 
was increased by the hostilities of the Danes, who, at the call of the empress 
their ally, invaded Sweden, penetrated into Vestergotland, and laid siege to 
Gothenburg. The result might have been more serious had not England, 
Holland, and Prussia, ever intent on the balance of European power, forced 
the two kings of Demnark and Sweden to sign a truce. 

That Gustaxms should be incensed with this failure of his hopes was 
natm'al; and he determined to set at rest the dispute as to his right of making 
peace or war, by wresting from the estates its formal recognition. The 
measui’es which he submitted were embodied in the Act of Security, and 
included some other declarations which he wished to be made. By the 
three inferior orders the act was sanctioned; but the nobles withheld their 
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consent. He then contended that, as the bill was not legislative but merely 
declaratory, and had been received by three-fourths of the orders, it would 
hai'e the force of law if signed by the president, without the consent of the 
nobles. The president concurred in this view of the case, and s^ned it. 

With his4ncreased prerogative.^ or lather, with their amplified declaration, 
Gustavus now hoped to push the" war against Russia with new vigour. In 
the fiist campaign, the fortune of the ivfir was nearly balanced, both^n Fin- 
land and on the deep. In the next, thejadvaiitage was manifestly on the side 
of Sweden. In one naval action he car^tured or destroyed forty-two vessels 
of the enemy. Both parties, being desetted by their allies, inclined for peace ; 
and it was concluded in 1790, in thd camp near the bank of the ICymmene. 
They restored their conquests and their, pi isoners, so that things remained 
exactly as they were before the war. In two years Russia and Turlc^ji- 
agreed to articles of pacification.’ That portentous event, the Fienoh Revo- 
lution, made all Europe hasten towards a reconciliation, that the progress of 
the new power might be watched and resisted. 

From the fiist appearance of that change, the chivalry of Gustavus induced 
him to propose some magnificent design for the benefit of the French royal 
family. He was also anxious for the goneial intcucst of thrones; and he 
was easily persuaded to become the head of a European coalition against 
principles ami measures which struck at the root of all security. With a 
laige army of Swedes and Russians, he was to land in Normandy and march 
at once on Pans- on the south, France was to be invaded by the Spaniards; 
while, in the east, the Austiians, the Sardinians, and other allies were to be 
equally active. These combined operations were to be directed by Gustavus 
who, in conjunction with the emperor Leopold, was adopting the most effectual 
measures for success, when Leopold paid the debt of nature, in less than a 
month after the signature of the treaty. In ^ foitmght more, the king him 
self was assassinated at a ball. 


TRAGIC END OF GUSTAVUS III 

The author of the deed, Anckarstrom, was traced, arrested, tried, and 
executed; but he had accomplices who did not suffer the extreme penalty, 
and of whom some were nominally punished. This circumstance, coupled 
with the little zeal shown for his memoiy by his brother, the duke of Soder- 
mauland (regent during the minority of his .son, Gustavus IV), and with other 
events, caused the Swedes themselves to believe that the nearest of hfS kins- 
men were privy to the deed, that the Jacobins of Paris had no participation 
in it; and that the discontented nobles were equally innocent of it. It may 
be, however, that all these paitics were, more or less, implicated in it; and 
that the duke, seeing the agitation of men’s minds, placed himself at the head 
of the movemerit, though he directed its operations unseen. 

Connected with this tragedy are some facts given by Laing in his Tour 
in Sweden: “The assassin Anckarstrom appears to have had no injuries to 
avenge, to have been no political or religious fanatic, no madman, but simply 
a cold-blooded murderer, who had miscalculated the political position or 
wishes of those who would gain by his crime, and the circumstances on which 
he had relied for his escape and their protection and secret favour. He shot 
the king at a masquerade in the Opera House, about midnight, on the 16th 
of March, 1792.” In a recent Swedish publication the following anecdote is 

E 'ven, which points out the direction public suspicion has taken : When the 
ng felt himself wounded, his first care was to send his confidential page 
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De Besche to communicate the event to bis brother, the duke of Sodcrmair- 
land; probably, says the writer, to ascertain how deeply wounded the fra- 
ternal heart would be by the tidings. The duke’s couit establishment had 
supped and retired at an eaily hour, as usual, and his chamberlain, who slept 
in the anteroom, wished to prevent De Besche from going into- the duke’s 
sleeping apartments, as his royal highness had long before retired to rest. 
De BesShe, having the king’s oiders? persisted in going in, and found the 
duke, not undicssed and in bed, but ^rrayed in his full state unifoim as high 
admiial — his blue riband on, his swmd and feathered hat in leadmess on a 
stool beside him — with wax candlesdighted on the tables and sitting on a 
softi, awaiting, as the writer expresses 
it, the calls ot providence Such sus- 
picions aie often adopted, because they 
solve circumstances not otherwise ex- 
plicable, and because the situation and 
charactei of the individual admit the 
possibility or piobability of his guilt. 
The king had long been married with- 
out issue, and his brother was consid- 
ered heir to the crown. The birth of 
Gustavus’ son, on the 1st of November, 
1778, put an end to projects reckoned 
upon as a certainty. The peculiarity 
of Niis position might give rise to the 
suspicion; and the subsequent actions 
of the duke furnishing nothing to refute 
and something to confirm it, the de- 
^ , moralised state, also, of the Swedish 
\ court rendering nothing evil incredible, 
\ \ the suspicion still attaches to this per- 
sonage. 

ble was regent during his nephew’s 
minority, and one act of his govern- 
abolp Frederick mdnck. Friend oe ment marks liis character. His late 
ousTAVDs III OF Sweden brother’s personal friend, a general 

(1749-1831) Annfeld, was condemned, while ab- 

sent, for treason; and the countess Mag- 
dalena*Rudensk61d — a young lady of great beauty, the daughter of an old 
friend of his father, brought up at the court of his own sister, and who it was 
known had rejected his licentious addresses — was condemned as an accom- 
plice in the treasMi of her friend or lover. General Armfeld, and punished, by 
the duke’s special command, wuth the pillory and imprisonment for life in the 
common house of correction. The young king, on coming of age, restored the 
parties to their honours and estates. Suspicion can scarcely injure such a 
character. Many small circumstances during the minority and subsecpient 
seventeen years of Gustavus IV’s reign indicate the wall of this uncle, if a safe 
pd unsuspected way could be found, to seize the crown. During the regency 
inquiries were secretly made of the physicians, it is stated, with regard to the 
mental capacity and faculties of the young king; as Gustaiois displayed in 
infancy much of that singularity of character -which marked his future life. 
Absurd reports were also industriously circulated that he was not the off- 
spring of the late king, but of an adulterous amour of the queen with a Colonel 
Munk, to whom he bore a resemblance. It was even whispered that the duke 
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®f Soderraanland had incontrovertible proofs of the facts in his hands, but 
from motives of delicacy did not produce them, and rather renounced the right 
to the Clown than unveil the family dishonour. English travellers of repute, 
such as Wraxall, have not scrupled to adopt and circulate this talc,,-?evidently 
got up to s^rve a court intrigue.ti Subsequent events sufficiently pioved that 
the duke of Sodermanland had n'o such delicacy or consideration for his family 
honoui- in his character. On this subpict we will not decide. Let the reader 
diaw his own inference. 

The character of Gustavus was not, without greatness On his death-bed 
(he lingered twelve days], he evidently attributed the deed to a political 
conspiracy; begged that the autho?-s might not be punished; and expressed 
a hope, that noiv, when he was about, to leave all sublunary things, theie 
would be a reconciliation of paitics Heroic, enterprising, a great patroa.jif 
literature, science, and the arts, he would have been idolised, but for his 
selfish ambition and the mi.\tuie of duplicity and violence wdth which he 
restored arbitrary power.** 




CHAPTER XIII 


DENMARK IN THE EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH 
CENTURIES 

We have seen that in 1699 the reigning king of Denmark, Frederick I\’’, 
was tempted by the youth of Charles XII of Sweden to invade the dominions 
of his ally the duke of Holstein. Frederick was little aware of the spirit of his 
opponent. We have seen how Charles, determined to strike at once at his 
enemy’s capital, lost no time in crossing the narrow sea between Sweden and 
Denmark, and in investing the city of Copenhagen; how the inhabitants in 
alarm appealed to the humanity of the young monarch, and that the result 
was the speedy conclusion of peace, with the payment of a sum of money to 
the Swedes. Taught by this lesson, the Danish government remained neutral 
in the following years, when the course of events led Charles and his army 
into Poland and Saxony. After the defeat of Charles at the battle of Pultowa, 
in the year 1709, and his subsequent flight into Turkey, the king of Denmark 
eagerly embraced flie opportunity of renewnng.hostihties with Sweden, and 
invaded both Holstein in the south and the province of Skane to the north. 

Skdne was badly provided with troops, but it had officers trained in one 
of the best military schools of the age, and a peasantry full of national anti- 
pathy to the Danes. The result was a spirited attack on the invading army, 
followed by its defeat and precipitate flight into Denmark. The wmr was 
then carried on with alternate success in different parts — in Pomeiania, in 
Holstein, and in Norway; until at last the military career of Charles XII 
came unexpectedly to a close, in the end of 1718 Some time afterwards 
negotiations were opened between Sweden and Denmark, under the media- 
tion of England, and ended in 1720 in a definitive treaty of peace, concluded 
at Stockholm. It w'as then that Sweden lost all the advantages gained since 
the Peace of Westphalia, and that George I of England as elector of Han- 
* 413 
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, over, Prussia, and Peter the Great shared with Denmark the spoil of Sweden. 
From that time no danger threatened Denmark from the side of its neigh- 
bour, though the cessation of the rivalry was more perceptible in the decline 
of Sweden than in the progress of Denmark. The Danish gover/fiment had 
now amp^e experience of the Sacrifices attendant on war, and of the expe- 
diency, tc\ a state of such limited power, of avoidmg political collisions. _ It 
consequently adopted a peace policy, to which it has almost Sver since 
endeavoured to adheie.6 '' 

A narrow-minded and gloomy piiritanisin held Christian VI (1730-1746) 
aloof from his people, who never lepobed confidence in him; while the extrav- 
agant tastes of his queen, Sophia ildagdalena, threw the finances of the king- 
dom into disoider, and a militia law, ^nacted in 1733, rendered the lot of the 
peasantry even more melancholy than it had hitherto been under the constant 
oppression of aristocratic i ule. ’ Nevertheless, his reign was not wholly unmeri- 
torious. Among the .services it lendered to the country, wc may mention 
the revival of tlie University of Copenhagen, which had lapsed into utter 
decay; the reform of the higher schools, and the establishment of national 
and city schools; the institution of a bank of issue, exchange, and loan; a 
fire insurance society, and a general widows’ insuiance fund, the introduction 
of factories and manufactuies; the promotion of tiade; and, more especially, 
an extremely active solicitude for the efficiency of the navy, which was doubled 
by Count Danneskjold Samsoe and Admiral Sulim (father of the historian), 
and raised to thirty ships of the line and sixteen frigates. 

Under the jovial and amiable King Fiederick V (1746-1766), a complete 
transfoimation took place. The court flung aside its monkish garb, and 
gave the people in town and country liberty to sing and dance and indulge 
in the old traditional popular sports, which had been prohibited in the pre- 
vious reign. The Copenhagen theatre restored to the stage the comedies in 
which Ludvig Holbeig, Denmark’s first national poet (1684-1754), had held 
up the mirror to ins fellow countrymen. Count Johann Hartwig Ernst von 
Beriistorff, an admirable minister, established friendly relations with Sweden, 
steered his country prudently through the perils and temptations of the Seven 
Years’ War, and had the good fortune to e.scape, by the sudden dethronement 
of Peter III, the war with Russia which would otherwise have been inevi- 
table. This minister looked upon the fostering of nation.al industries as his 
peculiar task, and actually stimulated them to a certain degree of artificial 
prosperity, by prohibiting the importation of one hundred and fifty kinds of 
merchandise. Moie beneficial results accrued from a commeiciSl policy 
which opened the Mediterranean to the Danish flag, hitherto excluded from 
those waters, by means of conunercial treaties with Algiers, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, Genoa, Naples, and the sultan. An East India cosipany carried on a 
very profitable trade with th^’East Indies, while the West Indian trade began 
to flourish only after the monopoly of the company which exploited the sugar 
plantations in Santa Cruz had been abolished. The king brilliantly distin- 
guished himself as a Maicenas of laarmng and the fine arte, taking not Bcrn- 
storff alone, but Count Moltke and Eiic Pontoppidan, the learned vice-chan- 
cellor of the University of Copenhagen, into council in the matter. From 
Gennany he brought the pulpit-orator Johann Andreas Ci-amer, and his 
friend the poet Klopstock, the naturalists Oeder and Kratzenstein, the peda- 
gogue Basedow, and the historian Johann Heinrich Schlegel. Karsten Nie- 
buhr, the father of the historian, made Ins famous travels in Egypt and 
Arabia at the expense of the Danish government. The academy for the 
soixs of noblemen at Soro, which had been closed since 1665, was again opened 
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by the help of a munificent donation from the poet Holberg, and became thft 
scene of the labours of a large body of distinguished Danish scholars. A 
society of the fine arts came into being at Copenhagen, a Norwegian scientific 
society at Trondhjem. The king founded tire Frederick hospital at Copen- 
hagen, and Oeder laid out a botanic gardeif in the vicinity of tht town. In 
his House of Education the king haddwo llundred and sixty bo/s, the sons 
of poor parents, brought up and taught, free of charge, between the ages of 
five and sixteen. 1 

Prom the economic magazine which Pontoppidan was allowed to edit free 
of censorship, from 1757 to 1764, wen*i forth the impulse to that intellectual 
« movement which never rested till, 
towards the end of the century, it 
had completed the work of emanci- 
pating the peasantry, to which 
even Frederick V lent no direct aid 
by statutory reforms. Thus the 
Danish monarchy, which had been 
absolute de ]ure for more than a 
hundred years, had only exerted 
its absolute authority within 
strictly defined limits, and had by 
no means adequately fulfilled its 
most sacred duty, the protection 
-of the weak and wrongfully op- 
pressed. Open conflict between 
the monarchy and the aristocracy 
was avoided by a tacit compromise 
of which eight hundred thousand 
/ peasant seifs were the victims^ — 

X slaves, as a competent Danish 

fhedeuick V judge says of this period, whose 

( 1723 - 1700 ) lot was to bc born to suffer with- 

out guilt, to labour without re- 
ward, to roll the stone of Sisyphus, to draw water in the vessel of the 
Danaides, and to endure the thirst of Tantalus. And yet the experiments 
made by certain magnanimous noblemen of German descent, in the emanci- 
pation of their own serfs, had been crowned with such brilliant success that 
every thinking landowner ought to have followed their example for the sake 
of his own interest. Conspicuous among these few was Count Hans von 
Rantzau, who, in 1739, abolished serfdom and villein service on his magnifi- 
cent state of Ascheberg, on the banks of the_ Lake of Ploen; converted his 
peasantry into a herechtary tenantry; and in the year 1766 was able to 
demonstrate — as the result of twenty-seven years’ experience — that the 
peasants had thereby become well-to-do, industrious, and well-conducted 
members of society, while, in spite of all his outlay on new houses, draught 
cattle, etc., he himself drew a far larger income than before. 

Enthusiasm for peasant emancipation, in theory, had already become the 
fashion in enlightened circles by the time that, after a long illness, Freder- 
ick V died (January 14th, 1766), and was succeeded by his son Christian VII, 
who was then seventeen years of age, and one of the most singular beings 
ever fated to wear a crown. Endowed wnth striking beauty of feature, great 
physical strength and mental vivacity, he early became a favourite with 
those who hold that felicitous inspirations betoken intellectual maturity, that 
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eloquent conversation in, it may be, one or two foreign languages argues a 
basis of solid learning, and who take certain courtly graces as evidence of 
thorough good breeding. But, even when he was twelve years old, the best 
of his tutors, Reverdil of Waatland, noted an uncanny contrariety temper 
in him. variable as an April day,ilhe alternated between wild spirits and pro- 
found moreVeness, vehement des-]re and indolent weakness of will. Vain to 
foppery, as guasi-geniuses are apt to bej he desired to shine in every possible 
sphere, but his ambition aimed no higner than that of an actor who is sure 
of applause. As crown prince, it was 'his 
greatest giief that he would one dayJbe 
king: a vague presentiment warned him 
that a king must work, and work of eveiy 
kind was abhorrent to him. When ChriV 
tian actually became king, Reyerdil in- 
dulged in the illusion which he has re- 
corded in the words, “I was pleased to 
observe how my seventeen-year-old pupil 
consoled him, self for the misfoituncol be- 
ing king, by hopes of the good he could 
do,” Christian VII, however, did nothing 
that duty required of him, and everything 
that was unworthy of a king 

In the hope of diverting him from the 
undignilied courses to which he had aban- 
doned himself m the company of worth- 
less associates, the ministers, who still re- 
tained the offices they had held under his 
father, married him to Caroline Matilda, 
sister of George III of England, a lovely 
and sprightly princess, hfteen years of age, 
who bestowed her hand upon him on the 
Sth of November, 1766. The marriage 
brought about no reformation, and the Jouann ii'iiiddrioh sthuensee 
follies the king perpetrated day and night < 1737 - 1772 ) 

suggested to the ministers the idea ot im- 
proving his mind by foreign travel. He started on his tour in May, 1768, 
accompanied by his bosom friend. Count Hoick; but alter recklessly spend- 
ing a vast amount of money in London and Paris, he came back in Ja"huary, 
17'6U, as sick m body and mind as when he went. 

THE ADMINISTE.VriON OF STRUENSEE 

Christian, however, brought with him a young physieian-in-ordinary 
Johann Friedrich Stiuensee by name, whose acquamtance he had made at 
Altona. To the amazement of the whole court, this man effected an immedi- 
ate change in the situation. The king and queen became a united couple; 
the former was all at once as gentle and yielding as he had been harsh and. 
intractable, while the latter overcame the aversion with which misery had 
inspired her, governed her husband, and gave her heart to the man who had 
taught her to love him, that through her he might rule the king and the 
country. 

Equally indispensable to them both, Struensee was appointed the king’s 
reader and the queen’s private secretary, in the spring of 1770. He lived in 
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the palace, and followed the royal pair like their shadow on every excursion 
they made; the queen had no pleasure nor hfe apart from him, and aban- 
doned herself to her passion as freely as though no cloud could ever dim the 
smiling4reaven of her fust love. On the pleasure tour which the inseparable 
trio made in Holstein in the summer of 1^70, she seemed absobtely intoxi- 
cated — she had often forgotten that shefwas a queen, but nAv she forgot 
that she was a woman. She appem^d in public in male attire; she was per- 
petually to be seen at the side of her beloved Struensee, on horseback or 
afoot; and, ui the autumn of the safne year, the latter suddenly dropped the 
part of a favoured courtier to grasp ftie helm of the state. By an order of the 
13th of September, the worthy mimsteiiBernstorff was dismissed with the ut- 
most suddenness; and on the following day an edict was published, which was 
nothing less than the announcement of a complete breach with previous usage 
and precedent. The royal edict of September 14th, 1770, abolished the 
censorship of the press, and granted it unrestricted freedom — an unexampled 
proceeding, which was received in Denmark with blank amazement and 
greeted with a veritable chorus of acclamation by Liberals everywhere. Vol- 
taire celebrated it in a poetical letter to his majesty the king of Denmark. 
On the 24th of Septerqjier, the press edict was followed by the repeal of the 
oppressive tax upon salt, and this in its turn by the abolition of the so-called 
“third holy days” at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, and of six other 
church festivals. _ On the same day, a strict regulation was issued to check 
the abuses practised in connection with i eversions of offices by the appoint- 
ment of unfit persons; on the 10th of November, the administrative colleges 
were admonished to confine themselves to exhaustice preliminary delibera- 
tions, and to leave the ultimate decision in all affairs to the king; and on the 
31st of December, the duty of obseiving laconic brevity and unreserved can- 
dour in the proposals and arguments brought under discussion was enjoined 
upon them. A more decisive blow was aimed at the existing system by the 
abolition (December 27th) of the privy council, which was superseded by 
government by the king’s cabinet. On the same day, a whole senes of im- 
pediments to marriage, some of them insurmountable and some only to be 
set aside by money payments, were simply abrogated. Thus, the latter half 
of the memorable year of 1770 ended with a quantity of profitable innova- 
tions, such as no Danish government had ever bestowed upon the country 
in so short a space of time. 

The oii^inal author of all tlie.se measures was Struensee, whom the king 
foUo'^ed blindly. He was a man who saw, with the unbiassed vision of a 
foreigner, all the rotten places m the state of Denmark, and could make the 
saving incision in the right spot with the steady hand of a practised sur- 
geon. He was-not a creative genius: his ideas were neither comprehensive 
nor particularly novel; in everything thaVlie wrote and did we recognise, 
now the type of Prussian absolutism, now the school of French enlightenment 
and the educational wisdom of Housseau, His method, too, suffers from 
grievous defects. We must not blame the reformer of thirty-three too severely 
for the heedless haste with which he often acted; his power was wholly based 
on the love of the weak wife of an utterly worthless king, and he had need of 
haste to work while it was yet day. Far worse faults were: his obvious lack of 
any homogeneous plan; the unnecessary way in which he provoked the sus- 
ceptibilities of the Danes, even in mattei-s in which no harm could have been 
done by considering them; and the fact that, at the height of his power, he 
did all he could to put weapons in the hands of his enemies, and nothing to 
protect himself against a sudden reveise. In such matters as the reform of 
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okk abuses, tlie invention of simple and workable methods, the utilisation 
of ttie best rnateiiai at his command, the thoughtful consideration of points 
which invariably elude the notice of an unreasoning bureaucracy, and the 
superintendence of all those things which a paternal monarchy, in t^e best 
sense of the jvord, regards as falliiSg within the sphere of its duty, Struensee 
displayed an Acuteness of judgm^it and a reforming energy such as Den- 
mark had never known, and lor which the country owes him a debt of griftitude 
to this day. He could not have taken the vigorous line he took with such 
intrepidity, except by the help of the feareless optimism which manifested 
itself 111 all his actions: but this very ofjtimism blinded him to perils of Ins 
own making, and thus sealed his doonj 

The next year, 177 J, besides witnessing the dismissal of a number of court 
and government officials, biought forth a salutary* regulation of the forced 
service of the peasants, limiting it to a certain number of days; tha better 
enforcement of the liability of aristocratic debtors, the elevation of the Dan- 
ish and Geiman court of chancery (Justidkanzlei) to the lank of college, with 
an admirable staff; a municipal organisation for Copenhagen, with Count 
Holstein as chief president; consideiable economies at court, due to the 
abolition of useless posts and the reduction or confiscation of pensions; a 
reform of the public hnances by the erection of a college of finance, winch 
Oedcr, the botanist, regulated and reduced to a unifoim system, and which 
was fortunate in securing the valuable sei vices of Councillor of Justice (Jus- 
iizrath) Karl August Btriiepsce, the minister’s elder brothei, the institution 
of a Siipeiior and a Municipal Court of Justice at Copenhagen, which intro- 
duced into the adiniiiistration of justice in the capital a uniformity and 
promptitude which had long been sadly lacking; the founding of a foundling 
hospital, the lepeal of all the jieiialties hitherto attached to the parentage 
of illegitimate children and the laws prohibiting marriage between persons 
guilty of adultery; the numbering of houses ifi Copenhagen, arrangements 
for the cleaning and lighting ot streets, etc. Struensee had brought about 
all these reforms, partly on his own initiative and paitly at the suggestion 
of his confidential agents, without liimself assuming any rank higher than 
that of master of requests. On the 14th of July, 1771, however, he pro- 
ceeded to have himself appointed minister of the privy cabinet, with authority 
to draw up orders m council, wuthout the royal signature, which should have 
equal validity _ with_ those issued under the king’s own hand — a privilege 
which no Danish minister had up to that tune enjoyed, and one which was 
incompatible with the old act of Succession of 1665. A week later StriSensee 
and Ills friend Enevold Hrandt, the king’s chamberlain, who had acted as the 
king’s attendant during his minority, were raised to the rank of counts. 

If we excejit the introduction of the lottery system, hithei’to unknown in 
Denmarlc, ivo must upon consMeration umeseivedly allow that the new 
financial administration was the bright side of Struensee’s rule; but, though 
it freed tlie country fiom debt and rid it of parasites, it raised up a host of 
enemies for its author. Numbers of officers of the court and government 
had lost place and preferment, salaries and pensions; hundreds of artisans 
had deprived ol wmrk and wages by the abolition of state factories. He 
h.ad now only to fall out with the army, to hnd himself defenceless against 
the indignation of the patrician families of Copenhagen, who were mortified 
by the new municipal organisation; against the fanaticism of the Lutheran 
zealots, who culled down the vengeance of heaven on him for a free thinker 
and libertine; and against the profound grudge which the nobles bore the 
foreign upstart who had eclipsed and affronted them. A. government which 
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did not even take the trouble to publish Danish translations of edicts clrcwn 
up in Geiman — a government of which the head laughingly avowed thaf he 
had no time to learn the Danish language — seemed in their eyes un-Danish 
and riOfbettcr than foreign domination. 

THE FALL^OP ST-TOENSBE 

When a government that is haW ceases to be feared, it is lost. For 
Struensee, the fatal moment came dm the 24th of December, when the royal 
guards replied to an order of the king, directing that they should be disbanded 
and distributed among other regimen tjj, loy an armed mutiny, which ended, 
after scenes of gross public misdemeanour, m the dismissal of the men to 
their homes, by the terrified count, with bag and baggage and a bounty of 
three rix-dollars a piece. Nothing but arined intervention could have ciuelled 
the storm which broke forth against Struensee in the free press, and which 
an admonitory edict of the 7th of October had proved powerless to keep in 
check. The dismissal of the guards consequently meant nothing less tlian 
the disarmament of the court. 

A conspiracy was p^pmptly formed, with the queen-mother Juliana Maria, 
the crown prince Frederick, and his private secretary, the theologian Otto 
Guldberg, at its head; its executive mstiuments being Lieutenant-General 
Count Rantzau-Ascheberg, Commissary-General for War Beringskjold, Major- 
General von Eickstedt, and Colonel Roller — that is to say, the chiefs of that 
very armed force with which despotism<can by no means do everything, and 
without which it can do nothing whatevei. In the night between the 16th 
and 17th of January, 1772, Koller and Eickstedt were on guarcl at the castle, 
the former with the Falster regiment of infantry, the latter with the Zealand 
dragoons A great masked ball had been held at Christianborg castle that even- 
ing, it was over by about twb o’clock. At four the coiispiratois made then- 
first move. The king was roused fioin his bed, and forced to sign oiders for 
the ariest of the queen, Struensee, Brandt, and thirteen of their adherents. 
All the arrests were elfected within a few hours; the populace welcomed tlie 
news with acclamation; the king rewarded, with orders, honours, and pres- 
ents of money, the faithful servants who had saved the country, and the 
free press overwhelmed with a flood of invective the “monster” who, with 
his accomplices, now lay in fetters under lock and key. 

At the trial, which was opened on the 20th of February by a special com- 
mission of inquiiy, Struensee fiom the beginning manifested all the symp- 
toms of utter breakdown. He confirmed the depositions which brought so 
heavy an indictment against his relations with the queen that silence or 
denial was hardly possible, by confessions which betra 5 fed shocking meanness 
of spirit. How far above_ the wretched niafi did the unhappy queen tower, 
when, receiving in her prison at Kronborg the news of Struensee’s confes- 
sion, she declared with unexampled self-command that she took all the blame 
upon herself, for she had been the temptress' On April 28th, 1772, Struensee 
and Brandt were publicly beheaded; and Caroline Matilda, divorced by the 
king, was banished to Celle, where her short life came to an end on May 10th 
1775. 

The new administration, of which' Guldberg was tlie moving spirit, hast- 
ened to restore, as far as restoration was possible, everything that Struensee, 
to the great profit of the country, had abolished; and for the space of twelve 
years displayed the utmost zeal in refraining from anything that bore the 
remotest resemblance to reform. Not until the 14th of April, 1784, when 
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thc.seventeen- 3 'ein-old crown prince Fiedeiick took the bold step of himself 
asRuhung; the lems of goveiimieiit in the place of his imbecile father, dis- 
missed Cluldbeig, and appointed Count Andieas Bernstorft, nephew of Count 
Johann Hartwig Beinstorff, to the Jiead of the mniistrj', did Deninaikirejoice 
in a government worthy and capable ol wiping out the old score against 
the monarclijhand ol effecting the? oniai\eipatioii of the pea&antiy in all the 
dominions ot tlic Danish ciown. The abolition of the peasants’ linl? with 
the soil and of villein service, the relief *1 the burdens on trade and coin and 
cattle, the conversion ot the peasantry iiAo tree men and landed proprietors, 
fiist in Denmark jiroper and then in Schtewng and Holstein, was the work of 
a commission ajipointed by Count Bernstortf, of which Count Christian 
Reventlow was the most active niembei- 
Its edicts of the years 1787 and 1788 bear 
the same significance in the history of the 
agricultural population ol Denmark as the 
resolutions of August 4th, 1789, hear in 
that of France, and the edicts of October 
9tli, 1807, and July 27th, 1808, m that ot 
Prussia.^ 


DENMARK AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

A short time after [the w'ai of 1788 be- 
tween Russia and Sweden, in which Den- 
mark was forced to take part as Russia’s 
ally,] the Fionch Revolution broke out, 
and soon had all Europe aflame. Den- 
mark alone prcserverl a prudent neutrality 
under the wnse diiectioii of Andreas Peter ’ hlT 
Bernstorff, and did not let herself be 
moved by the brilliaiit promises of the 
other poweis and their importunate re- 
quests to take part in the coalition against andhbas rmteu count von beunstouiu’i 
the French Republic, represented as the Danish minisibk 

common enemy of Eui ope. Thmpiudent (i786-i797) 

and firm policy bore the most happy re- 
sults. While blood was flowing in rivers over Europe, whole countries^were 
scourged, and commerce, industry, and art ivere at a standstill, Denmark 
attained a high degree of prosperity and internal strength ; and the government 
had the time and means to introduce many salutary reforms into the social 
structm-e, particularly in the direction of agrarian economy, •which put the 
state m a position to support the ‘great calamities that oveitook her later on. 

In these years of peace, when all the other maritime powers were impli- 
cated in the general war, Denmark’s commerce reached an. unparalleled 
height and development. England — who, thanks to her pow'crful navy, 
was in a position to protect her merchant marine — North America and 
_Denina ^’k shared the commerce of the world. There were agents in Copen- 
hagen TOO had relations with every trading nation. 'Trade with the East 
Indies and China was so brisk that there were imported annually into Copen- 
hagen commodities worth 5,000,000 rix-dollars; while business with the West 
Indies and the carrying of trade to the Mediterranean were equally lucrative. 
Commerce on the latter sea underwent a short interruption in 1797, when 
the bey of Tripoli took it upon himself to insult the Danish flag; hut the 
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intrepid Steen Bille, after a fight between three Danish ships and seven 
Tripolitan vessels, forced the bey to sue for peace, and secured the safety 
of Danish commerce within his waters. Yet Denmark did not enjoy this 
comine»cial prosperity and other advantages of peace, without undergoing 
attacks and insults on the part of the belliArent powers. The French Repub- 
lic acted in a notably arbitrary mauner, ^hich was surpassed oirly by proud 
and pSwerful England. It took alj the consummate tact of a Bernstorff, 
whom even his own enemies could notVefuse to admire, to keep peace, without 
buying it at the price of the natioh’s dignity, or abandoning the political 
policy she had still been able to adhere to. An important measure taken by 
Bernstorff to secure the safety of Northetn commerce, was the alliance between 
Denmark and Sweden, which was concluded in 1794 and which undertook 
to establish a common patrol within Northern waters, in order to protect 
the Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish merchant marine against attacks by 
the belligerent navies. But the able minister died m 1797 ; and his passing 
drew teais from a whole nation which realised its irreparable loss. 

It is doubtful, however, whether his wisdom could have dispelled the 
threatening storm; for the time had come when the laws of nations were 
trampled underfoot, and the most powerful states of Europe tried to surpass 
each other in violence and injustice. During the wars of the Revolution, 
England kept encroaching further and further upon the commercial liberty 
of neutral nations, seeking especially to give a broad and hither to-unheard-of 
interpretation to tlie idea of contraband, whicli, if rigorously applied, would 
have almost entiiely destroyed Denmark’s trade. In fact, while up to this 
time it had been understood that by contraband ot war were meant small- 
arms, powder, cannon, and aminunition, England now tried to include in this 
categoiy meat, flour, and corn, challeiiging Dc'iimark’s right to bring these 
commodities into Fiance and other belligeient counti'ies. France, in turn, 
took similar steps wuth regarefto neutral ships carrying on trade with England 
and her colonies. Over this many difficulties aiose, which the skilful negotia- 
tions of Andreas Peter von Bernstorff seemed to settle amicably. After 
the minister’s death, however, began the practice of convoying merchant 
fleets with war vessels — a thing which Bernstorff hatl particularly abstained 
from, in order to avoid collisions with England. The consequence was that 
the latter country refused to recognise the right of war ships to protect com- 
merce, and began hostilities by attacking and captming the Danish frigate 
Freuij^ which sought to prevent English cruisers from visiting a merchant 
fleet to which it was acting as convoy (July 25th, 1800). To avoid other 
hostilities for the moment, Denmark came to an agreement (August 29th, 
1800) by which the Freia was restored to her, but she was obliged to refrain 
from sending o*at escorts to merchant ships until the question at issue should 
be settled by negotiation. * 

A short time after this, Russia, Sweden, and Prussia concluded a treaty 
of armed neutrality, similar to one already arranged in 1780; and Denmark 
wa.s invited to join the alliance. Before the agreement with England, such 
overtmes would have been heartily welcomed by the Danish government, 
which had on several foimer occasions proposed to Russia and Sweden a 
league for the protection of the neutral flag. But just at this moment these 
proposals weie somewhat embarrassmg; and it was only after long hesita- 
tion that the Danish government yielded to the threatening schemes of the 
capricious czar Paul. It subscribed to the treaty, with certain reservations, 
however, m order not to violate the agreement with England. But these 
did not keep the latter from hostilities, two days befoie Denmark entered 
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in\o Uif! iioutial .alliance ('JiinuaTy IGl.h, ISOIl, England put an embargo 
on nil Dani.sh .slnpK willnn English ports, ami issued orders for the occupation 
of the Danish We.st Indies (.Januaiy 14th, 1801) 


The IF'o- lod/i England 

All English squ.adron of lifty-oiie ships, among which were twenty ship.s 
of the line, entered the Sound, uiiddr command of Admirals Parker and 
Nelson, in the month of March; and, although exposed to a raking fire from 
the fortress of Kionborg, it succeeded! in pas.sing the batteries uninjured, 
because it hugged tlie ywedish shore, #vhcre no prepaiations had been made to 
repulse the enem3^ The reason of tliLs^ncglect was the mutual distrust of 
the Danish and Swedish governments. '*The crmyii prince Frederick would 
have taken it in bad pai t if fortifications liad been built on the Swedish shore 
of the Sound, and people would have said that Cfustavus IV had his eye on 
a part of the customs of that waterway. 

When the British fleet came in sight of Copenhagen, it separated into two 
divisions, of which one, under Nelson, pushed farther south, to attack the 
southern line of Danish fortifications, the other,, under Parker, cruised 
between the island of Hven and the battery of the Tliiee Crowns (Tre Kroner). 
Nelson's fleet was composed of twelve ships of the line, seven frigates, and 
nineteen smaller vessels, with twelve hundred cannon and a crew of about 
nine thousand men. The southern line of Danish defence — the only one 
they had to fight with — consrstecl of seven large low-decked ships, .some 
smaller ones, a few prams, and two small frigates; the whole fiLted with 620 
guns, and a creAv of scarcely five thousand men. The superiority of force 
was decidedly in favour of the enemy; and it consisted not only in the greater 
number of ships and guns, but also in that the British vessels were all under 
sail, while the Danish flotilla, with the exce|?tion of four small ships, was 
stationary. On Holy Thursday, the 2iid of April, 1801, at ten in the morning, 
a fierce battle began, which lasted with extreme fury for live or six hours. 
The Danish sailors fought with their hereditary biavery and, under the 
command of Olfeit Fischer, upheld their former naval glory against Nelson, 
the favoured of victory, and Ins overwhelming foice. The admiral’s ship 
was badly damaged; and in the end could use but fcAv of her gmis. On the 
other side, Olfert Fischer, who was on board the Dannehrog, left that vessel 
when she caught fire in the midst of the battle, and transferred his flag to the 
Holstein; and afterwards, when the latter ship was riddled with slmll and 
made useless, the Danish commander, although wounded, betook himself 
to the Ti’e Kroner battery, where he continued to direct the fight. The 
crew of the Dannehrog, commanded by Braun and afterwards by Lemming, 
continued to fight although the’ vessel was in flames, and it was not until a 
third of the men had been either killed or wounded, and all her guns, with 
the exception of three, put out of action, that the blazing ship was abandoned 
to the enemy. Among the low-deck ships, the Prmestenen especially dis- 
tinguished herself. The brave Lassen defended her against two ships of the 
line, a frigate, and a brig, until she was reduced to a mere skeleton and had 
only two guns that could be served. Risbrich, on the deck of the Wagrie, 
fought none the less bravely against almost equally disproportionate forces. 
The young Villemoes, who commanded a floating battery in which he placed 
himself very close to the English admiral’s ship, and fired several shots which 
hit her on the water-lme, won Nelson’s admiration, and immortali ed himself 
in the memory of his countrymen. 
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When the battle liad lasted foi three hours, Admiral Parker gave Nelson 
the signal to retreat, but the latter took no notice ol the order, and contimied 
to fight for some hours. Meantime the southern line of defence was for the 
most p»i-t destroyed, while that on the nqi th had scarcely suffered, and the 
majority of the English fleet was in a deploiable condition. .Most of the 
vessels had lost their sails and yarfls, anil the masts were so'riddled with 
projccfiles that they threatened at any moment to fall into the sea; besides, 
in the narrow strait with which the ewmy were not familiar several of their 
ships had gone aground. Tlmee of their most powerful ships of the line had 
drifted m fiont of the Tre Itroner, ^.nd one even stranded just opposite the 
battery, whose guns opened a deadly fine upon her. In these circumstances, 
Nelson sent a letter ashore saying tlig,t, if the Dajies continued to fire, he would 
be compelled to burn th^ Danish slups which he had in his power, without 
even saving the crews. Whilst his messenger was executing Ins mission, the 
English admiral held a council of war to decide whether this was an opportune 
moment to attack with Ins least damaged ships the northern line of defence, 
which had not yet taken part in the action . But his officers were unanim ously 
of the opinion that this would be impossible, and that the best thing to do 
was to retire ; they must take advantage of the favourable wind then Mowing 
to get out of the dangerous passage, where they were every moment in danger 
of going aground. After receiving Nelson’s letter, the crown prince, who 
had not been well informed as to the details of the battle, sent an envoy mider 
flag of truce, with full powers to conclude a preliminary armistice and pave 
the way for future negotiations • 

Thus closed this sanguinary affair, so glorious for Denmark. Nelson 
rendered justice to the bravery of the Danes; and when he came on shore to 
conduct negotiations in peison, he declared that, among the one hundred 
and five sanguinary battles ii^ which he had taken part, that of Copenhagen 
was the bloodiest and fiercest. The Danes lost 1035 killed and wounded, 
the English, according to their own statement 1200; but there is no doubt 
that this figme should be much higher, since they admitted having lost 220 
men on a single ship. The negotiations ended in a truce of fourteen weeks, 
during which Denmark agreed to take no active part in the armed neutrality. 
The czar Paul having been assassinated on March 25th, 1801, affairs took a 
new tm’n; for his son and successor, Alexander, abandoned the neutral 
league, and concluded a peace with England, to which Denmark also acceded. 


Peace is Followed by a Second War 

Danish comanerce soon recovered from the blow which the war with 
England had dealt it. Trade with the East and West Indies flourished as 
in former days, and there was annually imported from North America mer- 
chandise to the value of 8,000,000 rix-dollars. As a consequence of the war 
with France and her allies, English commerce was considerably reduced, and 
neutral Denmark was the highway through which a large part of Eiuope 
was provided with colonial products. For this reason, navig-ati ou in the 
Sound and in the Eider canal was extraordinarily active during these years 
of war. About twelve thousand ships pas.sed annually through the Sound, 
and about three thousand through the canal. But during this entire period 
the state had to support heavy burdens on account of the continental hostil- 
ities at the Danish frontier, which subjected it to great expense in keeping 
a body of troops in Holstein. At the dissolution of the German Empire, in 
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1806, Holsl(>iii was icliovcd of iIm vassal duties to the emperor, and by patent 
of September Otli, 1806, was dcclatcd an inseparable part of the Danish 
inonai ehy. 

Since 1720, ivith a few short intervals in 1780 and 1801, Dennmik had 
enjoyed a peace wldch, especially' in latter years, had had the most happy 
influence ovdy the progress of the-, stale ^and its internal development This 
fortunate situation came to an end in 1807, when a series of calamities, ’mostly 
unloicsecn and unflesoivod, fell upon 3}enmark and brought her to the verge 
of rum. The Danish government had sought to maintain neutrality as long 
as po.ssible; but in the midst of tlie violent struggle which was shaking all 
Europe, Demnaik’s geographical position made it impo,ssible to remain neu- 
tral, and as she hositatial to pronounce for either of the jiarties, she was finally 
brought violently into the meUe. Napolehn wished«t,o shut all the continental 
ports to the English, and to attam this end, it was agreed between him and 
the empeior Alexander of Russia, in certain secret articles of tlie Treaty of 
Tilsit (July 9th, 1807), that Denmark sliould be asked to declare war against 
England if the latter power would not come to leasonable terms of peace 
with France. However, before overtures in this direction could be made 
to Denmark either by Russia or France, England opened hostilities by cap- 
turing some Danish ships and sending to the Sound a fleet of fifty-four vessels, 
including twenty-thicc ships of the line, and five hundred transports, under 
the command ot Admiral Gambicr. The latter demanded that the Danish 
fleet should be sm'rendered to him, “because ” (he said) “the British govern- 
ment had been informed that it w,^is about to be ceclcd to France for use 
against England." In case of lefusal, he threatened to have recourse to 
force. 

The Danish government had been several times, and from different source.?, 
warned of England's meditated slep; but by a singular blindness the minister 
of foreign affairs, Christian BerirstorlT, had refliaed to take any note of the 
warnings; and, in consecpiencc, no provision for defence had been tirade. 
The feelings of the citizens of Copenhagen and the few soldiers stationed 
in the cit)^ were, however, loyal; and they rose to enthusiasm when the“ 
popular prince Frederick arrived in hot haste from Holstein, on the 11th of 
August. They were .sm-e that he would share the perils of the citizens and 
their common fate. But their hope was soon cruelly destroyed; at the end 
of one day the prince left for Holstein, to bring back, it was said, the troops 
stationed there — which was impossible, since the English had control of 
the sea and intercepted all marine communication. It was not tliuS that 
King Frederick III had defended Copenhagen, in 1658. The departure of 
the crown prince made a bad impression; and all the other members of the 
royal family likewise abandoned, one by one, a capital which §eemed doomed 
to destruction. While these events were very discouraging, yet the citizens 
were ready to do aU in their power. Wlien the revolting demand of the 
English had been deliberately rejected, the latter landed, without resistance, 
at Vedbek, about 10 miles north of the capital, on the 10th of August, 1807. 
The corps which landed was commanded by General Cathcart. Little by 
little, reinforcements from north Germany brought it up to thirty thousand 
"men. militia, under Castenskjold and Oxholm, tried to resist it near 

Kjoge; but these troops, inexperienced and ill-armed, without enough 
powder even for the few antiquated cannon they brought with them, comd 
not stand up against the trained soldiers under AiThur Wellesley (Wellington) 
While several sections fought bravely, disorder soon seized upon the ranks 
of the militia, and the English scattered them with little difficulty, by a 
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violent cavalry charge and a terrible fire from their miincroua artillery From 
the city itself several sorties were, made, in which the citizen corps of l^ht 
infantry guards, under F. C. Holstein, won glory and sanguinary laurels. 
The stiidcnts maintained their old time reputation, and the gunners also 
fought with distinction in several encounters along the shore. 

The city had been surrounded oi) the l^th of August; and, ^n the 2nd of 
Septerfiber, began a terrible bombardment, which lasted three days More 
than three hundred private houses, to^ay nothing of a laige number of public 
buildings (including the magnificent Miuich of Our Lady, with its high belfry), 
were reduced to ashes, and several hundred men killed or maimed. A con- 
tinuation of the bombaidmcnt wouhl have transformed the city into a mass 
of ruins, and it would have been impossible to repel the attack the English 
were preparing. The coilimander-ifi-chief, the aged General Peymann, there- 
fore desided to .sign a capitulation (September 7th, 1807), by the terms of 
which the fleet was turned over to the English, and the citadel of Frcdencks- 
havn was to be occupied by them for six weeks while the ships were being 
fitted out. The resistance having been entirely creditable considering the 
forces and existing cii cumstanccs, there was nothing drshonourable about 
the surrender. No help could bo expected, since the English ships were 
cruising in the Little Belt and prevented the cro,ssmg of the Danish army 
from Holstein to Zealand. A messenger from the crown prince, with orders 
to burn the fleet rather than surrender it to the enemy, was mifortimately 
taken prisoner by the English. The rich booty which the latter took away 
consisted of eighteen ships of the line, -seventeen frigates, thirty-five small 
vessels and gunboats, with the great stores of every kind of supplies contained 
in the naval aisenal. The little island was completely pillaged; and the 
enemy destroyed what they could not carry off. They mutilated and over- 
turned several warships then on the stocks 

General Peymann, comma,nder-in-chief. Generals Bielcfeldt and Gcdde, 
and other proimneiit ofheers were dragged before a council of war, and con- 
demned to severe punishment — Peymann and Bielefeldt to loss of life, 
honour, and wealth; Gedde to death — for the crime of surrendering a city 
which their superiors had neglected to provide with sufficient means of defence. 

By these trials and judgments the government seems to have wished to cover 
its own capital crime, s, as well as its lack of prudence and ordinary precau- 
tions. The condemned men were, however, soon pardoned. 

Napoleon Forces Denmark’s Hand ( 1807 AB ) 

After this high-handed proceeding, the English govermnent dared to offer 
Denmark a chalce between an alliance with England, or the maintenance of 
her former neutrality, or war; in the last-named alternative, it threatened to 
work for the separation of Norway and the union of -the latter with Sweden. 
This was the first time such a plan, realised seven years later, was mentioned. 
The proposition for an alliance which England was making to Denmark was 
a fresh insult, a cruel derision The indignation which animated the people 
and government of Denmark did not permit them to give ear, for o ne mi nute, 
to this proposition, although the prospect of the restitution of to^stolen'* 
fleet at the close of the war was held Out to them as the price of an alliance. 

But a union with England would be a declaration of war upon France; 
and it would have been little different with a treaty of peace. Several his- 
torians Irave thought that Denmark should have accepted peace; for, with 
the advantage of a fortunate neutrality, she could have prevented not only 
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the great ler'ciKos and internal niififortunes of the acvcn yearn’ war she was 
obl’god to canv on when sIk; had l)een half-disarmed^ but also the loss of 
Norway, tlie fatal i I'sull of the struggle. It may, however, always be objected 
that Denraarlv was not free to act__dil'ferently, for when the English |ieet set 
sail for the Sound, Napoleon had' said, “If Denmark does not declare wai 
against Engkud, she will have tg leclcpn with me;” and he held on the 
Danish frontier an army ready to exeeute his ordeis. There is no reason to 
believe that he would have cliangcd I 7 .S resolution after the carrying off of 
the Danish fleet,, or that he would have allorved Denmark to make peace with 
England. For, in truth, it would have, re, suited from this that commercial 
relations woulil have been rc-estabh.s]red between the two nations, and that 
neutral Demnai k would have been the means 
of placing Gieat Britain in communich,tion 
with the countries round the Baltic. Now, 

Napoleon’s pimcipal aim at tins period was 
to destroy the power and wealth of Ins iival, 
by shutting her out from all trade with the 
Continent. He did not permit any nation to 
remain neutral in this struggle; and still less 
would he have allowed a state situated as 
Denmark was to hold peaceful relations with 
his mortal enemy, the only one of his advei- 
saries he had not yet been able to vanquish. 

The manner in which he treated ,Deiunaik 
shows, indeed, that such would have been the 
case. 

Napoleon’s iiowerful will was at that time 
law for all the Continental powers of Europe, 
and Denmark could not avoid theii’ connnoii'’ 
fate. In any event she could not remain neu- 
tral. The crown prince decided, therefore, to 
continue hostilities with Great Britain, and 
conclude a close alliance with the Fiench Em- 
pire, but not until he had seen his capital de- fubdbriok: vi, lixm of Denmark 
stroyed, his navy taken from him, and several ( 1708 -I 839 ) 

hundred vessels of his merchant marine cap- 
tured. Under these circumstances Denmark declared war against England, 
November 4th, 1807. England’s attack excited indignation, not only in 
Denmark but in every European people for whom the law of nations was not a 
meaningless word; even among the English themselves, in Parliament as well 
as out of it, the actions of the ministry were the subject of lively and bitter 
criticism. The emperor Alexander of Russia loudly expressed his disappro- 
bation, and declared that he would break off aU relations with England 
until she had repaired the wrong done to Denmark. Yet this sentiment of 
justice did not prevent him, a few years later, from leaguing with England 
and Sweden to sever Norway from Denmark. In the year following the 
rup ture w ith England, a new enemy came foi-ward against Denmark. This 
was !5mg Gustavus IV of Sweden, moved by violent hatred of his neighbour in 
the west. Although he was scarcely m a state to defend hunself m his own 
kingdom, he was stretching forth his hand for the crown of Norway. His 
hostile sentiments and his relations with England justified a rupture which 
became inevitable after Denmark’s alliance with Napoleon. As Napoleon was 
embroiled with Sweden, 'the Danish government declared war on that power, 
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February 29th, 1808. A few days later, March 13th, Chiistiau VII died at 
Rendsburg, leaving the kingdom m a critical condition. liis successor /vas 
his son, who took the title of Frederick VI. Denmark was now at war witJi 
two countries, and, having no navy, she was not in a condition to inflict 
much injury on her most dangerous encmj>, England. Her policy was allied 
with that of Napoleon, who looked out f orchis own interests aniVdid not con- 
sider those of Denmark. The finances were beginning to fall into confusion, 
internal activity was paralysed, and^.ommerce almost extinct; six hundred 
merchant ships, worth 18,000,000 rix-dollars, had been captured by the Eng- 
lish during Denmaik’s period of nei,}trahty, and almost as many more since 
war with Great Britain had been declared. 

Under pretence of aiding Denmark against Sweden and undertaking 
an invasion ot Skanc in company with the Danish troops, a French army of 
thirty-three thousand men, under Bernadotte, prince of Pontecorvo, entered 
the Jutfand peninsula in the beginning of 1808. A considerable portion of 
these (14,000) consisted of Spanish troops, commanded by the marquis de la 
Romana; the rest weie French and Dutch. Great preparations were made 
for landing in Skane; for instance, several hundred transports had been 
collected in the spring, in the Gieat Belt and the Sound, and had been kept 
there a long time, to the great injury of commerce and of the provisioning of 
Norway, which was badly in need of corn. While Bernadotte was dragging 
the affair out at great length, a new difficulty arose by England’s taking 
occasion to send warships to the Belt and the Sound. Little by little it 
became apparent that Napoleon never had any intention of invading Skane; 
and even if this project had been carried out, there is good reason to believe 
that it would not have been with the idea of helping Denmark and procuring 
her advantage, but only as a diveision m favour of the Russians, who, with 
Napoleon's connivance, had at this moment attacked Sweden, and were 
trying to take Finland fromdier. In occupying Nordalbingia and Funen, 
the Emperor seems to have had especially in view the quartering of his troops 
in a fertile country and making suie of Denmark, whom he always suspected 
of trying to deal m an underhanded manner with England The foreign 
auxiliaries spread themselves over Holstein, Schleswig, and a portion of Jut- 
land, and behaved like masters of the country; they even furnished a part 
of the garrisons at the fortresses of Rendsburg and Gluckstadt. 

Good feeling did not always rule between the various elements com- 
posing the army. The Spanish soldiers had been taken fiom their native 
land against their wUl, and sent into the far north to fight in a cause to which 
they were alien and indifferent. They were, conse^ently, extremely dis- 
contented, and fraternised badly with the French. To get rid of the Span- 
iards, a large number were transported to Funen, and several regiments to 
Zealand. Napoleon had dethroned the king wf Spain and put his own brother 
Joseph in his place; but now the Spanish nation rose up in its entirety against 
the ruler who had been imposed upon them. At the news of this event the 
Spaniards quartered in Denmark passed from hritation to open revolt, the 
majority refused to take the oath to the new monarch, or did it with reserva- 
tions that could not be admitted; in several places riotous scenes occur red. 
The marquis de la Romana^ who shared the sentiments of his soldiers;*Tesulved 
to make an attempt to relieve them of the foreign yoke, and put himself in 
communication with the English ships cruising near Funen and Langeland, 
which were perfectly willing to take the Spaniards on board. A large number 
of these embarked from the island of Langeland; others surprised and occupied 
Nyborg, from which place they boarded the British vessels (August 9th, 1808). 
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Those who wcio in North Jutland hastoned to Aarhus, ami taking possession 
of the slnjis in the haibour, sailed aftoi their comjiatriols Those, on the 
contrary, who weie in the more southern parts of Jutland, and the two regi- 
ments stationed in Zealand, weie disarmed and made prisoners 

Beuiadotle remained m the Northern peninsula for a long time after 
these events^ and it was not until the spiing of the following year (ISOO), 
after having spent more than a yi!ar in Denmark, that he entirely withdrew 
Ins troops, of which Napoleon had 
need elsewhere The army had 
been a plague and a heavy bin den 
upon the inhabitants. It had con- 
sumed the resources of the stale 
by the extraordinary expenditure 
required for its maintenance, aiidr 
its presence had not been ot the 
slightest benefit to Denmark. 

The Loss of Norway 

Since the English had control 
of the sea, communication with 
Norway was becoming extremely 
difficult; and it was judged best 
to hand over the government of 
that country to a commission 
sitting at Christiania. In 1806 
its president, Prince Chiistian 
Augustus of Augustenbuig, be- 
came also the commandant-gen- 
eral of Norway. While the en- 
emy’s privateers and cruisers 

a led the Kattegat and the 
sea, Denmark had the 
greatest difficulty in sending corn 
to Norway; and that country was 
now thi’eatened with famine and 
high prices. The Danish govern- 
ment took extraordinary measures 
to prevent these evils, and if it 
did not succeed entirely, it was 
not because it had not made sac- woman op Finland in holtdat oostome 
rifices. After the rupture with 

Sweden, hostilities began on the Norwegian frontier A Swedish corps, 
the army of the west, crossed the frontier, but the able commander of the 
Norwegian troops, Prince Christian Augustus, repelled the enemy in several 
glorious combats. Hostilities ceased before the close of the year 1808. 

Denmark continued, in desperation and at the price of enormous sacri- 
ficeb7^1f5"war with Great Britain; but as a consequence of the loss of her navy 
she could deal no hard blows to her hated enemy, whose fleets covered the 
whole of the northern seas. The few warships which, not being at Copen- 
hagen in 1807, had escaped coming into the possession of the English were, 
one by one, overtaken and destroyed by them. In the nation's distress 
patriotism rose to its highest point. The burghers rivalled each other in 
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noble sacrifices of property and money, and by Uiis means a fleet of galiots 
was built in a short tune with which the Danish navy faced its pioud eiicjny. 
In truth, Denmark had nothing but gunboats, except the indomitable cour- 
age of ihe Danish sailors, which was never better exhibited than in this 
unequaF contest, counterbalanced the country’s wealoiess, and made the 
enemy undergo many sensible lossci^in the course of the war. ^any British 
ships, terigs, and cutters had to lower thefi.- flag before the Danish and Nor- 
I wegian_ gunboats. England's com- 
merce in the northern seas was also 
continually harassed by bold priva- 
^teeis, sailing fiom Danish and Nor- 
wegian ports. But in spite of all 
their efforts, the Danes could not 
prevent the English from establish- 
mg themselves on the island of An- 
hmt, in the middle of the Kattegat 
(1809), which was a great hindrance 
to international commerce An at- 
tempt made in 1811 to retake the 
island met a disastrous ending, with 
great loss of life. 

This state of things was prolonged 
until 1812; for six years Denmark 
liad defended heiself with great diffi- 
culty against Great Biitain, her sole 
enemy. But soon she had many 
others, and was carried into the great 
whirlpool of European war. John 
Bernadottc, or Charles John, as he 
was aftei wards called, [had been 
elected heir to the throne of Sweden, 
in 1810,] and had taken up the plan 
already conceived by Gustavus III, 
which consisted in seizing Norway 
from Denmark and uniting it with 
Sweden — a policy the success _ of 
which would have contributed im- 
mensely to the popularity of the new 
dynasty. The ex-marshal of France 
could not count on the support of 
A Wo-VAN OF Finland in 'WiN'rEu Costume Napoleon, with Whom he UOW held 

som«what strained relations, because 
since his election he had not been willing to follow the imperial policy, which 
was contrary to Sweden’s interests. At this time the latter country, at 
Napoleon’s demand, had declared war upon Great Britain. But this was a 
mere feint, for to Napoleon’s gi-eat indignation trade between the two nations 
was kept up as in tmies of the most profound peace. French troops were 
aheady occupying Swedish Pomerania, and to complete the ruptuii?’IlCthmg“' 
but a declaration of war was needed. * 

Another perspective, however, now unfolded itself, and was favourable 
to the views of Charles John. Relations between France and Russia were 
becoming more and more unfriendly, and the latter coimtry was exacting 
at any moment to see her frontiers crossed by the immense army the French 
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empc'ior was collc'cting. In view o[ tlio terrible struggle which wouhl then 
takR place, it was necessary foi Russia to protect herself on the side of Sweden, 
her old ciieuij?, who, it might be supposed, would not neglect so favourable 
an oppoitumty. The amputation,ot so important a mcmboi as FinJjind had 
left a still open wound, and the Swedish army had an experienced leader in 
the heir prcamiptiw to the crowi The czar thercfoie began negotiations 
for an alliance wilh Sweden, and Cliailes John entered willingly into d union 
which jiermitled him to satisfy his Ipdred for Napoleon, and to realize a 
loiig-cherishcd pi eject. The price of tint co-operation was not to be Finland, 
but Norway On April 5th, 

1812, a treaty was signed at 
St. Petersburg, by which 
Sweden promised her sup- 
poit to the czar, Avho in re- 
turn pledged himself to make 
Denmark surrender Norway 
to Sweden, if possible amica- 
bly, and in return for com- 
pensation in German tcrri- 
toiy; if not, by force. The 
alliance was confirmed in a 
personal inteivicw between 
Charles John and the em- 
peror Alexander at Abo in 
Fmland, in Aumst, 1812, at 
the very time when the grand 
army was marching into the 
heart of Russia. 

^ It is to this strange com- 
plicity of two hereditaiy ene- 
mies, coming to terms to de- 
spoil a weak neighbour, that 
the separation of Norway and 
Denmaik is due. It must 
be noted, moreover, that both 
Sweden and Russia were en- 
tirely at peace with Denmark. 

The czar Alexander, who five 
years before had publicly ex- fihxand peasant 

E 3ed his horror of Eng- 
’s treatment of the Danes, now in his ton made himself -guilty of no less 
odious a violation of the law of hations. Although Great Britain was already 
at war with Denmark, it was not until the following year (March 3rd, 1813) 
that she agreed, in spite of herself and after many hesitations, to the condi- 
tions which Charles John imposed in return for his participation in the war 
against Napoleon, 

- Ffp.d^ ck VI was informed of Charles John’s projects towards the close 
of 1812, and was enabled by negotiations and a change of policy to stave off 
the immediate danger. It was the moFe necessai’y to take this course of action, 
since, after the defeat of France in Russia, there was little or no hope of assist- 
ance from her. The king sent word to Napoleon that circumstances imposed 
on him the pressing necessity of separating hia cause from that of the empire 
and of seeking to come to terms with England and the other powers which 
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were threatening Dciimaik. Napolooii recognise<l that the king’s repie- 
sentations were well founded, and left him free to act as the interests of«his 
realm demanded — an extra orrlinary piece of moderation on the emperor’s 
part, w'hich, however, would have been^nuch more praiseworthy in the 
days of his prosperity than in the decline of his power. Frederick VI now 
began negotiations with Russia anci England, offered to entiii the league 
against^ Napoleon, and sent special plenipotentiaries to Alexander and the 
English government to appeal to thei| sense of equity. 

Renewal of the Alliance behoeeH Denmark and the French Empire 

Repelled by both England and Russia, Frederick turned once more to 
Napoleon, who received Sim with ftindness and in such a manner that the 
alliance .between Denmark and the Freneh Empire was renewed. About 
ten thousand Danes, under the leadership of Prince Frederick of Hesse, the 
king’s brother-in-law, joined the French army of north Germany, commanded 
by Marshal Davout, Prince of Eckmiihl, A prince of royal blood, Christian 
Frederick, son of the crown prince Frederick, was sent to Norway. The 
situation was a difficult,one for the young Christian Frederick, but his sym- 
pathetic personality won him the people’s love and made his task easier. 
If it had been a matter for the Norwegians only, the danger would not have 
been so great, for they were still devotedly attached to their ancient union 
with Denmark, and had no desire to contract a new one with Sweden. There 
were only a few malcontents; at whose head was Count Herman Wedel, who 
plotted a crime and entered into relations with his sovereign’s enemy. 

For a moment fortune appeared to smile on Denmark. NajDoleon seemed 
to have recovered his former vigour; he defeated his enemies in several battles, 
and in the beginning of 1813 assumed an energetic and tlireatening attitude, 
which gave Denmark the hope*of a successful solution of her difficulties. The 
Danish army, under Frederick of Hesse, operating in concert with Davout, 
entered Mecklenburg in August, and fought with success until some reverses 
overtaking the French in Eastern Germany forced it to fall back to Lauen- 
biu’g, where, throughout the autumn of 1813, it sustained the honour of the 
Danish arms in a series of skirmishes with the Germans and Russians, under 
Walmoden and Tettenborn But finally fortime completely abandoned 
Napoleon. The loss of the great battle of Leipsic and the de'fection of his 
allies compelled him to evacuate Germany. Marshal Davout was thus com- 
pelled to shut himself up in the fortified city of Hamburg, and to cut himself 
off from the Danish contingent, which had nothing left to do but to retire 
before the great masses of troops that poured upon it from all sides. The 
brave French general Lallcniand stayed with the Danush army, and Davout 
kept with hhn the Jutland dragoons, commanded by Colonels Engelsted and 
Bonnichsen. By then,’ courage and exploits in tins short campaign, this 
body of cavalry won a brilliant reputation. Charles John, who had taken 
an important part in the success of the allies agaimst Napoleon, now com- 
menced to look after his own interests. Abandoning the pursuit of the 
French army, at the end of November he deviated from Hanov er towa rds, 
the Danish frontier; it was in Holstein that he was to conquer NorwayT" He** 
had twenty-five thousand men under his orders; but Walmoden’s German 
troops and Tettenborn’s Russian corps having effected a junction with him, 
the combmed army reached a total of fifty thousand men, which could easily 
,be augmented, if necessary, by the divisions encamped in the vicinity. 

It was this force that the little Danish army, reduced to nine thousand 
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men, was called upon to resist Charles John marched across eastern Hol- 
stein, thiough Lubeek and Segeberg; Walmoden, through the middle of the 
duchy, by ivay of Oldosloe and Neuiminstei, and Tettenborn, across the 
westein portion, towards the Eidei; In their retieat, the Danish trc(i*ps hail 
a first encounter with those of Walmoden near the village of Boden, m the 
outskirts of Oldcsloe, but a shoitliine aiftcr (Dccembei 7tli) a moie serious 
struggle took place at Bornhoved. ’ The advance of the iSwedish army, com- 
posed of tweb'e sciuadrons of hussais un|ler General Skoldcbrand, had let pass 
without molestation thi' Danish rcar-gisard, under Geneial Lallemand, on 
the moors of Hegebeig; but when the gnjater pait of this body of troops had 
entered the nariow pass, neaily a imle in length, which is crossed by the 
road to the south of Bornhoved, the Swedes charged upon it with great fuiy, 
captured two cannon placed before the entrance to'tlie pass, pushed into it, 
fought their way through the Danes, and advanced as far as Bornhoved. 

But heie they found supenor foices and had to beat a retreat. It was 
now necessary to get through the. narrow w'ay again, and to pass through the 
shot and shell of the Danes, who occupied both sides of the defile. The 
Swedish losses were considerable; from their own report, they left behind 
several hundicd dead and wounded. 

The Battle of Sehested ( 1813 AD) 

The Danish army continued its march to the north, and reassembled in 
the neighbourhood of Kiel to prepaie to cross the Eider canal, which it did 
on the 9th of December. But the situation soon became critical. Walmoden 
advanced to the Eider, and took possession of the crossing of Kluvensiek, 
opposite Sehested, a division of his army, under General Dornberg, crossed 
the Eider, and marched in the diiection of Egernfjdrd. General Tettenborn 
had crossed the Eider at Frcdcriksstad, and 13s Cossaclcs galloped towards 
the city of Schleswig. The Swedes, finally, were on the march to form a 
junction with Walmoden. The Danish array was turned, its line of retreat 
towards the south cut off, and communication with the fortress of Eendsburg 
inteicepted 

Under these circumstances, Frederick of Hesse resolved to open up, cost 
what it might, the road to llendsburg; for there alone his troops would find 
protection, and so could the lest of the Danish army if the latter took the 
field, as might be expected. The only way by which he could reach Rends- 
burg lay tlirough Sehested, and a lively battle took place for the possession 
of this town. It began at ten o'clock in the morning of the 10th of Decem- 
ber, and lasted the whole day. The Danes drove the enemy from the posi- 
tion he held north of Sehested, and made themselves masters of the town 
after several hours of fierce fighting. But the Swedes rallied at the southern 
gate of the village, which they took after reinforcements had come up They 
did not keep it long : Prince Frederick gave the order of attack to three squad- 
rons of dragoons from Fimen; and they dashed madly into the town, causing 
havoc among the battalion that occupied it, seized several cannon, and took 
^ 0 prisoners. The fate of the battle seemed to be decided; but when the 
’^ago^iSj'Th their progress, encountered fresh troops, and had to retire with 
loss, Walmoden thought the moment had come for a fresh attack, and decided 
to try to tempt fortune to his side. A furious fight broke out anew to the 
south of Sehested; and after a bloody meUe, in which a whole squadi’on of 
JVTecklenbm-g chassem's at the front of the attacking line was cut to pieces, 
the enemy wa§ finally repulsed, and retreated towards the Eider. To clear 
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them cntii'fily from the northern bank of the river, a fresh charge was made 
by the two squadrons called Holsteiners, but exclusively composed of Jut- 
landers fiom the neighbourhoods of Koldmg and Hadersleben. They routed 
all the enemy’s infantry which they met, but as their courage knew no 
bounds, and, in their zeal, they ventured too far, like the cavalry of Funen, 
they met with considerable losses ■« Walpioden, despairing of obtaining a 
better‘"result, crossed the Eider at Kluvehsiek between four and five m the 
afternoon, and encamped on the south bank of the river. 

The road was now free for tlie Danish army, which continued its march 
to Rendaburg without molestation The Danish loss amounted to about 
three hundred killed and wounded, the enemy admitted a loss of from four 
to five hundred dead and wounded, and about 650 prisoners The battle 
of Sehested was a fine feat of armS; and gave much prestige to the Danish 
army, but it fell far short of satisfying the patriotism of the Danish people. 
In seeing a single corps fight with such bravery, they might well ask, What 
might not a whole army do? 

The Peace of Kiel ( ISUf. A D.) 

The army, however, remained motionless, like a chained hon. Nothing 
was done; Frederick VI was abandoned by everyone; and he did not find 
m himself the confidence, strength, and decision demanded at this critical 
moment. After the fight at Sehested, an armistice was concluded and nego- 
tiations begun, which ended in an unfavourable peace. Shortly before the 
signing of the treaty, a new misfortune was added to the others General 
Chermkov, commanding the well-provisioned fortress of Gluckstadt, sur- 
rendered it unnecessarily to the enemy, after a short and feeble resistance. 
By the Peace of Kiel (Jaimaiy 14th, 1S14), Norway was ceded to Sweden, 
which gave a sort of indemnity to Denmaik liy resigning to her Swedish 
Pomerania and the i.sland of Rugen, later c.xchaiiged with Prussia for Lauen- 
burg and a sum of money. Iceland, the Faroe islands and Greenland remained 
to Denmark. The same day and at the same place, a peace was concluded 
with England, which obtained the island of Heligoland. Denmark further 
undertook to take part in the war against Napoleon, and to provide to that 
end a contingent of ten thousand men. The former relations with Russia, 
Prussia, and Spain weie re-established a short time after, by different treaties.<^ 

The Norwegians, however, were not inclined to submit tamely and at once 
to absorption into Sweden. They rallied round the Danish king’s nephew 
and heir presumptive, Prince Christian Frederick, afterwards Christian VIII, 
and elected him their king, while at the same tune the national assembly 
voted a new ccgistitution for Norway. A comparison of this with the Danish 
constitution of 1849 has been drawn up by Jemssen-Tusch, the biographer of 
Christian V1II.« 


THE NORWEGIAN CONSTITUTION OE 1814 ANt) THE DANISH CONSTITUTION 
OE 1849 

The Norwegian fundamental law, dated from Eidsvold, May rTthTTsifT* 
states in its first paragraph that “the kingdom of Norway is a free, independ- 
ent, and indivisible realm. The form oi its government is an absolute and 
hereditary monarchy.” The Danish fundamental law, dated from the castle 
of Christiansborg, June 5th, 1849, likewise states in its first paragraph, 

“ The form of government is a limited monarchy; the sovereignty is heredi- 
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tary.” The Norwegian constitution declares the Protestant ( evangelisch- 
luthq'isch, the united Calvinist and Lutheran bodies) religion to be the estab- 
lished religion of the country; enjoins on those subjects who profess it the 
duty of educating their childien in its tenets, and excludes Jesuits, monastic 
orders, and Jews from the kingdom. The Danish constitution, on tlie other 
hand, states tl^it the Protestant ( evangelisph-lulherischj church is the national 
cliurch of Denmark, and as such isiteupported by the state; while paragraph 
7 gran Ls complete liberty in matters of faith ancl worship. 

In the second paragraph, which trehts of the executive power, the king 
and the royal family, the Norwegian constitution runs; “The executive power 
IS in the hands of the king; ” and the i)anish fundamental law contains a 
statement to the same effect. In like* manner, the paragraphs dealing with 
the king’s majority and the responsibility of his imnisters are almost iden- 
tical in substance. But while, according to the Norwegian fundi^mental 
law, the succession passes in direct line through heirs-male only, so that only 
an heir-male can inherit from a male progenitor, the Danish constitution 
abides by the provisions of the Konigsgcselz (King’s Law) of November 14th, 
1665, paragraphs 27-40, which establish lineal succession through the male 
and female line (agnates and cognates). Should there be no heir to the 
throne, the king of Norway may propose a successor to the storthing, which 
is at liberty to accept or reject him. The Danish fundamental law, on the 
contrary, states that under such circumstances it is for the diet to choose an 
heir to the throne and determine the future succession. The case, however, 
could occur only on the supposition ,that both the male and the female lines 
weie extinct. By the Norwegian fundamental law, the king comes of age 
on the attainment of his twentieth year, while that of Denmark fixes his 
majority at eighteen. By the Konigsgesetz, he is qualified to assume the 
reins of absolute government on entering his fourteenth year. The tenor 
of the oath taken by the king of Norway on his«,cce3sion, is that he will gov- 
ern the kingdom in accordance with the constitution and the laws of the 
country; the king of Denmark’s oath is limited to the promise to maintain 
the fundamental law of the kingdom. Both fundamental laws agree in 
requiring the king’s oath to be taken before the assembled storthing in Nor- 
way and before the united diet in Denmark. 

The coronation and anointing of the king of Norway take place in the 
cathedral of 'Trondhjem, the ceremonial being decided upon by the king 
himself. 'The Danish fundamental law contains no such provision; hence 
the ceremony must be regarded as non-essential. The king of Norway is 
obliged to reside within the boundaries of his kingdom, nor may he be out 
of the country for more than six months without the sanction of the stor- 
thing, on pam of forfeiting his personal right to the crown. On this point, 
again, the Danish constitution ll^ls no provision except that ?f the king, by 
reason of absence or lU-health, shall find it necessary to nominate a regent, 
he shall convoke the diet and submit to it a bill to that effect. According to 
the constitution of Eidsvold, the king of Norway may not assume the crown 
or government of any other country, unless with the assent of two-thirds of 
the storthing. This answers to the provision of the Danish fundamental 
Without the sanction of the diet the king cannot be ruler over other 
countries than those pertaining to the Danish monarchy.” The king of 
Norway must profess, and always have professed the tenets of Protestant- 
ism, and must be readv to defend and protect them. In the Danish consti- 
tution, on the other hand, the phrase is merely: “ The king must be a member 
of the Protestant church.” By the Norwegian constitution the king is 
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enjoined to have the oversight over public worship and religious assemblies, 
and to see to it that teachers adhere to the rules prescribed for religious 
instruction. There is no such provision in the Danish fundamental law, which, 
on this suliject, says concisely, “ The national church is regulated by law.” 

The king of Norway can issue regula!ions dealing with commerce, trade, 
and police, but such regulations mupt not be contrary to the cojistitution and 
the laws passed by the storthing, and reraiin in force provisionally only, until 
such time as they shall have received the sanction of the next storthing. 
The Danish fundamental law, on the other hand, contains a provision that 
under circumstances of peculiar urgency, and when the diet is not sitting, the 
king may issue provisional laws, provided they are not contrary to the funda- 
mental law, and that every such law Aust be submitted to the next diet for 
ratification. “ The king levies the taxes and duties imposed by the storthing,” 
says tb-O Norwegian fundamental law; Uiat of Denmark contains no such 
definition, but in general terms assigns the executive power wholly to the 
king. “ The king sees to it that the state property and royalties are used and 
administered in such wise as is prescribed by the storthing and conducive 
to the common weal,” so runs the law of Norway; while that of Denmark 
prescribes that no denjesne pertaining to the state shall be alienated except 
by a decree of the diet. According to the Norwegian constitution, the king 
in council has the prerogative of pardoning criminals after sentence has been 
pronounced by the Supreme Court, and on the advice of the same. The con- 
demned person is free to choo,se whether he wiU accept the king’s pardon or 
undergo the sentence awarded by the Qourt In actions brought before the 
Supreme Court by the odelsthing (one division of the national assembly), 
the king cannot exercise the prerogative of mercy except by remitting a cap- 
ital sentence. With regard to such cases the Danish fundamental law meiely 
says, “ The king can pardon and grant amnesties; he can exempt ministers 
from the penalties imposed icpon them only by consent of the folkething.” 

In accordance with the fundamental law of Norway, the king selects and 
appoints all civil, ecclesiastical, and military officers, after consultation with 
the council of state; and they are required to take the oath of allegiance to 
the constitution and the king Princes of the blood royal are incapable of 
holding civil office. The king, after consulting with the council of state, may 
dismiss any member of the said council, or any person holding an appoint- 
ment in the office of the said council, or any ambassador, consul, superior 
official either civil or ecclesiastic, regimental or divisional commander, com- 
mandant of a fortress or naval officer in command of a man-of-war, without 
the formality of a trial. Other officials the king can only suspend, after which 
they must immediately be brought to trial; but they may not be deprived 
of their office^except by sentence of the court, nor transferred to another 
without their own consent. All these cases»the Danish fundamental law cov- 
ers by the statement: “Appointments to all offices are in the king’s hands to 
the same extent as heretofore.” This general statement, however, points 
back to a legal ordinance by which the signature of a lesponsible minister 
must be added to that of the king m the case of each appointment. As a 
rule the king of Denmark can dismiss the officials he has appointed; but 
there is a proviso that judges are not to be deprived of their offi^ 'WtthoW 
trial, or tiansferred elsewhere against their will, and exceptions in the case 
of other classes are to be determined by law. It is a curious fact that the 
fundamental law of the kingdom of Denmark contains no provision whereby 
officials are required to take the oath to the constitution and vow loyalty 
and obedience to the king. 
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According to the Norwegian constitution, the king can, at his good plea- 
sure^ bestow ordeis as a leward for distinguished service, but no title except 
such as is inseparable from office. Nor can he grant personal or mixed heredi- 
tary privileges to any person. This last provision corresponds to the article 
in the Danish constitution whereby all privileges appuitcnaiit to lineage, 
title, or rank are abrogated, and wheiel\y no liefs, family estates, or entail 
may be estabnshed for the future, ®vvffiile those which already exist ai a grad- 
ually to pass over into free tenure, but the Danish law says not a word of 
orders and rewards for service rendered, to the state. The provisions with 
legard to the civil list aie practically the same in both fundamental laws, but 
by a clause subjoined to that of Denmarl?, the civil list may not be burdened 
with debt. The Norwegian constitution gives the king a free hand in the 
appointment and dismissal of his court officers anckseivants. The king has 
supreme command over the forces by land and sea, but they may not be 
transferred to the seivice of a foreign power without the consent of the stor- 
thing, nor may foreign troops be admitted into the country, except as auxili- 
aries in case of hostile invasion. The king likewise has absolute power to 
muster troops, to declare war and conclude peace, to enter into and dissolve 
alliances, and to send and receive ambassadors. Thc^provisioiis of the Dan- 
ish constitution aie similar to these, except with legard to foieign troops, 
and it contains the addition that the king cannot cede any poition of the 
country to a foreign power, or dispose of the public revenue, or subject the 
country to burdensome obligations, without the consent of the diet. 

The provisions respecting the kill’s competence to take despotic meas- 
ures against subjects are alike in both fundamental laws, which is also the 
case in the matter of the constitution of the council of state and ministerial 
responsibility. Some provisions of the Norwegian constitution concerning 
princes and princesses of the blood royal are adopted from the Danish If dnfgis- 
geseiz (King’s Law) of 1665, to which the Dan*h fundamental law likewise 
refers in conclusion. According to both constitutions, a regency or govern- 
ment by a guardian, with the co-operation of the stortlimg or diet, may be 
instituted, but the Norwegian constitution makes special mention of the 
members of the royal family; while that of Denmark permits the diet to 
appoint a regent. In default of any heir to the tin one, the storthing may 
found a new dynasty, while in Denmark, under similar circumstances, the 
diet chooses a king and determines the succession. The Norwegian funda- 
mental law also contains a series of provisions on the subject of the education 
of a king under age, by the queen-mother and certain men selected by the 
storthing; of which nothing is said in the Danish fundamental law. 

The third section of the Norwegian constitution, headed, “ Of Civil Rights 
and the Legislative Authority,” states that the Norwegian nation exercises 
legislative authority by means of,its storthing, which consists of two Things, 
the ladtlnng and the odelsthing, that meet together under certain circum- 
stances in a storthing session. The Danish Parliament likewise consists of 
two chambers : the folkething and the landsthing. When they meet together, 
as they do under certain circumstances, and form a single assembly, the two 
chambers constitute the united diet, while the Norwegian Things remain two 
ulStiffut bCT^es. The Eidsvold constitution admits of only one election for 
tho whole storthing; the Danish fundamental law mstitutes a two-fold elec- 
tion, each chamber being elected separately. Only such Norwegian citizens 
are qualified to vote as have attained their twenty-fifth year, have been five 
years domiciled in the country, and hold or have held public office, or such as 
have possessed or managed registered property in land for more than five 
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years, or are freemen of a city, or possess fiouses or Jaud in ports or places of 
lading to the value of 300 rchsbkthlon. By the Danish fundamental laY> on 
the other hand, every man in the country who is thirty years of age, and of 
unimpeachable reputation, is entitled to vote for both Things, provided he 
possesses the rights of a native. Hence, in the kingdom of Denmark no 
census is taken to decide electoral ^jualifications; and on this goint again its 
fundamental law is far more liberal and democratic than that of Norway. 

In sparsely populated Norway, one elector is nominated by every fifty 
persons qualified to vote. From amongst themselves or the other qualified 
voters, these electors choose one-fourth of their own number to sit in the 
storthing; any number of electois'from thiee to six sending one member, 
any number from seven to ten, two m&nbers; fiom eleven to fourteen, three 
members; and from fifteen to eighteen, four members; which last is the 
largest,number of deputies any one tow« can send to the storthing. If a 
town has less than one hundred and fifty inhabitants, it elects in conjunction 
with the next town. In every country parish the qualified voters among 
the inhabitants choose electors in proportion to their numbers, one for every 
hundred, two for any number between one and two hundred, three for any 
number between two §.nd three hundred, and so on. The electors proceed., 
like the others, to elect one-tenth of their own number, either from among 
themselves or from the qualified voters of their administrative district, to 
take their seats in the storthing; any number from five to fourteen electing 
one, from fifteen to twenty-four, two; from twenty-five to thirty-four, three; 
and of thirty-five and over, four, as tlig largest number of deputies that can 
be sent by any one electoral district. The storthing has the power of mak- 
ing alterations in these elec toi ill regulations, so as to arrange for the repre- 
sentation of town and countr}^ in the proportion of one to two, and to keep 
the total number of deputies in the storthing above seventy-five and below 
one hundred. In Norway, ico man can be a popular representative who has 
not passed his thirtieth year and been ten years domiciled in the country. 

In Denmark this mode of election is employed only for the first chamber 
or landsthing, and the piovisions of the Danish fundamental law are conse- 
quently more democratic in this respect than the constitution of Norway. 
The number of deputies to the second chamber or folkething in Denmark 
IS approximately one to every fourteen thousand of the population (the 
constitution of Eidsvold sets it at about one to every ten thousand). The 
votes are taken by circles, the extent of which is determined by the election 
law. "Each circle chooses one candidate out of those who present themselves 
for election. The only qualification necessary for election to the foUcethmg is 
that the candidate shall have attained the age of twenty-five; for the lands- 
thmg, he must be forty years of age, and must have fulfilled the conditions 
necessary for qualification as a voter, though no limitation is imposed in 
respect of length of residence in the electoral circle. No man is eligible for 
election to the Danish landsthing unless he has paid to the state 200 rchsbk- 
thlon in direct taxes during the preceding year, or can prove that he enjoys 
an annual income of 1,200 rchsbkthlon; while the Norwegian constitution 
requires no property qualification in a candidate. On the other ha nd, by 
the fundamental law of the latter comitry, neither members norl5tiboi'd'JAti,t>l 
officials of state, nor court officers, nor pensioners are eligible for election; a 
restriction which does not exist in Denmark, where officials accept or refuse 
nomination as deputies to the diet without reference to the government, 

According to the constitution of Eidsvold, the popular representatives 
thus elected constitute the storthing of the kingdom of Noi-way and the diet 
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of Denmark, which last-named body consists of the folkethiug and landsthing. 
Tlie»Norwegian storthing is held every three years at Christiania, the capital 
of the country, the Danish diet annually, wherever the seat of government 
happens to be. The storthing eleifts one-fourth ot its own members io form 
the lagthing; the lemainmg three-foui ths constitute the odelsthing. Thus, 
in Norway tl^ip whole storthing is the original body, by the division of which 
the two Things come into being, '^wliile in Denmark, on the contrafy, the 
folkethmg and the landsthing coustitijte the original body, and the united 
diet is the product of the coalition of Wie two Things The storthing and 
the diet are both legislative and delibeiative assemblies In Norway, every 
legislative proposal must first be move^ m the odelsthing, either by a member 
of that body or by the government through a member of the council of state. 
If the odelsthing accepts the proposal if is sent (fti to the lagthing, which 
either assents to or rejects it; and, m the latter case, sends it back* to the 
odelsthing with an explanation of its motives in so doing. The odelsthing 
deliberates upon these observations, and then either passes over from the 
original motion to the order of the day, or sends it back to the lagthing for 
fresh consideration, with or without alteration. If a motion has been twice 
submitted to the lagthing by the odelsthing and tavice rejected, the two 
chambers meet in a session of the storthing, and the final decision is given by 
a majority of two-thirds. An interval of three days, at least, must elapse 
between any two of the above named transactions. 

y^en a legislative proposal of this kind, brought into the odelsthing and 
approved by the lagthing or the assembled storthing, has been voted on and 
passed in the manner described, it is submitted to the king or his representa- 
tive by a deputation from both chambers of the storthing, with a request for 
his assent. If he approves of the proposal, he appends his signature to it, 
thus giving it the force of law. If he does not approve it, he sends the draught 
back to the odelsthing, with the remark that lie does not think it expedient 
at this time to sanction the resolution of the storthing; after which the pro- 
posal cannot again be made and submitted to the king by the same storthing. 
If the next lawfully elected storthing again brings foiward the same law, the 
king can again prevent its promulgation by refusing his assent. _ But if a 
third lawfully elected storthing submits the same proposal to the ldng, after 
it has again been deliberated upon by both chambers, and again requests 
his assent to a law which, upon mature consideration, they think for the 
public advantage, the proposal acquires legal validity even if the royal 
assent is not given before the end of the session. A law thus adopted By the 
storthing is drawn up m a different form from those which have received the 
royal assent. The Danish fundamental law, on the other hand, concedes to 
both Things the right of moving and discussing legislative proposals; but 
no final decision can be taken •jq^on any proposal until it has been under 
deliberation three times in each Thing. There is, however, an essential dif- 
ference between the two fundamental laws in the fact that the veto of the 
king of Norway is suspensive only, while that of the king of Denmark is 
absolute. It cannot, therefore, be denied that upon this point the constitu- 
- tinp -o f Nprway is more democratic than that of Denmark, though the latter 
more vigorously champions the rights of the people. Hence, the legislative 
authority in Denmark pertains neither'to the diet nor to the king alone (not 
even in exceptional cases to the latter, as it does in Norway), but to the two 
conjointly. 

With respect to the judicature, and especially to the Supreme Court, the 
provisions of the two fundamental laws are almost identical. By the con- 
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stitutioii of Eidsvold the defendant can challenge as many as one-third of 
the members of the court, witliout giving any reason, so long as he does 
not reduce the number below fifteen. The constitution of Christiansborg 
contain^k no such provision. The fifth and last section of the Norwegian 
fundamental law bears the superscription “ Gperal provisions ” It pro- 
vides, among other things, that offifces of state in Norway shaj»l be occupied 
by noiTe but Norwegian subjects who profess the Protestant religion, have 
taken the oath to the constitution, ^worn fealty to the king, and are able 
to speak the language of the eounti'y. The Danish constitution is more lib- 
eral, for it briefly lays down the principle that no man shall forfeit his claim 
to the full enjoyment of all civil and political rights on account of his religion, 
and here again theie is no mention of any oath to be taken by holders of 
office. The Norwegian dbnstitutioC contains various other precepts of gen- 
eral application respecting the administration of justice, among which is the 
singular provision that no dues may be levied by the state upon the fees paid 
to constables. The sixth and eighth sections of the Danish fundamental 
law treat of the administration of justice on principles of natural law which 
are to be brought into use by fresh legislation, and lays down the special 
rule that the courts must be competent to settle all questions beyond the 
scope of magisterial authority. 

The freedom of the press is guaranteed by both fundamental laws. The 
Norwegian constitution lays down the principle that no new and permanent 
restrictions may in future be anywhere imposed upon trade; while the Dan- 
ish fundamental law states that all restrictions upon admittance to the free- 
dom and equal rights of industry, winch are not based upon considerations 
of public advantage, are for the future abrogated by law. Thus, the former 
extends protection to that which already exists; while the latter refers the 
question to the wide principle of interpretation: what may or may not be 
regarded as conducive to the public weal. The fundamental law of Norway 
perniits inquisition in criniinal cases; tliat ot Denmark runs. “The home is 
inviolable; where no exception is by law established, domiciliary visits and 
the seizure and examination of letters and other papers may not take place 
till after the verdict of the court.” Both fundamental laws agree in recog- 
nising the inviolability of property and in providing for full compensation 
where the interests of the state or the common weal require an owner to 
resign possession. The Norwegian constitution ordains that udal rights and 
the right of inheritance in landed property shall not be abrogated, but that 
the details of the conditions under which these privileges shall continue to 
exist, for the greater advantage of the state and the good of the rural popu- 
lation, shall be determined by the next duly elected storthing or the next 
after that; an<i that in future it shall not be lawful to institute counties, 
baronies, ancestral seats, nor entailed estates The Danish constitution con- 
tains a corresponding provision to the effect that the manner in which the 
fiefs, ancestral seats, and entailed estates, then existing, shall pass over into 
free tenure shall be regulated in detail by law, and that no new possessions 
of this king shall be ^quired, while all privileges pertaining to descent, rank, 
or title shall be abolished. Both fundamental laws enunciate prijjmjjJ^ 
of universal obligation to military service, but the diet of Denmark was 
slower to admit of the provision of a "substitute. 

The purpose of the llOth and last paragraph of the Norwegian constitu- 
tion is that the provisions of the constitution here set down shall become the 
fundamental law of the kingdom, so soon as they shall have received the 
assent of the diet. Should future experience go to prove that any part of 
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them require alteration, a proposal to that effect shall be submitted to a duly 
elected storthing, and be made public through the press But it shall be 
reserved for tlie uext duly elected storthing to decide whether the proposed 
alteiatidn shall be made. Such a proposal, however, may never be subvers- 
ive of the principles of the fundairiental law, but must merely aim at a modi- 
fication of particular provisions not affeijtmg the spirit of the law, and two- 
thirds of the hiembers of the storthing must vote in its favour. The hupdiedth 
and concluding [laiagraph of the Danish fundamental law likewise assumes 
the possibility that alterations may bfe,necessary, but they cannot be made 
as easily as in Norway Proposals of this nature must first be moved in a 
duly elected diet. If this and the next duly elected assembly accept the pro- 
posal without alteration and it receives the royal assent, both Things are 
dissolved, and fresh elections take place ^oth to the folkethmg and the lands- 
thing. If the proposed alteration is accepted by the new diet m ordinary oi 
extraordinary session and sanctioned by the king, it thereby acquiies the 
force of a fundamental law. 

The constitution of Eidsvold is signed by the deputies of the kingdom, 
and sealed by each of them, and tins draught of a constitution which had 
been accepted by the diet is thereby raised to the rank of a fundamental law. 
The constitution of Chris tiansborg, on the other hand, is signed by the king 
and his ministers for the time being, and the royal seal is appended to it.!/ 

The failure of Norway’s efforts to preserve her independence of her east- 
ern neighbour will be more fully described in our next chapter: the constitu- 
tion of Eidsvold survived the union with Sweden, and the separate rights of 
Norway continued to be stoutly maintained. For Denmark the great prob- 
lem was now that of her relations with the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, a 
question which became a matter of agitation to all Europe « 

THE FIRST SCHLESWia-HOL^TEIN WAR 

After the restoration of peace in 1815, the estates of the duchy of Hol- 
stein, never so cordially blended with Denmark as those of Schleswig, began 
to show their discontent with the continued non-convocation of their own 
asserabliesj despite the assurances of Fiederick VI. The preparation of a 
new constitution for the whole kingdom was the main pretext by which the 
court evaded the claims of the petitioners, who met, however, with no better 
success from the German diet, before which they brought their complaints 
in 1822. 

After the stirring year of 1830, the movements in the duchies, soon to 
degenerate into a mutual animosity between the Danish and the German 
population, became more general. The scheme of the court to meet then- 
demands by the establishment pf separate deliberative assenmlies for each of 
the provinces failed to satisfy the Holsteiners, who continually urged the 
revival of their long-neglected local laws and privileges. Nor were matters 
changed at the accession in 1839 of Christian VIII [the quondam king of 
Norway], a prince noted for his popular sympathies and liberal principles. 
The feeling of national animosity was greatly increased by the issue of cer- 
“TaSTorderS'for Schleswig, which tended to encourage the culture of the Dan- 
ish lahgiiage to the prejudice of the German. The elements of a revolution, 
being thus in readiness, only waited for some impulse to break forth into 
action, t 

In 1846, King Christian VIII of Denmark thought the propitious moment 
had come for announcing, by a so-called “open letter,” that, on the extinction 
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of the royal line, the union of Schleswig-Holstein with Denmark would con- 
tinue to be maintained Contrary to all expectation, the opposition to this 
arbitrary proceeding was not confined to the two duchies, but found vigor- 
ous supnort ill all parts of Germany, M^n everywhere began to remember 
that the hardy race which had chosen king Chiistian I of Denmark to be its 
duke, in 1460, had entered into union with the neighbouring l^ngdom only 
on condition that the duchies should retaHn their independence, and should 
remain in undivided conjunction for all time (ewi.g tosaniende ungedeell). 
Experts pointed out that the conjunction of the duchies, which had found 
expression in a common administration, had not been impaired by the fact 
that Holstein had become a member of the German Confederation, together 
with Lauenburg, which had been cedecf by Prussia in 1815. The song com- 
posed by M. F. Chemnita.^ first sun^ at the musical festival {SangerfestJ at 
Schlesw^, and now adopted by an indomitable race as its song of defiance, 
winged its way to every corner of the common fatherland, and was presently 
sung all over Germany. 

The growing resistance of the Schleswig Holsteiners was greeted with no 
less unanimous applause. The emphatic repudiation which the estates of the 
duchies returned to the declaration of King Frederick VII, who had succeeded 
his father Christian VIII, on the 20th of January, 1848, to the effect that 
Schleswig-Holstein was to be incorporated with Denmark, met with general 
approval, as did the formation of a separate government, by which they pro- 
ceeded to reply to that declaration. Prussia and the German Confederation 
declared that they regarded Schleswig, and Holstein as independent and 
intimately allied states, in which only the male line was entitled to succeed. 
To give point to this declaiatioii, the Prussian general Wraiigel crossed the 
frontier in concert with the troops of the Confederation, and on the 2.3rd of 
April inflicted so decisive a defeat upon the enemy that in a few days they 
evacuated the duchy as far aff Alsen. Ho then cairied the war into Jutland, 
beyond the Konge Aa, to indemnify Germany for the injury Denmark had 
mflicted upon her by the seizure of large numbers of meichant vessels His 

E rations for that year were only brought to a close by the armistice of 
mo. In spite of these defeats, however, Denmark was not yet van- 
quished. Trusting to the support of foreign powers and to dissensions in 
Germany itself, she terminated the armistice in the spring of 1849, and set 
on foot a simultaneous attack on the German troops, from Jutland, Alsen and 
Eckernforde. The Danes achieved some successes at the first two points, 
but oir the 5th of April suffered a defeat at Eckernforde, than which history 
records few more memorable. The two proudest ships of the Danish fleet, 
the Christian VIII, a ship of the line of eighty-four guns, and the Gefion, a 
frigate of forty^six guns, under cover of which the transports had run into 
harbour to land their troops, were not meMly vigorously repulsed by two 
insignificant shore batteries mustering only ten guns between them, but 
were compelled to surrender. However great a part may have been played 
in this disaster by a singular concatenation of untoward circumstances, the 
credit of it is chiefly due to the resolution of the heroic men who took up the 
struggle and carried it through to the end. __ 

In the other theatres of war the Danes did not hold their groiJud agSITST 
the steady advance of the Germans. 'On the 13th of April, the Confederate 
troops stormed the entrenchments at Duppel, and on the 16th of May, Gen- 
eral Bonin, the leader of the forces of Schleswig-Holstein, proceeded to 
besiege Fredericia. There the tide of fortune turned. On the 5th of July, 
the enemy’s army made a night sortie, broke thi-ough the attenuated line of 
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besiegers, and inflicted severe losi^ upon them. Before the injuiv could be 
aveijged, Prussia confounded all hopes by the peace which she concluded m 
her own name and that of the Confederation. She abandoned the duchies. 
They stifl strove to maintain their^iights by their own sword, but the defeat 
of Idstedt, ncjt far from Schleswig (.July 25th), put an end to then lesistance; 
the country lay defenceless at the conquei’or’s feet But the worst was still 
to come. Tlffe very power which) two years before had nerved it for the 
struggle helped to disarm those who refused even then to despair of the 
ultimate victory of their rightful cauSe, And policy, while it impo-sed its 
stern laws on the stubborn race in the present, robbed it of its hope for the 
future, by settling the succession cjuestibn. By the London Protocol (May 
8tli, 1852), Russia, Austria, Prussia, England, France, and Sweden resolved 
to maintain the existing frontiers of ^ . 

the Danish dominions, and to reepg- 
nise Prince Clnistian of Glucksburg as 
the rightful successor of the childless 
king Frederick VII, compounding with 
the duke of Augustenburg for passing 
over his prior claim. The plenipoten- 
tiaries ignored the fact that, to make 
this arrangement _ valid, the consent 
of the parties principally concerned, 
the estates of Schleswig-Holstein, was 
necessary and also that, in the case of 
Holstein, they could not dispense with 
the consent of the German Confeder- 
ation; and yet this very neglect bore 
in it the seeds of fresh complications. 

The German great powers were guilty 
of an additional error; for, lelying 
on Denmark’s assurance that she did 
not contemplate the incorporation of 
Schleswig with the kingdom, they 
rested satisfied with the royal procla- 
mation of January 28th, 1852, which ciuiistian tx 

g romised absolute political equality to 
erman and Danish subjects and separate government departments for the 
kingdom and provinces. • 

_ The authorities at Copenhagen cherished no serious intention of fulfilling 
this last condition. The party of so-called Eider Danes, who desired to see 
Schleswig completely severed from Holstein and finally incorporated with 
' Denmark, soon gained the upper hand; and the government yielded to their 
wishes. The alterations they introduced into the constitution, and the 
administrative measures they adopted, provoked such vehement opposition 
on the part of the estates of the duchies and the German Confederation that 
even the non-German great powers advised them to give way, but in vain. 
A ro yal proclamation of March 30th, 1863, declared that the fulfilment of 
ta3|^romisr? of January 2Sth, 1852, was impracticable, and decreed the sepa- 
ration of Holstein and Lauenburg from the coalition, that is to say, the 
severance of the duchies. This proceeding naturally called forth tremendous 
excitement there, and loud protests were raised at public meetings against 
such a breach of the law. The Danish government replied by arbitrary 
measures; German officials were dismissed on frivolous pretexts and super- 
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seded by Danes, the use of the German language in churches and schools 
was restricted, and even prohibited in districts unquestionably German. 
Even German travellers on whose passports the words Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were united by a hyphen, had to suffer much annoyance at tlie hands 
of the police. The hopes of the Eider Danes seemed to have been fulfilled; 
the duchy of Schleswig was transfwmed into “South Jutland/’ 

In .vain did the leading powers of Genmany and the German Confedera- 
tion enter formal protests, in vain did they threaten to put the execution of 
the league in force. The Danish gq,v'’hrnment, trusting to English and Swed- 
ish support, submitted to the rigsraad the di aught of a new constitution for 
Denmark and Schleswig, which wa^ intended finally to consummate the sep- 
aration of Holstein and the incorporation of Schleswig.* At the same time 
they asked for special griuits for rmnforcing the army and fleet. It was an 
audaciojis step, well ada^ited to exhaust the patience of the most long-suf- 
fering of nations The Germans were sensitive to the blow, and laments for 
the violence their kinsmen suffered were mingled with the rejoicings witli 
which they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the victory of Leipsic. 

On the 13th of November, the fatal constitution was accepted, with the 
provision that it should take effect from January 1st, 1864. It lacked noth- 
ing but the royal signature to give it the force of law. Then a sudden event 
took place, fraught with momentous consequences. King Frederick VII 
died, on the 15th of November, after a short illness, and was succeeded by 
Prince Christian of Gliicksburg, under the title of Christian IX « 


THE DANISH CONSTITUTION 

At the same time that Denmark was undergoing insurrection as well as a 
hard struggle with Germany, a great work of peace — her liberal constitution 
— was being formed. Frederick VII had promised on March 22nd, 1848, 
to share his power with the nation, and had faithfully kept his word. On 
the 23id of October the constituent assembly met for the fii’st time at Copen- 
hagen, Its members had been chosen under an electoral law winch took no 
account of wealth or property; but a few members chosen by the Icing took 
their seats alongside of those elected by universal suffrage. The March 
ministry had laid aside the project of a fundamental law for the Danish 
monarchy — a scheme to which the November ministry, coming into power 
a short time after, gave its adherence After lengthy debates, in the course 
of which several articles underwent modification, the constitution was adopted 
by the assembly, and received the king’s approval, June 5th, 1849. Its appli- 
cation extended to Schleswig; and the right of consent was reserved to this 
duchy, which h^d been prevented by the war from taking part in the labours 
of the constituent assembly. * 

The principal articles of this fundamental law, which afterwards received 
various modifications, concerned elections to the landsthing; the legislative 
power and the right to impose taxes were vested in the ngsdag (parliament) 
and the king conjointly; the voting of all laws, in the rigsdag; and no con- 
tribution could be imposed, modified, or abolished save by a law. The 
mmisters were to be held responsible for the acts of the govdRunent'^Tor 
which they could be called to account and judged before the supreme court 

[' Alien says that there was no question of incorporating Schleswig with Denmark, 
hapaiise the separate constitution of Schleswig was to continue to operate Ha speaks of the 
new constitution as intended to provide for the management of such matters oa concerned both 
Denmark and Schleswig ] 
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(Rigsrcl). The rigsdag was to meht once a year, and to be composed of the 
folI<ything (cliainbor of the people) and the landsthing ('chamber of the landed 
proprictQi's). The right to elect and to be elected to the lolkcthmg belonged 
to everyone within certain natyral limitations — the candidate^ elected 
must, for exfhnple, be of a certain age, of iireproachable morality, etc , but 
it mattered little as to his social status sand fortune. The right of suffrage 
for the landsthing was also submitted to the same conditions; but ^t could 
not be exercised directly — there were two steps. To bo eligible to this 
second chamber, one must, besides cdmplying with the geneitu conditions, 
possess an annual net income of at least 1200 rix-dollars (£140), or have paid 
to the state or the commune during tiie year past 200 rix-dollars (£23), in 
direct taxes. The members of the lolkething were to be elected for three 
years; those of the landsthing, for ei^t. 

Officials elected to the rigsdag, were not 
obliged to obtain permission from the gov- 
ernment to take their seats. 

Among other important articles whose 
object was to guarantee civil and peisonal 
liberty, the independence and impartiality 
of the magistracy, and the general equality 
of citizens in regard to public rights and 
burdens, must be mentioned comiffete lib- 
erty of conscience, the right to form reli- 
gious societies and hold public worship, on 
condition that nothing should be done or 
taught to offend public morality and order; 
and, besides these, freedom of association, 
of meeting, of the press under its legal re- 
sponsibility, and the permanent abolition of 
the censorship. Personal liberty was guar- 
anteed by the obligation to bring_ every ar- 
rested person before a judge mthin twenty- 
four hours; and the magistrate had to decide 
at once whether the accused was to be kept 
under arrest, or set at liberty. Every man 
in condition to bear arms was obliged to contribute in person to his country’s 
defence. Judges could not be dismissed without trial, or removed without 
their consent. The administration of justice was to be entmely separated from 
the executive authority, and the judiciary privileges attached to certain prop- 
erties were to be abolished by law. Publicity and oral procedure were to be 
introduced, as far as possible, into the courts. Criminal apfl political cases 
were to be submitted to juriesk. Such were the fundamental points of the 
new constitution with which Denmark was provided, and through which her 
society was m futee to be governed, directed and developed 

When the question came up of a common constitution for the kingdom 
and the duchies, an attempt was made to give it an autocratic form, but this 
failed. According to the constitution of 1855, the assembly, intended to 
OeliDerate'^n the affairs common to the kingdom and the duchies, was to be 
known as the rigsraad (council of the Idngdom) and to consist of _ eighty 
members, of which thirty were to be chosen by direct and thirty by 
indirect election, while the remaining twenty were to be appointed by the 
king. It was to have a deliberative voice in all common affairs of legislation 
and taxation. 



(1817-1888) 
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The constitution of 1863 made some'" changes _ The new rigsraad or 
pailiamcnt was to consist of two chambers; the folkothing, with 130 memliers 
(one hundred and one for the kingdom and twenty-nine for Schleswig), y^ho were 
to be elected directly by the nation accqjxling to the rule in force for the 
electorate and eligibility to the rigsdag of the kingdom; and tli^e landsthing, 
with eighty-three members, of which eighteen were to be designated by the 
king, whilst the rest were to be chosen byfdirect election. Other important 
steps in a liberal direction weie the rights accorded to the rigsraad concerning 
the initiative for the proposition of .l!iws, amendments in the details, inter- 
pellations, etc.^ 

CHRISTIAN IX AND THR SNCOND SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR 

• • 

Chi i^tian IX was a younger brother ot the reigning duke of Gluclcsburg, 
the representative of the Beck line of the house of Oldenbui-g. The founder 
of this Beck line was Augustus Philip, whose father, Alexander, was the son 
of John the Yomig, a younger son of Christian III. The house of Augus- 
tenburg descended from Ernest Gunther, a son of Alexander older than 
Augustus Philip; and Jhe duke of Augustenburg was therefore the repre- 
sentative of an older line than that of Glucksburg. But the wife of the 
prince of Glucksburg was the Princess Louise of Hesse, whose mother was a 
sister of Christian VIII, and in whom the claims of her family to the Danish 
thi'one had been vested with their consent. It was on Christian of Glucks- 
burg and the male heirs of him and Louige of Hesse that the London Protocol 
had settled the succession to the Danish throne; and this anangeinent had 
been finally recognised by the Danish parliament, in June 1853, though not 
till after a severe struggle, while the duke of Augustcnbuig had been induced 
to resign his claim — a resignation in which his son and the other members 
of his family did not, however, acquiesce 

Three days after the death of Frederick VII, the new fimdamental law 
for the kingdom of Schleswig was sanctioned. But in Germany an event had 
already occurred, which set the smouldering fire ablaze: from the castle of 
Dolzig in Silesia, the son of the old duke Chiistian of Augustenburg, the 
self-styled “crown prince” Frederick of Augustenburg, had notified the 
people of Schleswig-Holstein, by a manifesto dated the 16th of November, 
that, being the concessionary of his father’s claims to the duchies, and having 
become duke by the extinction in the person of Frederick VII of the royal 
male Iftie of Frederick III, he assumed the title of Frederick VIII. On the 
same d^, the envoy of Baden at the Franlcfort diet notified the duke’s acces- 
sion. Throughout Germany there arose a national agitation stiU greater than 
that of 1848 ; itjvas said that the moment had come for the Germans to deliver 
their oppressed brothers from the yoke of tyraimy. In aU the great towns, 
as Stuttgart, Dresden, Munich, Darmstadt, and Berlin, the governments 
were overwhelmed with addresses, petitions, and interpellations, requesting 
them to succour the duchies. The same disposition was manifested in the 
duchies themselves, where a number of officials refused to take the oath of 
fidelity to the new king, whilst some of the deputies to the estates of Holstein 
loudly claimed the protection of the diet of the German ConfedeThtion. “TG 
the latter had not signed the London Protocol, it had no scruple in denying 
its validity; and on the suggestion of Count von Beust, the minister of Saxony, 
it refused to receive into its midst the envoy of Christian IX, and resolved to 
allow the seat of the representative of Holstein to remain vacant for the time 
being, 
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Neither Pnissia nor Austria, however, would follow in the wake of the 
diet; both wore signatories of the London Protocol, and botli had motives 
for niaintaiiiing it. Meantime, though the question of the succession held 
no direcl connection with the constitutional question, the courts of Berlin 
and Vienna now succeeded in mailing the confederation diet adopt ?hc reso- 
lution to proceed to the occupation of the duchies, without piejudice to the 
constitutional quc.stion (December 7th). It was to no puipose tljat the 
Danish government had offered (November lltli) to giant to the representa- 
tives of Holstein full authority in n?a^Leis of finance, and had annulled 
(December 4th) the proclamation of the 30tli of March, ISC3. The most 
violent agitation animated the German “people against the Prussian govern- 
ment, because it had betrayed the ca3,se of the Augustenburgs. A numerous 
assembly of members of the legislative bodies of, Germany pronounced in 
favour of the pretender, and appopitod if committee to direct the movement. 
This agitation was not without its influence on the petty princes of Germany, 
and the king of Bavaria himself recognised the duke of Augustenburg; but 
Count Bismarck was unmoved, and supported with impertuibable calm the 
storm raised in the Prussian chamber of deputies. In consequence of the 
resolution taken by the confederation diet, Russia, England, and France 
put pressure on the court of Copenhagen, to induce it to abrogate the funda- 
mental law of the 18th of November, the latter having been qualified by 
Prussia, in a despatch written two days before the death of Fiedcrick VII, 
as the stmnbling block to a pacific solution; but tins abrogation would not 
have had the effect of suspending the occupation. Under tins pressure the 
Danish government decided to evabuate Holstein; and, consequently, the 
troops of the Confederation, composed of twelve thousand Saxons and Han- 
overians, under General Hake, encountered no obstacles when they crossed 
the frontier on the 23rd of December. Wherever they passed the pretender 
was proclaimed dulce. i, 

On the 1st of January, 1864, the fundamental law was put in force. On 
the 11th of January, Prussia and Austria laid before the diet a proposition 
to the effect that Denmark should be called upon to abrogate the constitution 
of the 18th of November, 1863, so far as Schleswig was concerned; and that, 
in case of refusal, that duchy should be occupied in order to compel the court 
of Copenhagen to fulfil its pretended obligations of 1851 and 1852. When, 
however, the majority of the diet, which shared the prejudices of the whole 
German people, and saw in this motion a betrayal of the rights of the pre- 
tender, had rejected this plan (January 14th), the two powers resolved to 
assume the dnection of the affah without delay, in spite of the protests of 
the majority; and, on the 16th of January, they addressed an ultimatum 
to Denmark, calling upon her to abrogate the fundamental law, so far as 
Schleswig was concerned, within twenty-four hours. It was In vain that the 
Danish ministry declared itself ready to convoke the rigsraad for the purpose 
of proposing to it to effect this abrogation within six weeks, that it entered 
into the views of England concerning a congress of representatives of the 
powers signatory of the London Protocol, to whom should be joined a pleni- 
potentiary of the German diet. The decisive moment had arrived; the whole 
qvKstion nsw was whether Denmark would be left isolated in the struggle. 
No assistance was to be expected from Russia. The project of the emperor 
Napoleon of submitting the question in debate to a general congress had 
shortly before been defeated by the opposition of England, and the emperor 
had not openly repelled the prince of Augustenburg, who had appealed to 
him; whilst the French minister for foreign affairs, Drouyn de Lhuys, declared 
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in eeneral terms that the emperor was inclined to support the principle of 
nationalities. England, as before, wrote notes upon notes, but that was all. 
The greatest disappointment, however, was the conduct of Sweden and Nor- 
way 

The felations between the ScandinaviaiT states had never beep so friendly 
as under the reign of Frederick VII., Numerous pamphlets had even propa- 
gated tile idea of a moie intimate union between the peoples f*f the North, 
but for the paitisans of the complex state Scandinavianism was an abomina- 
tion; and in February, 1857, in a despatch addi-esscd to the Danish envoys 
at London, St. Petcrsbiiig, Pans, and Stockholm, the Swedish minister for 
foreign affairs had anathematised the Scandinavian idea as incapable of a 
practical realisation, so long as it was f(fun<l expedient to adliere to the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of fjje Danish monarchy in its present extent. This 
arbitral y act of the minister troubSid not a little the good understanding 
between the two countries, the more so as Ixmg Oscar had proposed to Fred- 
erick VII an alliance between Sweden and Norway, and Denmark “to the 
Elder,” including Schleswig In May, 1862, Sweden and Norway had 
expressed readiness to act in concert with the non-German powers; but she 
urged on the court of Copenhagen, with increasing insistence, the separation 
of Holstein. The procramation of the 30th of March, 1863, was a rapid 
advance in this direction, and King Charles XV proposed to Frederick VII 
a defensive alliance between their states (July, 1863); but the death of 
Frederick VII led the government of Sweden and Norway to withdraw its 
offers. Nevertheless, in both Sweden and Norway the nation manifested in 
various ways its sympathy for Deumaik'. 

On the 19th of January, 1864, Prussia and Austria notified the German 
diet that they proposed to occupy Holstein, where they believed they would 
encounter no opposition from the troojis of the Confederation, and on the 
same day Prussian couriers aijjiouuced that Prussian troops would be quar- 
teied at Hamburg. Tlie two great powers did as they had said. On January 
21st Prussian troops entered Holstein, and the next day were followed by 
the Austiians, the troops of the Confederation making no show of resistance. 
The Prussians were commanded by Kmg William’s nephew, Prince Frederick 
Charles, who had taken part m the war m the same countries six years before; 
the Austrian leader was Gablenz; and the chief command of the combined 
armies, which numbered about seventy thousand men, was in the hands of 
Field-Marshal Wrangel, who had distinguished himself in the first Prussian 
campaign in the peninsula of Jutland (April-August, 1848). To these forces 
Denmark could oppose little more than thirty-five thousand men, under 
Lieutenant-General Meza, who had occupied the position of the Dannevirke, 
which had been so strongly fortified during recent years that many regarded 
it as impregnalUe, provided it were defended by sufficient troops. On the 
31st of January, a Prussian major sent by Wrangel summoned the Danish 
commander to evacuate the duchy of Schleswig; and, on the latter’s refusal 
Prince Frederick Charles attempted an assault against the intrenchments 
of Missunde, at the extreme left of the Danes. He had intended to cross the 
Schlei at this point, but Lieutenant-General Gerlach victoriously repelled the 
attack after six hours of fighting On the 3rd of that month, tba Austrians 
succeeded better when, after a combat at Jagel and Oberselk, they took 
by assault the Kongshoei, and arrived at the foot of the Dannevirke. It was 
then resolved that, whilst the Austrians attacked the front of the position, 
the Prussians should make a turning movement by Amis and Kappel, to the 
east of Missunde. 
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Meantime, at the Danish headqXiarters it was decided, in a council of war, 
to evacuate the position of the Dannevirke; the execution of this measure 
began at a late hour of the evening, without due warning liaving been conveyed 
to the government In a daik wjnter night the Danish aimy operated in 
despair its prjnful retreat, which the biting cold, the frost, and huiTgcr and 
thirst rendered still more difficult. The Danish nation was struck to the 
earth by the ftews of this movement to the rear. The government deprived 
Meza of his command, which was 'given provisionally to Lieutenant-General 
Luttichau, who was in his turn soon lUplaced by General Gerlach. 

The Lines, of Dnppel 

As soon as the allies got wind of the evacuatiou of tlie Daiineviike, they 
set to work to pursue the Danish m-my; but, as the latter had a considerable 
start, it was only at Sankelmark, to the south of Flensburg, that its rear guard, 
under Colonel Max Muller, was caught up by the advance guard of the Aus- 
trians. The encounter which followed was extremely sanguinary. Mean- 
time, the main body of the Danish army, consisting of thiee divisions, occu- 
piecl without obstacle its other principal position, the lines of Duppel (Dybbcl) 
on the peninsula of Sunclewitt, while the fourth division, imder Hegermann- 
Lindencrone continued its retreat towards the north of the peninsula. Wliei c- 
ever the allies passed they assumed the role of masters; the Danish officials 
were expelled, often with brutality; the fortifications of the Dannevirke were 
rased; the column at Skamlingsbanke, where innumerable national fMes had 
been celebrated in honour of the dawn of liberty, was destroyed bj^ a mine; 
German once more became the language of the schools and the administration, 
for everythmg that recalled the Danish dominion was to be effaced. 

Wliilst the Austrians and a division of the Prussian guard advanced north- 
wards, the main body of the Prussian army turned on Duppel and invested 
the Danish position. But it was not tQl the 17th of March, after the arrival 
of the siege tram, that the Prussians succeeded in gaining possession of Rage- 
bol, Duppel, and Arnbjerg. They then opened a heavy fire on the enemy’s 
fortifications and gradually approached them. The Danes responded as well 
as they could to the fire of the besiegers, but the earthworks could not resist 
the ravages of the projectiles, and it soon became impossible to defend them. 
Although the Danes endured with admirable fortitude the perils and priva- 
tions of the siege, the issue of the affair could not be doubtful. On the morn- 
ing of the 18th of April, the Pmssians made the assault. The first six-works 
at once fell into the power of the assailants; it was the same with the second 
line, where General Duplat, who fell there gloriously, arrested for some tune 
the progress of the enemy; but soon the Danes were compelled to retire 
behind the fortified tMe de pont,^ A fierce artillery duel resulted in the cap- 
ture of this intrenchment also, though the victors were unable to cut off the 
retreat of the Danish army and prevent it from regaining the island of 
Alsen. The losses of the vanquished rose to 4,846 killed,' wounded, 
and prisoners, including 108 officers; those of the Prussians were 1,184 men, 
of whom 70 were officers. Meantime, Jutland had also fallen into the power 
of the allies; As early as the eighteenth of February, they had crossed the 
Kongo Aa, which forms the boundary between North Jutland and South 
J'utland or Schleswig; but for the time bemg the Austrians, who were not 
anxious to molong hostilities, remained motionless near Kolding. It was 
not tni the Prussian general Von Manteuffel had smoothed away aU diffi- 
culties at Vienna that operations were r^umed. After a savage fight, the 
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Danes were compellecl to evacuate Veile/ and Fredericia was invested the 
same day. General Hegermann-Lindcncrone had retired to the island of 
Mors in the Luufjord. On the 28th of April, the Danish government ordered 
the evacuation of the fortress of Fredericia, and the allies tliu# became 
masteitTof the peninsula of Jutland as fa^ as the Limfjord. ^ 

While these events were passiijg diplomacy had given niatters a ncv\' 
turn. ^England had worked energetically to assemble a conlerence of the 
states ^signatoiy of the Treaty of Londoii; and, after many difficulties, it 
hacl been agreed that the plenipotentiaries of those powers should enter into 
negotiations, though on no defineef basis and without the interruption of 
hostilities The conference was to open on the 12th of April, but the German 
couits delayed the airangements mitii the taking of Diippel had rendered 
their position inoie favoiyable; it was not till the 25th that the session was 
opened. On the 9th of May, an ^nmistice for one month was concluded 
which ■^as afterwards extended to Jime 25th. On that day the conference 
closed, having accomplished nothuig, and hostilities were resmned. On the 
9th of May, the day on wdnch it had been agreed at the London conference 
that the armistice should be concluded, a Danish squadron, consisting of the 
frigates Artels Jucl and Jutland and of the corvette Hcvndal had sustained an 
honourable struggle agitinst the Austrian frigates Schwarzenberg and Radetzky^ 
which were escorted by an Austrian steam corvette with two Prussian gunboats 
and a Prussian bark But the fight could exercise no influence on the gen- 
eral coui'se of events; and the Danish fleet was reduced to playing a merely 
accessory part in a war carried on chiefly by land. 

The impotence of the navy was deplorably manifest when the decisive 
moment arrived. During the night between the 28th and the 29th of June, 
the Prussians, under Heiwarth von Bittenfeld, crossed the Alsen Sound, 
the Danes making no serious resistance; and next day the island, feebly 
defended by General Steimaim, was in the power of the Geimans, with a loss 
of 3200 men for the Danes. The peninsula of Vendsysscl, north of the Lim- 
fjord, was evacuated soon after, and Geiman officers pitched their tents as 
far north as the Skaw (July 14th). Finally, the islands in the North Sea 
belonging to Jutland were likewise occupied by the enemy (July 19th). 


THE SEVEBANCB OF THE DUCHIES 

The force of the resistance was broken. The court of Copenhagen entered 
into negotiations, and by the 4th of August the preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Vienna; the final treaty was concluded on the 30th of October. 
Denmark sm-rendered to Prussia and Austria the duchies of Sclileswig, Hol- 
stein. and Lauenbm-g, and undertook to recognise as valid the disp^ositions 
which those tifo powers might make relative to their conquests. The por- 
tions of Jutland enclosed in the territory of Schleswig were also ceded to that 
duchy, but m return Denmark might incorporate the island of Mw and 
some portions of Schleswig territory enclosed in that of Denmark; no war 
indemnity was to be paid; the duchies assumed a share of the common debts. 

Thus, the present moment paid dearly for the political errors of the past 
and the absence of a national policy with regard to Schleswig one of the 
oldest monarchies of Europe had beqn humiliated and dismembered, while 
none held out a hand to sustain her. The indifference of the powers which 
had guaranteed Denmark m the possession of Sclileswig gave a melancholy 
idea of the nature of political morality The gamer by the war was not the 
insignificant Augustenburg claimant, whoso resistance to the demands of 
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Bismarck soon ended in his abandonment by that too poweifnl friend. Aus- 
tria, who continued to support his cause, was herself soon involved in a 
disastrous war with Prussia, which ended in the Tieaty of Prague, wheieby 
she abaiKioncd the duchies to her conqueror. Clause 5 in that treaty did 
indeed piovidi^ for the lestoration to Denmark of the northern poDion of 
Schleswig, if such an airangoinent were desired by the inhabitants of that 
district, whorc^Hherc was a large Danish population; but this clausg' was 
subsequently abrogated “ ? 

The loss of Schleswig necessitated a revision of the Danish constitution; 
and a bill to that effect was brought foiward by the government, in December, 
1SG4. This was, in the main, a revisioD of the fundamental law of 1849; 
but theie were several new and iinpoi taint ai tides, as for example, concerning 
the composition of the landsthing; the lestriction^of the suffrage to those 
who had had in recent years a net revenife of 2,000 lix-doUais (about £233), 
or had paid 200 rix-dollars in duect taxes , the submission of the budget to a 
committee composed of members of the two assemblies, equal in numbers 
and enjoying the same rights, in case the chambers should be unable to agree 
on financial questions; the convocation of the rigsdag every two j^ears and, 
in consequence, the vote of the budget for a bicmiial period ^ This project 
did not meet with universal approval, but at last, in 1^6, after long disputes, 
it finally became law.® 


RECENT HISTORY OF DENMARK 

The recent political histoiy of Denriiark offers very little of general interest. 
The country has not been engaged in the political struggles of Europe, and 
has been left in peace. 

Tlie most noticeable featoe in the internal history of Demnark is the 
constitutional struggle which has been going oq^for many years between suc- 
cessive governments and the Left party, which commands an overwhelming 
majority in the folkething. No practical questions of great unportance 
have been at the bottom of this dmgreement, save that of the fortification 
of Copenhagen. The government considered this necessary, because without 
it the capital was exposed to a cowp de main at any time, while the Left opposed 
it as a piece of aggressive militarisin, which would be unnecessary if Den- 
mark oiily proclaimed her neutrality in any war that might arise. For this 
reason the majority of the folkething refused to sanction the outlay; but the 
government — considering that the danger was real, and that the neut*!ahty 
of a state cannot be seem-ed by her own declaration, but depends on the good- 
will of her neighbours, which cannot be waranteed — nevertheless earned out 
the work by means of a huge accumulated surplus. In the course of this 
conflict, the majority m the folkething even went the length o7 reiusmg sup- 
plies altogether; but imder the premiership of _M. Estrup the pvernment 
nevertheless collected the revenue and sought its justifi.cation in the approval 
of the landsthing, whose political power, according to the charter, is in every 
respect equal to that of the folkething. This procedure met witn no serious 
resistance in the country. The election in the spring of 1901 resulted in 
the return ts the folkething of seventy-six members of the reform party 
of the Left, sixteen members of the moderate Left, fourteen social demo- 
crats, and only eight members of the Right, the party which had held the 
reins of power for so many years. 

Professor Deuntzer, one of the law professors in the University of Copen- 
hagen, became the head of a government composed, of prominent men, drawn 
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from the different sections of his own srde of the folkething, and including 
among their number a simple peasant as minister of agriculture. The, most 
prominent articles in the policy of the new government were a reform of the 
customs, a readjustment of the system pf taxation, a reform of the judicial 
procedure, a reform of primary education, and a reduction i^i the expendi- 
ture for military purposes f - 

Ip. 1902 the question of the sale of the Danish West Indie* to the United 
States bemg unaer discussion and the sale bemg apparently on the verge of 
completion after years of delay, the fCsults of a new election seemed to promise 
the ratification of the treaty concerning it. But the event proved otherwise , 
the landsthing refused the ratification and those islands still remain in pos- 
session of the little kingdom whose power has been established there since 
the seventeenth century, though ,the material advantage she derives from 
them is somewhat problematic^. 

Professor Deuntzer’s government was sustained in the elections of 1903, 
but in January, 1905, a cabinet disagreement occurred over the question of 
national defense, and Jens Christian Christensen, who had previously been 
minister of public instruction, undertook the formation of a ministry. The 
new premier announced a program which included universal manhood suf- 
frage in communal el&tions, the settlement of the national defense on the 
basis of the neutrality of the state, and a rearranging of the districts for 
elections to the folkething, 

A year later, on the 29th of January, 1906, King Christian IX died after 
a long reign of forty-two years. His death excited universal regret among 
his subjects ; and since one of hia sons-in-law was king of England, one of 
his sons king of Greece, and grandsons the rulers of Norway and of Russia, 
while others of his descendants were connected with yet other ruling families, 
it threw most of the European courts into mourning. The crown prince 
quietly succeeded to the vacant throne under title of Frederick VIIT.“ 




CHAPTER XIV 


SWEDEN AND NORWAY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

In the wars consequent on the French Revolution, the duke of Soder- 
manland, regent of Sweden, took no part. By a treaty which he entered into 
with Frederick prince regent of Denmark (1790), sixteen vessels were equipped 
to defend the entrance of the Baltic against the«hips of the belligerent pow- 
ers. Russia was indignant at this exclusion; she tried to hurl the duke of 
Sodermanland from power by_ flattering the vanity of Gustavus IV. That 
young prince, who attained his majority in 1796, was tempted by the offer 
of Alexandrina Paulovna, grand-daughter of Catherine II; out the difference 
of religion was an obstacle which could neither be surmounted nor removed. 
Sweden, reformed Lutheran Sweden, would not allow the princess the exer- 
cise of her own worship. Yet, by marrying the princess Frederica of Baden, 
sister to the wife of the grand-duke Alexander, Gustavus, who had little 
strength of intellect, was merged into the sphere of Russian influence. • 

For some years after his accession, the Swedish monarch was satisfied with 
condemning the encroaching ambition of France. His alliance with Alex- 
ander led him more deeply into the political views of that eyp^ieror. Like 
the other, he protested against the murder of the duke d’Engnien and the 
assumption of the imperial dignity by Napoleon. As duke of Pomerania, 
too, he inveighed in the Gei-manic diet against the usurper. In revenge, 
Bonaparte, who affected to despise him, caricatured him in the Moniteur. 
He was reproached with having deserted his allies the Danes at the battle of 
Copenhagen, and was ridiculed for his imitation of Charles XII, of whom he 
had inherited only the jack-boots and the rashness. To these insults he was 
more sensitive than became a wise manp. He ordered the minister of “Mon- 
sieur Napoleon Bonaparte ” to leave Sweden, and prohibited all intercourse, 
public or private, between the two countries. Hence he joined with eager- 
ness the coalition formed by Pitt (1805). Subsequently he agreed that 
Hanoverian troops should be located in Pomerania, and that Swedish regi- 
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ments should serve in the pay of England. The folly of Prussia, then the 
slave of Bonaparte, prevented the execution of these conditions, but .could 
not prevent Gustavus from placing himself at the head of liis arjnies, and 
proceeding to expel Bernadotte from Hanover. He arrived too late, the 
confederacy which had been formed was dissolved by the vicjories of Napo- 
leon, who after the battle of Austeflitz dictated terms of peace to the emperor 
Eranais. Hanover was evacuated by the allies, and the ContiAent left to the 
victor " 

Though Russia and Prussia, lilji* Denmark, weie banded with the great 
enemy of European independence, Gustavus would listen to no overtures of 
conciliation. Among the most terftpting of them was the offer of Norway; 
but he preferred his honour and his principles to every advantage. He can- 
not, however, be exculpated from the charge of extreme rashness in ventur- 
ing to .withstand, single-handed, the colossal power of his enemy. Arriving 
in Pomerania, he assailed Marshal Brune; but being vanquished, he was 
forced to i-etire under the cannon of Stralsund. Leaving that fortress, he 
had the mortification to see it invested and taken. Rugen and all the islands 
on the Pomeranian coast were equally reduced. 

In these transactions Gustavus had expected English co-operation, but 
it was delayed until it was too late to be of any service in Pomerania. Now 
when the Danish islands were occupied by the French and Spanish forces, he 
had a right to urge it. But the danger was averted by the war with Austria, 
and by the escape of the Spanish troops under the marquis de la Romana. 
Denmark, however, at the instigation of Napoleon, declared war against 
Gustavus [February, 1808] * 


LOSS OF FINLAND (1808 A.D.) 

The situation of Gustavui at this time was one of peculiar embarrassment. 
He was menaced by Russia, now the tool of Napoleon, with hostilities if he 
did not co-operate with her and Denmark m declaring the Baltic 7nare clausum 
and by Prussia, the stave of that emperor, war was declared against him, 
With Denmark, Prussia, France, and Russia against him, he looked to Eng- 
land for aid. A subsidy of £100,000 monthly emboldened him to resist. 
The war soon raged. Fmland was occimied by the Russians and immedi- 
ately declared an integral portion of Russia. The Swedish armies were 
defeated everywhere. The arrival from England of Sir Jolm Moore with 
eleven thousand men might have been of some little advantage to Gustavus 
had he not insisted on the command of these auxiliaries, and by other demands 
BO offended the general that he returned, without striking a blow, to England. 
Hence all his .Subsequent attempts to expel the enemy from Finland were 
unavaihng. Nor was the war more fortunate m Norway, which the Swedish 
troops had invaded, and from which they were soon expelled with much loss. 
He was unfortunate, too, on the deep; and was even advised to make peace 
with both France and Denmark. But he declared that he would never treat 
with the French usurper, or with any ally of that usurper.^ 

In many respects Gustavus resembled the best of his pro^nitors. His 
private life was unimpeachable, and his zeal for the social and domestic 
improvement of his people unwearied: His devoted patriotism and inflexible 
honour were manifested in the resolute perseverance with which he alone, of 
all the continental sovereigns, rejected the offers and defied the power of the 
French conqueror. But there was in his constitution that family disease 
which had displayed itself in the eccentricities of Christina and the military 
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madness of Charles XII. His uiireiisonable obstinacy, his capricious sallies of 
passion, lus conduct towards Sir Jonn Moore, and his whole system of policy 
in the Finnish and Norwegiari cairniaigns, were all symptoms of that mental 
derangement which rendered it nec§ssary for the interests of the kingdom to 
put an end to, his reign. Besides these causes, others existed, arising* purely 
from incidental circumstances. The machinery of government was ill com- 
pacted, and tMs defect became doubly mischievous when the lielm of q^lmin- 
istration was guided by the hand ct a prince who knew not how to regulate 
his own conduct. The long struggle bdtween the crown and the aristocracy 
had left a rankling spirit, which even the blood of Gustavus III had not 
satiated. The discontent of the nobles was inflamed by the haughtiness of 
the king, who exacted the strictest etiquette at court, and was never ap- 
proached except with the most ceiemonious respeejt. Towards the close of 
1808, he is said to have proposed ^igorofls measures for punishing the disaf- 
fected, but the threat, if really made, was in vain, as he had not the pWer of 
carrying it into effect. Many among the higher classes were imbued with 
that baneful attachment to the language and manners of France which had 
contributed so fatally to the overthrow of the continental thrones, and this 
treasonable spirit both Denmark and Russia openly abetted by the unworthy 
means which they adopted to corrupt the loyalty of fire Swedish people.'’ 

General Akrell, in his Memoirs, writes of Gustavus as follows: “The 
imprudent policy of Gustavus IV, lus foolhardy obstinacy in face of over- 
whelming odds, and his blind, fanatical belief in supernatuial aid, had ended 
by bringing upon his country the calamity which had long been foreseen. 
At the beginning of March, in the y^ar 1808, news came that the Russians 
had crossed the frontier of Finland at several points. The meagre force which 
was ail the Swedes could muster in haste had been repulsed, and after the 
Finnish army had received orders to retreat, the whole country laj? open to 
the enemy.” Thus the year 1808 opened upoi^ gloomy and alarming pros- 
pects. Sweden could send no succour, and Finland and its brave defenders 
were therefore left to their fate. The universal indignation aroused among 
the people of Sweden by this abandonment was increased by the traitorous 
surrender of the fortress of Sweaborg to the enemy. Denmark’s declaration 
of war against Sweden was followed by an attack in the rear, fiom the direc- 
tion of Norway. In Sweden, on the other hand, dejection, mistakes, and 
lack of method were the order of the day, and from the war department issued 
orders, counter-orders, and disorders. 

The year 1809 opened under circumstances from which Sweden had*good 
cause to apprehend absolute annihilation and disintegration, unless some 
gfficacious remedy were promptly discovered. Finland was already lost, 
Aland occupied by the Russians; the remnants of the gallant Finnish army 
had capitulated, Jhe winter wai^t so exceptionally severe that troops could 
cross the ice at Aland and Quarken; a flying squadron of Russians appeared 
at Grislehamn, another paid a visit to Umea. The unhappy Swedish mihtia 
had perished by hundreds from neglect and insuflSciency of clothing; a pes- 
tilential sickness was raging among the survivors at Lome; all the hospitals 
were filled to overflowing, while the treasuries and dep6ts stood empty, and 
a grant in aiS fhronsteuer) of five millions was about to be imposed upon the 
whole country. In every department of defence, error and confusion came 
to light; the temper of the nation was sullen and menacing; the king met 
danger by defiance, obstinately repelling all reasonable remonstrances and 
relying upon the supernatural succour which, as a chosen instrument of the 
divine will, he expected speedily to receive. 
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DEPOSITION OF GUSTAVUS /JiV) ADOLPHUS (1809) 

The prompt dethronement of the king now began to be generalj:y spoken 
of, witijout the slightest pretence of secreicy, as the only means of saving the 
country. A conspiracy was soon set on foot by determined Jnen, who pur- 
posed to arrest him on his way tcf the town from the castle of Haga, where 
he redded. The plan was geneially known several days before that fixed 
for its accomplishment, the sovereign aldie remained in ignorance. In spite 
of this fact, and although the ente^ifrise was attended with no real danger, 
the whole scheme was frustrated by the indecision of one of the conspirators 
at the very moment when they weS-e ^assembled in Becker’s Tavern, in Nor- 
tullsgatan (North Toll street) at Stockhohn, for the purpose of putting it 
into effect. Meanwhile, 4he westeijn army had staited under the command 
of Lieiitenant-Colonel Adlersparre, and was now marching on Stockholm to 
bring about a change of government. The king, at length apprised of the 
matter, resolved to go to the towns of southern Sweden, under the escort of 
the second Pomeranian regiment, which was in garrison at Stockholm, and 
to take with him such ready money as was lying at the bank. Thus civil war 
was imminent, but w^ fortunately averted by General Adlercreutz’s bold 
resolution to arrest the king on the 13th of March, the very day of his medi- 
tated flight. 

“ The rumour of extraordinary proceedings in the capital soon spread to 
Karlberg ” (where Akrell was engaged as instructor at the military academy). 
“ Suspecting what was in the air, I went at once to the city, accompanied by 
Wallin (afterwards archbishop), who was at that time assistant-master in 
theology at the academy; but at the toll office we were refused entrance into 
the city by a guard of the town militia stationed there. In answer to a ques- 
tion from me, the sentry confessed that the muskets of the guard were not 
loaded with balls, so that it#would have been easy for us to jump over the 
turnpike gate and go on; but Wallin would not hear of such a proceeding, 
and we were therefore obliged to get into the town another way. On my 
arrival at the castle I met General Adlercreutz, commander-in-chief at the 
time, in the Trabantensml (halberdier’s hall); and he gave me orders to stay, 
and to undertake the office of keeping guard over the king, who was under 
arrest, in concert with a few other officers who had already collected there. 
This unexpected and absolutely illegal command had to be obeyed. The 
officers mounted guard, two at a time; and when the watches were appor- 
tioned, Lieutenant Gripenwald of the Finnish guards fell to my lot as com- 
panion. Our very first period on duty was signalised by gruff questions on 
the part of Gustavus Adolphus and rude unseemly answers from Gripenwald, 
and ended inlqphaviourand expressions which plainly showed that the former 
was not merely dull-witted, but suffered from actual mental aberration. 

“ The king was to be removed to Drottningholm later in the evening. 
The can’iages had already driven up to the castle hill and been ranged in 
order, when it became known that large crowds had collected round the cas- 
tle hill and the hiU where the church stood. Instead of dispersing them by 
means of the military, General Adlercreutz very sensibly gave orders that 
two officers should try to induce the mob to break up, by kindly words and 
suitable expostulations. Captain lagerheim of the cavalry and I were 
detailed for this duty. Lagerheim was admirably qualified for the task; my 
appointment was less happy, as I did not possess his reacly tongue and easy 
knack of persuasion. I addressed myself to various well-dressed persons of 
the so-called upper class, told them that it was true that the king was under 
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restraint, but that he was treated with all due respect, and was to be removed 
to Drottningholin under a strong -escort; I reminded them of the mischief 
that’miglit ensue if the people tlipre assembled placed obstacles in the way 
of his removal, etc., and begged them by suitable admonitions to induce the 
crowd to disperse. This they very soon did; and a short time aftdr, when 
the procession was to start, not a cieature was visible in the vicinity of the 
castle or in te streets. The silence and tranquillity that prevailed in the city, 
where people were fully aware olijwhat had happened that morning, bore 
eloquent testimony to the temper of th^ lower classes. No patrol marched 
through the streets, no extraordinary measure of precaution was perceptible, 
only the ordinary fire-watches C Brandw&chen ) proclaimed to us, as we drove 
by, that the hour of midnight was pasT;. 

“ At the castle of Drottningholm, the state bedchamber was assigned to 
the use of Gustavus Adolphus, an.d the?e he was guarded day and night by 
relays of two officers apiece. A squadron of cuirassiers and a mttalidn of the 
king’s own regiment kept guard before the castle. General Silversparre was 
the chief in command. Differences of opinion prevailed among the officers 
who had to be on guard in the king’s chamber, as to the behaviour to be 
observed towards him; the general opinion being that they ought to treat 
him with the respectful attention due to the great po’sition he had held, and 
to his present misfortunes. A few, among whom was Lieutenant Gripen- 
wald, did not share this view. Gripenwald declared that the king had for- 
feited every claim to respect, and that he intended to treat him accordingly. 
Unfortunately, the king’s stiff manners and want of tact furnished Gripenwald 
with abundant opportunities for untivil behaviour. The position in which 
this placed the other officers was all the more painful because the noble pris- 
oner never conversed upon any but the most trivial, dull, and even tiresome 
subjects; sometimes indulging in scornful looks and gestures, and sometimes 
responding to the officers’ observations with a ijtupicl, clumsy condescension, 
rendered more awkward still by his unconquerable suspiciousness of temper 
and his dread of an attempt on his life.”'^ 

CHARLES Xin AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

Meantime the duke of Sodermanland, who was no stranger to the intrigues 
against his sovereign, was invested with the title of administrator until the 
meeting of the diet, on the 1st of May. The people expected that this revolu- 
tion would at once put an end to the war; but neither the czar nor the Banish 
kmg would treat with an insecure government. Hostilities therefore con- 
tinued; the isle of Aland was taken, and Sweden itself was invaded from the 
north; but the regent obtained an armistice. The diet met the appointed 
time; an act of abdication, signqd by Gustavus, was produced; and a double 
decree was passed — first, that having broken his compact with the people, 
the throne was vacant; and secondly, that his posterity, born and unborn, 
should forever remain excluded from it.‘ The duke of Sodermanland was 
raised to the throne as Charles XIII; and a new constitution, restoring the 
power of the monarch, was drawn up.li 

The throhe was pronounced to be hereditary, with limitation to the male 
issue; the sovereign was required to profess the Lutheran religion, and to 
conduct the ordinary administration of business with the assistance of a 

[’ The dethroned king retired to Switzerland with his family, and died at St. Gallen m 
1887. He left a son known as the prince of Vasa and two daughters. The prince of Vasa’s 
only child was a daughter.] 
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state council, to be appointed by him, ancji responsible for their advice. The 
members, who must be native Swedes and of the established faith, w'ere to 
consist of nine individuals; the two ministers for Judicial and foreigp affairs, 
the chancellor of the court, and six coupciHors, one-half of w|iom, at least, 
must be civil officers. The four secretaries of state were to',.sit in council 
whenever any case belonging to thesr respective departments should be under 
consideration; all matters, except the foreign and diplomatic delations, were 
to be submitted to the deliberation of thefeingandhis legal advisers, of whom 
three, at least, were required to be pmsent (that number being necessary to 
constitute a council for the transaction of business) ; but he was not obliged 
to adopt their suggestions, and migiit by virtue of his prerogative decide in 
opposition to their votes or opinions! In the event of his decision being 
repugnant to the laws of the realm, the assessors were bound to remonstrate, 
and to /ecord their protest; otherwise they should be deemed guilty of coun- 
selling and abetting him in his unconstitutional proceedings, as he was not 
held responsible for any act of his own. Before declaring war or concluding 
treaties, he was expected to state hia motives to the council and hear the 
sentiments which it was their duty to express. Of the army and navy he 
was to have the supreme command, and the ultimate determination in all 
matters relating to botn services, assisted by the ministers of state for those 
departments. Civil and military employments were placed at his disposal, 
as also the appointment of archbishops and bishops; but he could not remove 
a Judge from office, except for Just cause and on proof of criminality. He 
was not allowed to deprive any subject of life, liberty, or property, without 
a legal process; nor could he arraign religious opinions, unless the profession 
or dissemination of them should appear to be injurious to the public. The 
supreme com't of justice was composed of six nobles and si.x commoners, whose 
continuance in office depended solely on their upright conduct; the king 
had a double voice, and might pardon criminals and mitigate or commute 
punishments. 

The deputies of the estates were to be freely elected, and to enjoy liberty 
of speech during their dehberations. The diet was to assemble in the capital 
every fifth year; and the session was not to continue above three months, 
unless urgent business should demand an extension of that period. It was 
part of their duty to nominate a committee for superintending the freedom 
of the press and inquiring into the conduct of the ministers and council. No 
taxes could be imposed without their sanction; nor had the sovereign the 
privilege of negotiating a loan, or altering the currency, or alienating any 
part of the Swedish territory. Several changes and reforms of minor impor- 
tance were at the same time effected. A decree of Gustavus, prohibiting the 
entrance of any Jews into his dominions, was revoked; and the fashion of 
wearing a white scarf round the left arm, which, since the revolution of 1772, 
had continued as a badge to distinguish the king’s friends, was abolished. 
A pension wm also granted to the deposed monarch and his family, after the 
amount of his private property had been ascertained; and to obtain credit 
for economy, his successor gave up to the disposal of the estates most of the 
royal palaces, with their gardens, parks, and dependencies. He likewise dis- 
missed the household of the late sovereign, contenting himself With the same 
establishment as when he was duke of Sodermanland.® 

_ Thus Charles, who readily sanctioned the new constitution, obtained the 
object which he had so long pursued. As he had no issue, the succession had 
yet to be settled; the choice of the diet fell on Christian Augustus of Hol- 
stein Augustenburg, a prince connected by birth with the dynasty of Vasa, 
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and by mani^ge with the royal fafiulj' of Bonmaik. Thin levolutioii did not 
lead.to pcaee. Alexander of Rus^a, with his usual haughtiness, nould not 
grant it ;vithout tlic cession of Finland, which Bonapailc luid guaiantced to 
him, and of t^ie isle of Aland. Tlv) north of Sweden was again ravugotl by 
his tioops, and the generals of Charles were, as befoie, lieaten. Iif one or 
two isolated aties the natives had the advantage; but their best defence lay 
in the nature^f the couritiy, wheie provi.sions could not be obtained, ^nd in 
the activity of the English cruiseil, which hitcrccpled Ibo .supplies destined 
for the Russian army. Still, peace wa*; indispensable; and in Septembei of 
the same year, it was concluded at Fredrikshainn, on conditions deeply 
humiliating to Sweden. Finland was surrendered, .so was the isle of Aland, 
so was East Bothnia, so was West Bothnia, down to Toinea; and all tlie.se 
were declared an integral portion of the empire. Sweden then acceded to the 
continental system, and closed herpoits'to British shipiniig. She was, how- 
ever, after much difhculty, permitted to hnport salt ancl colonial produce from 
England, Thus she lost one-third of her population, one-fourth of her terri- 
tory, and her best fortresses; while internally every province was exhausted. 

Before the conclusion of the year, a treaty of peace was also signed between 
Sweden and Denmark. Both kingdoms remained in the same position to 
each other as befoie the war. The opening of the Ensuing year was signal- 
ised by a treaty with France which virtually reudeied Sweden a province of 
that emphe.i 


SWEDEN AND THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 

Excluded from Holland and thwarted upon the North Sea, English com- 
merce, under a neutral flag, was carried on and flourished on the Baltic. 
While the enemy continued his northerly movement by sea, Napoleon fol- 
lowed him on the shores in order to close issues^\uth him. In July, Napoleon 
ordered Denmark, Prussia, and Mecklenburg not to receive any ships laden 
with colonial articles. Shortly afterwards, by the decrees of August 5th and 
September 10th, 1810, which he forced aU the German states to adopt, he put 
upon these commodities the enormous duty of fifty per cent. In principle, 
tills tax was only applicable to merchandise captured on the high seas, all 
other being absolutely excluded; but, in point of fact, it might be applied to 
articles admitted through tolerance, provided the stigmata of their origin 
were not too clearly shown. 

When he believed himself to have enclosed the North Sea and the O'er man 
Baltic with a continuous line of cireumvallation, he perceived an almost 
imperceptible fissure which would allow English products to get through, 
and decrease the whole efliiciency of the scheme. Between Prussia and the 
duchies of Mecklenburg a small piece of shore line, a narrow band of tenitory 
— a fraction of Pomerania — still belonged to the Swedes. This was all that 
remained of their vast possessions in Germany, a fragment or, rather, a 
souvenir of the empire created by the great Gustavus Adolphus. When 
Napoleon had granted them peace, on January 6th, 1810, he had restored 
them Pomerania, on condition that they would declare war on England and 
bind themselves to all the necessaries for the blockade. In spite of this posi- 
tive agreement, Pomerania with the* port of Stralsund remained open to 
colonial products; here they found protection, were collected together, and 
distributed throughout neighbouring countries. Moreover, Sweden proper 
kept up direct relations with the enemy, and lent him precious aid. For if 
the Scandinavian peninsula, poor and sparsely populated, did not offer any 
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considerable market to the prohibited i^ticles, she collected; them in her 
ports, paiticularly in that of Gothenbur®'^ where thw were accumulated and 
stored up, awaiting a propitious occasioq to seek German soil. A contra- 
band was organised, and found here a poii;t of support and facilities for activ- 
ity 111 •the llaltic Gothenburg rendered the Enghsh the same services as did 
Heligoland in the Noith Sea, but in an infinitely greater degre^e. 

It yas this vast storehouse, with its branches in Germany a^id Pomerania, 
that Napoleon now wished to close, and IRweden took a prominent place in 
his thoughts. Only, by Sweden’s side stood Russia; if he established his 
authority too openly at Stockholm he would adjoin, on the extreme north, 
the empire which he already touched with the duchy of Warsaw; and by 
creating a second point of contact, he'would redouble the opportunities for 
quarrels and discord. In the month of May, Napoleon addressed to the 
Stockholm government a perempto'ry and threatening note, demanding at 
the same time the declaration of war with England, the extradition of a cer- 
tain number of French refugees, and the sequestration of all the colonial 
merchandise stored in Pomerania. By failing to acquiesce in these demands 
within five days, Sweden was to lose all the benefits of the treaty, and expose 
herself to a rupture and its consequences. 

By instinct and tradition Sweden inclined to France. She felt the advan- 
tage of adhering to her old ally and Napoleon’s protection seemed indispen- 
sable in order to resist Russia, established henceforth just across from her 
capital, and to renew her political existence. But the first necessity of a 
people, even before providing for the security and dignity of the state, is to 
meet its daily needs. Now a rupture with England would render Sweden 
literally without the necessaries of life. Trade with the ports of the United 
Kingdom had become one of the normal and essential functions of her life. 
This means alone enabled the Scandinavians to turn the riches of their soil 
into money; to exploit their forests and mines by opening a permanent outlet 
for their timber, iron, and steel. In exchange for these products, England 
furnished her northern creditors with a quantity of articles necessary to 
their existence — commodities of the highest importance, as salt, for exam- 
ple, which Sweden did not possess or know how to manufacture. A complete 
suspension of these relations would have submitted her to intolerable priva- 
tion. Between Napoleon, who could crush her or at least deliver her over to 
the Russian, and England, who possessed the means of starving her, she found 
herself reduced to ruse and subterfuge, making the former promises which she 
constantly eluded in favour of the latter. 


^ THE QUESTION OF THE SUCCESSION 

To the agonies of the situation were added the difficulties and danger of 
the morrow of a revolution. In the interior, passions were not yet quieted 
down; they remained active and irreconcilable, and nothing appeared strong 
enough to thwart or master them. King Charles XIII was old, infirm, and 
without posterity. The queen was unpopular and despised, and suspected of 
the worst intrigues. The elder branch of the Vasas formed a pafty by them- 
selves; the leaders of the nobility were accused of connivance with Russia and 
denounced by the hatred of a turbulent demagogy, which coloured its sub- 
versive tendencies with an exalted patriotism. 

In the midst of this confusion and danger, Sweden sought desperately for 
means to recover herself, or at least to bolster up her tottering destinies, and 
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conceived the| great idea of creating a new dynasty, in order to give herself a 
race of kings which should succeed^ the younger branch of the Vasas on the 
deatli of,Charles XIII. This would be to graft a new limb on the djing 
trunk. On June 14th, 1809, the estates had chosen Chailos of Augustcn- 
burg, brother-in-law of the king of Denmark, as heir to the crown, bull at this 
moment, as ir adversity were eager to stiake the unhappy people, an unex- 
pected thundfirbolt fell upon Swedp. On the 28th of May, 1810, dynng a 
review, the prince of Augustenbulfe was suddenly stricken with illness, loll 
from his horse, and died on the s^ot.j ,This catastrophe, too sudden to be 
attributed in the popular grief to natural causes, put Sweden’s future again 
in suspense and delivered her over to^every uncertainty. It was now neces- 
sary to proceed to the election of a new prince royal, and convoke a diet, 
which meant the re-opening of scenes of competition and disoider. In tlie 
midst of this confusion, the government perceived that piovidence had 
pointed out a means of shortening and simplifying the crisis. The prince 
they mourned had a brother, and by calling this young man to replace him, 
thus limiting themselves to the substitution of a member of the same family, 
they would cut short the conflicting intrigues beginning to work on all sides 

On the 2nd of June, while the cabinet was subscribing in principle to all 
the demands of a French note, the king wrote the eniperor a pitiful letter; 
he dwelt upon the misfortunes which were crowding on his old age, indicated 
his preferences, made allusions to the second prince of Augustenburg, and 
asked Napoleon, in sufficiently explicit terms, to accept this candidate and 
give him the investiture. Before receiving this letter, Napoleon had learned 
of the death of the prince royal. The choice of a successor concerned him 
little as to the person himself; his purpose was simply to build up in Sweden 
a power strong enough to impose the rupture with England upon the nation, 
and strong enough, also, not to come under the influence and guidance of 
Russia. His idea all along was to bring it-^a friend of France, without 
being an enemy of Russia, and already master of Norway — into close con- 
nection with Denmark, and then create around the Baltic a group of powers, 
a sort of Scandinavian federation. Had not the hour now come to take a 
decisive step — not only to establish the most intunate relations between the 
two governments, but to unite their crowns? This could be done by calling 
to the succession, instead of a Danish prince, the king of Denmark himself. 
When Napoleon for the first time passed the possible candidates in review, 
there was a slight inclination in favour of this dSnouement, or, at least, this 
seems to be indicated in an article that appeared under date of June l?th, in 
the official Journal de V Empire. The attention of the Swedes is there called 
to the king of Denmark in a few lines sufficiently clear to justify this opinion. 

The candidature submitted to the emperor in Charles JQH’s letter did 
not materially differ from that which in the first place had his {^reference; it 
tended m less direct fashion to the same end. Without preparing the union 
of the two crowns, it made a tie between Sweden and Denmark; and it had 
the advantage of being more acceptable to Russia, whom the prospect of 
complete fusion between the Scandinavian states would probably have 
alarmed. Napoleon accepted with good grace the choice of the prince of 
Augustenbufg. He did not pronounce his adhesion to it in formal terms, 
having made it a principle not to meddle directly in the Swedish affair, but he 
inserted in his reply to the king the following words; “ I have received your 
majesty’s letter of June 2nd. I take a sincere share in all your anxieties, and 
I am troubled by the predicament into which this new circumstance puts you. 

I have had some satisfaction in seeing by your letter that providence has 
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spared you your strength. The project of binding more closi ly the ties of 
Sweden and Denmark seems to have_ special advantage for yo'ur country,” 

French diplomacy was charged with fiirnishing the commentary^to these 
vague words Since the peace, France Jiad retained at Stoc^cholm only a 
simple Viarge d’affahes, and if the empeior had already appointed Baron 
Alquier bis minister at the capitat, he had ordered him to rranaui in Paris 
until Sweden had fulfilled all the conditions in the matter ofHhe blockade. 
On the 24th of June, he sent M. Alquierfctlie order to set out the followmg 
day and immediately join his post. , | ^ 

The Election Bernadotte 

The next day (the 25 tk of June) the letter was sent off, and Alquier hastily 
made p^rcparations to depart. Ev(?tythi]jg seemed disposed towards action 
m favour of the prince of Augustenbmg; and the emperor would doubtless 
have been gicatly astonished to learn that, at that very hour, in the heart of 
Paris at the house of a marshal, brother-in-law to King Joseph, a very different 
scheme was being hatched, unknown to him. A few days before, a young 
Swedish officer. Lieutenant Moerner, had arrived in Pans. He came without 
a commission from his government; he did not represent any party, but only 
a clique — a circle of friends who had given him orders to create a prince 
royal for Sweden. A few military men and some professors at the University 
of Upsala, eagerly desiring the regeneration of their country, and passionate 
admirers of France and her army, had conceived the idea of feeding Sweden 
from this source of wailike virtue and heroism; and they set about to seek, 
from among the marshals in the imperial staff, the heir to the crown and the 
future king 

Among the marshals, their choice very naturally fell upon the only one 
whom Sweden Imew other th.^i by reputation. During the campaign of 1807, 
Bernadotte, prince of Pontecoiwo, had had to fight the Swedes m Pomerania; 
and he had shown himself towards them a courteous enemy and a generous 
conqueror. Later, in 1808, charged with operating a descent upon Skane, 
while Russia attacked Finland, he took advantage of the indefinite terms of 
his instructions, to respect Swedish territory. He pieferred to be lenient 
towards old allies to vanquishing them at then- own expense ; and his course 
of action, which gave great displeasm-e at St. Petersburg, was the foundation 
of his popularity in Sweden. This is what Moerner and his friends had 
principally m mind; and the young lieutenant, with the daring confidence of 
his years, had offered to sound the ground at Paris, propose new destinies to 
the marshal, solicit the adherence of tlie French government, and win over 
Bernadotte and Napoleon, 

At Paris Moerner began with an obscqre friend, a geographer named 
Latapie, provided with a modest berth in the mmistry of foreign affairs. 
Moerner and Latapie, after havmg taken up and gone over together the list 
of marshals, were convinced that Bernadotte, who shared in Napoleon's 
prestige, without passing for a blind servitor of his policy, was the only one 
in the whole list who possessed the necessary qualities. The most difficult 
thmg was to make France believe in the reality and importarite of a plan 
which had as yet taken shape only in an few minds "filled with military enthu- 
siasm.” The scheme which did not exist in Sweden, it was necessary to 
develop in France. Moerner won over to his idea the consul of his comrtry, 
M. Signeul, and after him the count of Wrede, a man of great name and 
distinguished bearing, who had been sent by his government to congratulate 
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the emperor •pn his marriage. It was Wrede who was charged to inform 
Beriiadotte arid make the first oveHures This he did on the 25th of June. 
Bernadoite asked nothing better than to be a reigning monarch, but at first 
he affected tlie disinterestedness which is proper and customary in such 
circumstance^ and then let himself be convinced that he was indisjPensable 
to the wclfarcpf Sweden. A few hours later, he was with the emperor, declar- 
ing that a poi^rful party was clamouring for hun, and begging permission to 
present himself to the suffrage of ijhe diet. 

Tlie emperor listened at first with^ome incredulity, anti could scarcely 
take this unexpected candidacy seriously. But when the Swedes in Pans 
brought it to his attention through vajiocs persons who surrounded him, and 
to whom the scheme had been mentioned, he gave the matter more respectful 
consideration. There was a new element in the whole matter which now 
arose. Would it suit him next to.ciuslf the movement peremptoiily, or to 
make use of it? Napoleon had known Bernadotto too long to rely upon his 
character and fidelity. He prized his military talents, without ever having 
liked him. In him Napoleon had never found, at any time, that impulse 
fiom the heart, that passionate devotion, which he recognised and appre- 
ciated in his other marshals. He credited him with^an underlying thought 
for self which had showed itself on many occasions, a reasoning and intrac- 
table mind, and a stubborn tcmpei ament — everything, in fact, which he 
included under the generic term "Jacobinism.” After showering wealth 
and favouis upon Bernadotte, without drawing him any nearer, Napoleon 
had been compelled to reprimand the marshal more than once, and, in fact, 
since Wagram he had been m a kind of semi-disgrace, which did not at all 
lessen the mai shahs smothered rancom-. It was therefore quite possible that 
the latter would not be a docile agent of the imperial will; and Napoleon 
placed so little confidence in him that he tliought for a moment of proposing 
another French canchdate, Prince Eugene, to writhe Swedes who were asking 
Bernadotte of him. But as Eug6ne refused, and was not willing to change 
his religion — an indispensable condition in order to reign at Stockholm — 
it was necessary to fall back on the prince of Pontecorvo, who did not exhibit 
the slightest scruples on this subject. 

In Sweden, during the same period, the government was far from taking 
the marshal’s candidacy seriously, although the idea had begim to work 
its way among the lower classes and the army; and it seemed little more dis- 
turbed at hearing this candidacy distinguished from the others as the emperor’s 
choice, but its impatience grew under the pressm-e of more urgent Marms. 
At Stockholm the instincts of disorder and anarchy in the people had just 
broken out into flame. On June 20th the body of the crown prince was 
brought back to the capital During the passage of the jionvoy. Count 
Fersen,^ grand marshal of the kingdom, upon whom all sorts of iniquitous 
suspicions were fastened, was dragged from the procession and massacred 
by a mob of frenzied people. It was demagogy which now came upon the 
scene, with its accompaniment of violence and crime. Terrified by the spec- 
tacle, Charles XIII and his council turned the more anxiously to Napoleon, 
and looked to him as their saviour — to him who could with one word calm 
the excited |5assions, reunite divided opinions under any name whatever, and 
renew the moral unity of the nation, ‘In their anguish they addressed them- 
selves to the only Frenchman they had near them, the humble secretary of 

‘ Tlus nobleman bad served rvjtli distinction as a volunteer in the American war, and he 
waa known at the court ai Louis XVI for his gallantries and the favourable notice which he 
received from Mario Antoinette,!" 
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legation who was acting charge d’affaires, M. Desaugicrs, by name, who found 
himself importuned with visits, pressed i/ith questions, and begged to speak 
only a word, which would be received as a command. Sweden tluesv herself 
at Napoleon’s feet and asked to know his.intentions, that she inight conform 
to thenl* and only bogged the right to obey. 

“Let the emperor give us one of his kings, and Sweden will be saved,” 
said the king’s first aide-de-camp, M. de Suremain, to Ddsad^icrs; and lie 
wou^ not believe that the latter did not 
, posffiss the secrets of the French court. 
It was only too true, however, for Cham- 

• pagny, the French minister for foreign 
affairs, in order the better to serve the 

^ emperor’s negative intentions, had 

* thought it well to break off all corre- 
spondence with D^saugiers and leave him 
isolated and like an exile at his distant 
post. Astonished and humiliated by this 
silence, Ddsaugiers strove like everybody 
else to discover, to divine the reason 
which was now nothing but a great rid- 
dle; and, in default of any precise infor- 
mation, was reduced to examining and 
interjireting the lightest symptoms, 
questioning the slightest rumours, and 
seeking in the gazettes for the opinions of 
his government. At the moment, the 
article of June 17th in the Journal de 
V Empire came under his eyes. It will be 
remembered that this article, the echo 
of an early, immatui’e consideration of 
the .subject, was expressed in terms s}mi- 
pathetic to the king of Denmark. This 
vague indication was in accord with 
the personal references of the charge 
d'affaires, and encouraged by the lan- 

aiei, von Fersbn. marshai, or Sweden g^^ge of the official paper, he thought 
(1766-1810) Iq act in concert with his court by fol- 

• lowing the bent of his own aspirations. 

Entreated by aU the Swedes who surrounded him to speak some word, 
to take some action, he did not have the wisdom to refuse, but loosened his 
tongue. Twice, on the 4th and 5th of July, he made his declaration in favour 
of the king of Denmark and the union of th® two crowns, by presenting this 
measure as a means of offence and defence against Russia. It would have 
been difficult for Desaugiers, in thus permitting himself to indulge his own 
opinion, to have gone more completely in opposition to the emperor’s actual 
intentions. Above all thiims, Napoleon wished to keep, at least in appear- 
ance, on good terms 'with Russia; and it was to this end that he refrained 
from supporting Bemadotte. To repair as far as possible the effect pro- 
duced by D4saugiers’s statements, the emperor at last despatched Alquier. 
But if he were to leave Paris at once, the minister could not arrive in Sweden 
before the end of August ; that is to say, after the election, which was ap- 
pointed to take place in the first fortnight of the month. Therefore he 
would play no r61e in it, which pleased his master ; but he was charged to 
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say and to repeat that, whatever the outcome was, the emperor would have 
pi ef erred most the prince of Augu'Stenbm-g, who was the neutral and, above 
all the polouijless candidate. The object of this retrospective, and conse- 
quently essentially disinterested statement was to release the French from any 
responsibility to Russia, without in any way influencing a lesult'already 
determined. ‘‘ 

The diet acsembled the 25tli of July in the city of Orebro. At this iijoment 
the royal government was more perplexed and more out of reckoning than 
ever. The words of M. Desaugiers had not lemoved doubts, for Charles XIII 
received at the same time the letter of tlic 24th of June, in which the emperor 
seemed to pronounce in favom- of thejate prince’s brother. In the presence 
of these contradictory signs — for, on the other hand, Napoleon had omitted 
giving Bernadotte the least sign of S 3 nnpathy the Stockholm cabinet 
judged itself authorized to follow itg first Inspiration, and work for the^success 
of the Augustenburg candidate; and to accomplish this end, it trod 'devious 
paths and employed the subtlest of strategy. The election of the candidate 
recommended by the court seemed assured, the desired d6noitement prede- 
termined and accomplished when, at the eleventh hour, a rumour arose, 
spread, and blazed up, like a train of powder; it was^on everyone’s lips that 
Napoleon had spoken; that he desired, that he was determined to have 
Bernadotte; and that he had made this Imown to the electors of Sweden. 
'This report was untrue, and the deed of an impostor. At the tune when a 
few Swedes had fixed upon the candidacy of the prince of Pontecorvo, a 
Frenchman named Fournier had taken an active part in their manoeuvies. 
He had formerly been a merchant ih Gothenburg, and had even filled the 
office of vice-consul, but had to give up his post as the result of some unfor- 
tunate speculations in which he had simk his wealth and much of his reputa- 
tion. Having been unsuccessful in trade, he sought a means of recruiting 
his fortune in politics. Bernadotte’s election seemed to him an affair worth 
supporting, and he entered into it heart and soul. Skilful and msinuating, 
he wormed his way into the ministry of foreign affairs, and even laid siege to 
the door of the ministerial chamber. 

After some little time, Fournier succeeded in persuading Champagny that 
France would find it to her advantage to have someone on the look-out in the 
Swedish city where the diet was to be held, and obtained permission to betake 
himself to Orebro in the role of a spectator, charged solely with seeing, listen- 
ing, and notifying Paris of the incidents of the struggle. In order to facilitate 
his introduction into Sweden and the accomplishment of his mission, Oham- 
pagny furnished him with a paper, known as a diplomatic passport, and even 
stretched his complaisance to the point of signing it himself. Thus armed, 
Fournier set out at once, not without having taken, on the otj^er hand, com- 
missions and instructions from bernadotte. In truth, it was not long before 
Champagny realized his imprudence, and feared that he had placed in the 
hand of an unsafe man a weapon it would not be impossible to make bad use 
of. As quickly as possible he wrote to the French Legation at Btockhohn, 
in order to release himself from aU responsibility with regard to the dismissed 
vice-consul. Unfortunately, the precaution was taken too late, 'l^ile the 
letter of disa^-owal was pursuing him, Fournier, weU in advance, landed m 
Sweden, and reached Orebro the 11th of August, some days before the date 
of the election. He had scarcely arrived before he tm-ned round and boldly 
altered Ms course. A simple emissary of the marshal and observer for the 
minister, he posed as the spokesman of Fi-ance. His language was this: 
the French government desired the success of the prince of Pontecorvo, and 
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as the high interests Prance had at stake did not permit her express this 
wish openly, it had been necessary to restfl't to modest mtermefliary, to bring 
it to the luiowledge of the diet. In support of these words, iPourj;iicr* pre- 
sented his passpoit, showed the ininistprial handwriting, a|id used it to 
establisTi confidence in the Swedes. Pie had also brought other things — a 
letter written by the marshal, and a portrait representing ^‘Beinaclotte’s 
young, son playing with his father’s sword.” With these wious obiects 


of propaganda he knew how to play a^wonderful part. In one night he 
made a hundred copies of the letter^ his lodgings were transformed into a 
work room, putting forth at every moment brochures, pictures, patriotic 
songs, and popular dialogues, which f^oded the town and circulated among 
the members of the diet. Pamphlets, distributed in profusion, appealed 
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to the national pas- 
sions and hates, en- 
deavouring to repre- 
sent the success of the 
French hero as a 
moral defeat for Rus- 
sia and the beginning 
of revenge. At the 
same time, the four 
orders of the diet — 
nobles, clergy, bui’gh- 
ers, and peasants — 
were successively 
taken in hand; yield- 
ing to appropriate ar- 

S nients, each class of 
c nation came to be- 
lieve that Bernadette 
cherished for it a par- 
ticular predilection 
and would accomplish 
its happiness. Above 
all, the thought that 


Napoleon was show- 
ing himself behind his representative, that he had broken the silence and 
made* known his intentions, stimulated devotion, discouraged resistance, and 
silenced all opposition. In fortj'-eight hours, with a promptness scarcely 
credible, the cuiiciitwas formed, grew, tlmew itself along, and carried every- 
thing before it^ 

The old king alone resisted. He was ngt resigned to acceptmg an heir, 
a parvenu of the sword, whom Napoleon had not even placed on the first 
steps of the throne by the gift of one of the states at his disposal. The min- 
istry, feeling the necessity of yielding to the torrent, deputed M. de Suremain 
to the king, to reason with the latter and make him give way, Suremam 
found him exliausted by a night of insomnia, wearing the imprint of his dis- 
tress on his features. “ I know no longer whom to choose,” he &aid. “ I had 
decided on the prince of Augustenburg. He is my cousin and a brother of 
the late prince. But nmv that cannot bo; even you have spoken against it. 
Ndw they come with their Bernadotte They say the emperor wants him. 
His chai’gc d’affaires acts differently. It is enough to diive me mad. If the 
Emperor wishes me to accept a French general it would be better for him to 
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say so than to|eave me to guess it.^ Ilavfu t yoy told me that he doesn’t 
like Bernadotter' 

“Yes, iSire, |iat was so well kntWn tliat la.^t winter during my visit to 
. Paris I was advised to see very little Inin ” ' ^ 

“What do ypu think of him? Gustaxe Huerner [iiaises him to the skies.” 

“It IS impossible for me to judge the e.s.-^entnd qualities of a man with 
whom I have hafl only social relations _ _ lie is a hain Lsome niaii, very polished, 
and expresses himself with great fajility His whole bearing is truly dis- 
tinguished ” • • 

“Nothing that reeks of the RevolutmiG” 

“ I noticed nothing. He has a^good i*ptitation m Fiance, he is not judged 
by the amount of his thievings.” 

“Even if he should have all the nocessajw quahtlcaHons, have you thought 
of the absurdity of taking a French ccsporalfor the heir of my throne.” • 

“ Sire, I agree wdth you, and the idea shocks me as much as it does you. 
But we must think of the danger there will be of being forced to do it.” 

“Do you think they can force me to it?” 

“Sire, think of the unhappy state of the kingdom, and of your own age.” 

“He questioned me for a long time about the prnicc^l Pontccorvo,” adds 
Suremain in his account, “on his oiigin, his son, and hi.s wife. I told him aU 
I had learned. When we paited he said with emotion, ‘ I fear there is nothing 
for me to do but to swallow the pill. God alone knows how all this will end.’ ” 

Five days after this conversation, the ministerial council, furnished with 
royal authority, officiall}^ presented Bejnadotte; and on the" 21st of August 
the four orders elected him, fully peisuaded that tliey wore obeying an order 
from the Tuileries, and werc voting for the einpoior’s candidate. Thus com- 
promised and thwarted by a seiies of stupidities and intrigues, Napoleon 
suffered the penalty of a policy which xvus purpo.scly obscure and veiled, 
and which always systematically neglected to deflaro itself A xvord from 
him in the beginning would have prevented every tiling Ddsaugiersl#^lunder, 
Fournier’s impudent envoy, and the decisive inaiicri'n’ros of this “messenger 
magician.” Instead of stopping Bernadotto’s budding eutciprise with one 
decisive word, Napoleon had preferred to let it dcvoloi) and lake its chance; 
he thought to get profit from it, both by foi bidding it and Ijy refraiiung from 
taking any part in it. But nobody believed m that .suipiismg abnegation, 

in that effacement of n — t:'- r o . , _ i 

find everywhere, and 
everyone assumed th< 
usm’ped, brought abc 


a win wmcii Europe was accustomed to look tor, ana 
fed perpetually active. As the emperor had not spoken 
e right to speak for him; finally his name, audaciously 
)ut the election.® 


BERNADOTTE AS CROWN PRINCE 

If Napoleon expected to find a mere instrument in the new crown prince 
[henceforth Icnown as Charles Jolm], he was soon miserably disappointed, 
the latter had duties and mterests nreconcilable with such a state of vassal- 
age. For some time the outward forms of amity were observed, and when 
invested with the chief cares of government tlmough the infii’mities of 
Charles XIII, he grew more cautious, more eairpr +r, Hie cotu'se of 


Char es SII, he ^ew more cautious, more eager to profit by the cotu'se of 
events. He would not offend Bonaparth; and therefore he embraced the 
continental system, and even declared war against Endand But he adopted 
no serions mftasnrfis tn ihfi ■nrfiinriip.A nf a « V i . i_.. -arnej 


By degree, to remonstrate against the mandates of the 
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emperor, and in some instances to return a decided negative;. In revenge. 
Napoleon urged his privateers to seize Swedish vessels wher'’jver they, could 
be found. The injury thus effected was’ incalculable, and it^ produced some 
energetic representations from the crown piince. But they ifed to no result. . 
The seizure of Pomeiama and Rugen by the French broke th§ last remaining 
bond which united him with his native country. From tins moment, Charles 
John' turned towards the English, whose vessels he freely admitted into his 
ports, and with whom he signed a treqty of peace. He also cultivated the 
friendship of Alexander, then menaced by the most formidable power Europe 
had seen since the days of Charlemagne.^ The treaties with Great Britain 
and Russia provided for the cession* of Norway to Sweden as a consolation 
for the recent loss of Finland to Russia; and as the country thus coolly 
assigned to Bernadotte’s kingdorntwas the property of Denmark, the latter 
power- was to receive compensation in Pomerania. The island of Guadaloupe 
was also ceded to Sweden by Great Britain, and large subsidies promised. 
It IS said that in these transactions the crown prince of Sweden did not always 
allow his personal advantage to be thrust into the background m favour of 
that of his adopted coimtry. In Ahnfelt’s narratives of the Scandinavian 
court and state the crown prince is represented as playing a decidedly ignoble 
r61e.“ 

An inquiry into the benefits that accrued to Sweden from the sale of 
Pomerania and Guadaloupe [in 1815] lies outside the scope of this record; 
let it suffice to say that Charles John took more than an equal share, and 
stipulated, moreover, for a large annual sum, which the Bank of Sweden 
was requued by the estates to place at the disposal of his dynasty in per- 
petuity. If to this sum we add the notoiious rouble fund (Rvbelfonds) 
and the old Patssevolanshasse deposited with the college of War — which 
may reasonably be regarded as a reserve fund for Charles John's private ends, 
since he kept it under lock arnd key, by his resolute refusal to give the auditors 
of the estates of the kingdom access to it — we must own that the adopted 
son of Charles XIII knew how to get paid for the honour he had done Sweden 
in accepting the succession to the tlirone. At this point it may be well to 
say a few words concerning the manner in which the above-mentioned rouble 
fund came into being. In the summer of 1812, the emperor Alexander’s 
situation was so desperate that almost his only chance of saving his domin- 
ions, and maintaining the sovereignty of Russia in Europe, was to pave the 
way for an alliance with Sweden, and to associate himself with Charles John, 
then crown prince, at any price. This was the motive of the ill-starred 
interview between the two at Abo. It is asserted, and not without good 
reason, that in the Russian deliberations which preceded the interview, 
it was decided that Alexander should begin by making a money payment 
the basis of negotiation, and, if necessary, -should proceed to offer the restor- 
ation of Finland and Aland, and, it may be, the possession of Norway. 

Alexander himself was far too skilled a diplomatist not to have given 
his minister at Stockholm instruction to make the study of the new hen- 
apparent his first object, after Charles John had arrived in Sweden, and 
while a i-upture between France and Russia appeared imminent; and more 
especially after the latter had gained the absolute ascendency over the cabi- 
net which he already enjoyed over the army. And, in truth, the task could 
have been confided to no better man than that adi’oit and practised diploma- 
tist, General van Suchtelen the elder [a Dutchman who had entered the 
Russian service]. The Russian diplomatist held good cards in his handi 
Charles John's envy and hatred of Napoleon were already a matter of historical 
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certainty; his tbombastic speeches and proclamations were the sure indication 
of a character '.^teeped in self-love atod ambition; and lastly, it is not likely 
that nis 4omefc';tic economy had escaped Van Suchtelen’s practised observa- 
tion. We are therefore tolerably wall justified in assuming that, even before 
the interview at Abo, Alexander knew with whom he had to do, ancf was in 
a position to fl'ame the lines on which to negotiate with the heir-apparent. 
The interview itself was a snare laid for Charles John’s vanity When they 
met, Alexander and the crown prince locked themselves into a private apart- 
ment together. The most distinguifce^ jnembers of Alexander’s suite were 
in waiting in the adjoining room, as well as a few gentlemen who had accom- 
panied the crown prince. The Russia«is* had gathered together in a group 
near the room in which the conference was held, to await the result. While 
they were talking together, the door opened, and ASexander came out alone, 
turned straight to the group of Russians, and with evident self-satisfaction 
exclaimed, “ He will take the money ! ” This was the rouble fund.^ 

During Napoleon’s expedition to Russia, Charles John kept in check the 
French troops in the north of Germany. The following year he declared war 
against France, and in return for the guarantee by Great Britain of the 
annexation of Norway to Sweden, agreed to take the ^eld with a large force 
against the common foe of Europe. Landing at Stralsund, he took command 
of a combined army of ninety thousand men, and thence proceeded to Berlin, 
where he fixed his head quarters.^* 


SWEDEN IN THE -WAR OP LIBER.-i.TION 

In this memorable campaign, none of the allied generals bore a more dis- 
tinguished part than the crown prince of Sweden, by whom the plan of 
operations is said to have been originally skeliched. Detachments of the 
allies had already driven the invaders from Hamburg, Lubeck, 8^ Lauen- 
burg, from the duchy of Mecklenburg and Swedish Pomerania; but the 
Danes and the French, under Davout, occupied the two first-named cities 
(May 30th, 1813), which were subjected to the horrors of pillage and devastar 
tion. Numerous engagements during the summer months had taken place 
in Saxony, the chief theatre of the war, from which Napoleon had suffered so 
severely that he was obliged to solicit a truce. An armistice was concluded 
(June 4th) at Poischwitz, and this interval the confederated sovereigns 
employed in contracting new engagements with foreign courts, and arranging 
those treaties of alliance and pecuniary; subsidies with Britain and Austria, 
which constituted the sixth grand coalition against France, and ultimately 
led to the restoration of the Bourbons. , 

Hostilities were resumed (August 10th), when the cities and plains of 
Poland, Saxony, Bohemia, Bavaria, and Silesia were once more deluged with 
the blood of contending nations. In this sanguinary strife, victory declared 
unequivocally for the allies; and on various occasions they owed their success 
to the prudent dispositions of the crown prince of Sweden. The plan of the 
campaign, as arranged in a conference held at Ti-achenberg, was to aUure 
Bonaparte froih his asylum at Dresden, and draw him into a situation more 
accessible to the combined operations Mf his antagonists. In this scheme 
they succeeded entirely to then wishes; and Leipsic, which had so often 
witnessed the triumphs of civil and religious liberty under its waDs, was 
again destined to see the freedom of oppressed Europe vindicated and restored 
on its classic soil; where nearly half a million of combatants were assembled 
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exhibiting a strange diversity of nations and tongues^ unparalMed in history 
since the expeditions of Xerxes and Attifh ® « 

However useful the talents of Bernaflotte may liave be^i to the ‘allies 
they entertained doubts of his good faiWi. hie is said to hswe cherished a 
design of replacing Napoleon on the French throne, for which reason he 
refrained from striking decisive blows at the power of FranCe. The small 
lole j^ayed by the Swedish troops in the great battle of icipsic is thus 
descnbed'by one of their own officers.®^ 

A Swedish Narrative of the Battle of the Nations ( 1813 AD) 

The emperor Napoleon’s attempt to prevent the junction of the north 
German army with that'of Silesia having been frustrated by the retrograde 
movement beyond the Saal, he collected* all his forces in the neighbourhood 
of Leipsic, there to await the attack of the allies. He did not wait in vain. 
On the 16th of October, he was hotly engaged with the Bohemian army to the 
south of Leipsic and with the Silesian army to the north, but without decisive 
results in either case, though the latter force, under General Bliichcr, gained 
some advantage. On ihe 17th a few skirmishes took place to the north of the 
town, considerable reinforcements were brought up, and all the necessary 
preparations made for the general conflict, the great battle of the nations, 
which was to be fought next day by more than half a million men. 

The allied armies advanced in massed columns, early on the morning of 
the_ ISthj overpowered the advanced posts of the enemy, and took up their 
position in such order as to suiTound the enemy with an unbroken concentric 
curve, more than two miles in length. About 8 o’clock the Bohemian army 
opened the cannonade, which spread along the whole line ; at noon the highest 
pitch of hon’or was reached in every part of the vast battle-field, over which 
between^ thirteen and fourtten hundi’ed throats of fire breathed death and 
destructieifc from all directions. One by one, the lines of fire were pushed 
forward; and it was evident that the united armies were advancing concen- 
trically, and that victory, though dearly bought, would fall to the allies. 
But there were many fierce struggles to come: the enemy’s positions were 
everywhere stubbornly defended; villages were taken and retaken; nor did 
even darkness set a truce to the conflict — the men fought on by the light 
and amidst the flames of burning villages. As usual, the Swedish army had 
no s]?are in the glory and danger of that memorable day; it was only held in 
reserve, together with a Russian corps of ten thousand men. But for all 
that, a portion of the Swedish artillery, which was posted on the right wing 
to support General Luageron’s army corps, found an opportunity of distin- 
guishing itseM — in consequence, it must be owned, of a colossal blunder on 
the part of its commander. General CardeU. 

The inaction imposed upon the Swedish army aroused discontent and 
displeasure in the ranks, and was a real grief to General Adlercreutz, who 
longed for at least one chance of showing what could be done with it. In the 
absence of any such opportunity, he kept perpetually hurrying to the points 
where_ the fight was fiercest and the finng hottest, thus exposing his person 
and his staff with the express object, as he repeatedly said, or “showing the 
Swedish uniform under fire." An opportunity for so doing presently arose 
in the storming of Paunsdorf, with which the north German army began its 
attack. The expulsion of the enemy from Sellerhausen and the taking of 
Sch6nefeld_ decided the victory on the right wing, and ended the day's bloody 
work at this point of the fighting line. Next morning it was evident that the 
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enemy had al^ndoned the field of battle and withdrawn to Leipsic, leaving 
stioDg detachr\ents in the villages about the town to cover its retreat. These 
villages fiad cchseq^uently to be taken before the town could be attempted. 

While the Silesian and Bohemiifii armies were making an assaulj^ on the 
northern and southern sides of the town, Swedish and Prussian columns, 
imder the command of General Adlercreutz, stormed the eastern portion, 
known as the drimmaische Thor (Grimmai gate). The storming parties met 
with desperate resistance at aU points, but this did not suffice to ‘check the 
advance of the attacking columns of tbe*allies, nor prevent the reduction of 
the town. By midday Leipsic was completely in their power. The Swedish 
troops had suffered a loss of about 155 Rilled and 100 wounded — a consid- 
erable number in proportion to the force engaged,^ for barely 1,200 men of 
the Swedish army had been under fire. ,I myself was among the wounded, 
and was obliged to quit the field ]ust at the decisive and eagerly tdesired 
moment when General Adlercreutz came up with fresh troops.'^ 

UNION OF SWEDEN AND NOBWAY (1814 A.D.) 

After the battle of Leipsic Charles John displayed much activity. He 
blockaded Hamburg; and by the Peace of Kiel, concluded in January, 1814, 
he forced Denmark to give up Norway. He then entered Prance, but soon 
returned, and devoted his energies to the conquest of Norway./ 

The rupture of the ties which for several centm-ies had made two peoples 
brothers, evoked hvely grief in Denmark, which was shared by the great 
rnajority of the Norwegian people. If at different periods complaints and 
discords, comparatively rare, had arisen, they were now completely for- 
gotten; the one thought was of the services which the two nations had mutu- 
ally rendered one another, of their common historic memories, of the fidelity 
with which they had remained side by side in’ good and evil ways, of the 
intunaey established durmg a long union which had, so to speaispfused the 
two peoples together. Through the violence and injustice of foreign nations 
they were now separated; and Norway, treated as a domain or as booty, 
became the prey of the successful conqueror. But such treatment aroused 
every feeling of the Noiwegian people. Prince Chiistian Frederick [after- 
wards Christian VIII of Denmark], who had won the nation’s love while the 
king’s representative in Norway, and who returned this affection, became the 
leader round whom all who wanted independence and liberty for Nqrway 
gathered, He consulted with several important personages, and took up the 
reins of government, rejecting on Norway’s part the dispositions of the Peace 
of Kiel, and proclaiming the country’s independence. An elective assembly 
was convoked at Eidsvold on April 10th, 1814, to deliberate tm the fate of 
Norway, and provide her with a' constitution [the details of which we gave 
in the last chapter]. Tins constitution, constructed on new liberal ideas, 
was voted by the national assembly of Eidsvold on the 17th of May, and the 
same day Christian Frederick was elected king of Norway. 

But it was now necessary to maintain the country’s independence by 
force of armsi for Charles John hurried back to Sweden with all haste, and 
set out for the Norwegian frontier, to carry out forcibly the conditions of the 
Peace of Kiel with an amy of thirty thousand men, trained and hardened by 
recent campaigns. England and Russia had promised help in this enterprise, 
while English and Swedish ships blockaded the ports and coast of Norway. 

It was difficult, and almost impossible, to resist such aggression. The people 
were, in truth, brave and determined, but badly trained in arms; and Norway 
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lacked money, provisions, war supplies and, more than all, a capable general 
— for, while Christian Frederick was dowered with fine quali|ies, he wns no 
strategist. There was no help to be expected; Denmark wasfpowefless, and 
Frederkik VI, pushed by the other goverfiments, found himself in the painful 
position of having to reprimand and threaten Christian Frec^prick. Hostil 
ities began on the 26th of July. Success alternated with reverses for the few 
week^the war lasted, but it was not difficult to foresee the fii^l result. For- 
tunately, '“Charles John was disposed to^yards moderation; he realized that 
the new union would be badly cemeiLted with blood, and sought to win over 
the Norwegian people by considerate treatment. _ He proposed an armistice 
and conditions by which no one wofild lose anything, unless it were Christian 
Frederick, who would have to give up his newly acquired crown. The truce 
was signed at Moss, August 14th, 1814, and at the same time and place an 
agreement was reached in which Charles John, in the name of the king of 
Sweden, recognised the constitution voted at Eidsvold, to which nothing was 
to be added but modifications necessary to the union with Sweden, and these 
only with the consent of the storthing (grand assembly). Chinstian Fred- 
erick undertook to resign before a storthing convoked for that purpose. 
This was done, and on4he 10th of October he laid down his crown and power 
before the assembly. He deserves the kind remembrance and gratitude of 
the Norwegian people, who owe to him principal^ the ease with which they 
passed from the old to the new order of things, it was under him that were 
founded at the same time their independence and liberty; and this work, 
once accomplished, was not easily destroyed. Who knows what would have 
happened if Norway had not haa in him a leader at this criticial moment ? 
His presence prevented the discord, indecision, and disorder which would 
eo easily have been generated in such circumstances, and which would 
doubtless have suggested, and partly justified, other sentiments in Charles 
John S ♦' 

At lO’siclock in the morning of the 13th of October, 1814, the Swedish 
commissioners appeared in the storthing. They handed the president their 
credentials and the proposal for a Norwegian constitution with their signa- 
tures appended. In principle and in all essential points this constitution 
was identical with that of the 17th of Ma,y, and only contained such alter- 
ations as were considered necessary in view of the new relations between 
Norway and Sweden. The President promised to inform the commissioners 
of thp resolution at which the storthing should arrive after mature considera- 
tion; and they thereupon withdrew. On the 14th, the storthing resumed its 
deliberations, A committee was appointed to inquire into the mternal con- 
dition of the country, and another to treat with the Swedish commissioners 
on points of detail in the terms of union. National antipathy to the union 
was by no means extinct, and found vent most freely among the representa- 
tives of the remoter provinces, who were least well acquainted with the true 
state of the kingdoin. l^om several districts the storthing received offers of 
voluntary contributions in money and kind, which were placed at the regent’s 
disposal, to help to maintain the independence of the coimtry. These offers 
were manifest proofs of the zeal of the givers for what they .thought their 
country’s good; and they were all the more worthy of respect because the 
sacrifices they entailed must have befin made out of the poverty of persons 
who certainly did not suffer from superfluity; but considerable as they might 
appear in proportion to the circumstances of the givers, they were wholly 
inadequate to fill the great chasm opened by the lack of every kind of neces- 
sety. It Is not known how or where they were used. Ihe storthing also 
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received information that a volunteer corps of chasseurs had lieon formed at 
Trondhjem, tc[ contribute to the defence of the country'’, and that its regula- 
tions'‘were akuady drawn up. Several demonstrations of thrs kin(l_ went to 
show that the union with Sweden was by no means universally desired. 

The committee appointed to examine the internal condition of the'hountry 
presented an ■exhaustive report, the tenor of which was anything but an 
encouragement, to prosecute the war. On the 19th of October, Etatsrath 
Treschow came forward, and submitted the following proposal t<j the con- 
sideration of the storthing: “Tomo^rov^ ^he period of armistice will be at an 
end No decisive resolution has yet been arrived at concerning the principal 
subject under deliberation in this assepibly; no step of any impoitance has 
been taken to effect a rapprochement with Sweden or to accept any of her 
proposals. If no such resolution is taken, it is probable that within a week 
the war will have broken out more (jestruktively than ever, and whctl\er with 
great hopes of a happy issue for our cause, I leave it to the stoi thing to infer 
from a consideration of that knowledge of the resources and feeling of the 
nation as a whole — though not of the opinion that prevails in certain dis- 
tricts — which it has gathered, partly in time past, and partly from the 
investigations of the select committee as to the state of the country and the 
army. The result of these investigations, together with the considerations 
concerning the relations of Norway to Sweden, as well as to other European 
powers, which I have put forward now and at previous times, lead me to sub- 
mit the following proposal to the storthing: (1) Whereas King Christian 
Frederick has resigned the government into the hands of the people, absolved 
the people of Norway from the oath bf allegiance sworn to his majesty, and 
abdicated, for himself and his descendants, all rights to the crown of this 
country; and whereas Norway, according to its fundamental law, must 
always be governed by a king, another kmg shall and must be chosen in place 
of him and his descendants, as speedily as possj^le; (2) the Norwegian stor- 
thing declares a union with Sweden, in conformity with the first p^graph of 
the proposals made by the Swedish commissioners, to be for theadvantage 
of both kingdoms and, in view of external conditions and the safety and 

S endence of both, necessary to be concluded upon this basis. (3) Wliereas 
es XIII, king of Sweden, by the ratification of the assembly of the 
estates of the kingdom at Eidsvold and the fundamental law therein enacted, 
and by the declaration that he wfil propose only such alterations as are mani- 
festly necessary for union with Sweden, in the proposal made to this storthing 
by his accredited commissioners, and in the statements and explanatiofis by 
them given, has not only furnished convincing proofs of his respect for the 
honour, liberties, and rights of the Norwegian nation, but also manifested 
his inclination to accede to our demands and give ear to our r^resentations, 
his aforesaid majesty King Charges XIII is hereby elected king of Norway. 
(4) Until this proposal has been debated and put to the vote, no other pro- 
posal hitherto submitted or hereafter to be submitted shall be considered by 
the storthing. (5) Memoranda upon the second and third points of the 
prqiosal shall be made orally and entered in the protocol. (6) The election 
must be unconditional, for whereas very diverse opinions may prevail concern- 
ing the conditions imder which the union should take place, unanimity would 
be unattainable by any other means; and the committee appointed for the 
purpose shall conclude the examination of the numerous proposals submitted 
concerning the matter, at such time as is convenient in view of the date at 
which the resolution must be taken; the danger of precipitancy being greater 
now than hereafter, since after the election of the king the storthing will be 
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allowed siifficient time for mature consideration of any alteration proposed 
in the fundamental law.” • j 

On the 20th of October, the storthing* resumed its delibeimtion!^ ai:^ the 
proposal of Treschow, quoted above, wag made the subject of debate. Tlie 
principSl question at issue was the second article of the proposal: union 
with Sweden. Several of the representatives made lengthy speeches, the net 
result, of which was in the main in favoiu of union. Everj^ representative 
then voted viva voce, and the votes were added to the protocol. Seventy-two 
were in favour of union, and five against it. The five dissentients deposed 
that they gave their votes in conformity with the express desire of their con- 
stituents, a declaration which impliec^ that they were not actuated by their 
personal convictions in so doing. Thus the most Imotty question was solved, 
and it only remained to «lect the king. By forty-seven votes against thirty, 
it was decided to postpone the election until an agreement should have been 
arriveef at, respecting the alterations m the fundamental law. The delibera- 
tions were resumed and concluded on the 4th of November, and on the same 
day Charles XIII, king of Sweden, was unanimously elected king of Norway.^' 
The union was more fully defined by the act of Union, which was accepted 
by the national assemblies of both countries in the following year. In the 
preamble to the act it iS clearly stated that the union between the two people.? 
was accomplished "not by force of arms, but by free conviction”; and the 
Swedish foreign minister declared to the European powers, on behalf of 
Sweden, that the treaty of Kiel had been abandoned, and that it was not to 
this treaty, but to the confidence of the Norwegian people in the Swedish, 
that the latter owed the union with Norway. The constitution framed at 
Eidsvold was retained, and forms the Gnmdlov, or fundamental law of the 
kmgdom. It is generally acknowledged to be the freest and most democratic 
constitution of all monarchic’al states. The union thus concluded between 
the two countries was really nn offensive and defensive alliance micler a com- 
mon kin g, e ach country retaining its own government, parliament, army, 
navy, custoins. The relations between the two coimtries may be more clearly 
understood when it is realised that a Norwegian is a foreigner in Sweden, and 
a Swede in Norway; and that consequently a Norwegian can hold no official 
a*ppointment in Sweden, and vice versa. In Sweden the people received 
only an imperfect and erroneous insight into the natm’e of the union, and for 
a long time believed it to be an achievement of the Swedish arms; while to 
the leading men of the country, who knew the terms of the union better, it 
was ft great disappointment. They had hoped to make Norway a province 
of Sweden, and now they had entered into a union in which both countries 
were equally independent. During the fii-st fifteen years, the king was rep- 
resented in h^orway by a Swedish viceroy, while the governmerit was, of 
course, composed only of Norwegians, selepted from various parties in the 
coimtry. Count Wedel Jarlsberg was the* fii'st to be entrusted with the 
important office of head of the Norwegian government, while several of Prince 
Cliristian Frederick’s councillors of state were letained, or replaced by others 
holding their political views. The Swedish count von Essen was appointed 
the first viceroy of Noiway, and was succeeded two years afterwards by his 
countryman Count von Morner, over both of whom Count '^’^dcl exercisecl 
considerable influence. r 

During the finst years of the union, the condition of Norway was in many 
respects most unprosperous. The country suffered from poverty and depres- 
sion of trade, and the finances were in a deplorable condition. The first 
Storthing was chiefly occupied with financial and other practical measmns. 
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In order to improve the finances of the country, a bank of Norway was 
founded, and the army was reducecito one 'half, as the defence of the country 
was ^ot* considered to be of greatf importance now that the union had been 
concluded, I he paid-up capital of, the bank was procured by the a.ssessment 
of an extraordinary tax; and this, together with the gi’owing discontent 
among the peasantry, brought about a rising in Hedemarken and the neigh- 
bommg distriijts, the object of which was to dissolve the storthing and to 
obtain a reduction in the taxation. It was also lumoured that, the organ- 
izers of this agitation mtended eatabhshing an absolute government, and 
many therefore imagined they saw the macliinations of the royal power 
behind the rising; while, on the otheri^i|l.nd, the king himself believed he had 
to deal with Danish intrigues. The rising, however, soon subsided, and the 
bountiful harvest of 1819 brought more prosperous, times to the peasantry. 

Meanwhile, however, the financial position of the country had nearly 
endangered its independence. The settlement with Denmark with regard to 
Norway’s share of the national debt common to both, which had so long been 
deferred, and could not be evaded, had assumed threatening proportions. In 
the mterest of Demnark, the allied powers asked for a speedy settlement; 
and in order to escape then' collective intervention, Charles John, who had 
now succeeded to the throne of Sweden, and NorwS-y, on the death (Feb- 
ruary 5th, 1818) of the old king Charles XIII, accepted England’s mediation, 
and was enabled in September, 1819, to conclude a convention with Denmark 
according to which Norway was held liable for only 3,000,000 specie dollars 
(nearly £700,000). But the Norwegians considered that this was still too 
much, and the attitude of the storthing in 1821 had nearly occasioned a fresh 
interference of the powers. The storthing, however^ yielded at last, and 
agreed to raise a loan and pay the amount stipulated in the convention. 

NORWAY UNDER CHARLES («av) JOHN 

Although this matter now seemed to be in a fair way of Nemg settled, 
the king evidently had his doubts as to whether the Norwegians really in- 
tended to fulfil their obligations. As his relations with the storthing had 
already_ become strained, and as he was occupied at that time with phJns 
which, it is now known, meant nothing less than a coup d’Mat in coxmection 
with the revision of the Norweigan constitution, he decided to adopt military 
preparations; and in July, 1821, he collected a force of three thousand Swedish 
and three thousand Norwegian troops in the neighbourhood of ChristiSma — 
ostensibly for the mere purpose of holding some manoeuvres, but his object 
was midoubtedly to impress the storthing with his authority, and to frighten 
it into submission. In a circular note (Jmae 1st) to the European powers, 
signed by the Swedish foreign minister Engstrdm (but it is'*not diflficult to 
le cognize the hand of the king as the real author); the minister complained 
bitterly of the treatment the king had met with at the hands of Ihe storthing, 
and represented the Norwegians in anything but a favourable light to the 
powers, the intention being to obtain their sympathy for any attempt that 
might be made to revise the Norwegian constitution, as, for example, by 
the substitution of an absolute for a suspensive veto, by conferring upon the 
king the right to dissolve the storthmg and to elect its presidents — in short, 
to adapt the Norwegian constitution to tlie liking of his less democratic 
Swedish subjects. 

About this time another important question had to be finally settled by 
the storthmg, which the king was anxious to oppose at all costs. The stor- 
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things of 1815 and 1818 had already passed a bill for the abolition of nobility, 
but the king had on both occasions refused his sanction. T^;ie Norwegians 
maintained that the country was too poor '^consistently to keep up ai> aristoc- 
racy, and that the few counts and baronSfStill to be found in Norway were all 
Danish fand of very recent origin, while the really true and ancient nobility 
of the country were the Norwegian peasants, descendants of the old jarls 
and chieftains, who had no desire for titular distinction. Aecording to the 
constitutic^, any bill which has been passed by three successively elected 
storthings (elections are held every third j'ear) becomes law without the king’s 
sanction. When the third reading "oi the bill came on, the king did every- 
thing in his power to obstruct it, butfin spite of his opposition the bill was 
eventually carried and became law. These conflicts with the king had 
increased the strained relations which for some time had existed between 
him and the storthing; but after the question of the debt to Denmark had 
been settled, and the king had formally sanctioned the bill for the abolition 
of nobility, a more conciliatory feeling set in. 

In 1822 Count Wedel Ja,rlsberg retired from the government. He had 
become unpopular through his financial policy, and was also at issue with 
the king on vital matters. In 1821, he had been impeached before the Rigsret 
(the supreme court of the realm) for having caused the state considerable 
losses. J. Collett was appointed as his successor to the post of mmister of 
finance. 


Royal Proposals for Constitutional Revision 

The king had by this time apparently abandoned his plan of a coup d’itat, 
for in the following August he submitted to the storthing several proposals 
for fundamental changes in the constitution, all of which aimed at removing 
what was at variance with a rnonarchical form of government. The changes, 
in fact, were the same as he had suggested in his circular note to the powers, 
and which**!!!! knew would be hailed with approval by his Swedish subjects. 
It may seem strange that the king, favoured as he was by circumstances, took 
the constitutional course, when ne might easily have gamed his end by a 
cc/iip d’etat; but although Charles John was a man of courage on the battle- 
field, he seems to have been wanting in courage civil, and he doubtless feared 
that a coup d’iiat might result in unpleasant and humiliating consequences 
for himself. At the same time he knew that the great powers looked upon 
him -vrith flistrustful eyes, and that even in Sweden there were powerful 
enemies working against him. 

When the storthing mot again, in 1824, the royal proposals for the con- 
stitutional changes came on for discussion. The storthing adopted a friendly 
attitude towards the king personally, without, however, showing itself sub- 
servient; but the assembly imanimously rejected not only the king’s pro- 
posals, but also several others by private members for changes in the con- 
stitution, The king submitted nis proposals again in the fdlowing session 
of_ the storthing, and again later on; but they were always unanimously 
rejected. In 1830, they "were discussed for the last time, with the same 
result. The king’s insistence was viewed by the people as a sign'of absolutist 
tendencies, and naturally excited fresh alarm. They felt they would have 
to be on their guard agamst all attempts at encroachment and at amalgama- 
tion between Norway and Sweden. In the eyes of the people the members 
of the opposition in the storthing were the true champions of the rights and 
the independence which they had gained in 1814. 
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For several years the Norwegians had been celebrating the 17th of May 
as their day of ‘independence, it beir^ the anniversary of the adoption of the 
constitution of 1814; but as the tension between the Norwegians and the king 
increased, the latter began to look* upon the celebration in the light of a 
demonstration directed against himself; and when Collett, the minister of 
finance, was iftipeached before the supreme court of the realm for having 
made certain [Kiyments without the sanction of the storthing, he also con- 
sidered this as an attack upon himself and his royal prerogatives ip general. 
His irritation knew no bounds, and al^hpugh Collett was acquitted by the 
supreme court, the king, in order to express his irritation with the storthing 
and the action they had taken again*t,one of his ministers, dissolved the 
national assembly with every sign of displeasure. The Swedish viceroy at the 
time, Count Sandels, had tried to convince him that his prejudice against 
the celebration of the 17th of May, was groundless, and for some years the 
king had made no objection to the celebration. In 1827 it was, h^wever, 
celebrated in a very maiked manner, and later in the same year there was a 
demonstration against a company of Swedish actors who had been performing 
a foolish political piece called Tlie Union. This being privately reported to 
the king, and represented to him in as bad a light as possible, he thought 
that Count Sandels, who had not considered it wofth while to report the 
occurrence, was not fitted for his post, and had him replaced by Count Platen, 
an upright but narrow-minded statesman, who was looked upon as a mouth- 
piece of the prevailing opinion in Sweden, where the people considered them- 
selves defrauded of the real union they had hoped for 

Count Platen’s first act was to is'&ue a proclamation warning the people 
against celebrating the day of independence; and in April, 1828, the king 
against the advice of his ministers, summoned an extraordinary storthing, 
in consequence of the judgment of the supreme court and the uncertain basis 
upon which that judgment seemed to place his j;oyal prerogatives, his inten- 
tion being to wi'est from the storthing the supremacy it had gained in 1827. 
He also intended to take steps to prevent the celebration of the 17lh of May, 
and, in order to give due emphasis to his proposals, he assembled a force of 
two thousand Norwegian soldiers in the neighbourhood of the capital. The 
king arrived_ in Christiania soon after the opening of the extraordinary stdr- 
thing. He did not succeed, however, in his attempt to make any constitutional 
changes; but the storthing met the king’s wishes with regard to the celebra- 
tion of the 17th of May by deciding not to continue it, and the people all 
over the country quietly acquiesced. 

The “Battle of the Market-place" 

This was all that resulted frpm the king’s great efforts oi* this occasion; 
but even this little triumph did not last long. The following year trouble 
broke out again. The students had decided to celebrate the 17th of May 
with a festive gathering, which, however, passed off quietly. But it was 
known that the authorities had made extraordinary preparations, and large 
masses of the people paraded the streets, out of cmiosity, singing and shouting, 
and gatherecT finally m the market-p^ace. There was no rioting or disturbance, 
but the Riot Act was read, and the police and the military eventually dis- 
persed the people, and drove them to their homes with sword and musket. 

This episode has become Icnown as the “Battle of the Market-place,” and 
did much to increase the general ill-feelmg against Count Platen, who, it 
has since been proved, was no friend of Norway, having actually advised 
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the king to try a coup d’etat. Ilis health eventually broke down from disap- 
pointment and vexation at the indignities and abuse heaped Upon him^ He 
died in Christiania at the end of the yeah, and owing to the state '^of pubhc 
feeling his post was not filled by a Swede, but remained vacant for several 
years, ■She presidency of the Norwegian government in the meantime being 
taken by Collett, its oldest member. From this time the day df independence 
has logen celebrated every year with increasing enthusiasm. 

Increased Pohticatr Power of ilie Peasantry 

By the July Revolution the political situation in Europe became com- 
pletely changed, and the lessons derived from that great movement reached 
also to Norway. A new'-generation had grown up, which was more familiar 
with the forms of political freedom^' and ^Iso bolder in adopting them. The 
representatives of the peasantry, for whom the constitution had paved the 
way to become the ruling element in political life, were also beginning to dis- 
tinguish themselves in the national assembly, where they now had taken up 
an independent position against the lepresentatives of the official classes, 
who in 1814 and afterwards had played the leading and most influential 
part in politics This 'party was now under the leadership of the able and 
gifted Ole Ueland, who remained a member of every storthing from 1833 to 
1869. The storthing of 1833 was the first of the so-called “ peasant storthings.” 
Hitherto the peasantry had never been represented by more than twenty 
members, but the elections in 1833 brought their number up to forty-five — 
neaily half of the total lepresentation. ' 

The attention of this new party was especially directed to the finances 
of the country, in the administration of which they demanded the strictest 
economy. Tliey often wont too far in their zeal, and thereby incurred con- 
siderable ridicule and even tlv3 contempt of the officials and well-to-do classes, 
who began to regard the new party with distrustful and hostile feelings. 
About this time the peasant party found a champion in the youthful poet 
Henrik Wergeland, who thiew himself heart and soul into the political ques- 
tions of the day, and soon became one of the leaders of the “Young Norway” 

e '. He was a republican in politics, and the most zealous upholder of 
ational independence of Norway, and of her full equality with Sweden in 
the union. He soon became as much detested by the so-called “ party of 
intelligence” — the official and well-to-do classes — as was the party he had 
i oineol In addition to the political struggles of the day, a literary conflict now 
began, which lasted for many years, and which in violence and intensity has 
scarcely ever been equalled in the history of the country. A strong opposition 
to Wergeland and the peasant party was formed by the upper classes, under 
the leadership bf another rising poet and writer, Johan Sebastian Welhaven, 
and other talented men, who wished to retain the literary and linguistic rela- 
tionship with Denmark, while Wergeland and his party wished to make the 
sepai’ation from Denmark as complete as possible, and in every way to 
encourage the growth of the national characteristics and feeling among the 
people. Wergeland had therefore welcomed with joy the increase oj the peasant 
party; he considered the peasantry the real descendants of the old North- 
men — the kernel of the nation in fact — and, with the prophetic foresight 
of the poet, saw the important part they would play in the future political 
end intellectual life of the country. He devoted much of his time, by wilting 
and other means, to promote the education of the people; but although he 
was most popular with the working and poorer classes, he was not able to 
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form any political party around him, and at the time of his death he stood 
ahnost isolated. He died in 1845, and his opponents now became the leaders 
in th^ fi»ld of literature, and carriftd on the work of national reconstruction 
in a more restrained and quiet manner. The peasant party still continued to 
exist, but restricted itself principally to the assertion of local mterosts and 
the maintenaijce of strict economy in the budget. 

The violent^gitation that began in 1880 died aivay, and, after Wergeland’s 
death, the political life of the country assumed a more quiet and h|,rm?)nious 
aspect. The tension between the iking and the legislature, however, still 
continued, and reached its height duiifig the session of 1836, when all the 
royal proposals for changes in the conjitijiution were laid aside, without even 
passing through committee, and when various other steps towards upholding 
the independence of the country were taken. Thij king, in his displeasure, 
decided to dissolve the storthing; but Jicfore it dispersed it proceeded to 
impeach Lovenskiold, one of the ministers, before the supreme court of the 
realm, for having advised the king to dissolve the storthing. He was event- 
ually sentenced to pay a fine of 10,000 kroner (about £550), but he retained 
his post. Collett, another minister who had greatly displeased the king 
by Kis conduct, was dismissed; but unity in the Government was brought 
about by the appointment of Clount Werlel Jarlsberg’as viceroy of Norway. 
Erom this time the relations between the king and the Norwegian people 
began to improve, whereas in Sweden he was in his later years not a little 
disliked. 


The National *Fhg Question 

When the king’s anger had subsided, he summoned the storthi^ to an 
extraordinary session, when several important bills were pas.sed. Towards 
the close of the session, an address to the lon^ was agreecl to, in which the 
storthing urged that steps should be taken ro place Norway in political 
respects upon an equal footing with Sw'eden, especially in the conduct of 
diplomatic affairs with foreign coimtries. The same address contained a 
petition for the use of the national or merchant flag in all waters. According 
to the constitution, Norway was to have her own merchant flag, and in 1821, 
the storthing had passed a resolution that the flag should be scarlet, chvided 
into foiu by a blue cross ^vlth white borders. The king, however, refused his 
sanction to the resolution, but gave pei mission to use the flag in waters nearer 
home; but beyond Cape Fimsterre the naval flag, which was reai^ the 
Swedish flag, with a white cross on a red ground in the upper square, had to 
be carried. In reply to the storthing’s address the kmg, m 1838, conceded 
the right to all merchant ships to carry the national flag in all waters. This 
was hailed with great rejoicings aU over the country; but thelquestion of the 
national flag for general use had yet to be settled, and later on gave rise to 
long and violent strife before it was finally settled in accordance with the 
wishes of the people. 

With regard to the question raised in the address of the storthing about 
the conduct of diplomatic affahs, and other matters concerning the equality 
of Norway in the union, the king, in 1839, appointed a committee of four 
Norwegians and four Swedes, who were to consider and report upon the 
questions thus raised. In 1835 a royal decree had ordained that when the 
Swedish minister of foreign affairs transacted business which concerned the 
two countries, or Norway only, the Norwegian minister in attendance upon 
the king at Stockholm should be present; but the storthing, in its address. 
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declared that it only considered this resolution to be a preparatory step 
towards a more complete and satisfactpry arrangement of this important 
matter ' » ^ 

During the sitting of this first “uniop committee/' as it was called, the 
questiom of a complete revision of the act of union was raised by the divi- 
sion of the Norwegian government in attendance upon the4ing at Stock- 
liohn, but the proposal wag not accepted by the Norwegiaivhome govern- 
ment/ Tl,ie powers of the committee were, however, extended to consider 
a comprehensive revision of the Act of Union, with the limitation that the 
fundamental conditions of the union fnust in no way be interfered with. But 
before the committee had finished ,tteir report, the king died (March 8th, 
1844), and was succeeded by his son Oscar I. 

. CHAELES JOHN shcCEIPDED BY OSCAH I 

According to the constitution, the Norwegian kings must be crowned in 
Trondhjem cathedral, but the bishop of Trondhjem was in doubt whether 
the queen, who was a Catholic, could be crownedj and after the question 
had become the subject of public discussion, the king decided to forego the 
coronation both of ninlself and his queen. Tlie netv king soon showed his 
desire to meet the wishes of the Norwegian people. Thus he decided that, 
in all documents concerning the internal government of the country, Norway 
should stand first where reference was made to the king as sovereign of the 
two kingdoms. After having received the report of the committee concern- 
ing the Hag question, he resolved (June 20th, 1844) that Norway and Sweden 
should each carry its own national flag as the naval flag, with the mark of 
union in the upper corner; and it wms also decided that the merchant flag 
of the two kingdoms should bear the same maik of union, and that only ships 
sailing under these flags could claim the protection of the state. The union 
committee did eventually present a report, in which it was proposed that the 
tw^o counifies should liave a foreign minister in common, which the Norwegian 
government gave their opinion upon, but which the Swedish government 
rejected. 

_ t' The financial and material conditions of the coimtry had now considerably 
improved ; and King Oscar's reign was marked by the carrying out of import- 
ant legislative work and reforms, especially in local government, of which 
Norway now possesses one of the most perfect systems. New roads were 
plannrd and built all over the countiy, the first railway was built, steamship 
routes along the coast were established, lighthouses were erected, and trade 
and shipping made great progress. The king’s reign was not disturbed by 
any serious conflicts between the two countries, and the relations between 
the governmeiifc^ and the storthing were of a harmonious character, both 
workuig for the internal development of the country. No change took place 
in the ministry under the presidency of the viceroy Lovenskiold upon King 
Oscar’s accession to the throne; but, on the death or retirement of some of 
its members, the vacant places were filled by younger and talented men, 
among whom was Frederik Stang, who in 1845 took over the newly established 
ministry of the interior. During the Schleswig-Holstein rebellion (1848-50) 
and the Crimean war, King Oscar succeeded m maintaining the neutrality 
of Norway and Sweden, by which Norwegian shipping especially benefited. 
The abolition pf the English Navigation Acts (repealed in the year 1850) 
was of great importance to Norway, and opened up a great future for its 
merchant fleet. 
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Relations with Riissia 

1826, a treaty had been concluded with Russia, by which the frontier 
between that country and the adjoining strip of Norwegian territory in the 
Polar region was definitely delimited; but in spite of this treaty, Russia, in 
1851, demanded that the Russian Lapps on the Norwegian frontier should 
have the right to fish on the Norwegian coast, and have a portion ,of the 
coast on the Varanger Fjord allotted to them to settle upon. The Norwegian 
government refused to accede to tlie Russian demands, and serious compli- 
cations might have ensued if the attefitmn of Russia had not been turned 
in another direction. While his father, had looked to Russia for support. 
King Oscar was more inclined to secure the western powers as his allies, and 
during the Crimean war (1855) he concluded a treaty with England and 
France, according to which these (jountMes promised them assistance in the 
event of any fresh attempts at encroachment on Norwegian or Swedish terri- 
tory by Russia. In consequence of this treaty, the relations between Norway 
and Sweden and Russia became somewhat strained ; but after the peace of 
Paris (1856) and the accession of Alexander 11, whose government was in 
favmm of a peaceful policy, the Russian ambassador at Stocldiolm succeeded 
in bringing about more* friendly relations. * 

In 1855 two commissions, consisting of an equal number of Norwegians 
and Swedes, were appointed. One of these was to consider a new bill for 
regulating the commercial relations between the two countries, which was to 
take the place of an older one of 1827; while the other commission was to pre- 
pare a bill for the execution, in either^country, of judicial judgments delivered 
in the other. The reports of these commissions were laid before and passed 
by the Swedish riksdag; but when they came ^efore the Norwegian storthing, 
they were rejected as unsuitable for Norway, a decision which caused great 
irritation in Sweden. ^ 

CHARLES XV ^ 

Owing to the king’s ill-health, his son. Crown Prince Charles, was appointed 
regent in 1857, and two years later, when King Oscar died, he succeeded to 
the thrones of the two countries as Charles XV. He was a gifted, genial, 
and noble personali-^, and won the hearts of all who came into contact with 
him. He was also of an artistic nature, and devoted himself to painting, 
poetry, and music. He_ had desired to inaugurate his reign by giving the 
Norwegians a proof of his willingness to acknowledge the claims of Iforway 
but he did not live to see his wishes in this respect carried out. According 
to the constitution, the king had the power to appoint a viceroy for Norway, 
who might be either a Norwegian or a Swede. Smce 1829 no Swede had held 
the post, and since 1859 no appqintment of a viceroy had beei? made, the gen- 
eral hope being that the office would be abolished altogether. But the para- 
graph in the constitution still existed, and the Norwegians naturally wished 
to have this stamp of “provinciality” obliterated. 

A proposal for the abolishment of the office of viceroy was laid before 
the storthing in 1859, and passed by it. The king, whose sympathies on this 
question were known, had been appealed to, and had privately promised that 
he would sanction the proposed change in the constitution; but as soon as 
the resolution of the storthing became known in Sweden, a violent outcry 
arose both in the Swedish press and the Swedish estates. The latter adopted 
a resolution declaring that tlie^paragraph relatmg to the office of viceroy was 
a necessary condition of the union between the two countries, and could not 
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be alte^d without the consent of the Swedish exeeutive. Under the pressure 
that was brought to bear upon the king in Sweden, he eventually refused 
to sanction the resolution of the storthing'; but he added that he skardd the 
views of his Nonvegian counsellors, gnd would, when “ the convenient 
moment” came, himself propose the abolition of the office of viceroy. This 
was but a poor consolation for the Norwegian people, who weil knew that it 
was tl^e dominant feeling in Sweden against the equality of Norway in the 
union whi^h had come out trimnphantly on this occasion. Wlien the stor- 
thuig received the news of the refusal, it adopted an address to the king (April 
1800), which stated that no NoiwegAn who had any regard for his country 
and his own honour would take any,s]ftare in the revision of the act of Union 
on any other basis than that of the complete equality of the two kingdoms 
in the union. 

Swedish Proposals for Revision of Act of Union 

In the following year, the Swedish government again pressed the demands 
of the Swedish estates for a revision of the Act of Union, which this tmie 
included the establishment of a union or common parliament for the two 
countries, on the basis* that, according to the popiflation, there should be 
two Swedish members to every Norwegian. The proposal was sent to the 
Norwegian government, which did not seem at all disposed to entertain it; 
but some dissensions arose with regard to the form in which then- reply was 
to be laid before the king The more obstinate members of the ministry 
resigned, and others, of a more pliable nature, were appointed under the 
presidency of Frederik Stang, who had already been minister of the interior 
from 1845 to 1850. Tlie reconstiucted government was, however, in accord 
with the retiring one, tliat uo*proposal for tlio icvision of the act of Union 
could then be entertained, as the attitude of Sweden towauls the claims of 
the Noiwegians for equality fii the union .seemed to be the same as in 1859 
and 1860 ,*IumI the question was in consequence to be alloivcd to zest for the 
time being. The king, however, advocated the desirability of a revision, 
but insisted that this would have to be based upon the full equality of both 
co%ntries. 

In 1863 the storthing assented to the appointment by the king of a union 
committee — the second time that such a committee hacf been called upon to 
consider this vexatious question. It was not until 1867 that the report of the 
cominsttec was made public, but it could not come on for discussion in the 
storthing till the latter met again, in 1871. Diumg this peiiod the differences 
between the two countries were somewhat tluust into the background by 
the Danish complications in 1863-64, which threatened to draw the two 
kingdoms into" war. King Charles was himself in favoin of a defensive 
aUianco with Denmark; but the Norwegian storthing would consent to this 
only if an alliance could also be effected with two, or at least one, of the 
western powers. Under the circumstances, the king felt himself obliged to 
withdraw from the proposed alliance with Denmark, as none of the western 
powers showed any sign of assisting the Danes, although they had guaranteed 
the indivisibility of Demnark. '' 

Foundation of the Norwegian National Party 

In 1869, the storthing passed a resolutiojj by which its sessions, from 
1871, were made aimual instead of tnemual according to the constitution of 
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1814, The first important question which the first yearly storthing, in 1871, 
had to consider was once more the proposed revision of the act of Union. 
The Nfjrsaegians had persistently maintained that, in any discussion on this 
question, the basis for the negotiatiqns should be: (1) the full equality of 
the two kingdoms; and (2) no extension of the bonds of the union beyond 
the line originally defined in the act of 1815; but the draft of the new act 
contained terniain which the supremacy of Sweden was presupposed, and 
which introdueed important extensions of the bonds of the union. Strangely 
enough, the report of the union corr^ttee was adopted by the new Stang 
ministry, and even supported by some tel the most influential newspa;^rs 
and in several of the leading circles <^f,,the Norwegian community. The 
reactionary tendencies which were hidden under the plausible garb of ‘ Scan- 
dinavianism,” reasserted themselves, and the official-, classes saw in this new 
union a safeguard against the growing liberal and democratic movements in 
the country. " „ , ^ i i f 

Under these circumstances the "lawyers paity, under the teadersnip ot 
Johan Sverdrup, who was to play such a prominent part in Norwegian politics, 
and the "peasant party,” led by Soren Jaabcek, a gifted iieasant proprietor, 
who was also destined to become a prominent figure in the political history 
of the country, formed an intimate alliance, with the object of yarding 
against any encroachment upon the liberty and independence which the 
country had secui'ed by the constitution of 1814. This was the foundation 
of the great national party, which became known as the Venstre (the left), 
and which before long became powerful enough to exert the most decisive 
influence upon the political affairs of the country. When, therefore, the 
proposed revision of the Act of Union eventually came before the storthing 
of 1871, it was rejected by an overwhelming majority; and this contentious 
question, winch, since 1859, from time to time ha3. assumed a most threatening 
aspect, may now be said to have been finally shelved and disposed of. The 
position which the government had taken up on this question helped to open 
the eyes of the Norwegians to some defects in the constitutiou,'jwi3ch had 
proved obstacles to the development and strengthening of the parliamentary 
system, of which the constitution had laid the foundation; and to the desir- 
ability of a harmonious co-operation between the executive and legislative 
powers of the country, in order that the smaller state might more effectively 
assert its rights and j:)®sition in the union, in opposition to the greater, which 
seemed ever intent upon assuming the role of the predominant partner in the 
union. And this gave rise to the great question of the ac^ttance of the^nin- 
isters to seats in the national assembly, wnich came to a crisis in the 'eighties. _ 
In 1872, a private bill came before the storthing, proposing that the mims- 
ters should be admitted to the storthing and take part in its proceedings. 
After a number of stormy debates, the bill was successfully carried under the 
leadership of Johan Sverdrup, bjr a large inajority (80 against 29); but the 
government, evidently jealous of the growing powers and influence of the 
new liberal party in the storthing, advised the king to refuse his sanction to 
the bill, although the government party itself had several times in the pre- 
ceding half-century introduced a similar bill for admitting the ministers to 
the storthing; ’but at that time the opposition had looked with suspicion on 
the presence of the ministers in the r^ational assembly, lest their superior 
skin in debate and political experience should turn the scale too readily in 
favour of government measures. Now, on the contrary, the opposition had 
gained more experience and confidence in its own Btrength,^ and no doubt 
found that the tegislative work “fiould be better carried on if the ministers 
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were present to explain and defend their views; but the government saw in 
the proposed reform the threatened inti-gduction of full parliamentary govern- 
ment, by which the mmistry could not Remain in office unless supported by 
a majority in the storthing. The king’^ refusal created great dissatisfaction 
and iifitation, both in the storthing and throughout the country. The rela- 
tions between the government and the majority in the storthing were already 
consylerably strained, and in the refusal the storthing oijly saw another 
ill-timed ^assertion of governmental authority. Before the storthing separ 
rated, the liberals carried a vote of ceu^jre against the government; but the 
king declared that the ministers dn^oyed his confidence, and that he would 
uphold his right to appoint and keppfwhat ministers he pleased, and took no 
fm-ther notice of the vote. However, 
two of the ministers, who had advised 
the ratification of the bill, resigned. 
Numerous public meetings were held 
all over the country in support of the 
proposed reform, fully approving of 
the step the storthing had taken by 
proposing the vote of want of confi- 
dence. Amohg the speakers was J ohan 
Sverdrup, who had now become the 
acknowledged leader of the liberal 
party, and who was hailed with great 
enthusiasm as the champion of the 
•proposed reform. 

This was the political situation 
when King Chailes died (September 
/ 18th, 1872). He was succeeded by his 
' brother, who ascended the throne as 
Oscar II. In the following year this 
monarch gave his sanction to the bill 
for the abolition of the office of viceroy. 
Kino Oscar ii which the storthing had again passed; 

^ (18S9-) and the president of the ministiy was 

afterwards recognised as the prime 
minister and head of the government in Christiania. * Frederik Stang, who 
was the president of the ministry at the time, was the first to fill this office. 
In tfte same year Norway celebrated its existence for a thousand years as a 
kingdom with great festivities. 

PHOPQSALS BY THE STORTHING FOR FULL POPULAR CONTROL 

In 1874 the government, in order to sliow the people that they to some 
extent were willing to meet their wishes with regard to the great question 
before the country, laid before the storthing a royal proposition for the 
admittance of the ministers to the national assembly. But this was to be 
accompanied by certain other constitutional changes, such as giving the king 
the right of dissolving the storthing at his pleasure, and providing fixed 
pensions for ex-ministers, which they held up as a guarantee against the 
majority of the assembly’s misusing its new power. The liberal party, in the 
meantime, received more and more support all over the country for their 
proposal and for full parliamentary government. Johan Sverdrup well 
summed up their pohey in the following cure sentence: “All power must be 
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gathered in this hall.” The bill which the government brought in was unani- 
mously rejected by the storthing, the, conseivatives also voting against it, ^ 
they cisneidered the guarantees insufficient. The same year, and again in 
1877, the storthing passed the bill for,admitting the ministers to the nation^ 

■ assembly, but in a somewhat different form from that of 1872. Orf both 
occasions the king refused his sanction to the bill. 

The storthing; then resorted to the procedure provided by the constitution 
to carry out the people’s will. In 1880 the bill was passed for the third time, 
and, on this occasion, by the overwhelming majority of 93 out of 113. Three 
storthings after three successive elections had now carried the bill, without 
the adoption of any divergent resolutioi? iji the period between the first and 
tliird readmg, and according to the con- 
stitution, the bill would then become law 
with or without the king’s sanction^. Ih 
was, however, generally expected that the 
king and his government would at length 
comply with the wishes of the people; 
but the king on this occasion also refused 
to sanction the bill, declaring at the same 
time that his right to the absolute veto 
was “above aU doubt.” A feeling of dis- 
appointment and u’ritation pervaded the 
whole country, and many even of the con- 
servatives, both in and out of the stor- 
thing, deeply regretted the king’s decision. 

Johan Sverdi'up, the leader of the liberal 
party and president of the storthing, 
brought, however, the question to a prompt 
issue, by proposing to the storthing that 
the bill, which had been passed three 
times, should now be declared to be the 
law of the land without the king’s sanc- 
tion. This proposal was carried by a 
large majority on the 9th of June, 1880, 
but the king and his ministers in reply 
firmly declared that tffey would not recognise the validity of the resolution. 

From this moment the struggle may be said to have centred itself upon 
the existence or non-existence of an absolute veto on the part of the crown. 
The king requested the faculty of law at the Christiania University to give its 
opmion on the question at issue; and, with one dissentient, the learned doctors 
upheld the king’s right to the absolute veto in questions concerning amend- 
ments of the constitution, although they could not find that it was expressly 
stated m the fundamental law of the country. The ministry also advised 
the king to claim a veto in questions of supply, which stiU further increased 
the ill-feeling in the country agamst the government; and the conflict m 
consequence grew more and more violent. In the midst of the struggle 
between the king and the storthing, the prime minister, Frederik Stang, 
resigned, and Christian August Selmer became his successor; and th^, 
together with the appointment of another member to the ministry, K. H. 
Schweigaard, plainly indicated that the conflict with the storthing was to be 
continued. In June, 1882, the king arrived in Christiania to dissolve the 
storthing, and on this occasion delivered a speech from the throne, in which 
he openly censured the representatives of the people for their attitude in legis- 
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lative' work and on the question of the absolute veto, 
considerable surprise thioughout the country. Great 

made by both parties for the impending'elections, and pu -Riormsf ipmp 
held during the recess all over the count^. Johan Sverdrup and Bjornstj erne 
Bjornson, the popular poet and di-amabst, were the P™^,’Pf 
called upon the people to support the storthing m 

the 9th of June, and to rouse themselves to a sense of th P, . , „ ^,1^ i 
The elections resulted in a great victory for the liberal party^ 
stronger than ever to the storthing, th!^ liberals now numbering eignty-three 
and the conservatives only thii-t;jE®ne.^ The ministry, 

^gn of yielding or resigning their olSoes; and when the new storthing met in 
February, 1883, the odelsthing (the lower division of the national assembly) 
decided upon having th<3 question finally settled by “^P^f 
the ministry before the rigsrct, or .the supreme comt of the ^ 

constitutional means by which the storthing could obtain the dis mssal of 
the ministry, which for years had continued to govern without tlm confidence 
or support of the national assembly. The jurisdiction of the iigsret is lim- 
ited to the trial of offences against the state, and there is no appeal agamst its 
decisions. The charges against the ministers were of having acted contrary 
to the interests of thei* country, by advising the king to refuse his sanction — 

first, to the amendinent of the'^faw^r admiW the 

secondlv, to a bill involving a question of supply; and 

which the storthing could appoint additional directors on the state railways. 

The trial of the eleven ministers of the Selmer cabinet began in May, 1883, 
and lasted over ten months. In the* end, the rigsret sentenced the prime 
minister and seven of his ministers to be deprived otthew offices, w^ 
who had either recommended the king to sanction the bill for affinittmg the 
ministers to the storthing, or had entered the cabinet at a later date, were 
heavily fined. The exeiteinent in the country, already consickrable before 
the verdict had been aiven* iosp ipvpviali nnxietv m expectation of what 


the king to disregard the judgment of the supreme court, wmie pai y leeiing 
everywhere ran high. Rtmiom-s of all kinds were afloat, it was genera^^ 
*beheved teat the king would attempt a coup d'Mat. Many 
party in Sweden also encouraged the king to set the +n 

was even hinted that he might depend upon the Sweensh army to assist him 
in carrying out his policy m Norway, ^rtunately, 
this*advice, and after some hesitation, he issued (March llth) an order m 
council, announcing that the judgment of the supreme nr ni 

into effect; and Selmer was then called upon to resign his position as prime 
minister. The king, however, in In? declaration «PheW the co^btuti^^^^^^^ 
prerogative (5f the crown, which, he maintained, was not 
judgment of the rigsret. The conseiwatives were much disappointed wth the 
kings com-se of action, but consoled themselves by forcing upon the king 
the urgent necessity of appointing a new conservative inmistry, which would 
carry on the policy of the late cabinet. Tlie following month kmg, regai d- 
less of the large liberal majority m the storthing, asked Schweigaard, one of 
the late ministers whose punishment consisted m a fine, to 

and the so-called “April ministry” was then appointed. It t^^^ to adopt 
the policy of its predecessors in a moderate form, but it met with such oppo- 
gion froin the very first that it sent in its resignation in the following month. 
Professor Broch, a former minister, next attempted to form a mmistiy, but 
without success, and the king was at last coinpelled to appoint a ministry m 
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accordance with the majority in the storthing. In June, 1883, Johan Sver- 
drup. 5 vas asked to form a ministry. JHe selected for his ministers leading men 
on the'vjib'eral side in the storthing, and the first liberal ministry that Norway 
had was at length appointed. The storthing, in order to satisfy the king, 
passed a new resolution admitting the ministers to the national assembly, 
which then received the formal sanction of the king. 

During the fpllowing years, a series of important reforms were carried 
through. Thus, in 1887, the jury system in criminal matters was iatroduced 
into the country after violent oppijsition from the conservatives. A bill 
intended to give parishioners greater inffucnce in church matters, and intro- 
duced by Jakob Sverdrup, the ministe? pf education and a nephew of the 
prime minister, met, however, with strong opposition, and was eventually 
rejected by the storthing, the result being a break-iip of the ministry and a 
disorganization of the Liberal party, In»June, 1889, the Sverdiup irynistry 
resigned, and a conservative one was formed by Emil Stang, the leader of the 
conservatives in the storthing; and during the next two years the storthing 
passed various useful measures; but the ministry was eventually vnecked 
on the rock of the great national question which about this time came to the 
front — that of Norway’s share in the transaction of diplomatic affairs. 


THE QUESTION OF DIPLOMATIC HEPRESENTATION 

At the time of the union, in 1814, nothing had been settled as to how 
diplomatic affairs were to be conductetl, but in 1835 a resolution was issued, 
that when the Swedish foreign minister was transacting diplomatic matters 
with the kmg which concerned both coimtries, or Norway only, the Nor- 
wegian miuisto of state in attendance upon the kmg at Stockholm should 
be present. This arrangement has not always proved satisfactory to the 
Norwegians, especially as the Swedish foreign minister cannot be heklj-espon- 
sible to the Norwegian government or parliament; but in the* meanwhile 
this state of affahs has been allowed to drift on, and gradually the Swedish 
foreign minister has come to be looked upon as the foreign minister for Norwaj^ 
also. But this is not sanctioned by any paragraph m the constitution or 
the Act of Union, neither has it been confirmed by any act of the storthing; 
and the Norwegians maintain that Norway has not enjoyed equal rights m 
the union and equal share in the transaction of diplomatic affairs with Sweden, 
as, according to the Act of Union, it had a right to demand. * 

By a change in the Swedish constitution, m 1885, the ministerial council, 
in which diplomatic matters are discussed, came to consist of the Swedish 
foreign minister and two other members of the cabinet on behalf of Sweden, 
and of the Norwegian minister p,t Stockholm on behalf of Norway. The 
king, wishing to remedy this disparity, proposed that the composition of the 
council should be determined by an additional paragraph in the Act of Union. 
The representatives of the Norwegian government in Stockholm proposed that 
three members of the cabinet of each country should constitute the ministerial 
council, to which the Swedish government were willing to agree, but on the 
assumption that the minister of foreign affaus should continue to be a Swede 
as before, which the Nomegiaus, of course, would not accept. The matter 
was, in consequence, shelved and remained in abeyance for some time, but 
continued to be discussed in the press and at public meetings. At the king’s 
instigation, the negotiations wi"^ the Swedish government were resumed af 
the beginning of 1891 ; and the Stang ministry succeeded in coming to an 
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aereerhent with the Swedish government that a measure should be introduced, 
by which the Norwegians would practically obtain w^hat the storthing 1886 
had asked for, while the question of the hationality of the ministerto^oreign 
affairs was left for settlement in the, near future. The Swedish riksdag, 
howerJffir, rejected the proposal, while the Norwegian storthing insisted upon * 
“Norway’s right, as an independent kingdom, to full equality in the union, 
and j, herewith her right to watch over her foreign affairs ir^a constitutional 
manner, ’i 

ITe Stang ministry then resigned;/ and a liberal ministry, with Steen, 
the recognized leader of the liberal'party after Sverdrup’s withdrawal from 
politics, as prime minister, was ajyiftinted. In the same year, the provision 
in the constitution empowering the king to_ instal the crown prince as regent 
in Norway was repeakd, and the resolution was sanctioned by the king. 
The new ministry had placed the* question of a separate rninister of foreign 
affairs* for Norway prominently in their programme, but little progress was 
made dui'ing the next few years. Another and more important question for 
the country, as far as its shipping and commerce are concerned, now came to 
the front. The storthing had,_ in 1891, appointed a committee to uiquire 
into the practicability of establishing a separate Norwegian consular service, 
instead of the existing combination with Sweden,, with which the Norwegians 
maintain they have had reason to be dissatisfied. In 1892, the storthing, act- 
ing upon the committee’s report, determined to establish a consular service 
m accordance with a plan prepared by the department of the interior. The 
king, no doubt influenced' and supported by public opinion in Sweden, which 
was against the proposed separation of the consular services, refused his 
sanction; and the Norwegian government, in consequence, sent in their 
resignation, whereupon a complete deadlock ensued. This was terminated 
by a compromise to the effect that the ministry would return to office, on the 
understanding that the question be postponed by common consent. The 
following year the storthing again passed a resolution, calling upon the Nor- 
wegian government to proceed with the necessary measui-es for establishing 
the proposed consular service for Norway, but the king again refused to take 
Any action in the matter. Upon this, the liberal ministry resigned (May, 1893), 
and the king appointed a conservative government, with E. Stang as its 
chief. Thus matters went on till the end of 1894, when the triennial elections 
took place, with the result that the majority of the eleclors declared in favour 
of national independence on the great question then before the country — 
thaf of separate consuls for Norway, and eventually of a separate responsible 
minister of foreign affairs for the country. 

The ministry did not at once resign, but waited till the king arrived in 
Christiania to open the storthing (January, 1895). The king would not 
accept their resignation there and then, bpt kept the country for over four 
months without a responsible government, during which time the crisis had 
become more acute than ever. A coalition ministry was at last formed, with 
Professor Hagerup as prime minister. A new committee, consisting of an 
equal number of Norwemans and Swedes, was appointed to consider the 
question of separate diplomatic representation; but after sitting for over 
two years, the committee separated without being able to coine to any agree- 
rnent, having, like the two previous union committees,” proved the unpos- 
sibility of the two countries coming to an understanding on this important 
question. While the committee was sitting, the disputes concerning the 
political relations between the two countrieSuW^ere allowed to lie in abeyance. 

The elections in 1897 proved again a great victory for the liberal party 
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(seventy-nine liberals versus tliirty-five conservatives), and in February, 1898, 
the gagerup ministry was replaced by a liberal, once more under the premier- 
ship •Steen. Soon afterwards Itne bill for the general adoption of the 
national or “pure” flag, as it was jailed, was carried for the third time, 
and became law without the king's sanction. By this act the device #r mark 
of imion in tha upper corner of the flag was abolished, but is still retained on 
men-of-war an^ fortifications. In 189^8, universal political suffrage for men 
was passed by^ a large majority (seventy-five versus thirty-six),. while the 
proposal to include women receive^J the support of only thirty-tluee votes. 
In 1901, universal municipal suffrage Ki^s given both to men and women; 
to the latter, however, with certain Imitations. In January, 1902, a com- 
mittee was appointed to consider the consular question, and it was hoped 
that at last it would be settled. In April, 1902, Steen the prime minister 
resigned, and retired into private life. Jle was succeeded by Otto Albert 
Blehr.i 


RECENT HISTORY OF SWEDEN 

For Norway’s sister kingdom the nineteenth century has been one of 
material progress and social reform. In 1845, the crftnmal law was revised, 
and the establishment of a network of railways at the same time taken in 
hand; in 1859, permission to acquire land was conceded to the Jews, 1863 
saw the establishment of free trade. The problem of political reform and a 
modification of the Swedish constitution in a popular direction was long 
found to present insuperable obstacles. At last, in 1866, Charles XV granted 
a constitution (modified 1894), according to which the executive power was 
vested in the king, acting by the advice of his responsible ministers, while the 
legislative body was to consist of two chambers — the lower elected by the 
people according to a property qualification, the upper, by the provincial 
assemblies and certain municipalities. The upjlfer chamber was to be chosen 
lor nine yoais, whilo the elc-ciiiiu lo tbe loner chamber wa- for three only. 
The mcmbfi's ol the lower chamber received allowances. 

Ah regal'd-' foieign policy, jiwoden h;i.8 nor played a grc.at role in the af'airs 
of I'.iuope Duiii’g Ihe 8chle-!wig-Ilol-(ciM troubles lici -Miip.TrhiP.- worn 
with Denmark, anti in ISIS she .sent troop-, to luiion, while 'the .‘.rmistico of 
Mahuo, concludc'd the &.imc year, wa'^ el.'eeted by her mediation. Siib-ic- 
quciitly, however, slie rctiained an inactive .speelator of the .-truggle, to the 
great tiisappointment of the Dane-’, who Ivid calculated on lier aid. Iii»is.')5, 
whilst the CiiiiiC'aii war we,? in piogre'.s, Sweden, proA'okod by Rus'^ian 
euoroac liinem on her li«h(Tie<5, concluded a dpfui-l\e alliance with Groat 
Bnt.'in and Fiance, and obtfdried a salislaciory afljut-tmrnr of her (Iiflicultii s 
ith t!ie iMiiscovite power In llie Treaty of Pans ol ISfifi.'' * 

'J'l.o ecorioinic condition oi ‘Sweden, owing to the progress in ni.e! erial 
pvo.sperity which had taken place in the country a- the lesult of the Fianco- 
Gei'iiiaii war, was at tlie acce-sion of Oi-ar II io the tlirone, on the EStli of 
Scjitcraber, 1872, lairly satisfactory. Polinc.dly, however, the outlook was 
not so fayouiahle. lii ilieir result^, th.e rcform=! inaugurated during the pre- 
ceding reign "Mid not answer expectations. Within three years of the iiiti-o- 
diictioii ol tlu; new electoral laws, De.Gcer’s ministry had forfeited much of 
its foimor popularity, and had been forced to resign. In the \ital matter of 
natioucl defer.ee no common uuderstandmg liad liccii arrived at, and during 
(lie conflicts which had raged j-oui id this question, the two chambers Iiad 
come into ircqucni collision, {fnd paraly&ed t!ie action of the goveriimenl. 
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The peasant proprietors, who, under the name of the landbnanm party, ‘ 
formed a compact majority in the secouc;! ^chamber, pursued a consistent^pol- 
icy of class interests in the matter of the taxes and burdens that had? i^.^s they 
urged, so long oppressed the Swedish peasantry; and consequently, when a 
bill wa^>mtroduced for superseding the old system of army organisation by 
general compulsory service, they demanded, as a condition of its acceptance, 
that tjie military burdens should be more evenly distributed^n the country, 
and that the land taxes, which they regarded as a burden under which they 
had wrongfully groaned for centuries, shfnild be abolished. In these circum- 
stances, the landtmanna party in fhh riksdag, who desired the lightening of 
the military burden, joined those i^hta desired the abolition of landlordism, 
and formed a compact and predominant majority in the second chamber, 
while the burgher and liberal parties were reduced to an impotent “ intelli- 
gence ” minority. This majority iit the jpwer chamber was at once attacked 
by anofher compact majority m the upper, who on their side maintained that 
the hated land taxes were only a kind of rent-charge on land, were incidental 
to it, and in no way weighed upon the owners, and, moreover, that their aboli- 
tion would be quite unwarrantable, as they were one of the surest sources of 
revenue to the state. On the other hand, the first chamber refused to listen 
to any abolition of th^ old military system, so lon| as the defence of the 
country had not been placed upon a secure basis by the adoption of general 
compulsory military service. The government stood midway between these 
conflicting majorities in the chambers, unable to find support m either. 

Such was the state of affairs when Oscar II, surrounded by his late broth- 
er’s advisers, began his reign. One of his first cares was to increase the 
strength of his navy; but in consequence of the continued antagonism of 
the political parties, he was uijable to effect much. In the first riksdag, how- 
ever, the so-called “ compromise,” which afterwards played so important a 
part in Swedish political life, came into existence. It originated in the small 
“ Skane ” party in the uppei house, and was devised to establish a modm 
vivendi between the conflicting parties, i e., the champions of national defence, 
and those who demanded a lightening of the burdens of taxation. The king 
Ijjmself perceived in the compromise a means of solving the conflicting ques- 
tions, and warmly approved it. He persuaded his ministers to constitute a 
special inquiry into the proposed abolition of land taxes, and, in the address 
with which he opened the riksdag of 1875, laid particular stress upon the 
necessity of giving attention to the settlement of these two burning ques- 
tions;' and in 1880 again came forward with a new proposal for increasing 
the number of years of service with the militia. This motion having been 
rejected, De Geer resigned, and was succeeded by Count Arvid Posse. The 
new prime minister endeavoured to solve the question of defence in accord- 
ance with the' views of the landtmanna p^rty. Three parliamentary com- 
mittees had prepared schemes for a remission of the land taxes, for a new 
system of taxation, for a reorganisation of the army based on a stamminipp 
(regular army), by the enlistment of hired soldiers, and for naval reforms. 
In this last connection, the most suitable types of vessels for coast defence 
and for offence were determined upon. But Count Posse, deserted by his 
own party over the army bill, resigned, and was succeeded ofi the 16th of 

‘Tte S«’edish landtmanna party wai foni{fcdiul867 It consisted mostly of tte larger 
and smaller peasant proprietors, who at the tune of the old st&nders rilidaa were always 
opposed to the nobhity and the clergy. The object of the party was to hrmg about a fusion 
between the representatives of the large landed proprietors and the regular peasant proprietors , 
to support the interests of landed proprietors in generai^pgamst those of the town representa- 
tives ; and to resist crown interference m the administration of local affairs. 
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May, 1884, by Oscar Tliemptauder, who had been minister of finance in the 
previous cabinet. The new premier succeeded in persuading the riksdag to 
pass'"!! ball, increasmg the period ofi Service with the colours in the army to six 
years, \nd that in t& militia to forty-two days, and as a set-off, a remission 
of thirty per cent, on the land taxeS. ^ 

^ Protectionist Movement , 

Influenced by the economic reaction which took place in 187^, in conse- 
quence of the state of affairs in Germany, where Prince Bismarck had intro- 
duced the protectionist system, a protectionist party had been formed, which 
tried to gain adherents in the riksdag, rt is true that, in the riksdag of 1882, 
the commercial treaty with France was renewed, ^Jut since 1885 the protec- 
tionist party was prepared to begin the ,combat, and a duty on corn, which 
had been proposed in the riksdag flf the same year, was rejected bj» only a 
slight majority. During the period of the unusually low price of corn of 
1886, which greatly affected the Swedish farmers, protection gained ground 
to such an extent that its final triumph was considered as certain within a 
short time. During the riksdag of the same year, however, the premier 
Themptauder emphatically declared himself against 4he protectionist part}’^, 
and while the parties in the second chamber were equal in number, the pro- 
posed tax on corn was rejected in the first chamber. In the riksdag of 1887 
there was a majority for protection in the second chamber, and in the fimt 
the majority against the tax was so small that the tax on corn would have 
triumphed in a combined meeting of the two chambers. The government, 
availing itself of its formal right not to dissolve the chamber in which it had 
the support of a majority, therefore dissolved only the second chamber 
(March, 1887). 

The new riksdag assembled in May with a free- trade majority in the second 
chamber, but nothmg in connection with the ^eat question of customs was 
settled. In the meantime, the powerful majority in the second ehamber split 
into two groups — the new landtmanna party, which approved protection in 
the interests of agricultural classes; and a somewhat smaller group, the old 
landtmanna party, which favoured free trade. The victory of the free tradcSs 
was not, however, destined to be of long duration, as the protectionists 
obtained a majority^in both chambers in the next riksdag (1888). To the 
first chamber, protectionists were almost exclusively elected; and in the sec- 
ond, all the twenty-two members for Stockholm were disqualified, ow»ng to 
the fact that one of their number had not paid his taxes a few years previously, 
which prevented his being eligible. Instead, then, of twenty-two free-traders, 
representing the majority of the Stockholm electors, twenty-two protection- 
ists, representing the minority, were elected; and Stockholm was thus repre- 
sented in the riksdag by the choice of a minority in the capital. This singular 
way of electing members for the principal city in the kingdom could not fail 
further to irritate the parties. One result of the Stockholm election came 
at a convenient time for the Themptauder ministry. The financial affairs of 
the country were found to be in a most unsatisfactory state. In spite of 
reduced expenses, a highly estimated revenue, and the contemplated raising 
of taxes, there was a deficit, for the payment or discharge of which the gov- 
ernment would be obliged to demand supplementary supplies. The Themp- 
tauder ministry resigned. The king retained, however, for a time several 
members of the ministry; but it was difficult to find a premier who would be 
able, during the transition froaf one system to another, to command sufficient 
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authority to control the parties. At last Baron Gillis Bildt, who, while Swe- 
dish ambassador in Berlin, had witnessed the introduction by Prince Bismarck 
of the agrarian protectionist system in Germany, accepted the preipi§rShip, 
and it was under his auspices that the two chambers imposed a series of' duties 
on necffisaries of life. 

The new taxes, together with an increase of the excise dpty on spirits, 
soon brought a surplus into the state coffers. At a council of state (October 
12th, i888) the king declared his wishes as to the way in wKch this surplus 
should be used. Pie desired that it shoulfl be applied to a fund for insurance 
and old-age pensions for workmen-and 'old people; to the lightening of the 
municipal taxes by state contributionijj; to the schools and workhouses; to the 
abolition of the land taxes and of the obligation of keeping a horse and man 
for military service; and^ lastly, to the improvement of the shipping trade. 
The riksdag, however, decided to devote it to other objects, such as the pay- 
ment of- the deficit in the budget, the budding of railways and augmentation 
of their material, as well as to improvements in the defences of the country. 
Baron Bildt resigned as soon as the new system seemed settled, making room 
for Baron Gustav Akerhjehn. The latter, however, also soon resigned, and 
was succeeded on July 10th, 1891, by_ Erik Gustav Bostrom, a landed pro- 
prietor. The protectionist system gained in favouc on the expiry of the 
commercial treaty with France in 1892, as it could now be extended to arti- 
cles. of industry. The elections of 1890, when the metropolis returned free 
traders and liberals to the second chamber, certainly effected a change in 
the latter, as the representatives of the towns and the old landtmanna 
party united, and established a free- trade majority in the chamber; but, in 
the combined meetings of the two chambers, the compact protectionist 
majority in the first chamber turned the .scale. The customs duties were, 
however, altered seveial timeS in accordance with market prices and ruling 
circumstances. Thus in 1892, when the import duty on unground corn was 
reduced from 2s. lOd. to Is. fd., and that on ground corn from 4s. 9d, to 2s. 
lOd., for*10(3, kilogrammes, the same duties were also retained for the follow- 
mg year. They were also retained for 1894, at the request of the government, 
which desired to keep faith with their piomise that, while the new organisation 
of the army was going on, no increase of duties on the necessaries of life should 
take place. This measure caused much dissatisfaction, and gave rise to a 
.strong agrarian movement, in consequence of which th«r government, in the 
beginning of 1895, before the assembling of the riksdag, made use of its right 
of raising the two duties on corn ]ust referred to, to 3s. 7d. and 7s. 2d., which 
were afterwards somewhat reduced as far as seed corn for sowing purposes 
was concerned. 

The question of customs duties now settled, that of national defence was 
taken up afresh; and in the following year the government produced a com- 
plete scheme for the abolition of the land tax m the course of ten years, in 
exchange for a compensation of ninety days’ drill for those liable to military 
service, proposed to retain the old military system of the country and to 
strengthen the defences of Norrland; and the government bill for a reorgan- 
isation of the army was accepted by the riksdag in an extraordinary session. 
But it was soon perceived that the new plan was unsatisfactory, •and required 
recasting, upon which the minister of war, Baron Rappe, resigned, and was 
succeeded by Colonel von Crustebjorn,‘’who immediately set to work to pre- 
pare a complete reorganisation of the army, with an increase of the time of 
active service on the lines of general compulsory service. The riksdag of 
1900, in, addition to grants for the fortifications at Boden, in the province 
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of Norrbotten, on the Russian border, and other military objects,, voted a 
considerable grant for an experimental mobilisation, which fully exposed the 
defec^«and faults of the old system. In the riksdag of 1901, E. G. Bostrom 
resigned, and was succeeded by Admiral F. W. von Otter, who introduced a 
new bill for the army reorganisation, the most important item of \^ich was 
the increase «f the period of training to 365 days. The cost in connection 
with the new scheme was expected to amount to 22,000,000 kronor. The 
riksdag, however, did not accept the new plan in its full extent., TBe time 
of drilling was reduced to 240 day^for the infantry, to 300 days for the navy, 
while for the cavalry and artillery*th« time fixed, was 365 days. The plan, 
thus modified, was then accepted by*the government. 

Franchise Reform • 

After the elections in 1890, th'e alliance already mentioned between the 
old landtmanna party and the representatives of the towns had the result 
that the liberals in the second chamber, to whom the representatives of the 
towns mostly belonged, were now in a position to decide the policy which the 
two united parties should follow. In order to prevent this, it was proposed 
to readjust the numbe*r of the members of the riksdag. The question was 
only settled in 1894, when a bill was passed fixing the number of the members 
of the riksdag in the first chamber at 150, and in the second at 230, of which 
150 should represent the country districts and 80 the towns. The question 
of protection being now considered settled, there was no longer any reason 
for the continued separation of the two landtmanna parties, who, at the 
beginning of the riksdag of 1895, combined and became once more a com- 
pact majority in the second chamber, as they had been up to the riksdag of 
May, 1887. 

The influence of the country representatives was thus re-established in 
the second chamber; but now the demands fo? the extension of the franchise 
came more and more to the front, and the premier Bostrom at last felt bound 
to do something to meet these demands. He accordingly introduced in the 
riksdag of 1896 a very moderate bill for the extension of the franchise, which 
was, nevertheless, rejected by both chambers, all similar proposals by private 
rnembers meeting the same fate. When, at last, the bill for the reorganisa- 
tion of the army, togfether with a considerably increased taxation, was accepted 
by the riksdag of 1901, it was generally acknowledged that, in return for the 
increased taxation, it would only be just to extend the right of taking part 
in the political life and the legislative work of the country to those of the 
population who hitherto had been excluded from it. The government event- 
ually laid a proposal for the extension of the franchise before the riksdag of 
1902, the chief feature of which was that the elector should be twenty-five 
years of age, and that married men over forty years should be entitled to 
two votes. The riksdag, however, finally agreed to a proposal by Bishop 
Biding, a member of the first chamber, that an address should be presented to 
the king, asking for a full inquiry into the question of extending the franchise 
for the election of members to the second chamber. 

In 1897,'* the riksdag had received among its members the first socialistic 
representative, in the person of R. JS- Brauting, the leader of the Swedish 
social^ democrats. The socialists, who had formerly confined their activity to 
questions affecting the working dasses and their wages, took, however, in 
1902 an active part in the a^ation for the extension of the franchise. Pro- 
cessions of many thousands^ workmen were organised, in Stockholm and 
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in other towns of the kingdom, just before the riksdag began the discussion 
on the above-mentioned bill of the goyernment; and when the bill ^^as 
introduced in the chambers, a general and well-organised strike took place, 
and continued during the three days the debate on the bill lasted. Jla this 
strike ws of an exclusively political kina, and was intended to put pressure 
on the chambers, it was generally disapproved, and failed in its object. The 
prime minister. Admiral yon Otter, resigned shortly after ^e end of the 
session' and was succeeded by Bostrom the ex-premier, who at the request 
of the king again assumed office. ^ / 

During King Oscar’s reign many Jhaportant social reforms have been car- 
ried out by the legislature. The stfifllstics show in a very striking manner 
how the country has developed in all directions. In the riksdag of 1884 a 
new patent law was adopted, the age at which women should be held to 
attain their majority was fixed at twenty-one years, and the barbarous prison 
punishnJent of "bread and water" abolished. In order to meet the cost of 
the new army organisation, the riksdag of 1902 increased the revenue by 
progressive taxation, but only for one year. Bills for the improvement of 
the social conditions of the people and in the interests of the working classes 
have also been passed. During the five years 1884-1889, a committee was 
occupied with the question of workmen’s insurance, *and thrice the govern- 
ment made proposals for its settlement; on the last occasion adopting the 
principle of invalidity as a common basis for insurance against accidents, 
illness, or old age. The riksdag, however, delayed coming to a decision, and 
contented itself by earmarking money for an insurance fund. At last the 
riksdag of 1901 _ accepted a bill for insfirance^ against accidents which also 
extended to agricultural labourers, in connection with the establishment of 
a state institution for insurance. The bill for protection against accidents, 
as well as for the limitation of working hours lor women and children, was 
passed, together with one for the appointment of special factory inspectors. 

The M-called ‘‘Nobel gift'’ has given Sweden an important rdle in the 
history of culture which is quite unique. Alfred Nobel, a civil engineer, in 
1896 left the whole of his immense property, amounting to over £1,760,000 
to^ fund, the yearly income of which was to be divided among those who, 
in the course of the current year, had rendered the greatest service to man- 
kind in various branches of science, in literature, and in, the cause of peace. 
The prizes for 1901 were distributed as follows. Professor Rontgen (natural 
philosophy). Professor Van’t Hoff (chemistry). Professor Behriz (medicine), 
and Sully Prudhomme (literature). These prizes were adjudged by the 
Swedish Academy; while the prize for services rendered in the cause of peace 
is, in accordance with the testator’s will, left in the hands of the Norwegian 
storthing to digtribute. The prize for 1901 was divided between Henri 
Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross, and Fjrederic Passy, the secretary of 
the peace congresses [that for 1905 was awarded to Baroness Bertha von 
Sutner, author of the novel Die Wa/fen Nieder and editor of the organ of 
the International Peace Bureau at Bern]. Each prize amounts to about 
£8,300, and will be distributed yearly. 

When, in 1897, King Oscar celebrated his jubilee of twenty-five years as 
king, the exhibition which had been organised in Stockholm oilered a con- 
vincing proof of the progress the country had made in every direction, while 
the thousands of provincial visitors who flocked to the metropolis took the 
opportunity to attest their respect and loyalty to the king and the royal 
family. The amount collected all over the country on the occasion of the 
jubilee as a gift to the king, amounting to £150,000, was, according to his 
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majesty’s wishes, applied to the building of sanatoria for sufferers from con- 
sumption.? 

* THE DISSOLUTION OF THE UNION 

But the king’s popularity was not sufficient to prevent a great misfortune. 
Throughout his reign the relations between the two states which composed 
his dominions had frequently been precarious. One of the chief causes of 
dissension was the desire of Norway for full equality with Sweden*in the 
management of foreign affairs. In 1899 the Norwegian storthing for the 
third time passed a bill for a nalioBa* or “pure” flag, and King Oscar 
eventually sanctioned it. Under the* management of Lagerheim, the new 
Swedish minister of foreign affairs, there was a temporary lull in the contest, 
but after a time the Norwegian radicals began to .oress their demands for a 
separate consular system and a ministry of foreign affairs more vigourously 
than ever. Negotiations on the subject continued for a long time, 'and the 
Swedish government and king at length agreed to allow separate consuls 
for Norway, provided these should be subordinate to the minister of foreign 
affairs in the Swedish cabinet This was unsatisfactory to Norway, and on 
May 18th, 1905, the Norwegian storthing passed a bill for the establishment 
of a separate consular ‘service to be placed under the direction of a Norwe- 
gian government department. When the king vetoed this measure, the 
storthing empowered the Norwegian ministry to exercise the powers hitherto 
vested in the king, and pronounced the dissolution of the union, but at the 
same time issued an address to the king disclaiming animosity to the royal 
house and asking that a prince of 'that house might be allowed to accept 
the Norwegian throne. A plebiscite taken on the question of the dissolu- 
tion resulted in a vote of 368,200 for, and only 184 against it. The 
Swedish government and king protested vigouiously against this secession, 
and for some time an armed conflict between the two countries appeared 
possible. More peaceful councils, however, ptevailed, and on August 31st, 
delegates from both countries met at Karlstadt, where on the 2fd of Sep- 
tember a complete agreement for a separation was reached. This agreement 
was ratified by the legislatures of both countries, and Sweden passed an act 
dissolving the union and recognising Norwegian independence. ^ 

The questjon of what form of government Norway should adopt was an 
open one. King 03car refused to allow one of his family to accept the Nor- 
wegian throne, and in Norway many persons favoured setting up a republic. 
Ultimately a monarchy was established and the kingship was offered ttrPiince 
Charles of Denmark, a grandson of King Christian IX, and a son-in-law of 
King Edward VII of England. The prince accepted the offer, and took the 
title of Haakon VII. He made his formal entry into Christiania on the 25th 
of November, 1905, and was enthusiastically received by thd' people. 

The revolution produced some political changes in Sweden also. The 
Bostrom ministry had taken the view that the union could not be abro- 
gated by the act of one country alone, and decided not to recognise the 
Norwegian provisional government, but to enter into negotiations with the 
storthing for a resumption of the union. As the riksdag did not sustain 
this policy, "he ministry resigned, and Herr Lundeberg formed a coalition 
ministry which carried through th^ negotiations for a dissolution. After 
the Karlstadt Conference new elections were held for the second chamber. 
The king desired the Lundeberg ministry to retain office, but owing to dis- 
sensions it ultimately resigned, ^and in November Karl Staaf formed a liberal 
ministry, the first in the hisWiy of Sweden.® 
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Yoik. He IS chiefly known hy his tales on Norwegian subjects 

Brsekated, H. S , niticlo on history of Norway in the new volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, — Brewster, Sir David, llaityrs Science Tycho Brahe, London, 1874. — Bring, 
bee Lagerbnng. — Brown. J., Meinoiis of tbe Sovereigns of Denmaik, 1766-1818, London, 1895, 
0 vols. — Browning, O , Charles XII of Sweden, London, 1899. — Buoh, C, L, von, Reiso tliiroh 
Nonvegeu und Lapplnnd.Beiliu, KHO, 2 vols — Bunsen, C. K J,, Memoir on tlio constitutional 
rights of the duchies of Schleswig End Ilolbtein, London, 1848 — Butler, C M., Tho Reforma- 
tion m Sweden, Neflr Yoik, 1883. 
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appeared m 1743 A tragedy from liis pen, entitled Ingebma, appeared anonymously in 1739, 
and be was also the author of various poems described as lacking In imagination 

Ohalybeeus, B., Qesohlohte DithmarscheMS bis zur Erhberung des Landes im Jabre 1569, 
Kiel, 1888 ^ Ohapman, B., Qustavua Adolphus, London, 1866. — Charles XII, King of 
Sweden, Oie eigenhttndige Briofe KSnig Karls XII, Berlin, 1894. — Charles XIV, John, King 
I of Sweden and Norway, Correspondance de Hernadotte avec Napoldon do 1810-1814, Pans, 
1819 — Charles, Prince of Hesse-Oassel, Mdmoires de mon temps, Copenhagen,*i861 — 
Chemnitz, B P. von, Der k&niglich schwedische in Teutschland gefilhrte Krieg, Part I in 
German and Latm, Stettin, 1648, Part II, German, Stockholm, 1663, portion of Part in and 
Part IV. Stockholm, «866 ^ ' 

This work of Bogialm Philipp von Gliemnilz is a valuable source for the history of the 
Thirty Tears’ War down to the year 1Q36, amJ-also contains nn account of the campaigns con- 
ducted hy the Swedish general Lennait Torstensen* between 1641 and 1646 Chemnitz was 
a German from Stettin who, after spending some t»me as a soldier in the service of the Dutch, 
])assed to that of Sweden under Queen Chustina, and was subsequently appointed by her coun- 
cillor and historiographer A pamphlet signed Hippolytus a Lapide, and entitled Be rahone 
datus inimpeiio nosti o Somano-Qeimamco, was attributed to hun and contamed a furious 
attack on the house of Austria. Chemnitz died in Sweden m 1678 

Christian!, W. B , Geschichte der Heizegthilmer Schleswig und Holstein, Fle*shurg, 
Leipsic, 1775-1779, 4 vols., Geschichte der Herzogthilmer Schleswig und TTrJstri- intfi- deni 
Oldenburgischen Ilause (1460-1688), Kiel, 1781, 3 vols, continuation b\ !> (■ Ib.tew '-cli 
(1688-1694), Kiel, 1803, 3 vols. — Conyboare, C, A V., The Place of Icela'i.d .n. ilie IT'-'o-j of 
European Institutions, Oxford, London, 1877 — Corner, J., History of Deiui iii'n, Swi n m, r.'icl 
Norway, in Historical Library, London, 1841 — Coupe de Salnt-Donat, A \ 1> J' .Men 'ri's 
pour servir S I’histoire de Charles XIV, Paris, 1830 — Oojce, W., Memoi'-. n .'oLii, I' il i of 
Marlborough, London, 1817-18f9, 8 vols. — Crlohton, A , and H Wheaton, Scai.d lu i ii, .\’i. 
went and Modern, Edinburgh, 1838, 3 vols. — Oronholm, A , Skanes poll 'l.a 'ui'.l^.iT- 
1851, 3 vols, ; Sveriges historia under Gustaf H Adolphs regering, 1857-1873 2 m.'m, — Cron- 
holm, N N , A History of Sweden, Chicago, 1903, 3 vols. 
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FalokensklBld, S. O , M^moires de M de Falckenskjold k I’^poque du mmist&e et du 
catahti opke du ^mte de Struenseo, Pans, 1020. - Pant, E M. B G. aeijer, J. H, SolirBdsr, 
ScniJtoies rerum Suecicarum medii a3vi, Stocktiftlm, 1818-1828, 2 vols — Fleuiy, C Abbo, 
L'Histoire eccl&instique. Pans. 1691-1711, 20 vols. - FryxeU, A., Beiattelser ur svenska liis- 
toneu Stockholm, 1828-1879, 46 vols , Bughsh .translation of vols. 1-3, History of Sweden to 
1589, Ltsidon, 1844, 2 vols , German translation of the portion on Gustavus Adolphus, Leipsic, • 
1842^1843, 1852, 2 vols , German translation of the section on Gustavus Vasa, Neustadt on the 
Orlii, 1831 ; German translation of the section on Cliailes XII, Brunswick, 1861, 4 vols 

'flic long life of Andei s Frytell, a native of Dnlslaiid, extended from 1796 to 1881. During 
fifty-siv years of this period his great work Ber&tlelser ur Svensica MstSien, or Stories from 
Swethsh History, continued to appear, and was completed with the forty-sivth volume. Only 
the first three aie included m the Bnglislij transition wilih its somewhat misleading title, Tha 
History of Swiden The uork has attam5d an enormous popularity, and has been praised 
both for its vivid presentation and for its acftiracy m detail, though it is hardly woithy to rank 
with modem critical histories The authdPs original scheme was for a popular work intended 
to awaken the interest of the masses of the Swedish people in the history of their own country. 
The idea of mvostigating thS original sources only came to him afterwards FryxeU had been 
ordained m 1820, took Ins degree of Magiftm Plnlosophim at Dpsala in 1821. and leceived the 
title ofpiofeBsor in 1883 In 18.34 he settled at Suniie, of which he became pastor In 1847 he 
received a dispensation from hia bishop, exempting him from ecclesiastical duties in order that 
he might devote himself wholly to historical labours His writings include a Swedish gram- 
mar, Sv&nsk SpraUara, wdneh became the ordinary text-book m Swedish schools, and a work 
on Swedish hteratuie not highly valued 


daimard,? .Voyage ^ Islande et au Greenland pendant les annees 1885 et 1836 (inolndiug 
Histoire de ITslande by X Marmier), Pans, 1839-1843, 7 vols — Geffroy, M A , Histoire des 
fitata soandiuaves, 1851 , Lettrea iiifedites de Charles XII (Text and Frencii translation), 1862 , 
Gustave III et la cour do France, 1867, 2 vols — Ge(jer, E G , Svenska FoUcets Histona, Oie- 
hro, 1882-1886, 3 vols ; German translation in A. H. L Heeren and Ukert’s Qesohiohte der 
europaisoheii Staateu, Hamburg, 1832-1836, 3 vols ; French translation, Histohe de Su6de, 
Brussels, 1846, Enghsh.^tran3lation, History of the Swedes, London, 1846 • Teokning af Sverigea 
tiUstmd och af de fornamste handlaiido persongr under tiden fran Karl XH’s dSd till Gustaf Ill’s 
antrkde af regjeringen, Stockholm, 1838 , Konung Carl XIV Johaus histona, German transla- 
tion, Stookhohn, 1W4 , Konung Gustaf Ill’s efterlemuade Papper, ITpsala, 1843-1846, 8 vols., 
German translation, Gustavus III, nachgelassene Schriften, Hamburg, 1843-1846, 8 vols , Sam- 
lade skrifter (collected woiks), Stockholm, 1849-1866, 1873-1876 

Erik Ouataf Beiyer, horn in Vermland in 1783. died at Stockholm in 1847, is counted the 
greatest of Sweden’s historians His versatile genius also won him distinction us a poet and 
musical^ composer, and some of •his poems have become household words The opinions 
advanced m tjie philosophical introduction to his edition ot Thorild’s works led to a prosecution 
(1820), which however ended in his exoneration. In 1838 he started a periodical, the Liteiatur- 
iladet, to which he contributed a series of essays on the poor laws, when the libeial views ho 
^expressed formed a striking contrast to the conservative opinions hitherto supported by him. 
It was at Upsala that Geijer was educated, aud he became lecturer there in 1810. After an 
interval during which he held a post m the public record office at Stockholm, where he founded 
the " Gothic Society ” and contributed essays and some of his principal poems to the society’s 
organ, lAuna, he returned to Upsala as assistant professor of history (1816), and then became 
professor in ordinary (1817). Elected to the Swedish Academy in 1824, he published a volume 
of S9ta Bikes Hdfdsr, a work on Swedish antiquities. But he abandoned it for the Svenska 
Folkets Histona, his best known work, which also remains unfinished. He had previously 
(1818-1825), in conjunction with Sohrdder, prepared a continuation of Fant’s Senptores 
Suecicarum medii esvi. AU his historical work is based on extensive researches, and exhibits 
a critical spirit (then a new thing in Swedish history) as well os a mastery of literary style. 

GfrSrer, A. P., Gustav Adolph, KSnig von Schweden, Stuttgart, 1836-1887, 1863, 
2 vols — Qiessing, H. P , Zur Keglerungsgesohicht^ Friedrichs VI, Kiel, 1861-1862 ; Lebens- 
iind Reglerungsgeschichte Christians Vlu, Altona, 1862-1858. — Gosoh, C, C A., Denmark 
and Germany since 1316, London, 1862; article on “Denmark” in the new volumes of the 
Eneyclopoedia Bntcmnica, — Qosse, E. W., articles on “ Denmark” and “Norway ” in the 
Encyclomdia Bntomnica. — Qranhorg, P. A., Kalmare Unionens Historia, Stockholm, 


Halem, G A,, Oeschichte des Herzogthums Oldenburg, Oldenburg, WQlr-nfie, 8 vols. — 
Hammerloh, P P. A., Den helligeBiigitta og Kirken i Nordeu, Copenhagen, 1863. — Handel- 
mann, G H., Die letzten Zeiteii hanslscher Utiermaclit im skandluavisohen Norden, Kiel 1863 ; 
Die dllmsche Rennionspolitik nm die Zeit des Slehonjahngen Kneges, in Forsohungen zur 
deutschen QescLlchte, vols. 5 and 10, GOttmgen, 1866, 1870; Gesohichto von Schleswig- 
Holstein, Kiel, 1874. 

Gottfried Heinrich, Bfandelmaim (1827-1891) wa« a native of Altona and from 1866 conser- 
vator of tlie fcichleswig-Holatein Museum of Antiquiti® and professor of liistory at Kiel. He 
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Iiad previously been one of tlie leaders of the anti-Banisli party m Schleswig-Holstein Besides 
the works cited, which enjoy a high reputation, he wrote three others on American history and 
several books on the archmology of Schlesw^Holstein. 


Haunjant, E La guerre du Nord et la paix d’Oliva, Paris, 1893. — Headley, J. T Na- 
. poleon and his Marshals, New York, 1840, 3 Vhls —Headley, P C., The Island of Fu'e or A 
Thousand Years of the Old Northman’s Home. 874-1874, Boston, 1875 -HegewiscS, D O 
Cont^nation of W Chiisti^Ts Qeschichte der Herzo^hllmer Schleswig und HolstBin unter 
® vols.— Hell&od,C. P von, folitisk OverskueKe 
a ^ panmark, Copenliaffen, 1808, English translation, Outhnejpf a Politi- 

cal Survey of the English Attaclc on Penmark 1807, London, 1809, — Hexme»am-Hhvn 0 Kul 
turgeschichte der neuern Zeit, Liepsic 1870, -8 vols. - Hervarar Saga, in Scnpta Histonca 
Is^andorum de gestis veterum Boreallum, Gojo^h^gen, 1828-1833 —Hildebrand, H. O., 
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nia eameai pLiuiK-aiKjn, is one or luo gieai imuisn Classics, anu tue numerous comic plays ho 
produced in the new Danish national theatre, of which he was director, were translated into 
several languages Ilia writings cover the whole field of the knowledge of his day. Holberg’s 
history of Deumaik is still regarded as a masterpiece, though of course written before the 
methods of critical investigation had been apjflied to the ancient period of Swedish history. 
Ilolherg was ennobled in 1747 and died in 1764 

Holm, P. B , Danmark-Norges udenrigske Historic 1791-1807, 1876, 3 vols. ; Danmark- 
Norges indre Hlstorie 1060-1720, 1886-1886, 3 vols. — HorB, F. W., and J. Anderson, History 
of the Literature of the Scandinavian North, Chicago, 1884. — H8st, J K.^ Struensee og bans 
Ministerlum, Copenhagen, 1834, 3 vols. ; German translation, Der Graf Struensee und sein 
Ministerium, Copenhagen, 1836 — Hvltfeldt, A , Danmarks «iges Kronike, Copenhagen, 1697- 
1604, 10 vols., 1660-1853, 3 vols • 

This chronicle was composed by Arild Smtfeldt, a Danish writer (born in 1649 and died 
in 1609), who was imperial chancellor. It is highly esteemed and forma one of the principal 
sources of Danish history. 


Jenssen-Tusoh, Die Versohworung gegen die K6nigin Karoline Mathilde und die Grafen 
Struensee und Brandt, Leipsic, 1864 — Jcergenaen, A. D., Voldemar Sejr, Copenhagen, 1879. 
— Johannes Magnus, Historia de Gothorum Sveoromque Kegibus, 1664 


Keary, C. P , The Vikings in Western Christendom, New York, 1891 ; Norway an^ the 
Norwegians, London, 1893, — Keilbau, B, M., and others, Gaea norvegica (German), Christiania, 
1888-1860, 8 vols — Eeyser, J. R , Noiges Histoire (to 1340), Christiania, 1866, continuation 
Ly Rygh, to 1887, 1870 ; Den uorske Kirkes Histone under Katholocismon, Christiania, 1856- 

1868, 3 vols, — Ejellgren, Danmarks Histona, Stockholm, 1862 Kobbe, P. von, Sobleswig- 

holsteinsohe Gescbicbte 1694—1808, Altona, 1834, Gescliichte und Landosbeschreibting des 
Herzogtbums, Lauenburg, Altona, 1886-1837, 8 vols -Kraft, J., Topographisk-statistisk Besk- 
nvelse over Kongeriget Norge, Chnstia'nia, 1820-1836, 6 iiarts, in Historisk-topographisk 
Haandbog over Kongeriget Norge, Christiania, 1846-1848 — Krag, N , Christians IH Hlstorie, 
Copenhagen, 1776-1779, 8 vols. — Sfister, J., see Neocorus. 

Xiaocmbe, F , Histoire de Christme 1763, Engbsb translation, London, 1776, 1890. — 
Lagerbring, S., Svea rikes bistoria, Stockholm, 1769-1783 , French, Abrfigd de Thistoire de 
Suede, Paris, 1788,. 

8ve,n_ JBrmg, called Lagerhnng after 1769, when he was ennobled, was a Swede and profes- 
sor of history at the University of Lund, Hw Svea rilcea Tnatona marks a stage in the 
development of critical history, hut is defective in literary form. Lagerhrmg was horn in 1707 
and died in 1787 

Lalng, S , Journal of a Residence in Norway, London, 1830 — Iiarsen, J. E., J. J A. 
Wonaae, C F. Allen, and others, Antislewlg-helateenske Fragmeuter, Copenhagen, 1848-1861, 
16 books, German version, Anti-schleswig-holsteinische Fragmente, Copenhagen, 1848-1861. 
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A senes of memoirs publisLed for the consistory of Copenhagen University in refutation of the 
claims of the Schleswig-Holsteiners - La Royer de Prade, Histoire de Hustaye-Adolplie dit 
le Grand, 1680, English translation, London, 689. — Lloyd, L. , Peasa^ Life in Sweden, 
London 1870 .— Lund, T F , Histonske Skitser efter utrykte Kilder, 1876, DanmarRs og Norges 
Histone 1 Sliitniugcni nf det 16. Aarhundrede, 1879-1891, 14 vols. , German translation, Das 
tairliche Leben in Skandinavien wahrend des 16' Jahrhunderts, Copenhagen, 188S . 

Tr& Frederih Lund, born 1840, is the first of a school of historians belonging to the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century. It was as a government official of his native 
country, Denmark, that his attention was attracted to the secret archives of the kingdom, and 
he hegnti t))o reseaiches which resulted in writings that do not deal witlg political events, but 
aim at reconstructing pictures of the daily life and mental and moral position of average people 

™^Lundhla'd, K., Koming Carls XII historia,*' Stockholm, 1835-1829, Svols.; German trans- 
lation, Hamburg, 1835-lMO, 3 vols. a 


MaccolL L. M, Story of Iceland, London, 1887.— Magnus, J., Historia de Gotlioriim 
Sveorumque Regibus, RomS, 1.564 — Mallet, P H., Introduction a I’histoire de Danemark, 
Copenhagen. 175.5-1766, English translation as Northern Antiquities, 1770, London, 1847, in 
Bohn’s 'Antiquarian Library, Hibtoire de Danensark, Copenhagen, 1758-1777, Geneva, 1788, 9 
vols. 

Paul Renri Mallet, a Swiss of Geneva, horn 1730, was appointed professor of belles-letlres 
in the Academy of Copenhagen, 17.52. After the publication of the Introduchon he was 
appointed tutor to the prince of Denmark In 1760 he returned to teach history in Geneva, 
and afterwards travelled in Italy and England On the outbreak of the French Revolution he 
quitted Switserland, hut returned in 1801 and died there in 1807. Mallet’s Introduction, or 
Northern Antiquities, is a'work of great research, though superseded by modern discoveries. 
It contained the first French translation of the Prose Edda which was reproduced in Bishop 
Percy’s Enghsh translation (Northern Antiquities) of 1770 The English edition of 1847 contains 
a revised translation of the Edda. 

Marmier, X , Histoire de I’Islande, In P. Gaimard’s Voyage en Islande, Paris, 1839-1843. 
Histoire de la Littfirature en Danemark et eii Sudde, Paris, 1889. — Maurer, K , Die Entstehung 
des isliindischen Staatos und seiner Verfaasungj.Munich, 1863, Die Bekehiiiiig des noiwegischen 
Stammoa sum Christeuthum, Munich, 1866-1856, 3 vols, , Island von seiner ersten Entdeokung 
bis sum Dntergange des Pioistaates, Munich, 1874; Zur politischen Qesohiohte Islands, 
Leipsio, 1880. 

Konrad Maurer\ a modern German authority on the history of Iceland, was horn at 
Frankenthal, m the Rhenish Palatinate, in 1823, and from 1847 to 1893 was professor of northern 
law at Munich, In 1876 he was invited to Christiania to deliver lectures on ancient Norwe- 
gian law. *• 

Maximilian, Emanuel, Prince of Wflrtemherg, Beisen und Cainpagnen diiroh Teulsch- 
land, inPolen, Lithaueu, Roth und Weiss Reusslnnd, Frankfort, Leipsic, 1789 — MelUn, Q. H., 
Stockholm and its Environs (from the Swedish), Stockholm, 1841 —Meredith, W A , 
^Memorials of Charles (XIV) John, King of Sweden, 1829. — Mesmes, J. A, Count d’Avaux, 
N4goolatinns de M le comte d’Avaux, ambassadeur extraordinaire & la cour de Sndde, 1693, 
1607, 1698, Utrecht, 1883-1808. — Meurslus (J. van Meurs), Historia Danica, Amsterdam, 1638; 
Florence, 1746 ^ 

Johannes Meursius, or Jan van Meurs, was a Dutchman, born near the Hague in 1579. 
He became professor of Greek at Leyden and historiographer to the states of Holland. His 
oonnaction with the family of Barneveld having involved him in trouble with the Dutch 
government, he accepted a professorship of history at Sor6, where he took up his residence m 
1636, He became historiographer to the kmg of Denmark and died in 1689. His Danish his- 
tory is written in Latin and is a compilation, offering useful materials. 

MloheU, T. , History of the Scotch BMedition to Norway, 1613, London, 1886, — Middleton, 
J. N., article pn Sculpture m the Enoydopcedia Rntannica — Mill, H. B., article on 
Geography in the new volumes of the Encyclopmdi(^£ntannica. — Molheoh, C., Portfillinger 
af den danske Historle, Ctmenhagen, 1887-1838, 3 vols — Molesworth, Lord, an account of 
Denmark in the year 1093, London, 1694 — Montelth, General W., Narrative of the Conquest 
of Finland by the Russians, 1808-1809, London, 1854 — Montellnsj 0. (with others), Svenges 
Historic 1875 ; Om Lifvet 1 Sverige under Hednatiden, 2d edition 1878, German transmtion Die 
Kiiltur Schwedens in vorchrlstlicher Zeit, Betlm, 1886, English translation, London, 1888 ; 
Uber die Einwanderungen unserer Votfahren in dom Norden (German translation by J 
Nestorf), 18 W. ,, 

Oalcar Montehus, a Swedish antiquarian born In 1848 and since 1888 professor of the 
Swedish State Museum of History, was commfesioned to arrange the collections of that institu- 
tion. His numerous writings on ancient civilisation have been translated into various 
languages. 

Moshoim, J. L. von, Institntiones historim ecclesiastic®, Helmstedt, 1756, English trans- 
lation, Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, London, 1^0, 4 vols , Boston 1898 — Muller, P E 
Sagablbliotbek, Copenhagen, 1816-1810, 8 vole.; Germnij, translation, Berhn, 1810, Frankfort on 
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the Main, 1832 — Munch, P. A., Det norslce Folks Histone (to 1387), Christiania, 18^1-1863, 
8 volb , (ierman translation of vols. 1-4, Lhheck, 1853-1864, 3 vols 

Peder Andreas Munch, the chief historian of whom Norway has to boast, was distinguished 
as philold|fist and aichaeologiBt. He was born at Christiania in 1810 and educated at the 
university there, becoming professor of history m 1841. In conjunction with J. R. Keyser he 
edited the ancient Norwegian laws and also originated a system of Icelandic orthoginphy. He 
died in Borne in 1868. • 

Mttnter, B , ^ekehrungsgeschichte des Qrafen von Struensee, Copenhagen, 1773. — 
Munter, F. G. K. H , Kirchengeschichte von Dirnemark und Norwegen, Leipsic, 1833-18SS, 
8 vols. ♦ ^ • 

Neocoma (Johann Kiister), Chronik visa Ditmarschen in sachsischen Sprache (edited by 
F, C Dahlmann), Kiel, 1827, 2 voldl — NeiVo,^.»B R. H., Gustave III., roi de Sudde, et 
Anckarstroein, 1746-1792, Pans, 1876 — Niooll,>J., An Historical and Descriptive Account of 
Iceland, Greenland, and Faroe Islands, Edinburg 1844 — Nielsen, T., Norges Histone efter 
1814, Christiania, 1882-1892, 3 vols — Nilsson, S., Skandinaviska Nordens Urinvanare, Chris- 
tiania, 1838-1848, 1866-1872, English translation by Sir J. Lub]j,ock, Prmiitive Inhabitants of 
Scandinavia, London, 1868. 

Oncken, W., Das Zeitalter Friedrichs 3es Qrossen, Berlin, 1880-1882, 2 vols bsoar n, 
King of Sweden, Carl XII; English translation, London, 1879 — Otto, B. 0., Scandinavian 
History, London, 1874. — (ittinger, E. M , Geschichte des dtlnischen Hofes von Christian II 
bis Fnedrioh VII, Hamburg, 1867-1859, 8 vols. 

Paludan-MttUer, K P. P., De fBrste Konger af den oldenhorgsko Sloegt, 1874 , Er Kong 
Carl XII, faldeii ved Svigmsrd. — Peringsklbld, J. Peringer d%, Monumonta Sneo-Oothica, 
Stockholm, 1710-1719. — Petersen, N, M, Danmarks Histone i Hedenold, Copenhagen, 
1834-1838, 1864 — Petri, O., Sver crOnika (chronica Regum Danorum), in Scnptores Reriim 
Danioarum Medii jEvi,Upbala, 1818 — Pontoppidan, E., Kurtzgefaste Reformations-Ihstorie 
tier dilnischen Kirche, Lilbeck, 1784, Annales ecclesi® Dania;, or, Kirchen-bistone des Reichs 
Danemark, Copenhagen, 1741-1752, 4 vols 

Enk Pontoppidan, born 1698, died 1764, was bishop of Bergen and afterwards chancellor 
of Copenhagen University. His history of the reformation of the Danish church contains 
many curious details and furnishes entertaining rending 

Posselt, B, L , Geschichte Gustafs III, Carisrtthe, 1792, Strasburg, 1798. — Pufendorf, S. 
von, De rebus Suecicis (1680-1654), Utrecht, 1086, Englkh translation. The Complete History 
of Sweden, translated and continued to 1701, London, 1702 ; De rebus arflarolo Gustavo Sued® 
rege gestis, Nuremberg, 1606, 2 vols. 

The fame of Samuel Ptifendotf, horn 1682, was acqu^ed by his writings on natural and 
civil law, m which he attacked the German governments, and which created a great ^ir both on 
account of the novelty of the principles advanced and their political tendencies. Pufeiidorf’s 
connection with Sweden began m 1068, when he was tutor m the family of the Swedish ambas- 
sador at Copenhagen, aud was imprisoned with the rest of the ambassador’s suite on the occa- 
sion of the invasion of Denmark by Charles (X) Oustaviis In 1670 Pufendorf gave up tic 
chair of the law of nature and nations, which m 1061 had been created for him at Heidelberg, 
and transferred his activity to the university which the Swedish government had just estab- 
lished at Lund, and in 1677 he became royal historiographer of Sweden In the succeeding 
years he wrote his works on Swedish history, hut in 1688 he exchanged his office for that of 
historiographer to the elector of Brandenburg, and it was at Berlm that he died In 1694 

Rambaud, A., Histoire delaRnssie, Pans, 1878 — RepPj T G , A Historical Treatise on 
Trial bv Jury m Scandinavia, Edinburgh, London, 1882. — Rank, H. J , Om GrCnlands Inland 
(No. 9. Fra Videnskabens Verden, 1876); English translation as Danish Greenland, London, 
1877 — Robinson, J , Account of Sweden, 1717. — Rudbeok, O., Atlantica, Upsala, 1679-1702, 

3 vols. 


Sarauw, C. P K , Die Peldziige Karls XII, Leipsic, 1880 — Sarrans, Histoire de Bernadotte, 
Charles XIV Jean, Paris, 1846, 2 vols — Bars, E., Udsigt over den norsko Histone Christiania, 
1871-1891, 4 parts. — Saxo Grammatious, Historia Danica, edited by K Pedersen, Pans, 1614, 
P. E. MllUer and Velsehow, Copenhagen, 1839-1858, A. Holder's edition, Strasburg, 1880; Eng- 
lish translation by 0. Elton (Books 1-2), London, 1894, 

Saxo Oramwticiis or Longus is the oldest of Danish chroniclers. He lived in the end of 
the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, and was apparently secretary to Archbishop 
Ahsalon, for whom he wrote, and whose statements are the authority for much of the portion 
dealing with the events of the writer’s own day. This part, giving the narrative of the age of 
Valdemar the Great and the wars with the Wends, is the only part that is authentic, and forms 
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A OHHONOLOGIOAL STTMMAEY 01’ THE HI8T0ET OF 
SCANDINAVIA 

DENMARK 

B. 0 8S0 Pytheas, supposedly a Greek, travels in the far Nortk, and returns to write remarkaole 
nooounta of a land which he calls Thule Little further is heard of the land or its people 
until the fierce^ ‘Clmhri ” drift south to be repulsed by the Romans 

101 Defeat of the C'lmbri at Verona. 

100 Migration of Odin and his followers, the Svear. He founds the empne of the Svear, and 
fro^ one of his sons desceiicTthe Ynglings, -who long hold sway over Sweden and Nor- 
way. Asother son, Skiold, 

4 founds the Danish monarchy ; but it cannot be said to have even a semblance of unit^' 
until the time 

A,». 85 of Dan MykiUatl,the sixth m descent from Skiold His son, Prode the Peaceful, is the 
reining monarch at the beginning of the Christian era. 

633 Ivar Vldfadme conquers Sweden and joins it to Denmark. His grandson, Harold Hllde- 
land, inherits both kingdoms Sigurd Ring, his nephew, kilte him in battle, and the 
throne falls to Ragnar Xodbrok. 

794 Death of Eagnar ; Sigurd (Sivard) succeeds to a least part of Denmark 

808 Ddhth of Sigurd and succession of Hardo Enud. his son. Another son. Brio 1, seems to 
hare ruled over some part of Denmark. Brio n follows, his reign overlapping that 
of dorm the Old, 

883 who violently opposes the spread of Christianity. He subdues all the petty kings and 

S35 abdicates. 

941 (Jorm dies aifi his son Harold (11) Bluetooth succeeds. He is compelled by the emperor 
to accept Christianity. • 

991 Swe3m SpUtbeard succeeds. The invasion of England marks his reign Massacre of 
the Danes, and Sweyn’s terrible retribution. He becomes king of England and dies 
soon after— supposedly by assassination. 

1014 Canute (Canute the Great) is proclaimed hy the Danes. Before his death he divides his 
states (consisting of Denmark, England, Norway, and part of Sweden) among his sons. 
The government of Denmark devolves 

1036 upon Harthaoant. He makes a compact with Magnus of Norway, by Which, Upon the 
death of Harthacnut, 

1044 Magnus the Good becomes Joint ting of*Denmark and Norw’ay. His claim is disputed 
bji Svend Batridsen, a son of Ulf Jarl and Estrida, sister to Canute the Great. Magnus 
dies during the war and 

1047 Sven Estrldsen obtains the throne. He is the patron of Adam of Bremen. 

1070 Harold Hejn, his son, succeeds. After a short rei|;n he dies 
600 ' 
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1080 and bib brother, Knud the Saint, is called to the throne. He is killed in a rebellion, 

1086 and his brother, Olaf the Hungry, is recalled from exile to rule over Denmark. Upon 
his death , ^ 

1095 andther brother, Eric Eiegod, succeeds. He undertakes a pilgrimag-e to the Holy Land, 
^nd dies at Cyprus. 

1103 Niels, his brother, is elected king by the people, setting aside a son of Eric. He is killed, 
1134 and is succeeded by Eric Emun, who puts to death his brother and seven of l^s brother’s 
sons. After a short hut cruel reign he is muidered 
1137 The people’s choice falls upon a nephew of the dead king. Brio the Lamb. His reign, 
feeble andtaglorious, is followed by civil strife. Three pretenders to the throng; appear, 
1147 of whom two, Knud V and Svend, unite to oust the other The Wends mflintime ravage 
the borderlands, even penetrating *nto the Inteiior Valdeinar, son of Knud Lavard 
(the Lord), marches against tho two Iciiigjs, land a fierce struggle ensues, 

1167 from which Valdemar (I) the Great emerfes triumphant, and a period of glory and pros- 
perity begins in Denmark. He defends hjs frontiers against the Wends, and wins the 
affection of his people and the lespect of other nations After his death 
1182 Knud VI, hia son, succeeds. The emperor Eredenck Barbarossa, infuriated by repeated 
failures to reduce Denmark to vassalage, incites the bishop Valdemar, natural son of 
Canute the Great, and Sverri, king pf Nojavay, against Canute He triumphs over all 
his enemies, mainly by aid of tho military expenence of his brother, who npoi his death 
without issue 

1203 succeeds him as Valdemar (II) the Victorious. Ho makes brilliant conquests in the north 
of Germany. 

1210 He conquers a large part of Prussia and forces the inhabitants to accept Christianity. 

1219 He conducts the celebrated expedition into Esthonia, which ho utterly subdues. Denmark 
has now reached a Iftight of power undreamed of since Gdiiuto the Groat. But disaster 
waits in the person of Henry of Schwerin, who captures the king while he is reposing 
in the woods after the chase, and keeps him prisoner for tlirce years, during which utter 
confusion reigns in Denmark and the newly subdued countiles , when 
1225 he IS relea.sed, after signing on extortionate treaty, he finds a deplorable state of affairs, 
which he spends his remaining years in straightening out, until his death in 
1241 He commits the fatal error of dividing his kingdom among his sons ; so that the heir, 
Brio Plovpenning, succeeds to a curtailed dominion. A quarrel is the liievitablo out- 
come. Eric is foully murdeied by his brother, 

1260 and the fratricide Abel comes to tho throne, for a brief two years, when 
1253 he loses his life in an expedition against the Frisians. His sons are set aside, and liis 
brother, Christopher I, is called to the throne, to the gieat fut*ire detriment of Danish 
entirety. His reign is occupied with fierce rell^us strife, and he is poisoned 
1369 by a provost of the chapter, Arnfest, His son, Bijo GUpplng, bemg but ten years old, 
the situation is mastered by the prudence and self-possession of Margaret, the queen- 
mother, Strife at home and abroad bring neither glory nor advantagis to Brio, and 
1380 he falls a victim to a conspiracy. His son, Brio Menved, falls heir to the struggle 
between church and state ; his brother Christopher heads a rebellion against him , and 
the nobility join the clergy in keeping up civil strife. 

1819 Eric dies childless, and tho kingdom reverts to his brother, Christopher H, m spite of 
Erie’s warnings to the people. He robs Uis suhiects right and left, and 
1328 th^ depose him aSd elect Valdemor, duke of Schleswig (South Jutland), to the kingship. 

He divides up the kingdom among his partisans 
1330 The exiled king seizes the opportunity to regain his kingdom. He is humiliated and de- 
feated in all ms undertakings, and dies, * 

1883 leaving Denmark to suffer all the sorrows of a kingloss kingdom during eight unhappy years 
— divided up among a dozen petty princes, quarrelling each with the rest over his share 
in her dismemberment. Valdemar, the youngest sou of Christopher H, watches the 
progress of events from his retreat in Germany, where he Is sought out by a number of 
distinguished Danes, who beg him to come to tho lescue. He is orOwned as Valdemar 
(m) Atterdag (the Restorer) * 

1340 and during years of anxiety, labor, combat, and peril he toils for the reunion of Denmaric. 
His greatest hindrance is the ill-will of his own people, who resent his war expendi- 
tures. Revolt ensues 
1360 The Black Death ravages the country 

1360 Valdemar concludes a peace with his foreign enemies, and also, at the diet of Kallund- 
horg, cogies to an understanding with his subjects, which endures only until 
1868 when the malcontents unite with foreign foes and expel Valdemar, who is permitted to 
return only upon signing , 

1373 the treaty dictated by the Hanseatic League. 

1375 Sudden death of Valdemar and accession of his grandson Olaf, son of Bang Halcon of Nor- 
way and Margaret of Denmark. Upon the death of Hakon 
' 1380 Olaf becomes king of Norway, fusing the two countries in a union which continues for 
centuries. ^ 
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1387 He dies, leaving lus mother Margaret to deal with Albert of Mecklenburg, whom she 
conquers 

1307 Margaret unites Sweden with Denmark and Norway by the “Kalmar Umon. 

1413 Upon her death her grand-nephew. Brio of Pomerania, succeeds. 

1439 Revolt of Sweden under Eric’s incompetent rule He la deposed and r 

1440 his nephew, Ohristopher of Bavaria, is elected. 

1443 Deatlrof Christopher. Denmark elects Christian (I) of Oldenburg and withdraws from 
the Union Christian proves hunselt an improvident and imprudent monarch, and the 
countiy loses nothing hy his death, 

1481 and the accession ot his son, Hans, who keeps up the struggle with Sireden. 

1500 He pioc^ds against the Ditmaishians, who defeat him miserably Hans dies 
1613 after a long and lemarkable reign. Christian 11, his son, succeeds, and accomplishes 
the end foi which his father lahourefl v' conquest of Sweden , which by his 

cruelty he loses again Hated at horae^nd despised abroad, he is deposed 
1633 and his uncle, Frederick I, is elected in, his stead. He is harassed by the deposed king, 
and dually captures and imprisons him 
1633 Death of Frederick Intejregnum 

1534 Fiodenok’s son, Christian III, is elected, hut meets with much oppo^tion. Upon his 
recognised estabhshment • , 

1638 he sets about the introduction of the Reformation. This enterprise accomplished, he 
dies in 

1669 His son succeeds as Prederiok II. He reduces the Ditmarshians to submission. 

1603 Beginning of the Seven Years’ Wai, which ends 

1579 with tho Peace of Stettin, a treaty evtiemely advantageous to Denmark. Tycho Brahe, 
Andr6 Vedol, and the celebrated financier Peter Ose are among the stars that illumine 
this reigii, only to he •xtmguished hy ignorance and persedlition m that which follows. 
1588 Death of Frederick. The ambitious Eigsraad oveirules the queen-mother Sophie’s claim 
to the regency, and appoints four of its members guardians of the state during the 
minority of Christian IV. He constuiots a splendid fleet, which does service under 
his personal direction 

1611 in tho war of Kahnai- with Sweden. In this war a body of Scottish auxiliaries for the 
Swedes, under Colonel Sinclair, perishes at Qudlnandsdal 
1618 Peace with Sweden concluded, and a period <M peace and progress follows, till 
1635 Christian is dragged into tho 'I'hirtv Years’ War, with disastrous results ; deserted by his 
allies, beaten hy his enemies, he is forced to sign 
1089 the Treaty of Ijlibeolc. Uis efforts to repair tho exhausted finances and to relievo the 
serious public ikstross are mot with iiidiftoronco by a corrupt and unpatnotio nobility 
Popular indignation finds cxpiessioii in tbe diatribes of tbo Dybvads, father and son, 
condemned to imprisonment J*id confiscation foi tbeir audacity. Tho perversity of the 
aristpcracy neutralises the generous efforts of the king They refuse Ins entreaties for 
war supplies, and the outbreak of the Swedish war 
1643 finds Denmark totally unprepared. After desperate efforts to save a cause foredoomed to fail- 
ure by the amaxlng indifference of the nobles, the valiant Christian is constrained to sign 
164S the Peace of BvSmsebro. He dies m the beginning of 

1648 and several months ensue during which tho throne is vacant, before the Kigsrand agree 
upon tho succession of the late king’s sou ns Frederick III. His attempts to raise the 
country out of the abyss of ruin and despair are no more successful than were those of 
his father, and the war into which she is forced 



idol A war wicu EngJana tnreatens, out la settiea Dy the Peace of Hredn. , 

1670 Death of the king. His son, Obriatlan V, mounts the throne without signing tho capitu- 
lation. His vanity leads him to extend fresh privileges to an already too arrogant aris- 
tocracy, and later to create a "high nobility,” which, drawn mamly from German 
sources, casts the old order into the shade. 

1676 War with Sweden declared. The Treaty of Eendsburg signed by the duke of Gottorp, 
which he breaks at tbo first opportunity Wiamar tnlien by the Danes ; but fortune 
deserts tliem and they lose ground at every step. 
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1676 The blame of these evil fortunes fails upon QnffenfeWt, who is arrested and cohdemned 
to life imprisonment This wise head removed, matteis go from bad to worse, and 
1679 the Danes are foiced to conclude the ^disadvantageous Peace of Fontainebleau with France 
atd that of Lund with Sweden, anil to remit to the duke of Qottorp all possessions 
ceded by him in the Treaty of Kendsbnrg 

1699 Death of the weak and disBoInte klng.^ Frederick IV inheiite with his realm his father’s 
quarrel with the duke of Gottorp. » 

1709 Fredeiick gathers au aimy and sets out to reconquer the jirovinces of SkS,n6 fiom Sweden 
1712 The Danes suifei a bloody defeat at Qadebusch 

1718 Signal succeiipBS for the Danes in Schleswig , and at sea they aie not less fortuuaje. The 
admiral Tordenskjold graces this epoch Upon the death of Charles Xlk' 

1718 the new Swedish government iiegotlajes for peace, which is concluded 

1720 at Frederiksborg with happy a?id hoiiofirabletfesults for Denmark 

1721 Schleswig annexed to Denmark, beconun/| a source of anxiety and constant dispute for 

the latter. " ^ 

1780 Death of Frederick. Ohrigtian VI inherits an extended territory and an exchequer 
refilled by his father’s economies. By his exaggerated religious xeal and hia seventies 
toward the rural population he renders himself extremely unpopular Peace with other 
nations is“preserved at the sword's point daring his reign Commerce, ait, science, and 
navigation flourish ' 

1744 Denmark is forced to take over Greenland, to prevent the extinction of the trade of that 

1746 At his death Christian is both mourned for his virtues and execrated for his deficiencies 
His son Frederick V is on tho contrary umvei sally beloved lie lifts the pall spread 
over tbo cnuntiy by hisfathei’s gloomy piety Amicable relations with Sweden aio 
established. The siwlden death of the Hussian czar, Pqtor III, averts a war with that 
country Industry and the arts and sciences continue to develop. The great blot on 
the blight pictuio is the condition of the finances, wretchedly administered ; the no- 
bihty, too, are accorded dangerous piivileges, and the misery of the iiiral classes obtains 
but momentary alleviation 

1766 Succession of Christian VII upon the death of his father 

1767 Sohlesivig and part of Holstein amicably coded to the Danes liy the Qottorp hue in ex- 

change for Oldenburg and DelmeuhoKt 

1770 Struensoe, the Icing’s favourite and prime minister, rises to an almost unprecedented au- 
thority. His innovations excite the animosity of a sobei and thrifty race. He attempts 
to maiutam his position by torce, which leads toAU armed resistance. He is taken by 
the people 

1772 and condemned to a shameful death. Ove Guldberg assumes the direction of affairs 
17'78 BernstorS concludes negotiations for an armed neutrality between Denmark and Russia , 
Russia withdraws, and a stoiui threatens, but is averted 
1780 by the treaty of July, signed by all the neutial powers aud respected b-s the lieiligerouts 
Another treaty concluded by Bornstorff a few days previously with England is consid- 
ered by Russia so detiimental to her own lateiests that Gnldbeig finds it necessary to 
dismiss that ofiicial. Bast Indian commerce iiicieases, hut so does the public debt , gnd 
the misoiy of the peasants augments fioin year to jear, 

1784 The king formally dismisses Guldberg, aud the mown prince assumes the roms of govern- 
ment, smce Christian remains incompetent until his death The crown prince does 
much towards the amelioration of the condition of the ruial classes , he also occupies 
himself ivith affairs in Schleswig-Holstein , he reinstates Andieas Bornstoifl, minister 
of foreign aftaiis •' 

1788 By her alliance with Russia Denmark is forced on her behalf into a war with Sweden, to 
which England aud Prussia put a peremptory stop. During the Fiench Revolution 
Beinstorff niaiutams for Denmaik a prudent neutrally, obtaining for hoi an interval 
of signal prosperity. 

1797 Death of Bernstoiff, a clash with England follows Denmark joins* the new "armed 
neutrality” and England declnses war The English under Parker and Nelson win in 
resulting naval encounter Alexaudei succeeds at this time to the throne of Russia 
with an ontiToly different pohey from that of hia predecessor, and peace is concluded 
between the three countiies Quiet leigns until 

1807 when Napoleon forces Denmark into a new war with England The English under 

WeUin^on take Copenhagen. The Danish fleet is surrendered to the enemy. Sweden, 
with an eye to Norway, takes jinit in the struggle 

1808 Death of flio figure-head’ king, the crown prince becomes Prederiok VI. 

1809 The Treaty of JOukiJping signed by Denmark and Sweden. Shortly afterwards Charles 

John of Sweden reopens Sie eainpaigfl. 

1 813 Battle of Sehested. The campaign ends m 

1814 with the Peace of Kiel, by which Denmark loses Norway. Peace with England is con- 

cluded the same year 

1839 Death of Frederick VI. after a Idlig and disastrous reign ; succession of Christian VtH, 
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who IS scarcely established on the throne before an endless struggle begins over the 
constitution The affairs of Schleawig-Holstem become more hopelessly entangled. 
Ill feeling increases, and a violent ruptuio is ^verted 

1848 only by the death of the king. Prodonok "Vll takes up the burden. He Tegins by 

drawing up the new constitution long refused by lus father , but its terms are :^r from 
satisfactory to the people. Holstein revolts. Its impiovised army is beaten with 
gr^t slaughter at Bov. The king of Prussia sends au army to the aid of the insunec- 
tionista, and the Danes are beaten before the city of Schleswig, victoripus at Sundewitt, 
but suffer naval disasters. 

1849 Bajttle ot Fredeiicia won by the Danes, followed by the armistice of Be?tlin. 

18o0 Keopemag of hostilities Battles of HeUigbcek and Idstedt. Siege of Pnedrichstadt 
Treaty of London regulates the Danish succ^gsaion. 

1851 An Austrian army occupies Holstein with a vjew to Itfleping down insurrection. 

1852 Manifest of the 28th of January. Charles Moltke becomes minister of Schleswig and 

He ventlo w-Griminil of Holstein. The^scate of Danish politics rouses German opposition . 
None of the Danish propositions proves favorable to the estates of Schleswig and 
Holstein. The diet of Frankfort interferes and 

1861 refuses to sanction the lefters patent ot 1869 or the budget of 1861-1863. The situation 
becomes more and moie critical Th# storm is on the point of breakihg when a truce 
is Called by the death 

1883 of Frederick VII. By virtue of the Treaty of London, Prince Christian of GUlcksburg 
succeeds as Ohristian IX. The duke of Augustenhurg disputes his claim. A number 
of the German princes uphold Fredeiick of Augusteubure , aU Germany feels the 
effects of the agitation Pressed by Russia, England, and France, the Danish govern- 
ment decides to evacuate Holstein. The minister Hall gives in his resignation. 

1864 Denmark is deserted hy,the government of Sweden and Norway. Prussia and Austria 
occupy Holstein. They invade Jutland At the conference of London convoked by 
England the Germans retuae to consider any proposed adjustment, and hostlhtles 
recommence. The Danes keep up n losing struggle, until by the Treaty of Vienna 
they are obliged to give up Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia and Austria, who immediately 
fall out with each other. 

1800 The Treaty of Prague obliges the emperor of Austria to cede to the king of Prussia all 
right over Schleswig-Holstein. • 

1870 With the outbreak ot the Franco-Prussian War Denmark begins to hope for the restora- 
tion of Schleswig-Holstein , but those hopes come to uaught. At home she is occupied 
with constitutional struggles, between tho king and the Landsthing on the one side, and 
the Wolkething m the other , which are not brought to any satisfactory conclusion till 

1901 when by the defeat of the conservatives tlie king consents to a change of policy. 

1902 Tlio Laadestliing refuses to sell the D.inisli West Indies to the United States. 

1904 Arbitration treaty with Gieat iSitain. 

190." Cabinet disiyfieoiueiit ovei the question of national defence 

1906 Death of Christian IX and accession of Frederick VIII 
NORWAY 

It is with Halfdan the Black that the authentic history of Norway begins. But long 
before his time the teiiiblc Vikings were knoiin and dreaded by theii southern neigh- 
bours. The Yiiglmgs weie tlieir rulers, one of whom, Olaf Tiietelia (the " wood- 
chopper”), was diiven from Sweden by Ivar Vidfadme. 

630 Olaf Trmtslla founds Verraland. la succeeded 
040 by Sis son Halfdan Huitbain. His son Eystein, a pirate, is kiUed 
840 in one of his expeditions and bis infant son, Halfdan the Black, succeeds. After a turbu- 
lent career he is drowned, 

800 and his son, Harold (I) Harfagr (the “ fair-haired ") succeeds. He unites tho petty tribes 
into one kingdom by conquering their chiefs and making them his vassals 
885 The army of Wtings under Rolf Ganger invades France ; Charles the Simple cedes EoH 
Ganger the province afterwards knowu as Normandy, gives him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and has him baptised under tho name of Robert His descendants are the pow- 
erful earls of Normandy. 

930 Upon tho death of Harold, Eric Blodtexe, his son, slays several of his brothers. The 
people banish him 

936 and call to the throne his brother Hakou (I) the G-ood, son of Harold I He has beau 
educated in England. He is killed in battle 

961 by Eric’s sons, of whom the eldest, Harold (H) Graafeld, succeeds to the “throne. He is 
IcIUed, and Harold of Denmark becomes king over Norway ; he appoints 
970 Hakon, son of Jarl Sigurd ot Trondhjein,* actual ruler, in conjunction with Harold 
GrSnske. The latter is murdered by Bigfrida, but a posthumous son is born to his 
wife. Hakon is murdered by a slave, 

084 Greenland discovered by Eric the Red. 
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906 Olaf I, son of Tryggve, a southern king, grandson of Harold the Falr-haired, estahhshea 
himself on the throne He la killed 

1000 m battle with Brio, the exiled son oj Hakon Jarl, who occupies the throne in conjunction 
■i*ith his brother Svend. After their death 

1016 Olaf (IT) the Saint, posthumous son of Harold Granske, succeeds. The discontented 
make advances to Canute of Denmaxlc and war results. Olaf is obliged to flee. He re- 
turns to the fray and is killed in battle « 

1028 Canute subdues Norway He places his son 

1030 Svend on the throne. His yoke is so heavy for the Norwegians that they drive him. out 
and estahlvjfh 

1086 Magnus the Good, son of Olaf H, on the throne. 

1042 On death of Harthaonut, Magnus clajpis the thione of Denmark. Svend Eatridsen dis- 
putes his claim and joins wiifti HaroW Hardrada to oust Magnus from all his dommions. 
Meantime the king dies, leaving DenmaA to Svend and Norway to 
1047 Harold Hardrada. He is killed in battle wjth the English He la succeeded by his son 
1067 Olaf Kyrze (the “quiet”), who after a senes of battles settles the feud with Bring Svend 
of Denmark by marrying his daughter. The remainder of his reign is peaceful and 
prosperous. 

1093 Death of Olflf and succession of his son Magnus Barfod (the “ baietoot ”), a vigorous and 
ambitious ruler. He conquers the “isle of Mau, but is killed m battle lu Ireland. His 
three sous, Sigurd Jorsalafarl, Bystein, and Olaf are proclaimed joint rulers , Olaf dies 
1103 shortly after 

1122 Byatem dies suddenly, and Sigurd is sole king The year before his death a young man 
comes to Norway from Iceland, declaring himself a son of Magnus Barfod. Siguid 
aooepta him as his brother, and after his death 

1130 the kingdom is divided between his son, Magnus the Blind, and the son of Magnus 
Barfod, Harold Ollohrist or GiUe. There is scant harmony between them , they 
finally open hostilities, resulting 

1184 in the battle of Pyrileif. Magnus la victor, and shows great magnanimity towards his 
enemy, which Harold requites by capturing him and putting out his eyes. Magnus 
ends his days m the cloister. Harold enjoys his kingship for about six years, when 
1138 another sou of Magnus Barfod appears, murders Harold, and aspiies to the kingship , 
but the indiguant Norwegians will he-vo none of him and proclaim Harold's illegitimate 
son Sigurd Mund. His claim is disputed by the followeis of Inge, the infant heir, 
1155 Sigurd IS slain m his house. Another son of Harold, Eyatein, snatches the reins of 
government, hut is murdered by his remammg brother’s followers 
1167 and Inge is acknowledged. A large part of the people, dissatisfied with this result, go to 
war m the interests of Sigurd’s son Hakon Hakon is victorious and Inge 
1101 is killed Hakon Herdabted takes possession of tl^e whole country Erlmg Skakke, a 
powerful chief, collects a following and proclaims his sou Magnus king, , With the 
help of the Danish king he succeeds m defeating Halron. 

1162 Hakon being killed, Magnus is proclaimed kmg He is the first king to he crowned in 
Norway 

1177 Sverri, a natural son of King Si^rd Mund, lays claim to the crown, and collects a follw- 
iug. Long-continued hostilities result, ending 

1184 in the battle of Fimreite, in which Magnus is killed. Sverri Sigurdsson establishes 
himself on the tferone. He has constantly lecurrmg rebelhons to lepress, and after a 
tumultuous reign he expires, 

1202 leaving his son Hakon IV on the throne His reign is brief ; m 

1204 he dies, supposedly of poison, without issue, and his nephew Guthrum Slgurlsaou is 
elected kmg. He dies suddenly, evidences pointing to poison. The people elect Inge 
Bardaaon, a son of King Sverri’s sister. 

1217 Upon Inge's death a young son of Hakon IV Is proclaimed as Hakon V, afterwards called 
The Old. 

1261 Greenland is annexed to Norway 

1262 Iceland aoknowled^s itself a dependency of Norway 

1263 Death of Hakon His sou Magnus Iiagabastr (the “law mender”) is crowned at the age 

1280 He dies, and his son Eric Frsestehader (the “ priest hater ”) succeeds. He begins a war 
with Denmark which at his death 

1299 is not ended and which with the crown is inherited by his brother Hskou (V) Magnua- 
1809 Peace of C5bpenhagen, which ends the war with Denmark, 

1319 Death of Hakon and succession of his grandson, Magnus Brlosson Smek (the “ fondling ”). 
Magnus is proolamied king of Sweden And the two kingdoms are for the first tune umted 
undei one rule. 

1860 The Norwegians become discontented under the union, and upon their demand for a 
separate king Magnus gives over the government of Norway to his son Hakon. Hakon 
sets up a claun to Sweden a]8o,'’but Is defeated, and 
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1380 (lies, leaving Xor way to his son Olaf the Young, already crowned king of Denmark. Under 
him the two kingdoms are united, Olaf’s mother Margniet acting as regent 
1387 Olaf dies at the eaily age of seventeen. MargMet becomes queen of Denmark, Norway, 
and afterwards also of Sweden ? e 

1397 The queen causes her nephew, Erie of Pomerania, to be crowned king of the three 
countries, and n 

1412 dies.fjeaving the government to his feeble administration First Denmark, then Sweden, 
hnally Norway, rebel and depose the king, who retires to Pomeiama 
1443 The three countries accept Christopher of Bavaria. He attempts restrlStiou of privileges 
p[ the Haiise towns, but ^ 

1448 death irterrupts his plans The Swedes elect Chailos Knutsson for their Idng, while 
Denmark and Norway axo united under Oh|^atian I. 

1481 Death of Chiistian, and his son Hans tecom^ king •vor the two countiies 

1497 Hans invades Sweden and has himself pi'ftclaimed king at Stockholm The Swedes expel 

1306 Hans sends his son Chiistian as his xueSroy to Norway 

1513 Death of Hans , beginning of the cruel reign of Christian (II) the Tyrant. His great 
IB the throne of Sx'feden, which 

Jly attains , he celebrates his 

TCe Swedes rebel and Christian fl 
1524 Frederick I, his uncle, is proclaimed king. 

1631 Ghnatian lands mth a foice in Norway, is taken prisoner by Frederick and shut up in a 
dungeon, where he dies in 1559. 

1533 Death of Frederick. Quarrels over the succession follow, resulting 

1634 m the election of the late king’s son as Christian IE. 

1630 The Danes recognise Christian HI The Heforniation is estsbiished The king resides 
during his entire leignin Denmark, where he dies, 

1659 being succeeded by Frederick 11, bis eldest son 

1603 Beginning of the Northern Seven Years’ War Norway suffers greatly under the rule of 
the dissolute king, who, residing in Denmark, leaves Norway a prey to unscrupulous 
Danish officials. Her condition impiox’es when, upon his death, 

1588 his son Christian IV succeeds to the two kingdoms. He studies the interests of the 
Norwegians , 

1011 War xvitS Sweden 

1613 Peace concluded at Knier6d 

1635 Christian takes part in the Thirty Years’ War, from which, after several defeats, he is by 

the Peace of LiJJieck 
1639 obliged to withdiaxv 
1643 Outhieak of another Swedish war. 

16'14 Battle of Kolberger Hoide. * 

1615 PeacS of Bi^msehro 

1648 Death of Christian Frederick III follows The struggle with Sweden contiuues, and 
IB only ended 

IMO by the peace signed at Copenhagen. 

loTO Death of the lung His son Christian V succeeds. He leopens hostilities with Sweden, 
with but ludiflerent success Louis XIV of Fiance interferes and the peace proposed 
by him Is concluded • 

at Lund. 

Death of Christian. Frederick IV mherits the two thrones. Ho allies himself 
wi*h Russia and Poland agamst Sweden. Fiederick is victorious. 

The Swedish king is killed and 

peace is concluded at Frederiksborg castle by the king’s sister 

Death of the king, and his son Christian VI embarks on an extravagant and ruinous 
career , Norway is reduced to a pitiable condition, hordes among her population dying 
of starvatusn 

6 Frederick V becomes king upon the death of hls.father , ho dies in his forty-third year 

3 from dissipation and over-indulgence, and Ms seventeen-year-old son Christian Vn 
succeeds Ho Is even more dissolute than his father, and eventually becomes insaue. 
The government is conducted by one after another of the more or less unscrupulous 
advisors of the wretched monarch, until 

4 the crown prince Frederick becomes regent. 

7 War with England breaks out as a result of the Napoleonic schemes. 

8 Death of the msane king , the crown prince becomes Frederick VI, "with an empty 
treasury, a lamentable fleet, a starvation-racked dominion, and a war witb England on 
his hands, Sweden chooses this moinBnt*to attack her unhappy neighbours. She gains 
but indilierent advantage till her new crown prince, Charles John (Beruadotte), opens a 
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his nephew and heir presumptive, incites the Nopwe^ans to resistance and they elect 
him king. The alliedpowers join Sweden against Norway. The Norwegian king is 
forced to abdicate. He retires to Daimiarlt:, whoso throne (1839) he later assumes. 
Norifay and Sweden are formally nnitra under Charles XIII, 

SWEDEN 

Upon the death of Odin his son Nj6rd succeeds as lord over all the provincial kings His 
son Prey-Tng>ve founds the dynasty of the Tnglings, w'ho continue to rule over Siseden 
until sis hundred years after Christ, as follows • * 

B 0. 100 Fiolner, son of Yngve, succeeds Ho visits his friend. King Erode of Denmark, and 
during a nocturnal wandering ^fter thO fe'^ii’itios he falls into a tank of mead and is 
drowned. His son Svegdir succeeds ; he hl^iulse falls a victim to drunken indi.scretion. 
l.D. 1 Vanland, his son, succeeds He disappears, lynd his son Vishur becomes ruler over the 
Swedes. He is muidered by his two elder sons, who are driven away by the Swedes, 
and the succession falls to his third son, , 

100 Domald. Famine marks his reign, and the Swedes offer him to the gods as a saoriiice, 
and appoint his son Domar as their ruley. Upon his death, , 

200 Dyggve, his son, succeeds Dag follows, famed for his wisdom Agna, his son, a great 
wanior, subdues the Finns He carries off the daughter of their king, whom he marries, 
and who upon their wedding night hangs him to a tree. 

800 Alreh and Brio become joint rulers, but kill each other ; and Alrek’s two sons, Yngve and 
Alf, follow They likewise kill each other, and Alf’s son, Huglelk, is elected king 
Hake, a sea-king, conquers him and rules over his dominions for three years, but 
400 is killed hy Jorunder and Brio, sons of Yngve, who are followed by Jorunder's son, Aua 
the Old. His son Elgill succeeds ; he is gored to death while hunting, and 
600 Ottar, his son, succeeds ; his son Adlls follows, but is killed by accident, and Eysteln, 
his son, becomes king. He is murdered by Salve, a sea-kii^, who rules for a while, 
but IS finally killed by the Swedes, who call Tngvar, sou of Eystein, to the throne 
600 Braut-Onund follows. Inglald, his son, succeeds upon his death. He is called Illrada 
(the “the ill-ruler”). 

620 He IS burned to death, and his son, Olaf Tt^etella (the " wood-chopper ”), the last of the 
line, is dilven into eslle 

023 by Ivar Vldfadme, king of Denmark, who annexes Sweden to his realm. Upon his death 
he Is succeeded by Harold Hildetand, his grandson * 

740 Battle of Bravella, when Harold is killed, and the two kingdoms go t» Sigurd Ring, who 
commits suicide ; and Ragnar Lodbrok becomes king of the Swedes and Gotha Upon 
the death of Bagnar • 

794 the throne of Sweden falls to his son Bij8m (I) Ironside, the founder of a new dynjisty. 
800 Death of Bjhrii and succession of Brio Bjdmson. » 

815 Bmund succeeds, followed by 
829 Brio Bmundson and 
^6 BJSm Bricson. 

935 Brio (I) the Victorious, son of BjSrn, succeeds. 

988 Battle of Pyrisval. Death of Eric and succession of his infant son, 

093 Olaf the Lap Ring, He abdicates in favour of his son, who upon his death 
1024 becomes sole ruler under the title of Anund Jacob. Ho dies, 

1050 and his brother Edmund Slemrae succeeds , upon his death in 

1060 Stenkll, his son-in-law, is elected hy the provinces in unison. He wars with Eljold 
Hardiada of Norway. Dying, he is succeeded in 
1066 hy his son Inge I, during whose mmority Hakon Is recognised as regent during thirteen 
years He is succeeded by 

1112 Inge n and Philip. The latter’s reign is short. Inge is poisoned in 
1125 He is the last of the Stenkils on the male side A period of confusion Jnd civil strife 
follows, during which the provincdfe elect their own kings 
1180 Swerlter I, who has married the widow of Inge II, is generally accepted as king. He is 
murdered, 

1165 and Brio the Saint, hrother-in-lnw of Inge II, is elected. He firmly establishes Christian- 
ity in Sweden 

1157 He directs a crusade against the Finns He dies in battle 

1100 against Prmc^Magnus of Denmnik, and is succeeded by Oharlos, son of Swerker. Knud, 
sou of Brio the Saint, soon lays claim to the kingdom. He goes to war with Charles. 
The latter is killed in battle near VisingsS- 

1167 and Knud is recognised by all the Swedes He dies, and his sons are set aside in favour of 
1105 Swerker II, son-iu-law of Jarl Birger Brosa. Knud’s sons dispute his claim on the field 
of battle, and Ke is killed 

1210 near Qestibren. Brio, spn of Knudr is crowned. He dies suddenly, leaving an infant 
son, whom the nobles set aside to elect 
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1216 John I, son of Swerker 11. John dying suddenly m 

1322 Erie Leespe (the “ Ikper ”), son of the former King Eric, is elected to the succession. 
With the death of Eric died also the reyol line of Saint Eric. The poweriul lords 
therefore elected a son of Birger Jail, * • 

1350 Valdemar, to found a new dviiasty. Valdemar is dethroned , 

1379 by his brother Magnus XiadU'laas. He jteaves three sons, the eldest of wh*m, Birgerf 
^succeeds hun 

1300 His brothers, dukes Eric and Valdemar, wage war against him , but^in 

1313 they die in prison. Their exaspeiated friends execute the young son of King Birger, 

« and in • 

1319 eleef Duke Eric’s three-year-old son, Magnus Smek, to the double throne of Norway and 
Sweden Broken-hearted, • 

1321 King Birger dies. Albert of MeddeijJiurg;, the hJng’s brother-m-law, stirs up civil strife, 


1363 the king, gives the crown to his owu'sra, Albert of^Meohlenburg.^ The dissat- 


bwedes to recognize mm as King me aweaes stir up a retieinou and drive the Danes 
out of the country; but on his return 

1503 Bteu Store dies suddenly Svanta Bture, one of the late king’k generals, is elected ad- 
ministrator, under protest from Hans of Denmark, and a prolonged struggle follows. 

1613 He dies in the midst of it, and his son, Sten Sture the Tounger, succeeds him Hans 
dies the following year, but Sten Store finds another foe in the person of Gustavus 
Ttolle, bishop of Upsala. 

1616 The bishop connives with Chtistian II of Denmark to bring on army into Sweden, Thnce 
repnlsed bj«Sten Sturo, upon the administrator’s death in battle 

1530 the Swedish government is dissolved, and Ohristian 11 succeeds in being crowned king of 
Sweden His barbnntiea infuriate the people, who expel him and elect 

1628 Qustavus Vasa for their king. 

1635 Insurreetion of the Dalecarlians. 

1644 Act of Hereditary Settlement passed 

1660 Death of Gustavus. He is succeeded by his eldest son. Brio XIV. 

» 1667 Ena becomes insane He is confined and 

1577 is poisoned. His brother John is proclaimed king under title of John III. 

1593 Death of John , succession of his son, Sigismund, king of Poland He attempts to govern 
Sweden from Poland, but the Swedes are discontented an4 support Charles, brother of 
the late king. Civil war results, Sigismund’s army is defeated, and Duke Charles is 
declared king 

160d as Charles IX. Wars with Russia and Denmark continue. 

1811 Charles dies suddenly. He Is followed by hia son, Qustavus (II) Adolphus. Danish, 
Russian, and Polish wars rack the country. 

1683 Battle of LUtzen and death of the king. Axel Oxenstierna assumes the governing power 
durin^the minority of Obrlstlna, daughter of the dead king, and carries on the Danish 

1844 Christma attains her majority. • 

1648 Treaty of Westphalia. 

1054 Christina’s extravagance renders her unpopular. She abdicates in favour of Charles (X) 
Quatavus, her first cousin. He conducts the Polish and the Russian wars. 

1057 Denmark declares war. 

1858 Peace of Boeskilde, which Charles brealcs to invade Denmark. He is preparing to invade 
Norway, 

1860 when he dies of a fever. Charles XI, his son, being but four yearS of age, the queen- 
mother Hedvig Eleonora is appointed regent. Party strife is rampant, foreign compli- 
cations break out, the financial situation becomes desperate, 

1872 The king is declared of age. Holland declares war. 

1076 Charles takes command of the army. The Danes make inroads into Sweden. 

1670 Battle of Lund. , 

1690-7 Failure of crops and consoquent wide-spre^ famine. 
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1697 Deatli of Charles, Great conflagration at Stockholm. Accession of Charles XII. 

1699 Frederick IV king of Denmark, Augustus of Saxony king of Poland, and Peter the 

Great of Eussia conspire to ruin the young kmg of Sweden. 

1700 Charles sets out on his first campaign Sle defeats the Danes, who sue for peace, He 

marches against the Russians, defeating them in the battle of Narva 

1701 Beginning of the Polish War Swedes successful before Riga 

1703 Charles enters Warsaw. Cracow surrenders • 

1703 Swedes victorious at Pultusk. Charles remains mactive In Poland for two years, after 
which 

1706 he concludes pAce with her. • 

1708 He decides to march upon Russia, and joins Mazeppa, prince of the Ukrairie, against 

the czar. ■* 

1709 Battle of Pultowa, m which the Swedes ire jiiit to rout and Charles narrowly escapes 

with his life. The whole army is destipyed and its generals are made piisoners 
Charles plots with the Turks to revenge mipself on Eussia, while the Danes ravage 
Sweden. Steubock obtains a victory over them Riga, Reval, Viborg, and Ivexholm 
are taken by Russia. Charles in Turkey is negotiating tq bring about war hetweeu 
that country and Russia, In which 

1711 he is finally successful. The sultan sends two iiundied thousand men under th^ giand 
vizir to invade Russia Peter sets out with eighty thousand for the Tuikish frontiers 
After some skirmishing a peace is concluded by the machinations of Catherine between 
Russia and Turkey, in which no mention is made of Charles XII. The Turks turn 
against him, burn him out of his quarters, and take him prisoner Stenhock at home 
IS captured by the Danes 

1714 Chailes returns to Sweden and prepares for war with Norway aud Denmark. 

1718 While watching the ereciW of his fortifications before Fredeitikshald he IS shot thnmgii 

the head , with his death Sweden loses her piestige. Two pretenders to the thioiie 
appear, the dead king’s nephew and his sister Ulrica Eleonora, married to Pimco 
Frederick of Hesse 

1719 The estates, meeting in Riksdag, elect Ulrica Eleonore queen of Sweden, A new con- 

stitution IS adopted All the enemies of Sweden flock to her undoing, hut she is saved 
by an albanoe with the English, who help to drive back the Russians beyond the 
Baltic. • 

1730 Ulrica abdicates m favour of her husband, and Frederick is crowned in the presence of 
the Eiitsdag. Peace concluded with Denmark and Russia. 

1737 Sweden enters the Hanoverian Alliance Arvid HorS assumes the reins of government, 
and oommeroe and manufactuie enjoy a rapid development. • 

1734 Quarrels and intrigues between the Hats and Caps result in war with Russia, which ends 
1743 with the disgraoeful capitulation of Helsingfors. Adolphus Frederick, piince bishop of 
Llibeck, and Frederick, crown prince of Denmark, dispute the Swedish succession. 
The result is the triumph of Adolphus Frederick, who upon the death ef the lung 
1751 is elected to the throne. 

1758 The Gregorian calendar is adopted. The king and the council fail to agree. 

1766 Conspiracy of counts Brahe and Horn, who are beheaded. The Seven Years’ War begins* 

1702 Pence concluded with Prussia Hat and Cap quarrels keep politics in a continual tumult. 
1771 Death of the king , aqpession of G-nstavus in. He endeavours to settle the strife between 

the two political parties, hut in vain , and he consents to n plan which 
1773 results in a revolution whose consequences are arrest of the dangerous members of the 
contending factions and unity and harmony m the government 
1780 Sweden, Russia, and Denmark form an armed neutrality for the protection of navi^tioii. 
1788 Sweden concludes a tieaty with the United States The king’s popularity begins to wane. 
1786 He calls together the estates m Riksdag, aud their dissatisfaction and opposition are 
openly manifested. 

1788 Gustavus opens a campaign against Russia, in which he is unsupported by the estates. A 

second revolution results. ♦ 

1789 Having re-estabhshed his authorit/by violent measures, Gustavus recommences the war. 

1790 Battle of Viborg and peace with Russia. 

1793 Assassination of the king at a masked ball. Prince Charles, brother of the dead kmg, is 
by his testament appointed ^ardian of the young Gustavus (IV) Adolphus. 

1800 The young king is crowned. He revives the armed neutrality of 1780. England proceeds 
against Denmark and compels her withdrawal from the alliance ; Russia also yields to 
her demands, and Sweden is ohhged to follow suit. 

1805 Gustavus joins the enemies of Napoleon 

1808 Sweden is attacked by Russia and Denmarjc. 

1809 The king dethroned and hamshed Prince Charles, uncle of the dethroned king, is per- 

suaded to assume the government, under title of Charles Xni. Peace plana are pro- 
jected, by which Sweden loses Finland to Russia. 

1810 Marshal Bernadotte elected orown^rince under name of “ Charles John.” Napoleon, 

failing to precipitate hostilities between Sweden and England, invades 
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1813 Swedish Pomerania The crown prince forms a new coalition against Napoleon, who in 
response invades Russia. 

1813 Battle of Leipsio. Charles John pioceeds fgainst Denmark. 

1814 Peace agreed upon between Denmark ana Sweden (Treaty of Kiel), by which Norway is 

ceded to Sweden, while Denmark leceives Swedish Pomerania. Norway, rebelhng^^ 
against this arrangement, elects as her king Prince Christian Frederick. After a sharp- 
'struggle the Norw^ians yield, and elect Charlea XIII of Sweden king of Norway, 


<■ , BWnDEN AND NORWAY UNDER ONE KING 

1815 The “BUrsact” passed f . 

1818 Death of the long , accession of OfiarlesTXIV) John. Discontent against the govern- 
ment IS encouraged hy Count von Sr-.hwenn, and 
1823 an opposition party is organised. f 
18.34 Serious outbreak of cholera 

1835 Sentence of Magnus Jecob Crusenstoipe creates riots in Stockholm. Dissatisfaction with 
the king’s policy mcieases r 

1840 TJho Riksdag hint at dethronement ,"but the discontent subsides, and 
1844 he Is removed by death, and succeeded by his son Oscar I. He sets out with a remark- 
ably liberal policy, hut grow s giaduaUy more and more conservative. 

1857 The king’s health breaks down, and the government is vested In his son Charles. 

1869 Death of Oscar. Oharlaa XV is king. 

1880 Failure of crops and consequent famme, resulting in the emigration of hundreds of 
thousands to America. 

1887 Formation of the Laifdtmanna party * 

1873 Death of the lung. His brother succeeds as Oscar n. 

1874 Struggle between the king and the Storthing, over the admission of “ministers to the 

Stoitbingi begins. 

1882 Rupture between popular representatives and the king. 

1888 Trial of the Swedish ministry, the king concurring in the judgment. John Sverdrup 

forms a hheral ministry. 

1891 Question of diplomatic representation of the two countries arises. 

1892 Tlie king refuses sanction to a separate consular system. The Norwegian government 

resigns. 

1894 The majority of electors decWe in favour of separate consuls and foreign minister for 

Norway. BBsignation of the ministry. 

1895 New commission formed to consider diplomatic representation. 

1899 The king sauctione a bill fo»a national flag. 

1900 The Riksdag takes up the questiou of national defence. 

1901 Army reargamsation bill. 

1905 Norwegian bill for a separate consular system” vetoed by the king. The Norwegian 

ministry pronounces the dissolution of the union. After some protest Sweden recog- 
*■ niaes the independence of Norway. Norway chooses a grandson of the King of 
Denmark as her sovereign, under the title of Hakon VII. 

1906 Swedish national defence and diplomatic service remodelled in consequence of the 

rupture. 

1907 Universal suffrage and proportional representation introduced into Sweden. 

^ GREENLAND 

980 Eric the Red, exiled from Iceland, discovers and settles Greenland, Other colonists follow, 
and a considerable foreign trade is estabhshed. The government is independent and 
republictn until 

1361 when Hakon, kmg of Norway, induces the Greenlanders to render him allegiance. Foreign 
dominion, the plague, and barbarian invasion combine to effect their undoing, and 
1685 the Eskimos are the sole mhahltants. 

1721 Hans Bgede lands and devotes himself to the Christianisation and civilisation of the people. 
1783 Small-pos nearly depopulates the island 

1744 Denmark takes over the trade of Greenland, hitherto a private monopoly 
1804 A new trading and missionary station is established at Angmagsalik : hut trade has rather 
diminished than increased ot late years, and the colony is a source*bf expenditure for 
Denmark. Population is also on the decrease. Exploration has been active and per- 
sistent in this region, and there remainh unmapped hut a very small portion of the coast. 
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CHAPTER I 

SWITZERLAND TO THE FOUNDING OF THE CONFEDERATION 

[Earliest times to 1289 ad.] 


THE ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY 

The land of which the history lies before us has been said to fight the 
battles of its inhabitants, and by the very structure of the grofind to screen 
them from subjection, as well as to preclude them from conquest. Its main 
features still remain the same as Strabo ^ has described them. “ Througii 
the whole extent of the Alpine chains,” says that exact geographer, there 
are hilly platforms cSipable of cultivation, there are also highly cultivated 
valleys; yet the greater part of the hill country, especially in its highest 
recesses, is unfruitful, on account of the snow and of the severity of the cli- 
mate.” 

No other division of om’ quarter of the globe presents a panorama so 
astonishing; no other exhibits so surprising a diveisity of landscapes, ever 
interesting, and ever now in their features. Nowhere else do §uch extremes 
meet as in Switzerland — where* eternal Alpine snows are fringed by green 
and luxuriant pastures , where enormous icebergs rise above valleys breathing 
aromatic scents, and blest with an Italian spring; and where the tempera- 
tures of each zone alternately reign within two or three leagues. Bast and 
west, from the lofty central point of the St. Gotthard, the Alps extend, in 
the form of ar mighty crescent, embracing the north of Italy, and_ on every 
side environed by tremendous clefts and caverns, which ensnare the incautious 
traveller with a veil of greyish snow.’ Here is the dread birthplace of the 
glacier and the avalanche; but hence, too, streams well forth in the genial 
warmth of nature to supply romantic lakes, and ^read fertility over the face 
of the soil. Four principal rivers flow through Switzerland: the Rhine, the 
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Rhone, the Ticino or Tessin, and the Inn. All of them originate in the high 
line of the Alps, and indicate by their course the main declivities of the coun- 
try. The northern '^;lope is watered by /the Reuss and the Aare, which meet 
in the Rhine; the southern by the Ticino, the north-eastern by the Inn, and 
the south-western by the Rhone.c Switzerland was inhabited in the dawn 
of human existence in Europe. Men of the ice-age and the rude cave-dwellers 
have left traces of themselves; but it is from a much later period that we first 
get evidence of a people that had begun to progress toward cr/ilisation, This 



was the race that inhabited the Pfahlbauten, or lake-dwellings. The discov- 
ery and investigation of these structures gave a new outlook upon the early 
history of man.“ 


THE LAKB-DWEUPEES 

During the winter of 1853-1864, a remarkable depression was observed in 
the level of the Lake of Zurich: the retreat of the waters laid bare a wide sur- 
face, of which the inhabitants of the shores took advantage to construct 
dykes far in advance of the ancient water line, and thus acquired extensive 
tracts which had been hitherto submerged. Near the hamlet of Obermeilen, 
the labourers occupied in the work of embankment discovered, under a bed 
of mud of half a decimetre in depth, some piles, bits of charcoal, stones 
blackened by fire, bones, and various uten^ls which indicated the existence 
of an ancient village. Having been informed of this interesting discovery, 
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Ferdinand Keller of Zurich, hastened to investigate the relics just discov- 
ered, and soon after announced, to the scientific world the result of his 
researches. This formed the starting-point of incess^t explorations. The 
larger cities of Switzerland and thq,homea of many learned individuals offer, 
to the* inspection of the curious, archreological museums comprising thou- 
sands of ancient relics. From the aquatic village o£ Concise alone^ which is 
situated in thh lake of Neuchfltel, about twenty-five thousand objects have 
been obtained.'* 

It is easy to conceive the princjpal reason which determined the ancient 
tribes of Helvetia to erect •their gonstructions on the shallows of lakes. 
Before the Roman epoch, the valleys o£the Alps were covered with immense 
forests, through which roamed the bear, the wolf, the boar, the urus, and 
other formidable animals; while man, since war must from time to time have 
raged between the scattered tribes, was still more to be dreaded than wild 
beasts. The first care of each group of ‘families, therefore, was to secure its 
safety against an unforeseen attack, by establishing itself in some place 
defended by natural obstacles. Those who inhabited countries strewn with 
lakes, like Switzerland and Savoy, abandoned the dry land, and built their 
huts in the midst of the waters, at some distance from the shore. Here they 
found the surest meaits of guarding against sudden,attack, with the advan- 
tage of being able to transport themselves at pleasure in their canoes to every 
point of the coast, their rude stiuetures serving at the same time as stations 
for fishing. Perhaps, also, in choosing the surface of the lakes as a sojourn, 
they obeyed an irresistible attraction which allures every infant colony towards 
the water. At all the epochs of history, and in all parts of the world, the 
requirements of defence and the facilities of fishing, joined with the natural 
charm of beauty in the sheets of water, have determined many tribes of men 
to build their habitations, whether of bougliS or of reeds^ above the surface 
of the waves. 

It would be easy, even if all the structures of this kind existing in different 

E arts of the world furnished no medium of comparison, to rebuild in thought, 
y help of the numerous relics found at the bottom of lakes, ‘the lacustrian 
cottages of ancient Helvetia. A mere glance of the eye through the trans- 
parent water enables us to perceive piles m parallel rows, or planted, it may 
be, without order. The charred beams which are seen between the posts 
recall the platform "bnce solidly constructed at a height of some feet aoove 
the waves. The interlaced boughs, the fragments of clay hardened by fire, 
evidently belonged to circular walls,* and the conic roofs are represented by 
some layers or beds of reeds, straw, and bark. The stones of the fire-places 
have fallen just below the place which they formerly occupied. The vessels 
of clay, the hea,ps of leaves and of moss which served as beds of repose, the 
arms, the trophies of the chase, the large stag horns and skulls of wild bulla, 
which adorned the walls, all these different objects, mingled together in the 
mud, are nothing else but ancient furniture of the inhabitants. By the side 
of the piles we can still distinguish remains of the hoUowed trunks of trees 
which served for canoes, and a range of posts mdicates the pristine existence 
of a bridge which was laid from the threshold of the lacustrian dwelling to 
the neighbouring shore. We are enabled to determine from the number of 
piles what were the dimensions of the largest aquatic cities, composed gener- 

P It appears from tlie discovery of a hut at Schussenried, Wtlrtomberg, that the laice- 
dwellmgs, w some iustances at least, were rectangular in shape, measuring about ten, by seven 
meters. This, however, does not pra^ude the supposition that some of them were of circular 
form, as is indicated by pieces of their walls.] 
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ally of two or three hundred cabins/ Athwart an interval of thirty or forty 
centuries, we can conceive how picturesque an effect must have been pro- 
duced by this agglonl;^Tiration of small huts closely compacted togethe? in the 
midst of the waters. ’The shore was uijinhabited; a few domestic gnimals 
alone fed in the grassy clearings; great trees spread their masses of verdure 
over all lihe slopes; and a deep stillness brooded in the forest. Upon the 
waters, on the contrary, all was movement and clamour; the smoke curled 
above 6he Koofs; the populace bustled upon the platforms; the canoes passed 
and repassed from one group of dwellings,to another, and from the village to 
the shore, in the distance floated thg b«ats which served for fishing or for 
war. The water seemed then the real domain of man. 

From the first of their discoveries, the Swiss archaeologists decided that 
the lacustrian habitations did not all date from one and the same epoch. The 
state of the objects founS at the bottom of the lakes has led them to divide 
the first «cycle of our history into three a^es: that of Stone, that of Bronze, 
and that of Iron.^ 


The Stone Age 

It is in German Switzerland chiefly that the traces^ of settlements belong- 
ing to the age of Stone have been recognised. Western Switzerland likewise 
possessed important lacustrian cities, among others that of Concise, near the 
southern extremity of Lake Neuch^tel; but the lakes of Zurich and of Con- 
stance appear to nave been the most active centres of population, It was 
there that the pile-work of Obermeilen was erected, the discovery of which, 
as we have said, was the starting point'’of all that has been since effected. 
Thanks to the relics obtained at that point, and on the shores of the lakes of 
Constance, Pfaffikon, Sempach, Wauwyl, and Moosseedorf, we can at this day 
sketch in broad lines the manner of life of the lacustrian populations, and give 
some general but uncertain indications with regard to their history. 


•* Early Improvements of the Lake~DweUers 

^ One of the most surprising considerations suggested by the view of the 
remains of these primitive constructions is the vast amount of labor accom- 
plished by men who had at their disposal no other implements than flint stones 
and the brands of their fires. There was an abundance of trees, tall and 
straight, gi'owing in the forest; but, to fell and trim them, it was necessary 
to employ alternately the sharpened stone and the flame. Afterwards, by the 
same means, the end of the log was to be reduced to a point, that it might 
penetrate easily into the soil to a depth of several feet. The hewing of the 
trunks of trees, which were to serve for floors and esplanades, and which were 
cleft with wed^s of stone, in order to form a sort of plank, demanded still 
more labour than the preparation of piles. What time and pains must have 
been expended when it was requisite to level a trunk of oak, from ten to fif- 
teen metres long, and to shape it into a canoel Some villages, of which we 
still see the remains, were reared on more than forty thousand piles. It was 
the work, no doubt, of several successive generations, but for q^ich of these 
generations -an incessant labour is not the less implied. 

['A lacustrian SBttlewent near Merges has been found to extend over fiO.OOO square 
meters, and one at Robenhausen, in the lake of Ptafflkon, contained more than 100,000 piles, 
covering 13,000 squiiie ineter.s. About 360 sites of lake-dwellers’ villages have been diacoverad 1 
p Tins division bad been made by arcbmologists bef»*-o tlie discovery of the lake-dwellings, 
but its correctness received striking confirmation from the study of these remains,] 
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The lacustrians had no instruments at their command but those of stone 
and of bone. The fabrication and the repairing of these instruments must 
have Inquired inexhaustible patience, for the stone m^t be cut with stone, 
and it is with difficulty that we cj,n conceive how these unwearied artisans 
succeeded m giving a finish to points and blades of silex. They attacked the 
hardest substances, and worked even in rock crystal. _ “The hatAet,” says 
M. Troyon,e 'flayed the gi'eatest part in the primitive industry.” This 
instrument isTound by hundreds on the sites of the ancient villagas. Not 
only was it the weapon of huntu^ and of war; it served also for various 
domestic uses, and probably- neves q;pitted the hand or belt of the owner. 
The blade of the Swiss hatchet, most* frequently hewn from a block of ser- 
pentine, is much smaller than that of the hatchets used in Scandinavia during 
the age of S|;pne, and is of an average measure of from four to six centimetres 
only. The mode in which the handle was attachedT;o these sharpened stones 
varied considerably: some were adjusted, by means of ligatures ommortises, 
at the end of curved sticks, and others were made fast to handles of deer’s 
horn. It was as the national weapon that it most exercised the imagination 
of the workman and artist. Each warrior modified it according to his per- 
sonal taste, and perhaps ornamented it with feathers and fringes, like the 
Indian Other armk, of less importance than the hatchet, were arrows 
of flint or of bone, fixed at the ends of long reeds; they resembled those 
discovered in France, in England, and on the banks of the Missi-ssippi; but 
in general they are not so long as those of Scandinavia. It is very probable 
that the sling was in use. 

Among the instruments of labour manufactured by the lacustrian people 
of the age of Stone, may be cited blades of silex, edged or toothed, which 
served as knives or saws; hammers, anvils^ awls of bone or of deer's horn, 
paring-knives, and needles, which were d^tined, no (^ubt, tor cutting or 
sewing leather or skins. The fragments of pottery which occur are formed 
of a coarse clay, the paste of which is intermingled with small grains of quartz. 
These vessels betray the infancy of the art, and very seldom present traces 
of ornamentation. Some of quite a fine paste have a smooth surface, and 
are coloured black by means of graphite. At Wangen, on the borders of the 
Lake of Constance, and at Robenhausen, on the lake of Pfaffikon, mats' of 
hemp and of flax, |md even real cloth, have been discovered, as well as small 
baskets in all respects like those of ancient Egyptian tombs. The lacustrians 
manufactured likewise cords and cables from textile fabrics and the bark of 
various trees. Vain, like all savages, they bestowed gieat pains »n their 
corporeal beauty, and sought to enhance it by numerous artifices: they 
tucked up their hair with pins of bone; decorated their fingers with rings, 
and their wiists with heavy bracelets; and loaded their shoulders with collars 
formed of loalls of deer’s horn mingled with beads of stone;-on their breasts 
they wore the teeth of bears, "doubtless to endue them witli the force of the 
wild beasts, and preserve them from mischances The pierced nuts now 
scattered in the mud were, no doubt, toys with which, as rattles, the 
mothers amused their little nuiselmgs. 

Ocewpahons of the Lake-Dwellers 

Other discoveries have been made, which show that agriculture was some- 
what advanced among the lacustrian tribes of this first period. Doubtless 
hunting and fishing supplied tfre greater part of their food, as is indicated by 
the very situation of their ^uses, m the midst of the waters, and by the bones, 
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partly devoured, of the urus, the bison, the deer, the elk, the roe, the chamois, 
and birds of the woods, which are found la the beds of turf or mud of their 
ancient habitations. Wild fruits also furnjshed a portion of their aliment, as 
there have been found, ' amongst the rempants of their fare, pine and,beech 
nuts, walnuts, and seeds of the raspberry; but at the same time they reared 
herds of b'Seves, sheep, goats, and swine, and were accustomed to employ the 
dog as a substitute in the care of their domestic animals. They manufactured 
a kind af chi?ese in vessels pierced with holes; cultivated the apple, pear, and 
plum tree, and stored away their fruit fo;- the winter. They sowed barley 
and different sorts of grain of excellent quality. 'Among the ruins of a lacus- 
trian village, on the Lake of Constance^ M. Lohle discovered an ancient store- 
house, contaming about a hundred measures of barley and wheat, both shelled 
and in the ear. He found likewise a portion of real bread, which had been 
preserved by its carbonisation, and consisted of crushed grains, to which the 
bran stilhadhered. 

The possession of the cereals, those humble plants which constitute the 
most important acquisition of the human race, would, of itself, suffice to prove 
that the nameless tribes of the age of Stone might lay claim to a long period 
of past progress. The careful exploration of lacustrian villages has shown 
that their inhabitants also practiced on a large scale what we call “ division of 
labor.” Certain localities, in fact, such as the Moosseedorf, Obermeilen, and 
Concise, present so great a provision of implements, some finished and others 
simply rough-hewn, that we cannot help recognising those settlements as real 
places of manufacture. They were the industrial cities of that era, and each 
of them exercised a peculiar specialty, wliich employed a considerable system 
of exchanges between the different centres of production, There must have 
existed an unimportant commerce with distant countries, for there have been 
found on the lacustl^nll sites a great number ot substances foreign to Switzer- 
land. The rocks of the neighbouring mountains, the horns of deer and bones 
of wild animals might hai’e sewed, it is true, for the fabrication of almost all 
the implements; but the projectile arms, made of silex, could have come only 
from Gaul or Germany. By exchange from one hand to another, the lacus- 
trians received coral from the tribes of the Mediterranean, purchased yellow 
amber from the dwellers on the Baltic, and imported the valuable nephrite 
from the countries of the east. 

If their agricultural knowledge, their industry, and tKeir extended com- 
merce were of a nature to raise in the scale of races these primitive tribes, 
whom we should have been tempted at first to consider but little developed, 
their religion — that is to say, the highest expression of their genius — bore 
also good testimony in their favour. Like the Celts, the lacustrians seem to 
have adored the divinity in open nature, on the summits of the hills, in the 
mysterious shad^ of the woods, on the bosom of the waves, or more especially, 
at the foot of the erratic blocks, which they* doubtless regarded as stones 
fallen from heaven. 

Articles made of metal were not absolutely unknown to the lacustrians at 
the close of the first age, as is shown by some relics found at Obermeilen and 
Copcise; but the perfection as well as the rarity of the objects discovered, 
evince that they came from abroad, either in the way of ^change or 
through the chances of war. It would be absurd to suppose that those 
primitive tribes had proceeded fully prepared to the fabrication of bronze, 
without having previously availed themselves of copper and tin. The phe- 
nomenon of an alloy of the two metals can b^explained only by the arrival 
of a new people, bringing with them a new civilisation. In Hindostan, in 
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Central Asia, in America, the age of Copper succeeded slowly and gradually 
to the age of Stone; the age of Bronze, m turn, re^aced by degrees the age 
of Copper; but in Helvetia, as welljp,s in all western Eu/fope, this latter period 
is not represented — the bronze abruptly follows the? Stone.* The cause of 
this is ’that two races had come into collision. The end of the first age must 
have been marked by terrible events. In almost ay the lacustriai? villages, 
the verge of fhe two epochs is sharply indicated by the burning of dwellings 
and the massacre of the people. The intruders, probably of the Celtn stock, 
wielded axes of metal; and by the^ virtue of the superiority of their arms, 
must have had their own way with the^poor natives. 

The Bronze Age 

It would seem that the lacustrian population ot eastern Switzerland suf- 
fered most from the conquest. The grester part of the pile-work settlements 
of that region were completely abandoned, and since that epoch their remains 
have been buried beneath the waters. The aquatic villages of westein Swit- 
zerland also show distinct traces of conflagration. Some, such as the cele- 
brated Steinberg (mountain of stones), situated in the Lake of Bienne, were 
reconstructed on the same site; others, after their destruction, were rebuilt 
at a greater distance from the shore, sons to be beyond the reach of incendiary 
projectiles; in fine, numerous groups of habitations were reared on the shal- 
lows, till then unoccupied, of the lakes of Geneva, Neuchatel, Bienne, and 
Morat. At the commencement of the age of Bronze, the lacustrian popula- 
tion of the country seems to have removed in a mass to escape the vicinity of 
the enemy, who had seized upon the whole of eastern Helvetia. 

Withdrawn into the territory which forms the present French Switzerland, 
the lacustrians were fortunate enough to repress all invasions and at the same 
time to appropriate all the indusmal secrets which their conquerors had 
brought with them. Thanks to this contact with a more civilised race, a new 
era of prosperity seems to have opened for them, and the census of the lacus- 
trian population largely increasea.^ The villages of the age of Bronze much 
surpass m number those of the preceding period; and in the fens of the 
Thiele, between the lakes of Bienne and Neucndtel, the piles are found in sCch 
quantity as to have given rise to an actual trade in wood. The wear and 
waste, more or less complete, of the piles suflSce in general to indicate whether 
the villages whose sites have been recognised pertained to the age of Bronze 
or that of Stone. Almost all the piles of the more ancient epoch have been 
wasted away by the waters, to the very surface of the ground, while those of 
the second period still project to the extent of one or even two metres. In 
general, the lacustrian constructions underwent no change of form, doubtless 
because the customs of the people had remained the same. As to the choice 
of sites, there is apparent, in tlfe second age as well as the first, a rare sagacity. 
The points of the shore opposite the places colonised bv these old lacustrian 
tribes have, for the most part, not ceased to be occupied even to our own day 

P More recently, copper implements, mixed with thoEo ot stone, have been found in suffi- 
cient numbers to induce some orcbseologists to set up a Goppoi or Transition period bet-ween tba 
ages ot Stone a»d Bronze. Another imestigator, namely V. Gross/ considers these finds as de- 
li ntuig merely the latest portion of the Stone Age. These discoveries have done much to destroy 
the theory ot an invasion at the end of the^Stona Age and the sudden Introduction of a new 
civilisation with the coming in of bronze.] 

P By measuring the dimensions of nfty-one aquatic settlements of the age of Stone, dis- 
covered in 1860, M. Troyon « computes that the total population of the lakes amounted to 
81,876 persons. By an analogous cal|plation, 08 villages of western Switzerland, constructed 
during the age of Bronze, would have eontamed a population of 48,500 inhabitants,] 
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by cities or important villages. The city of Zurich covers a lacustrian set- 
tlement of the age of Stone; during the age.of Bronze a village on piles might 
have been on the site {^f the present city qf Geneva. » 

Once in the possession of metal, indus^y attained a great superiori^ over 
that of the preceding period, but a resemblance subsists in the form and 
nature oF-its product. JThe axe continued to be the faithful comi’ade of the 
warrior, and the artist employed all his skill in decorating it. To this weapon 
new in^ruijjents of death were added — the sword of bronze sRid the mace of 
stone — but arrows had become very rare, which proves that, instead of engag- 
ing in combat at a distance, like th^ir fitfhers, ihe natives were accustomed 
to march straight up to the enemy, an^l fight face to face. Among the indus- 
trial remains of that age we also hnd knives, reapmg-hooks, stones for grind- 
ing and shaipening, needles, pins, weaver’s shuttles, fish-hooks, quoits, toys, 
ear-drops, ornaments in fock, crystal, pieces of amber, necklace® of glass and 
of jet. The pottery resembles that of the age of Stone, and is composed of 
an analogous paste, generally mixed with small sihcious pebbles. Yet the art 
of the potter had made*inconteBtable progress; the variety of forms is greater 
and the ornaments more numerous. All the settlements of any unportance 
had their manufactory of earthenware, as is proved by the specimens which 
have been disfigured in ljp.king, and rejected as unmarketable. [Upon the site 
of a lake-village at Corcelles, on the lake of NeuchMel, have been found pieces 
of clay vessels which have at the bottom small cavities, evidently caused by 
the artist’s pressing his finger tips into the clay. So perfectly have these 
been preserved that Prof. F. A, Forel has been able to determine even the 
arrangement of the tiny ridges on the skin marking the distribution of the 
nerve terminals in the ancient lake-dweller. He found them practically the 
same as in individuals of our own day.] 

There were sp§,cial manufactories for instruments of bronze; for a fine 
mould for hatchets has been discovered at Merges, and real foundiies at 
Echallens, in the canton of V/iud, and at Dovaine, near Thonon. Moreover, 
a bar of tin which was taken from among the piles of Bstavayer proves that 
bronze was ndt imported from abroad in a state of alloyage. The people of 
Helvetia knew how to procure raw metals, and those valleys of the Alps, 
which even during the age of Stone had been the centre of commerce, on the 
one side with the Baltic and on the other with the Mediterranean, now 
exchanged their products with the islands of the Cassitdrides.* Agriculture 
developed itself simultaneously with commerce, and it was probably to the 
progress made in the production of alimentary commodities that the popula- 
tion owed its marked increase. The breeding of domestic animals equally 
augmented in importance, and the horse, scarcely represented in the age of 
Stone, now appeared in numbers. The advances of the lacustrian colonies 
appear not to Ijave modified their religion. 

The Iron Age 

The duration of the lacustrian settlements of the age of Bronze was very 
long, to judge from the thickness of the beds of remains, and from the great 
difference of the waste -which appears in the piles planted at different epochs 
on the same site; but the destruction qf these settlements was as violent as 
that of the aquatic habitations of the preceding age, for what remains of them 
under the sm-face of the waters incontestably bears traces of pillage and con- 

t* The Tin Islands. Sometimes identified wth the Scilly Islands.] 
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fla-gration, A new people, armed with blades of iron, invaded the vast 
undulated plain which stretches .between the base of the Alps and that of 
the Ju^a; and after a war of morp or less dui-ation,, finished by possessing 
themselves of the wooden fortresses in which the lacusCrians had taken refuge. 
The catastrophe was nearly final. The lacustrian villages of Steinberg and 
Graseren, in the lake of Bienne, and of La Tfene, ip the lake of l?eucIiAteI, 
weie the only important localities in which the primitive population could 
seek a refuge. » The people disappeared, and history has not even ificorded 
their rum. The lacustrian villages^ which had been during the course of so 
many centm’ies the residence? of a powerful race, were replaced by miserable 
huts, where the families of fishermen, "suspended above the waves, sought a 
meagre existence. Some reinams of rude pottery dating from the Roman 
epoch, show that these aquatic abodes were still inhabited at the commence- 
ment of our era. 

The invaders are Imown — they could be no others than the Helvetians 
of Gaul or southern Germany. 

PEOBABLE ORIGIN OP THE LAKE-DWELLERS 

I^Tiat were these aborigines, whom archseology hag, as it were, resuscitated, 
by an examinafion of the leinains found in the mud of the lakes’ Were they 
ol Finnish, Sicilian, Ibeiian, or Pelasgic origin? Should we seek their native 
country on the table-land of Iran, or on the soil of western Europe itself? 
One thing only seems certain: that they were men of small size, more remark- 
able for their agility than their strength. Their narrow bracelets could 
encircle only dehcate aims; their swords, with short handles, could not 
have been gi’asped by the large hands of the Gauls, and necessitated a certain 
skill in fencing — in viewing them one mightTsay that th^ had been wielded 
by agde wamors, like the Basque soldiers. Nothing, however, as yet author- 
ises tlie learned to give a definite answer. Hqre we have tribes, who reveal 
to us their intimate life, their domestic habits, and who make a mystery of 
their name. Them productions have been collected in our •museums, we 
have been able even to draw up their statistics in an approximative manner; 
but they pass before us in history like apparitions, and we know not how*to 
connect them with any of the races which precede or which follow them.!? 

The most recent investigations as to the age of the lake-dwellings have 
fixed their chronology somewhat more definitely. Gustaf Oscar Montelius,^ 
the most eminent authority on the dates of these early ages, announced, 
in 1899, certain conclusions, as to their clironology, based upon a comparison 
of finck in the lake-dwellings with similar objects of known date, found in 
Italy and at Troy, and believed by him to be contemporaneous. He adopted 
an arrangement into four ages which had become quite generally accepted 
by scientists. _ The term “ Tiaasition period” is used to denote the time when 
among the objects of stone appear a few of copper. Upon the conclusions of 
Dr. Montelius may be based a chronology, which, expressed in general terms, 
is as follows; (1) Stone Age before 3000 b.o.; (2) Transition period 3000 
to 2000 B.O.; (3) Bronze Age 2000 to 1000 b.o.; (4) Iron Age 1000 to 100 

B.C. • 

The chief matters for controversy that still remain are concerned with 
the nature of the change from one characteristic period to another, and with 
the identity of the peoples inhabiting the lake-villages in the different periods. 
In contradiction to Troyan’s f views, the original investigator, Dr Ferdinand 
Keller,<i upheld a theory whidh was endorsed by Sir John Lubbock f (now 
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Lord Avebury), who asserts that the primitive population appears to have 
been acquainted with the use of bronze. He believes that the phenomena 
of the lake-villages as far as handed to us, fairly indicate a gradval and 
peaceful social evolution. He agrees wjth Dr. Keller that the number of 
instances in which the lake-villages have been destroyed by fire is' not so 
great as has been supposed by some students of the subject; and he differs 
from Troyon as to “ an entire change of population ” brought about through 
the infrodyction of bronze. It should be noted, however, that Troyon’s 
theory "does not call for " an entire change of population,” but merely the 
driving of the original population 0/ the^'Btone'-Age into the western part of 
Switzerland by the invaders. ^ 

Troyon’s theories, on the othen hand, have received strong support. 
Studer,/ who came to Troyon’s conclusion that, with the introduction of 
bronze, a new race earner in, based it upon the fact that in thp Bronze Age 
two typgs of skulls were found, dolichocephalic and brachycephalic, whereas 
in the pure Stone Age appears only one type, the brachycephalic. Rudolf 
Virchow,*’ the great Gferman anthropologist, on practically the same basis, 
put forth the opinion that during the Bronze Age a new people did indeed 
join the original lake-dwellers, but by degrees, not as one great immigration 
subverting the previous order of things. This view Misni’o * thinks is “ greatly 
strengthened by collateral circumstances. No violent disturbance of the 
previous conditions of life is anywhere to be detected.” Munro,* moreover, 
upholds Troyon’s conception of the entrance upon the scene of the people of 
the Iron Age. “With the introduction of iron into general use in Switzer- 
land,” he says, “we have a new people,^w'ho conquered and subjugated the 
lake-dwollers, and gave the death-blow to their systems of lake-villages. 
The owners of these La Tdne [Iron Age] weapons in Switzerland were the 
Helvetians, of Roman fame, who, according to Ciesar, were a branch of the 

g reat Celtic familyr Who these Colts were, is a question which still puzzles 
istorians, philologists, and archmologists.” 

We now come to the question still in dispute among archieologists and 
etlinologists^ as to W'ho were the original lake-men of the Stone Age. Doctor 
Keller believed that these were _ Celts — a view which Munro* opposes. 
“They were part of the'first neolithic inhabitants,” says Munro, “who entered 
the country oy the regions surrounding the Black Sea and the shore of the 
Mediterranean, and spread westward, along the Danube*and its tributaries, 
till they reached the great central lakes. Here they founded that remark- 
able system of lake-vfilages whose ruins and relics are now disinterred, as it 
were, from another or forgotten world.” 

Professor Virchow*! well sums up the whole matter, and emphasises a 

C ’ b brought out hy Troyon.e He says of these ancient peoples of Switzer- 
, that nothing m the physical characteristics of the race gives warrant 
to the assumption that they were of inferior bodily structure. He asserts 
that the skulls of Auvernicr are splendidly developed. He even asserts that 
in cubical capacity of form and anatomical details, they rank on an equality 
with the best skulls of the Aryan race. He holds that it is still an open 
problem whether a single peOTie in this locality passed through the various 
stages of evolution from the Stone to the Iron Age, though he thinks it 
a problem that may yet be solved. It seems, however, to be Sready demon- 
strated that in one and the same distridt a people, or a succession of peoples, 
accomplished this development; and this people, under the generic name of 
lake-dwellers, must ever hold a conspicuous place in the history of human 
evolution." • 
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CONFLICTS WITH HOME; THE HELVETIANS 

The (^onditioii of the tracts between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Jura, 
remains involved in almost entire o^cm-ity till the appearance of the Hel- 
■ vetians, a race of Gallic Celts, whom some unknown accident had guided 
from the borders of the Rhme and the Main to those of the lake of Seneva. 
The toilsome cultivation of these regions, while it left but little time for 
martial enterpris'^ conduced with the pure mountain breezes to fonm a^tout 
and hardy people, which divided itself into four districts, then, as in later 
ages, connected with each othoaby th§ feeble bonds of a federal union. 

It is probable that the Gallo-Celtic iniJaDitants of these regions, bordering 



so closely upon Italy, took part in the great inroads of the Gauls on that 
coimtry. But their first ascertained military enterprise was conducted in 
alliance with the Cimbri and Teutones, who roamed from unknown regions in 
the east and the north, extended their conquests and ravages along the banks 
of the Rhine, and even struck the already powerful Roman commonwealth 
with terror. Wliether few or many Helvetian tribes accompanied that 
expedition, is a point which cannot now be determined. What is evident, 
however, is that each of these tribes had full liberty of waging wars and allying 
itself with foreigners. Thus, thq Tigui-mi, for example, marcBed with the 
Cimbri nearly to the mouths of the Rhone. But when a Roman army, under 
the consul Lucius Cassius, threatened their rear, they suddenly wheeled 
round, apprehensive of being cut off from their homes; and led by their young 
general Diviko, completely defeated the Romans [at Aginnum, now Agen, 
on the Garonn^l07 n.c.]. The consul and his lieutenant Piso were left dead 
on the field. The conquerors only permitted the retreat of the survivors 
after they had given hostages and marehed under the yoke.^ 

[’A olaa of tlie Helyetians, the Toygeni, waa annihilated, lOS B.C., by the Roman armies 
under Marius m the defeat of the Cimbri at Aguae Sestiae ; and a Helvetian clan, the Tigurinl, 
alone escaped the slaughter of the barjjarian invaders by Manus and Catullus at VeroeUl, 
101 B.C.] 
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Long after Diviko’s excin^jion with the northern marauders, recollections 
of the fat pastures and rich domams of l^aul, of which a glimpse had been 
caught in the course of that excursion, fm-nished all who had, and ni^my who 
had not, shared the 'adventure, with ^"theme for the most liighly coloured 
deseiiption. There the vine and olive ripened under a warmer hea-ven, and ■ 
the wfeer’s snows were all but unknown. The effect of these reminiscences 
was enhanced by the accounts brought by travellers from the*left bank of the 
Rhine, -which produced their natural workings on a rude ani simple people — 
a people highly irritable, daring, and self-confident — with whom prudent 
deliberation passed for cowardic^, an^ in whom successful excursions had 
encouraged the propensity to predatory warfare. Their pastoral habits 
adapted them for any wandering enterprise; those distmctions of rank which 
are described as having existed among them marked out a military order. 
A leader of this class* stood forth among the Helvetians irf the person of 
Orgetcyix, a man of rank and amJbitiop. In peace he could* not gratify his 
appetite for absolute power, and therefore built his hopes upon warfare. 
Having secretly gairibd a number of adherents, he came forward in a public 
assembly, and artfully persuaded the people to quit their rocky fastnesses, 
which barely furnished food for themselves and their cattle, and to march 
with him into the fair and fruitful territories of Ganl, where little resistance 
was to be feared from the effeminate inhabitants. It was resolved that they 
should break up and emigrate after the lapse of three years, with their wives 
and families, cattle and possessions. The interval was to be used in making 
the needful preparations. Before the year of the expedition had arrived, 
however, the despotic designs of Orgetorix were discovered; and he was 
reduced to lay violent hands on himself, in order to escape death at the stake.^ 

The resolution of the Helvetians must have been based on deep conviction, 
since it suffered i^o alteration from so ominous an outset. That retreat might 
henceforth cease to be thought of, they burned their habitations and even 
their corn, reserving only three months’ provisions. Moreover, they suc- 
ceeded in persuading severm neighboui’iug tribes to burn their towns and vil- 
lages in like manner, and accompany them. Three hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand souls, of whom ninety-two thousand were able-bodied warriors, are 
•computed to have marched out on this Gallic expedition. Tlie Roman 
province of Gaul was, at the point of time before us, under the government of 
Julius Caesar — already no less eminent as a military leader than he became, 
a few years afterwards, as a statesman. Without granting the passage 
desiied by the Helvetians through his province, he found means to put them 
off, to gain time and collect reinforcements. He followed, vdth his army, 
their march through the lands of the Sequani and .®dui (inhabitants of the 
territory afterwards the Franche-Comt^ and duchy of Burgundy), alleging 
as his reasotts the danger caused to the province under his charge by the 
descent of so warlike and enterprising a people, and the petitions for aid 
addressed to him by the .®dui, who were annoyed by the Helvetian inroad. 
In fact, however, any and every pretext for intervening in the affahs of Gaul 
was welcome to him. He made no demonstration of hostility till the main 
invadmg body had already crossed the Araris (Sa6ne), when, falling on the 
Tigurini, who alone had remained on the left bankj he cut most of them to 
pieces, and dispersed the rest. 

Notwithstanding this unlooked-for catastrophe, the Helvetians did not 
yet renounce the main scope of their enterprise, and made overtm’es to treat 


[* Whether Orgetorix died by murdw or suicldo Is uncertain.] 
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with Csesar. Old Diviko, who did not forget ih recent defeat his former 
superiority, was commissioned for this purpose. No treaty could be brought 
to a conclusion; and Ciesar followed the march of the invaders a fortnight 
longer. At length, after a desperate md long-sustained 'conflict (58 b c.j in 
the neighbhurhood of Bibracte (Autun), the superiority of the Roman arms 
and discipline decided the day against the stubborn course of the Helv®:ians. 
Their strength ahd spirit now completely broken, they subimtted. The 
terms imposed byOiBsar on the vanqui,shed invaders were: to retwrii into 
their desolated country, and rebuild t]jcir wilfully ruined habitations. For 
their unmediate provision, he supplied grain .through the Allobroges (inhabi- 
tants of the territory extending from GenevV tq Grenoble, and from Vienne on 
the Rhone to the Alps in Savoy); and pjon^ised for the future that they 
should live under their own laws, under the specious denomination of allies 
of the Roman p^ple. In order, however, to watch ancl overawe these new 
allies, a fortress was built at Noviodunum (Nyon), near the lake of Geneva. 
Several other garrisons were stationed throughout the country. The Rhac- 
tians [inhabiting the Gnsons] only, screened by their lakes and icebergs, 
might for a moment yet esteem themselves invincible, and form leagues with 
the natural allies of their tribe, who were scattered along the course of the 
Inn, tlixoughout the vales cjf the present Tyrol, and in thaplains later included 
in the circle of Swabia. They pursued a wild and reckless mode of life, 
plundered travellers, or broke suddenly forth in numerous hordes through 
their moimtain passes, and fell by surprise on the neighbouring towns of Italy. 

Even during Cmsar’s Gallic proconsulate, there are traces of the Roman 
arms being turned against the Rhstians; and so soon as Augustus had fii-mly 
secured his dominion over the empire, he endeavoured to confine within 
more narrow bounds, on the southward, a people whose incursions had by 
this time become formidable even to the plains of upper Italy. Soon after- 
wards he sent against the Rhastians his two step-sons — Drusus from Italy, 
Tiberius through Gaul and by the Lake of Constancy. Only after an obstinate 
struggle, renewed with repeated efforts, were these vigorous asserters of their 
country’s independence compelled to bow beneath the universal ‘empire of 
Rome (15 n.c.). A number of their youth were afterwards embodied m the 
legions, and the subject land was occupied by permanent encampments. 

THE EOMjIlN occupation 

We have seen that the Helvetians were at first flattered by the Romans 
with the title of allies — a title of precarious value at any time, and which 
in the present case seems only to have been given till the land should be 
secured in subjection. This is rendered still more evident by the circum- 
stance that an equestrian colony, even in Cresar’s time, had been founded at 
Noviodunum (Colonia Julia Equeskis). Under Augustus, Munatius Plancus 
founded the Colonia Augusta Rauracorum; and the settlement at Vindonissa 
(Windisch) cannot be of much later date. The franchises conceded to these 
settlements, the grants of laud and subsidies which (in order to encomage 
such establishments, and build them up as outworks of the Roman dominion) 
were conferred upon the Roman soldiers and colonists who chose them for a 
permanent residence, prove nothing with regard to the general welfare of the 
country and the condition of its primitive ihhabitants. They, indeed, retained 
in part their simple forms of polity, which soon, however, became merged in 
the central administration; and even so early as the reign of Augustus, 
heavy poll and land taxes, hitherto ftnknown, were introduced in these regions. 
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When the weaker come fn collision with the stronger, one precipitate step 
may easily plimge them into ruin This was experienced by the Helvetians, 
on the occasion of the murder of the pmperor Galba (69 a.d.) — a-a event of 
which the tidings fiither did not immediately reach them, or foamd them 
disinclined to acknowledge Vitellius, the candidate for the pur^e against 
Otho.*'' This pievalept indisposition or ignorance was not at aU corrected by 
the conduct of the twenty-first legion (surnamed rapax) at Vindonissa, which, 
witkt a mpacity suiting its simname, seized the pay set apart by the Helve- 
tians for the garrison of the castle. ,,The latter retaliated by intercepting 
letters between the German and ^paiyionianP armies, and by arresting a cen- 
turion with a company of soldiersr Their general, Crecina, who was marching 
from the Rhine with his unbrilJled bands to meet Otho in Italy, sacked and 
destroyed the bathing-place (now Baden) on the Limmat, which had grown 
during long peace to the importance of a municipal town^ He called out 
reinfsreements from Rhsetia, to fall upon the rear of the native insurgents. 
These, without practice in anns, discipline, or tactics, were, in fact, without 
any of the conditions of success, and found themselves attacked by momit- 
aineers like themselves — Rhietians. Assailed in flank by the legions under 
Ctecina, in rear by the cohorts coming up from Rhaetia, as well as by the 
disciplined youth of Rhietia itself, they sufferedT a severe defeat. Borne 
down by the Thracian cohort, pursued and tracked to every retreat by the 
light German and Rhcetian troops, many thousands were left dead upon the 
field, or made prisoners and afterwards sold for slaves. 

Vidien the news of the lost liattle reached Aventicum,^ amazement and 
distress prevailed. The ambassador .s, who were instantly sent to appease the 
wrath of the conqueror, were received and addressed with harshness by 
Ca3cina. He demanded, first of all, the execution of the principal man in 
the nation, Julivs Alpiiius. referred the people for mercy to the emperor, 
who alone had power to mitigate their well-deserved chastisement ° A story, 
to which Byron gave poetic setting in Chdde Harold, to the effect that Julia 
Alpinula, a daughter of Alpinus, pleaded in vain at the feet of Cascina for her 
father’s life^ has been shown to rest upon the falsification of an inscription.^ 
The Helvetian envoys made their appearance before Vitellius, anxious yet 
' scarce hoping, to avert the last extremities. Audience at length being given, 
the infuriated soldiers brandished weapons of death before their eyes, and 
demanded loudly the total extirpation of a race wliich'had laid presmnptuous 
hands on Roman warriors. Vitellius himself knitted his heavy brows, and 
muttered menaces. The spokesman of the Helvetians, Claudius Cossus, stood 
pale as death before him, made no attempt to excuse the facts, but only depicted 
in the liveliest hues the misery of his country, threw himself at the emperor’s 
feet, and begged so irresistibly that all hearts were affected, and the soldiers 
themselves»took part in supplicating mercy for Helvetia. Thus that coimtry 
was preserved^ by one man; but instead of being, as hitherto, entitled the 
ally of Rome, it was degraded into union with the pro'sdnee of Gaul, 

It, however, remains doubtful whether, even at this period, when the 
whole land was nominally subject to the Romans, a certain measure of free- 
dom, in its wooded and rocky rece-sses at least, might not stiU have continued 
to exist compatibly with a nominal allegiance, perhaps evSn with the pay- 
ment of a tribute. Tlie remains of,Roman settlements, extendmg from the 
Albis to the Bernese Obcrlaud, lead to the inference that a connected line of 

[‘ Now Avenches. This place, the chief city of the Helvetians, flourished greatly under 
the Homans. It is here that the principal remains of the Homan civilization In Switzerland are 
to he found ] 
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garrisons was kept up for security towards the inte'l-ior of the country. Roman 
coins, etc., have been found in the ifitcrior, and even in the higher parts of 
the mounfe-ina. Roman habiliments, planners, and usages became diffused 
■yrroughout^ the country, along with their attendant effeminacy, luxury, and 
moral corruption. The Latin language giadually encroached upon .;jnd in 
some measure superseded that of the country. Even in things of common 
use and in agriculture, many Latin names, which have not been adopted into 
the formed and ixJitured dialects of Germany, are to be met witR afthe 
present day in Switzerland. All genuine nationality was extinguished, 
and the very name of Helvetia disaiipenrnd.* The inhabitants became mere 
subjects. * f 

The government of Nerva, Trajan, Acfiiau, and the two Antonines, in 
almost its whole,duration, may be reckoned among suc^ blessings as provi- 
dence but sparingly vouchsafes to mankind. Human industry penetrated 
the fastnesses of the mountains. The Alfiine cows became an artide of 
commerce; for though the breed was small and poor in flesh, it was capable 
of endurmg labour, and afforded abundance of milk, the Alpine cheeses 
gained at that early period the renown which they retain to this day. Ex- 
periments were undertaken in agricultui'e; and the Falcrnian hills were 
rivalled by the vineyards of Rlnetia. The Helvetians paid peculiar venera- 
tion to the god of wine; and preserved his gifts, not as yet m wine cellars, 
but in wine casks. They worshipped also the sun, by the name of Bclin, 
the invincible god; and his sister Isis, the moon; the sylphs, their guardian 
angels; and the shadowy powers, the dii manes. But the period must soon 
tciTninate in which individual cmalities softened the workings of pure despo- 
tism and military dominion. The inseparable consequences of boundless 
prodigality and consequent rapacity, on the piyt of the rulers, had made 
government a mere impunished system of phmder. Admissicn to the rights 
of Roman citizenship, which under Caracalla became easier than ever, had 
the effect of introducing Roman citizens into all situations hitherto filled by 
natives. Thus the latter came at length to be governed by functionaries, 
who acted upon interests wholty distinct from theirs — a grievance which 
rose to its highest pitch in the reign of Diocletian, who conferred upon the 
higher class of officers powers of proceeding summarily, without calling 
assessors. , 

Cb'istianity, during this period, spread by degrees throughout Helvetia. 
The original announcement of the new faith has been ascribed by the legends 
to a certain Beatus, so early as the first century; in the third century,* to 
Lucius, a Rhretian; at the close of the fourth, to the members of the so-called 
Theban legion. In like manner, the .signatures of bishops or presbyters of 
churches in the Valais, at Geneva, Coire, Aveiiticum, and elsewhere, are handed 
down to us, bearing date from the fourth century These, howSver, are of 
extremely doubtful genuineness. \Vliat is better made out, is that a church 
existed at the close of that century in the Valais. During the fifth, others 
were established in the rest of the above-mentioned places. 

OEE GERMANIC INVASIONS; PRANKISH RULERS 

Meanwhile the Roman power sank lower and lower. Not the misused 
people only, but many men of rank and power, encouraged foreign, in order 
to get rid of domestic, enemies. Under the perpetual minority of the imbecile 
Ai’cadius and Honorius, the emigre, already more than once dissevered, 
became permanently parted into eastern and western. Precisely at this 
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epoch of exhaustion, more numerous swarms of semi-barbarous nomad 
nations set themselves in motion than at any former period, the roughest 
find remotest of which drove the others forwards on the now defenceless 
front™ ! 1 mile from the east the Goths fell upon My, whib 

the Vandals and the Suevi attacked Spain, the Burgundians inarched on the 
uppei Rhine, from the Oder and the Vistula. (409 a p.). Imperial Rome, 
too feeble to repel them, gi-anted them according to fojmer examp es the 
possession of the larger part of the lands which they had devastated; thus 
purchasing their alliance against enemies ygt more formidable 

The Burgundians fixed thefr mshlence (443 a.d ) on both sides of the 
Jura on the lake of Geneva, fne Valais, on the banks of the Rhone and 
the Saone. They had adopt' d 'Christianity on their reception as Roman 
allies — a title whieR, by this time, had completely changed ite import; 
and, instead of future subjugation, augured future mastery. They com- 
bined with large and vigorous outward proportions a character less rude 
than that of some northern nations. In the quality of peaceable guests and 
new allies of the empire, they spared the still remainmg towns and other 
Roman monuments, and perrrntted the former owners to retain their estab- 
lished laws and customs; appropriating, however, to themselves, a third 
of the slaves, two thirds of the cultivated lands, and one half of the forests, 
gardens, and farm buildings. Much obscurity, during this period, rests 
on the history of those regions which are now German Switzerland. It is 
not exactly known how far the first Bmgundian Emphe extended itself 
over the plain of the Aare. Eastward of that stream, and over a great part 
of Germany, the land was overrun’ by the Alamanni. These new-comers, 
embittered towards whatever bore the name of Roman, destroyed the still 
remaining fragments of fovitresses and cities, which, in common with all 
German tribes,' they utterly detested. They did not treat the iriiabitants 
with cruelty, but reduced them to a state of complete servitude. All Roman 
landed property they seized without exception, and only allowed the tenants 
to remain -there in the situation of bondmen, and on the condition of paymg 
them dues. This baibarian torrent overwhelmed the public moriuments and 
, symbols of Christianity. Whatever yet remained of the old culture disap- 
" peared, or, at all events, concealed itself. 

Towards the close of the fifth century, another German race, or rather 
confederacy of tribes, obtained ascendency. These were the Franks, a 
sturdy stem of heathen, whose power was established in Gaul by their leader 
CMoclwig (Clovis. Louis). This chief engaged in hostilities agai^t the 
Alamanni. Tlie nostile nations met in deadly conflict (496 a.d.). The fall 
■of their prince decided the Alamanni to surrender, and transfer then allegiance 
■fco the victorious Inng of the Franks; and Clovis marched along with them 
into their territories. Here, however, hostility towards the Franks and their 
new gods induced many to refuse him obedience. It was not until nine 
years after his victoiy that the body of the tribe was brought to submission. 
Clovis resolved to extirpate a population so unmanageable. Whde he raged 
thus furiously against the Alamanni, his brother-in-law Theodoric, king of 
the Ostrogoths, wrote to remind him that mercy and mpderation better 
became a monarch than vengeance. As Clovis turned a deaf ear to this 
wise and benevolent counsel, many of the conquered Alamanni finally threw 
themselves into the arms of their intercessor. Thus Rhietia became added 
to the dominions of the Ostrogoths; and at length, in the year 500 a.d., 
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south-western or Roman Switzerland belonged; to the Burgundians, northern 
or German Switzerland was shared between the Franks, the Alamanni, and 
the wiHerness — Rhastia was possessed by the Ostro^ths. Tlrese parti- 
tions, however, were destined to have no long dm-ation* Tire first Burgundian 
Empire'owed its final dissolution 534 a.d., in a great degree to the family 
feucls and vices of its princes. The empire of the Qstrogoths verged to its 
fall about the ^ame period. Five successive kings incurred successive losses 
in war and lariS. Dietbert, king of the Franks, took advantage (rf their 
weakness (536 a.d.) to recover the possession of Rhietia. Thenceforward the 
Franks held exclusive rule ovel- the v^oJ,e extent of Rhagtia and Helvetia. 

From this period is derivable, in a gftne?al way, without aiming at impos- 
sible exactness, the distinction of the Frencp and German languages in Switz- 
erland. So far as the dominions of the Alahianni, and since_ their subjection 
those of the German Franks, extended, the present Bwiss dialect of German 
took its rise from the original roots of that language. In the lands about 
the lakes of Geneva and Neuch3,tel, where the power of the Burgundians was 
established, the GaUo-Roman popular dialect kept its ground, from which were 
formed the several Romance dialects; from these, again, the Proven9al; and 
at last the modern French. More obscure in then origin, however obvious in 
their existence, are soifie characteristic varieties in tlie divisions of the race 
itself; for notwithstanding all the mixtures which have hitherto taken place, 
and all local exceptions, a marked dissimilarity existe between them. The 
more roimded contours of the western inhabitants are distinguishable at once 
from the strong features of the eastern. The latter may conjecturally be 
traced to the Alamanni, while the former are more probably iMerited from 
a Frankish stem. 

The Frank kings of the family of Merovjepg were the third exclusive rulers 
of Helvetia. As no fixed laws of succession existed, the* country belonged, 
imder their government, now to one head of the whole Frank dominions, now 
to several princes, amongst whom those domisions were divided, and who 
were no less divided by disputes among themselves. In the year 613 a.d., 
Clotaire II succeeded in uniting the whole empire of the Frames, after long 
internal wars and scenes of violence had taken place. Prosperity was grad- 
ually restored to the wasted lands of Gaul and of Helvetia. On the demise ^f 
Clotaire in 628 A D.,^his son Dagobert ascended the throne. What the father 
had begun, the son successfully continued; and administered his realm with 
vigour, wisdom, and justice. In these times Helvetia, which in earlier days 
had counted twelve towns, four hundred villages, and above 350,000 tehab- 
itants, lay in great part waste and desolate, covered over with morasses and 
forests. Here and there a cluster of rude tenements might be met with, 
around a farm, a fortress, or a monastery. The revival of a country is difficult 
after long disasters; especially when its natural site and qualities af? unfa- 
vourable to the rapid growth "and bloom of civilisation. The recovery of 
Helvetia, therefore, could only advance slowly. It commenced, however, 
under Clotaire and Dagobert. Villages and towns arose in many places; and 
their rise was often favoured by religious foundations. Those of St. Gall, 
Disentis, Zurich, Lucerne, and Romain Motier may he traced to the times of 
which we haVe been treating. The bishops — who, like their clergy, very 
generally lived in wedlock — were elected by the latter and by the people, 
and afterwards confirmed by the king. 

Soon after the time of IGng Dagobert, the Merovingian dynasty began to 
verge towards ruin They gaye over the government altogether mto the 
hands of their prime functionary, the mayor of the palace (major dom'&s); 
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who was also conamander-in-(!!hief of the army. In the year 751 a.d., two 
centuries and a half since the erection of the Merovingian dynasty by Clovis, 
Childerio III was deposed from the thi-one by the assembly of the people at 
Soissons, tlu-ust aside'’into a convent, said succeeded on the throne by the 
mayor of his palace, Pepin the Little, who founded the new Caiiovingian 
dynastyr , 

The Carlovingian dynasty, founded by Pepin, received its* name from his 
son ClwirleB; who not only excelled his father in greatness, brA exalted himself 
high above the mass of his contemporaries. Pepin, with consent of his nobles, 
had, in 768 a d., divided his kingdom bet]f'cen his sons, Charlemagne and Carlo- 
mann; and the early death of th® latter did not leave the former free from 
the suspicion of havuig hastened! ik by poison. Charlemagne, shortly after 
his accession, put an end to the niombard kingdom in upper Italy. He was 
crowned at Home as einperor, by the pope, in the year 800. H 

Helvetia had her share of the provisions made by Charlemagne, with a 
wisdom far beyond hi^ age, for the popular instruction. Among the schools 
which he established or reformed w'as that of Zurich,^ where the fateful 
recollection of his bounty was preserved by an annual celebration, He also 
introduced vine-cultivation into Helvetia; and peopled several districts by 
transporting thither tha conquered Saxons. He occasionally made some stay 
at Zurich, and emdched the cathedral church with his donations. We read, 
moreover, that men from the Thurgau served in his campaigns, whose strength 
and spirit attracted general notice. 

Many common-lands were divided, and converted into arable. In the 
Valais, and even in the neighbourhood qf Zurich, vines were cultivated. The 
inhabitants, formerly scattered, now collected themselves into farms and 
villages, in which commonly ^tood a baronial tower or mansion. Every 
village had a specif,! jurisdiction, under its vogt, or bailiff. The whole district 
assisted in the trial of important cases. The general assembly, which was 
held in the open air, was joined by every one who possessed seven feet of land 
before and behind him. The elders took the first place; the count stated the 
case; and evSry man gave judgment on it, as God had given him understand- 
ing. After the case had been thus debated, the judges, properly so called. 
Stepped into the circle — that is to say, into the middle of a ring formed by 
the rest of the meeting — and that which they declared was received for doom. 
The monasteiy of St. Gall, already wealthy and powerful, distinguished itself 
for science and for discipline. It was not, indeed, an age of native learning; 
nor tiad St. Gall much to boast of in the shape of intellectual productions of 
its inmates or tenantry. Here, however, the books of the fathers and ancient 
historians were read and copied; and many a Latin work, now extensively 
diffused, might have been lost to the modern world but for the toils of these 
obscure monks, inhabiting a coiner of the Thurgau.c 


GEBMAN AND BURGUNDIAN HELVETIA 

In the division of Charlemagne’s empire, the Helvetia of the Alamanni — 
German Helvetia — fell to the share of Ludwig the German, and afterwards 
continued attached to that part of the German empire called the duchy 
of Swabia. Burgundian Helvetia was dependent sometimes on the kingdom 
of Italy, and sometimes on Prance until after the death of Louis le B^gue in 
879) when the monarchy fell into confusion. The kingdom raised by Boson 

F The Institute of Canons and the Karolinum claimed to have heen founded hj Mm.] 
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[Arles, or Cisjurane Burgundy] was parcelled intp three. Rudolf count of wes- 
tern Helvetia, son of Conrad counl^of Paris, and related to the Carlovingian 
dynastyf assembled at St. Maurice, in the Valais, several lords and bishops, 
who crowned him (888) as King Imdolf I of Upper* Burgundy. He was 
‘ acknowledged in western Helvetia, and in the country west of the Jura, ns 
far as the river Saone. Rudolf, after sustaining a wjjr against the "Imperor 
Arnulf, who catne into Helvetia with an army of Germans, w'as induced to 
repair to Regensburg (Ratisbon), where a general diet was heldf in ^whicli 
the affairs of France and Burgundy, were regulated. Upper or Little Bur- 
gundy was acknowledged as ati indeyendent kingdom (890). Rudolf, after 
reigning twenty-four years, was succeeded Ijy his son Rudolf II. 

Meantime German Helvetia, ever since tiie abolition of the ducal dignity 
by Pepin, was governed by missi cameraP [imperial commissioners], who 
resided in Swabia. Two brothers, Erchanger and* Beithold, who were 
entrusted with this ofBce, became jealous* of Solomon, bishop of Constance 
and abbot of St. Gall, and lord of several other conven^ ancl domains. He 
had been a favourite of Arnulf and of Louis IV, the last emperor of the Car- 
lovingian race, who granted him lands from the imperial domains. The two 
brothers took Solomon prisoner, but the bishop’s reputation stood so high 
that the country rose iif his favour; he was released,«and the two commis- 
sioners, being arraigned for sacrilege before a court of Swabian nobles, were 
condemned to death and executed. Burkhardt count of Thurgau was the 
principal instigator of this severe sentence. Soon after, Burkhardt himself 
was made, by the emperor Conrad, with the consent of the nobles of the pro- 
vince (917), duke of Alamannia, called filso duke of Swabia, which government 
included German Helvetia. 

Burkhardt quarrelled with Rudolf U of Burgundy about the frontier dis- 
trict of Aargau; but peace was re-establisheH between tj^em, and Rudolf 
married Burkhardt’ s daughter.^ The river Reuss seems to have marked the 
limits between the two states. Rudolf was then,^alled into Italy by a party 
of lords of that country. Hugo count of Provence, who had expelled Boson’s 
grandson from his little kingdom of Arles, started as rival to Rhdolf for the 
crown of Italy. Rudolf called to his assistance Burkhardt, his father-in- 
law; the old warrior came, but, being over-confident in his contempt for hi3 
Italian enemies, he was killed near Milan. Rudolf then returned to his own 
dominions, which the* emperor Henry I enlarged by part of German Helvetia, 
detached from the dukedom of Alamannia; and for this Rudolf did homage 
to the empire.^*' As a result of the Italian campaign Rudolf gave up hiaopre- 
tensions to Italy, and received in exchange from Hugo, Provence (930). By 
the addition of this country (the old Arles or Cisjurane Burgundy) to Rudolf’s 
possessions (Ujoper or Transjurane Burgundy) the earlier kingdom of Bur- 
gundy was reunited, and the Burgundian power raised to a heiglat thalTtt had 
not reached before. Switzerland, as an important part of this realm, par- 
took of its greatness.® Hugo of Provence died soon afterwards, and the 
Burgundians of both parties were finally expelled from Italy. It appears 
that the Italians had conceived great aversion to the whole nation, on account 
of their excessive eating and drinking, and because the Burgundian voices 
sounded too rhde for Italian ears. 

After the death of Rudolf II, in 9^7, Otto I, emperor of Germany, came 
into Burgundy and took away Conrad, Rudolf’s son, who was still a minor, in 

P This Tvas Bertha, afterwards famous as “good Queen Bertha “ As a marriage poidiion, 
she brought to Burgundy her lands in,Upper Aargau, thus enlarging the kingdom by a con- 
siderable part of Switzerland.] 
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order to have him brought u]<k under his own eyes ™ During the absence of 
Conrad, Bertha, the good queen Bertha, -governed the kingdom. Who has 
not heaid of the humble gracious queen who, mounted on her palfrey, a 
spindle in her hand, w‘ent from castle to castle, from monastery to monastery, _ 
from farm-yard to farm-yard, doing everywhere deeds of piety and chanty? 
One day the queen of«Payerne — for that was her name in the traditions of 
Burgundy — met in the fields near Orbe a young peasant f^oman who was 
spinnmg while she watched her flock. Bertha, well pleasefl, gave a valuable 
present to the girl. On the morrow the ladies of her train all appeared 
before her, each with a distaff imhgr }j.and. '"But the queen smiled at sight 
of them. "Ladies,” she said, “flthe young peasant, like Jacob, came first, 
and she has carried away my bl|(ssmg.” The rule of Queen Bertha and her 
husband Rudolf II was distinguished by the laying of foundijttions for num- 
erous pious and useful institutions, and the building of churches, mon- 
asteriesf, bridges, roads, castles, and hostelries.P Conrad, having become of 
age, was restored by^Otto to his dominions; and the emperor married Con- 
rad’s sister, Adelaide queen of Italy. In Conrad’s reign another irruption took 
place of the Hungri or Madjars, called by some Turci, who had some years 
before overrun Italy and Rhmtia; they afterwards genetrated into Western 
Helvetia. Conrad defeated the Madjars, as well as some bands of Saracens 
who had found their way to the valleys of Jura, by opposing the barbarians 
to each other and deluding each party with the expectation of his assistance 
against the other. WTiile the wandering hostile hordes were fast engaged m 
combat, Conrad fell upon both and destroyed them. After this he reigned 
long and in peace.w* 


SWITZERLAND TORN BT DISSENSIONS IN THE EMPIRE 

Helvetia hoped in vain to enjoy repose beneath the wide-extended wing of 
the German Empire. The ebstmate, protracted, and destructive strife which 
raged between the emperor and the pope, engendered the most violent dis- 
orders even m its mountain recesses. On the demise of Henry III, in 1056, 
the imperial crown descended on the head of his son Henry IV. Under his 
feign, the discord between emperors and popes broke out into open warfare, 
which raged through nearly half a century, and at a l^ter period blazed out 
anew. Hildebrand ascended the papal throne, as Gregory VII (1073). Hav- 
ing contrived to obtain the emperor’s assent to his nomination, though the 
electfcu had already taken place without his concurrence, Gregory at once 
set to work in the accomplishment of his schemes against the secular power. 

Helvetia, at this period, offered no agreeable aspect. Its first and most 
powerful prince, Duke Rudolf of Swabia, along with Berthold of Zahringen, 
duktTSf Cariathia, and many other princes, had revolted from the emperor. 
The country was divided betwixt the parties: Rudolf was ascendant in 
Swabia; the emperor, in Burgundian Helvetia. Through the excommuni- 
cation Ipnched against Henry, Gregory freed from their oaths of allegiance 
all the imperial vassals and subjects Henry's friends became discouraged; 
and events took such a turn that the princes at length threatened to give 
effect to the papal sentence if Henry did not clear himself froifi it within the 
term of _ a year. ^ In this situation the, emperor had no resource left but to 
creep with his wife and children into Italy, in the depth of winter, amidst 
unheard-of difficulties aud dangers, without money, without escort, through 
the mountain passes occupied by Rudolf aiic\.the rest of his enemies. On his 
arrival he was hailed with loud acclamations by his Lombard vassals; and 
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nothing but want of spirit could have induced him to implore remission of 
the sentence, at the price of thfi hardest comditions and the deepest humilia- 
tions? '^Tth rage and revenge ii\his heart] he returned to Germany. Here 
he found Duke Rudolf of Swabia enthion(|d as anli-Caisar. But he found, 
too, a strong party of adherents m the free towns, in the clergy^ who were 
mostly averse to Gregory’s innovations, and amongst all who felt indignation 
over the dishonour done to the German name, and sympathy for their deeply 
humbled emp?ror. Now began a war of extermination, by which ewn a large 
portion of Helvetia was depopulated. The fortune of war declared itself in 
favour of Henry. In a decisive Joattle lit Merseburg, in 1080, Rudolf was 
mortally wounded; and his hand, whicli had been cut off in the combat, 
being shown him, he is said to have repentantly exclaimed, “That is the hand 
which I pladged in swearing fealty to thfe emperojl ” His fall was regarded 
as a judgn&nt of God, and Henry’s adherents gained the ascendency. 

After the fall of Rudolf of Swabia, the anti-Caesar, at Merseburg, -his vacant 
dukedom was bestowed by the victorious Henry IX on his son-in-law Fred- 
erick of Hohenstaufen. Rudolf’s son. Count Berthold of Rheinfelden, con- 
tested in a long war the possession of his father’s domain with its new owner. 
Berthold died in thg year 1090, by which event the rights of the count of 
Rheinfelden were transmitted to his brother-in-lawf, Berthold II of Zahringen. 
The nobles in Ulm recognised the new duke immediately, and tendered him 
the oath of allegiance. Frederick of Hohenstaufen prepared for a renewal 
of the war with fresh vigour; but Berthold well knew that the land was tired 
out by protracted vexations, and he himself preferred a moderate fortune to 
the doubtful issue of warfare. He therefore appeared in the presence of the 
emperor at the diet of Mainz, in 1097, and there surrendered the ducal office 
and dignity into Frederick’s hands, termip. 9 ,ting by this submission the four- 
and-twenty years’ hostility mamtained by his house against Henry IV. As 
a recompense for this renunciation, Henry shared the sometime duchy of 
Swabia or Alamannia between the two candidates; so that Swabia, properly 
so called, was allotted to Frederick, while Helvetia was conferred upon Ber- 
thold, almost in its present extent.^ This arrangement finally separated 
Swabia from Helvetia, and extinguished the very name of Alamannia. Thus 
the land was tranquillised, and thus the beneficent power of the prince’s of 
Zahringen was established m Helvetia. They found the land in a far from 
happy condition. Long and furious warfare had engendered insecurity, 
immorality, distress, and disorder. On the other hand, foundations, pious 
and useful for the times, increased in number, and promoted culturep^hysical 
and moral. The towns, too, acquired more and more importance: on the 
whole, the accession of the dynasty of Zahringen seemed to announce an era 
of more general well-being, 

[-I'T ] "I |Vi£i ViAorl fVia Vi/i.<ioa 




[ 1 Berthold received the office of imperial warden over the town, chapter, and district of 
Zurich, with the title of duke. Tire Zahrmgens later became imperial rectors of Burgundy, 
Conrad III of that house, iu 1137, being granted this dignity hy the emperor Henry V.] 
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changing their places of residepsce at pleasure; so that free and bondsmen 
vied with each other in pressing into the towfis. The latter beeame tree when 
their masters did not claim themyithin thaterm of one year, and jirovef then- 
vassalage by the oath of seven fvitnessesA The burgheis imposed ta>ies on 
themselves. They were obliged lo march no farther m the wars of the duke 
than so thit they might still sleep at home the same night. Every burgher 
must possess a house, as pledge cf his allegiance. In good or* evil fortune 
they stoiKl eiKh for all, and all for each Thus simple were the*laws and cus- 
toms observed by the rising class of burgliers. 

These laws and regulations, incieed* w#re calculated, not for the general 
y • good of a state, but for 

* a single town, and tor 

cloned, if we recollect 

I,, ■ : ‘i',' ^ the necessities and eir- 

- . , ■ « ^ ; cumstanMS of^the_|)e- 

' the general rights 

I * ' urgherwho washeartil/attached 
• . and the knight who cherished 
talB • -irinee and cultivated the virtues 

6 jmP .' ■. were regarded as fulfilling their 

■'>* “1 those times the burgher 

: ^ '• ’ . i ")wn in the light of his fatherland, 

■ ‘ 'ip '" ■ I ■ '’'en knew no state but the court 

I ! ‘ A closer bond between the 

iiidiviLiud.! parts of a commonwealth, the sac- 
‘Z “ ' rifice of private to public interests, respect for 

the rights of others — in a woid, a general 
love of country — was the product of a more 
Swiss Oastlb advanced age. Besides, the nobles and clergy 

. strove with their whole strength to keep down 
the growing power of the citizens. This imposed on them the most vigilant 
regard to their own interests and the most complete union among them- 
selves, so that the' weU-being of others could not be taken into account. 

BerthGld V followed the example of his father in laying the foundations 
of towns; for the dukes of Zahringen governed''on a plan grounded upon, or 
rather prescribed by, the circumstances of the times. They found their power 
menaced by the nobility, and were therefore obliged to seek its humiliation. 
All the nobles of Burgundy revolted from the government of Berthold V, so 
that he was forced to Uve in a state of open warfare with his subjects. The 
duke twice defeated the insurgents.^ *■ 




THE founding op BERN (1191) 


The spirit of the time of city-building is reviyed for us in the story of the 
loundmg of Bern — the city that grew to be the most important of them all 
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— as it was set down from the contemporary chronicles in the Anhalea of 
Michael Stettler, published at JBern in 162(t It reads as follows “ 

Barthold V, the most excellent of his race5 accompanied the emperor Fred- 
erick to Syria and, as he liked notfthewar — 'called the Holy — he betook him- 
self back from Tyre to Europe, overcame tie Burgundians, and dwelt much 
in Little Burgundy, especially in Burgdor;, which in several old, letters he 
calls his capital. He served the empire honourably as rector of Burgundy, 
ruled with might, loved justice, and so dis5iplined the lords of Uie lands sub- 
ject to him that they feared him, and that subjects of the realm had to humble 
themselves and bow down before Iris pov er, as before one who held, next to 
the imperial dignity, the highest r^rk* in ‘German lands The glorious duke 
Berthold’s brave reign, his high honours and great power, at last became 
irksome and displeasmg to certain of the, lords; so much the more, because 
they felt that their hearts could not fashion the means whereby to repress 
and destroy this princely race that had^isen to such a height. On the other 
hand, there were among the nobility of Burgundy and the Oechtland those 
who were well disposed towards the honourable duke^ so that, out of his own 
impulse and at the urging of his close fi lends, he held steadily the purpose to 
build a city able to defend itself, for the checking of his haughty and defiant 
enemies and for the protection of his true-hearted subjects. There could not 
be found in these lands a more comfortable spot, according to the reports of 
his people, of his masters of the hunt, who upon Ins command had viewed all 
suitable places, than at a narrow place, where he had already a good castle 
called Nydeck. This was a peninsula nearly surrounded by the Aare. Because 
of its being by nature well fortified and having at hand the much needed wood 
for building, it was hoped that a rilost desirable site had been chanced upon. 
[This was imperial soil, a fact that from the first brought Bern into direct 
relation to the German Empire.] '' 

When now the noble duke, full of great deeds, had determined to accomplish 
his purpose, he appointed an excellent nobleman, of the family of Bubenberg 
master-builder and executor of the work. Ainid all this happy and praise- 
worthy work of building, Duke Berthold was minded to witness a merry hunt- 
ing in the oak forest wherein the city was to be built. When it befell that the 
first wild beast that came forth to the hunters was a bear, which they, 
according to their wishes, slew and brought to their dear lord, he took it for 
a good omen, and'resolved to call the new city, after the bear (bar), Bern — 
hoping that, as the bear is among all European four-footed beasts the strong- 
est, the most courageous, and the most staunch, likewise the city^of Bern 
might triumph over others that might, within or around her forests and 
boundaries, act wantonly toward her, and that she might bring the unseemly 
lot to fear and obedience. This name of Bern, moreover, fits very well the 
first three letters of Berthold, so that it may be supposed Bern reived its 
name not only from the bean, but also from Berthold its founder. Much of 
the wood needed for building was cut upon the site itself. Not only many 
of the country-folk went willingly into the city, but Duke Berthold, that he 
might defend it from hostile onslaught by means of courageous, strong-fisted 
men, himself settled within it, and with him two powerful, renowned families, 
namely, the Muntzers of Zurich and the Muntzersof Fribourg in the Breisgau. 
Thereupon the lords and the nobihty opposed to him became the more embit- 
tered against his power and princeiy happiness; yea, so that they spared not 
innocent youth, but secretly had poisoned his two young sons, the only hope 
for the preservation of his illustrious race. They were buried at Solothurn, 
in the choir of the church of St. Urs. Afterwards when this choir in the course 
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of rebuilding was moved, their bones, together with those of their mother, 
were found there wrapped in d^baymg black velvet bearing certain insignia. 

In the year 1218, Berthold bf Zahringen, greatly renowned, exchanged 
the temporal for the eternal life. ^ Before Ms death he gave the city of Bern, 
which was very dear to him, to fhe emperor Henry VI and into the pi-otec- 
tion of thf^ Roman Empire. Fr?'m him the city received its first liberties. 
The burghers of Bern beWept with 'hot tears this their illustrious -and benevo- 
lent ruler, as ^ true father of his (stabhshed children, an mtro.ducer of liber- 
ties, worthy of praise and fame, a", planter of peace and unity, and a right, 
honest and true lord. Frederick Hhe Rdman king, the son of Henry VI, 
remembering the kindness of his impierid father toward this new city, granted 
it many royal liberties and rights (12]5).™ 

THE TREE CITIES AND THE EMPIRE r- 

Upon the extinction of the race of Zahringen, which had united a large 
portion of Switzerland iSider one rule, the rectorate of Burgundy reverted to 
the German Emperor and became extinct. Thus, many towns and dynasties 
were rendered immediately dependent on the empire. The towns thereby 
obtained the much coveted degree of independence known as imperial free- 
dom (Reichsfreiheit). Chief among those to profit by this advance toward 
freedom, gaining the proud title of free imperial cities (freie Reichsstadte), 
were Zurich, Bern, and Solothurn. Other portions of Switzerland already 
held similar privileges. The imperial cities now began to loom large in power 
and wealth. Freedom in individual localities made strides that proved sig- 
nificant in the future progress of Swiss nationality. On the other hand, a 
number of lay possessions (among which were those of the counts of Savoy, 
Geneva, Gruyeres, Neuchiitel, LeiTzburg, Habsburg, Rapperschwyl, and Tog- 
genburg) and spiritukl properties (as, for instance, those of the bishops of 
Geneva, Sion, Lausanne, Bale^, Constance, Coire; of the abbots of St. Gall, 
Einsiedeln, and Muri) had acquired considerable independence and power. 
The large estates of the extinct house of Zahringen fell to the already power- 
ful counts of Kyburg, and their possessions came later into the hands of their 
relatives the Habsburgs.o 

In 1273, Rudolf of Habsburg was, by universal consent, elected emperor, 
and the archbishop of Cologne proclaimed on the occasioif that Rudofi was 
“ wise, just, and beloved of Goa and man.” After leading a wild and irreg- 
ular lifejn his youth, Rudolf had later fully retrieved his character. He was, 
in general, a favourite with the towns, who, amidst the troubles of the mter- 
regnum, had felt thankful for the countenance and protection of so powerful 
a chief. Zurich had chosen him to command its militia, on being threatened 
by his p^hbour Ulrich, baron of Regensburg. Rudolf defeated the baron, 
and obliged him to seek forgiveness of the citizens. He was not, however, on 
such friendly terms with the people of Bfile. The misunderstanding origin- 
ated in some disputes he had with the bishop of that city; and an affray which 
occurred soon after widened the rupture. During the carnival of 1273, a 
number of knights and other young noblemen, the friends and dependents 
of Rudolf, repaired to B§,le to enjoy the festivities of that mewy season. 
Some of them behaved rudely to the burghers’ ladies, the husbands and 
fathers of whom rose against the insolerft intruders, and killed several of 
them. The count of Haosburg, on receiving the dismal news, collected troops 
and marched against the city.^ While he was besieging the place, the news 
arrived of his election to the imperial throne. On hearing this, the citizens 
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of B^le came out of their walls, with every mark of respect for the^new 
emperor, and invited him to enter their city with his troops. The past was 
easily forgotten: Rudolf assured fhe citizens af Biile of his friendship, and 
they swore allegiance to him. , t 

• It w^s a time of wonder and rejoicing in Hiilvetia; "the magistrates of the 
towns, the nobles, great and small, all repaired to Brugg, in Aargau^ to con- 
gratulate the ejnperor. Their countrjmian, -the valmnt Rudolf, had been 
raised to the fir§t throne of Europe. RudoK, on his part, notwithstanding 
bis elevation, the multifarious cares it broufAit on him, and the flistance to 
which it removed him from his country, re tamed to the end of his life an 
affectionate regard for his brethren,- tlie pitople of his native valleys. He 
granted Zurich a solemn pledge that that city should never be alienated from 
the empire. This was an important privilege in those times, when the emper- 
ors often gave away to the nobles, for pebuniary oj other considerations, 
lands and towns belonging to the empire, as if they had been their private 
domain, by which means the inhabitiints lost their immunities and prSuleges. 
He secured to Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Soleure the-right of having their 
judges and avoyers taken from among themselves, and of being governed 
by their own municipal laws; and be bestowed on another town (Lucerne) 
similar franchises. These he also extended to Bienne, Aarau, Winterthur, 
Laupen, Diesenhoffen, and other secondary places; “^he moreover protected 
Lausanne and Fribourg against the encroachments of the counts of Savoy, 
asserting in that part of the country the imperial authority, under which he 
restored to their liberties all those who had been free before. He raised the 
bishop of Lausanne and the abbot of Emsiedeln to the rank of princes of the 
empire. He was liberal, but just and’ impartial, as well towards the towns as 
towards the nobles. On their part, the towns and the country at large 
showed their sense of gratitude to him by ^abundant supplies of men and 
money, in the exigencies in which he was often placed. 

The city of Bern formed, unfortunately for both parties, the only excep- 
tion to this good understanding. That city had acquired great importance 
in western Helvetia; it stood constantly in arms against the neighbouring 
nobles. Its fidelity to the empire having excited numerous enemies, it was 
compelled, durmg the interregnum, to place itself under the protection of 
Philip count of Savoy, and to make alliances with Soleure, Fribourg, anil 
other towns. 

Disputes, which were then of frequent occurrence among neighbours, 
brought the count of Kyburg [cousin to Rudolf] to besiege Bern, but his 
attempt was vain. Rudolf himself, in 1288, threatened the city, unde? pre- 
tence of protecting the Jews, whom the Bernese had driven away; but he 
retired without accomplishing anythmg. The same year, the Bernese defeated 
the baron of Weissenburg, took his castle of Wimmis, and destroyed that of 
Jagdberg, taking the knight of Blankenburg prisoner, who was afl^ards 
received as a citizen of Bern. The following year Albert, son of Rudolf, 
known by the name of Albert of Austria, endeavoured to take Bern by sur- 
prise; but being discovered, he was himself attacked by the citizens; and 
after a severe engagement, in which many of the burghers fell, though their 
banner was ^ved by a desperate effort of valour, Albert, struck with regard 
for the bravery of the Bernese, made peace with them.»M 




CHAPTER II 

THE RISE OF THE SWISS CONFEDERATION 

[1391-1403 A.D ] 

It IS speoialVy needful to bear in mind, first, that, till tbe last 
years of the tniiteentb. century, not even the germ of modern 
Switzerland had appeared on the map of Europe ; secondly, that the 
Confederation did not formally become an indMendent power till the 
seventeenth century ; lastly, that, though the tfwlsa name had been m 
common use for ages, It did not become the formal style of the Con- 
federation till the nmeteenth century. It is no less needful to root out 
the notion that the Swiss of the original cantons in any way represent 
the Helvetii of Ciesar. The points to bo borne in mind are ■ that the 
Swiss Confederation is sunply one of many German leagues, which 
was more lasting and becSme more closely united than other German 
leagues , iCiat it gradually split off from the German kingdom , that 
in the course of this process the league and its members obtained a 
large body of Italian i^id Burgundian allies and subjects ; lastly, that 
these allies and subjects have m modern tunes been joined into one 
fedjral body inth the origmal German confederates. — F kebhah.o 

• NATUKE AND MAN IN THE WALDSTATTE 

At the foot and towards the centre of the Alps, which f«rm a sort of natural 
wall between Germany and Italy, there lies on the northern side a deep-sunk 
lake, cut up into several basins, upon which open out thi'ee valleys, separated 
from*ftie another by this sheet of water or by lofty and steep mountains. 
Watered by torrential rivers or by insignificant streamlets, divided at increas- 
ing heights into ever-narrowing valleys, shut in by steep inclmes — above 
whic h mo unt, even to the region of snow, meadows, forests, and rocks — 
theseHmleys Sfford but little space for the cultivation of the soil, and are 
even in this respect unequally favoured. 

The herds are here the principal source of wealth: one finds more shep- 
herds than mechanics and labourers. Cattle-raising, dairying, the chase, 
and fishery furnish the natural resources of these harsh and picturesque 
regions. They cannot be inhabited except by robust peoples, content 
with little, haying simple and rude habits, for everyone must be sufficient to 
MmseE, and in need count on nothing but his own strength. Incessantly 
in combat with nature, to which they must look for everything they hope 
for arid everything they fear, Lhc inhabitants of those secluded places con- 
tract in this struggle a sort of jealous love for all the possessions which they 
644 
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aie obliged unceasingly to defend. That which they have snatched fioni 
floods, avalanches, storms, and abysses, in bohlly risking their lives, tlu'y 
do not iri,tend to see menaced or lessened by the jincroachmcnts of a neighliour 
or by the demands of a master. If necessary^ they yjill make war on ini'u 
as well aa on* the elements. In this combat ag'ainst nature they feel, on the 
one hand, that everything depends on theii/ own efforts and they- perse- 
verance — which renders them self-confident -j- and tliAt, on the other hand, 
everything depen^ls on a supreme divine will , — which i enders themi patient 
and religious. As life in the open air of the Alps and m the fields fortifies 
their bodies, so the uiiiformity,of thetr habitjS gives to their character a sort 
of moral serenity which preserves, iaixl ’h inds down from generation to 
generation, sentiments and tastes who^ long duration is their strength. 
The simplicity and the small amount of variety of their way of living favour 
the spu'it of e^iahty among them, while the small nutnbei of new ideas put 
into circulation in their midst preserves^ them, longer than other jx'ople, 
from the love of innovations. 

Reduced from of old, for all means of conununicartioii with the world, 
to the mountain paths or the difficult navigation of a stormy lake, this sort 
of seclusion has naturally ifiawn them close together among tnemsclves. 
From this spirit of ass®ciation and of mutual aid, which they pos.sess in a 
high degree, accompanied as it is by isolation of the Individual — a natural 
result of the pastoral life — theie develops in each one of them a courageous 
independence. It is thus, by the configuration of the land as well as by the 
habits of the people, that these little valleys seem to have been providentially 
destined to become, in the centre of Europe, the cradle and one of the for- 
tresses of liberty.<i ’ 

ORIGINS OP THE SWISS CONPlftlERATION , 

In various city communities, but above aU, among the apparently insig- 
nificant peasant associations on the Lake of LuceJhe (Lake of the Four Forest 
Cantons), the Habsburg rule had from the beginning met -with peculiar 
difficulties, which set barriers to its perfect sway. There, in the secluded 
Alpine valleys, a vigorous tree had risen, which was spreading its branches 
ever farther, to afford a refuge for popular freedom against the demands of 
princely power. • 

Frequently it has been emphasised in historical delineations that nature 
favoured the development of unique political organisations in the cep^-e of 
the Switzerland of to-day. For centuries, every chstrict touching upim the 
Lake of Lucerne was a separate little world, in which the conditions of public 
and private right shaped themselves in peculiar fashion. All three lands — 
the valley of Uri, bounded by mighty moimtains of rock; the fields of Sfttnvyz, 
spreading out at the foot of the Mythen; and the irregularly branehingHacts 
of XJnterwalden — were, on the other hand, drawn together into closer rela- 
tions by the lake with its numerous indentations. Moreover, by means of 
its western connecting arm they were directed, for communication with the 
outside world, towards neighbouring Lucerne and the level plains lying 
further down? Thus the valleys of the original Switzerland, walled round 
by the High and Middle Alps, were formed into a federative nucleus, to 
which, gradually, new members in the open country joined themselves. It 
is inyoossible to determine with exactness the time in which the districts 
of central Switzerland, remote as they were from the great routes of travel 
of the earlier Middle Ages, were first peopled by their Alamannian inhabitants. 

H. W.— VOL. XVI. ZN 
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Uri ^ 

Uri first emerges into thb light of history. Ludwig the German, July 
21, 853, gave to the Fiaumiiifeter abbey at Zurich, in addition to other royal 
estates,’ the little land of '\5x\‘pagellus Uroniw. We find, in the -ehirteenth 
centui'y, other owners of land\in the valley. It is, moreover, beyond doubt 
that considerable land — especially in the Schachenthal, wlisch branches off 
towai'4 the east — was the personal property of freemen, imd that these free 
farmers, together with the d^iendents of the abbey (GoUeshausleute), of 
Fiaumunster, who were enjo3dnK a mild rule, essentially determined the later 
fortunes of Uri. “ • * 

Uri was a part of the Zmlchgau^ which, since the second half of the ninth 
century, had been separated froija the Thurgau. The people of Framnunster, 
because of the immuilrty that the chapter enjoyed by grant ^f the emperor, 
were subject to the imperial baihwick of Zurich. The jiunsdiction of the 
imperial bailiff probably extended not only to those belonging to the abbey, 
but also to all inhabitants of the valley, however they might differ in station; 
so that, at the time of the Zahringens, the inhabitants of the distnet appeared 
in theii' relation to the bailiff and the empire as a imit, having a common 
set of laws. Still mor,p significant, however, was thh circumstance that the 
population of Uri, from the mouth of the Reuss to the height of SchoUenen, 
constituted — accordmg to the customs of the old Alamannian settlers — an 
association of the mark (MarJcgenossenschaft), which from time to time met 
in common assembly to settle questions concerning the use of the forest and 
pastuie composing ih.e Ahnend, or common land. Thus there gradually 
came to be a “ community of the people of Uri,” and the sense of unity was 
kept alive among the members of the markgenossenschaft. It was, more- 
over, chfficult to jjreveiR then? from taking under consideration, in addition 
to the transactions strictly concerning the common holdings, matters of a 
general nature. These peasants foimd in their economic freedom the germ 
of a movement toward a freer political activity. 

The dukes of Zahringen, in accordance with their known d 3 mastio inten- 
tions, were jn a good way to convert their official relations [as representatives 
fif the empire] with the abbey of Zurich and its dependencies into full terri- 
torial jurisdiction, when with the death of Berthold V, in 1218, everything 
received a different aspect and dnection. King FredeAck II dissolved the 
imperial bailiwick of Zurich, and among other things, expressly reclaimed 
for_ -y^ empire the stewardship of the chapter of Framnunster — an event 
which had a decisive significance for the possessions of the chapter. In Uri, 
the abbey retained only its landed property and revenues, whereas the sov- 
^eignty and judicial rights probably at once went over to the counts of 
Hal:igli*rg, wljo, since the extinction of the Lenzbm-gers, had entered upon the 
^vernment of the landgrafschaft in the southern part of the Zurichgau. 
The Gotteshausleute of Uri thereby virtually lost their immunity, and the 
whole valley was threatened with the danger — made the more imminent 
by the weakening of the imperial authority — of becoming a hereditary 
possession of this race of rulers of the Aargau, then already vigorously 
e^enffing its power on all sides. Just then iSng Henry, the son of Fred- 
erick II, prompted by some cause which cannot now be determined with 
certamty probably the_ influence of former subjects of the abbey, the 
freemen, and the remaining landowners — • declared in a document, made 
tu 26th, 1231, that he took “his faithful, aU the men of 

the valley of Uri (‘ homines in VaUe Uranwte*’) out of the possession of Count 
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Rudolf I of Habsbur^ and brought them directly and inalienably under the 
rule of the empiie. By virtue of this letter, Un was from this time on an 
immediaie dependency of the empire. Ordmarily, the lord of the empire 
dealt directly with a "minister” or Ammann (high batliff), who was chosen 
* from amdng the people of the country. By the side of the old inarkgenos- 
senschaft arose a form of political association ( G&>neinschafO which* as was 
in the nature o5 things and common to the individualizing endeavors of all 
dependencies of -the empire at that time, raiidly took a directioti twwarcls 
independence. The conunimity, rmcjer its immann, levied common taxes 
for the needs of the country, and since the yeJir 1243 bore its own seal, which 
carried as emblem a steer’s head with ?i nijse-ring. In the year 1291 we meet 
with the title Landammann for that of ammann. 

When Rudolf was made king, he recognised without hesitation, in indu- 
bitable and he^’ty terms, the immediate dependence of the people of Uri on 
the empire. In a charter dated January»8th, 1274, he assured his loyal, 
excellent people” that under no circumstances would Ije pledge them or in 
any way alienate them, since he regarded them as special wards of the empire. 
What had been done in 1231 received new force with this new instrument, 
and in the sequel the imperial freedom of the people of Uri was never 
seriously disputed. * • 


Schwyz 

In Schwyz circumstances shaped themselves in quite a different manner, 
up to the tune of King Rudolf of Habfburg. The old nucleus of the land of 
Schwyz included originally only the neighbourhood of the hamlet of Schwyz 
with the Muota Valley. Here, too, non-resident chapteis and lay prmcipal- 
ities held landed property with unfrec tenants. Various* estates beloved 
to the monasteries of Kappel, Muri, Schanis, Engelberg, and Einsiedelu. (Rvo 
larger farms were the property of the counts of Renzburg, and came finally, 
apparently by inheritance, into the hands of the Habsburgs. By far the most 
important part of the land, however, was held by free peasant§, who were 
subject to no kind of territorial jurisdiction. These formed the deciding 
element of the population. The free peasants, as well as the dependents of* 
the spiritual and lay rulers, were in Schwyz also bound together as a markge- 
nossenschaft, by theii* common interest as owners of land in the almeucl; and 
this unity of their economic interests prepared the future equable union of 
the various classes of the people, •- 

The land was subject to the judicial authority of the counts of the Zurich- 
gau — i.e., to the end of the twelfth century, to the Lenzbui’gers — and to 
them, as bailiffs, the Schwyzers had to pay a considerable tax. Thus, the 
same persons here, on the one hand, held territorial rights, while, ImHhe 
other, they represented by their ’office the authority of the empire. In the 
twelfth century, the counts of Lenzburg twice appeared in their capacity as 
land-owners before the imperial court, to bring suit on behalf of their asso- 
ciates of the common mark against the abbot of Eiusiedehi. Eor from early 
times, at least from the days of King Henry II, dated the obstinate quarrel of 
the Schwyzers -^ith the monks, concerning the use of forest-covered boundary 
lands by the sources of the iUp and tjve Sihl, to which both neighbours by 
means of continual clearing had gradually advanced. King Henry V (1114) 
and King Conrad III_ (1144) decided in favour of the monastery; and the 
Lenzburgers, with their associates, had to pay a fine and damages. But the 
Schwyzers seem to have cared liftle for such awards, and without regarding 
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natural boundaries, apparently continued always to keep an eye to the free 
extension of their almend toward the north and northeast. _ _ 

'\^en the power of the Lenzburgers had come to an end, their territorial 
rights in the landgrafschaft fell to the house of Habsbiu’g; Rudolf I, in 1217, 
in his position as count, or as he designated himself, “ by tru& inheritance ^ 
rightful'bailiff and protector oAthe people of Schwyz,” pronomrced a judgment 
in the newly le-openerf quarrel between Schwyz and Einsiedeln. The decision 
was somewhat more favourabld for the Schwyzers than tharprevious awards. 

\ Accordin gly, there must have 

derstanding between the free 
^ peasants and the Habsburgs. 

I p I \Vlien, after the death of 

^ iy J'A Count Rudolf, fifteen years 

Hf , j later, his two sons dnnded 

p j the paternal possessions, the 

■ rt ■. : younger, Rudolf II — the 

r : v' : founder of the Laufenburg 

i. a jr" - line — came into the rights 

' V a' ii- ■" t ■} of tSie landgrafschaft of the 
" *■ '' valley at the southern foot 

iR' j**. . ' J - r of the Mythen. From this 

i" '■ -'I ■ ’iIIm'® ' '■ I’ioae on, the relationship of 

I, • . vAi b .- ^2 the Schwyzers to the holders 

; ’/,• ilyy-. ’'-/'W"' ’ < of the sovereign power be- 

■ •' ' came troubled, so that the 

■ ' '' * country people hit upon the 

' ■ w ■** ' ' ■ thought of following the ex- 

.'A ample of their neighbours in 

completely with- 

' ^ ' * '' ' '' drawing themselves from the 

V * * .• ’‘■’^^0 of Habsburg The un- 

-• / ’ certain attitude which Count 

_ ' t Rudolf assumed toward his 

imperial master when, in 
, * 1239^ {he latter was excom- 

municated, gave them the 
^ CA8TLB or latjsakkb (1840) occasion for a bold 

(Potincled in the tlilrtecntli centnry) gtep_ They Sent meSSengerS 

and letters across the Alps 
to the emperor, who was besieging Faenza — perhaps also sent him a company 
of — and declared that they of their own free will desired to be under the 
government of the realm itself, and to come under the sheltering wings of the 
emmre as free men, who otherwise owed no allegiance. 

Frederick gi-a,nted the wish of “the united men of the valley of Schwyz” 
(“ Universis hominibus vallis in Svntes"), by means of a letter issued in Decem- 
ber, 124p. This, the oldest charter of fieedom of the Waldstatte, extant in 
the original, is still preserved, like a priceless gem, in the public archives of 
Schwyz. The emperor took them under his special protection, and gave them 
the assurance that at no time should they be alienated or withdrawn from 
the authority of the empire. We must not, however, rate the significance 
of this document too highly. For, at bottom, the emperor did not employ a 
binding form, and was careful not to express explicitly the exemption of the 
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valley of Schwyz from the landgrafschaft. He found, moreover, the less 
cause to give definite form to the new arrangement of immediate jurisdiction 
by the eenpirc by means of a bailiff, as Count Rudolf, in the succeeding years, 
beginning with 1242, again openly took the emperor's part _ Thus the charter 

“ remained' at Erst ineffective for the Schwyzers When, lelying upon the char- 
ter, they rose in revolt, they failed to obtain aid from the emperoA They 
were obliged again to swear allegiance to Count Rudftlf, and to bind them- 
selves thereafter ito lemain quietly under his rule, and to hold nediher^to the 
emperor Frederick nor to any other luler in opposition to Rudolf. 

'Soon thereafter began the genoraf woilil-moving struggle between empire 
and papacy. Its traces may be folldw(?d even to the shores of the Lake of 
Lucerne. When Count Rudolf 11 of Hafesbiiig, after the formal pronuncia- 
tion of the papal anathema and the deposal pf Fiedoiick II at the council of 
Lyons (1245),rwent over into the papal camp, the Sc’hwyzers took up arms 
against the ruler they had but jiist,acknpwledgcd They formed ijliances 
with the people of Untcrwalden and the citizens of Lucerne; the first league 
of confederates of which we have knowledge falls into^hese years ^ 

Strife must have raged violently for a time in the valleys; and if tradition 
— particularly for its story of the good aicher Tell — had fixed upon these 
events, it would not haVe been so easy to gainsay it. Count Rudolf, in the 
midst of the contest, received an order from Pope Innocent IV, in which the 
provost of Olenberg, in Sundgau, was directed to set a term for the lebelhous 
people of Schwyz and Sarnen in which to renounce Frederick, to unite with 
the church and dutifully to acknowledge the rule of the count. If this did 
not have any effect, he was to declare them and the people of Lucerne — 
probably acting in common with them’ — under sentence of excommunication, 
and subject them to the penalty of the interdict. Concerning the course of 
the struggle all information is wanting Th? change of nprsonnel, however, 
which occurred in the years 1249 and 1250, by the deaths of Count Rudolf 
II and the emperor Frederick, prevented in any nase the continuatioir of the 
revolution in Schwyz and the connnumties allied with her. The Gliibellinc 
league on the borders of the Lake of Lucerne fell apart; the sons of Rudolf 
again attained to a free exercise of their power, probably in Schwyz as well 
as in Unterwalden. The attempt at insm-rection had totally failed, and ther» 
could be the less hope, at this time, of a realisation of the endeavours of Schwyz 
to secure freedom a/the rights of the Habsburgs, in this period of decline in 
the power of the empire, were continually taking firmer root. 

'These were the years of the rise of Count Rudolf III — the neplvvw of 
Rudolf II and the representative of the elder line of the house of Habsburg — 
when, favoured by fortmiate happenings of all sorts, he knew with a character- 
istic wariness how to enlarge his lands as well as his powers of jurisdiction. 
When, in 1273, the personal estates of his cousin Eberhard vpn Hapbi%irg- 
Laufenburg, located in the Waldstatte, came into his possession by purchase, 
the rights of jurisdiction as landgraf, which the house of Habsburg claimed in 
Schwyz, probably went over to him. With the elevation of Rudolf to the 
German imperial throne things took an unexpected turn for the Schwyzers. 
To be sure, they could not dare to believe that the new king would confiim 
their charter »f freedom, as it was directed against Habsburg, and at least 
questionable as to its essential rightfulness and formal binding power. 'Tliey 
were affected, on the other hand. By the declaration that he would not 
recognise the grants of Frederick II, datmg from a time when he was under 

[‘ The doeument itself is lacking. The proofs of the existence of the league have been 
put together by Segesser.] • 
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sentence of excommunication. At the same time, their situation did not 
prove itself so unfavourable as might have been feared from, the well-known 
dynastic policy of Rudolf. For, however effectively the Habsburgers ebserved 
the interests of theii* hause in all directions, it cannot be said that they worked 
systematically toward restricting the rights of the free peasant iomtaiunities. * 
In regal'd to the execution of justice, Rudolf granted the Schwyzers notable 
concessions He gavff them the assiuance that they would ‘have to appear 
beforejio judges except himself, his sons, or the judge of tlss valley; and, in 
a letter dated February 19th, 1291, he granted them the privilege that no serf 
should be permitted to act as judge over tham. 

It was under this generally mifd fule that the inborn impulse toward 
independent action again came to -the front in Schwyz, and that the local 
government — if that term may die used of this early period — had an oppor- 
tunity to develop info more definite form. Of the old quarrel with the 
monastery of Einsiedeln we, indeed, hear nothing in this period. On the 
other hand, a new feud arose with the convent founded in 1262 at Steinen 
It is during this very quarrel with the nuns of Steinen. in 1276, that the 
Schwyzers first appear as a community (universitas). Six years later, they 
mcl^ their own seal, which by its inscription gave expression to their political 

We find at first two judges f AmviannerJ, then four, whom Rudolf 
appointed out of the leading families, and in the selection of whom, it appears 
he took mto_ consideration the fom- component elements of the country — 
the_ community of the free people, the two independent principalities and 
Steinen winch recently had become an element. At the end of Rudolf’s 
reign these officials were replaced by a single landammann, as representative 
of the royal Habsburg rule Thus the king himself, probably in the interests 

an easier admyustration, prepared the complete unity of the country. 
He couict not foresee that, in this strengthening of the communal fomidation 
m the valley of Schwyz, h§ was creating for the people a new and strong 
support. ® 

Unterwalden 


t The development of public affairs in Unterwalden had been less uniform 
than m _Uri and m Schwyz. This first named district — which, indeed, did 
not receive its name as a whoIe tiU the fourteenth century — exceedingly 
fertile in its lower portioi^, was divided by natm-e into two parts; the basins 
of th'- Sarner and the Engelberger Aa; Obwalden and Nidwalden. The 
property rights here, which since the times of the Carlovingians had been 
much sought after, received value because of the adaptation of the land to 
dairying, as well as to agricultme. They were held 
Ha^burgs, by the lower nobility, by the 
relpous houses of Engelberg, Murbach, Lue'erne, Muri, Munster in Aargau, 
famers, personally free, and living scattered in the valleys. 
W ^’dended landholding houses here made the uniting of the 

S difficult than was the case in the 

Sw,) ^ Waljtatte The administration of the landgrafschaft, as in 
I SlT T u H^^bsbnrg - that is, ffter the death 

nnAA+i ^ ^ yoTOger line of Habsbui-g-Laufenburg ~ until, in 1273 

Ta purchase already noted, it went to Rudolf the king 

aad fallen the wardenship of the religious houses’ 
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Already in the middle of the thirteenth century, when the Ghibelline 
movement had extended to the valleys about the Lake of Lucerne, the free 
people (sf Unterwalden seem to have constituted themselves a community, 
which, cither from •the beginning or later seems to hfwc united in itself also 
’ those of 'thf? people in the neighbourhood of Sarncn who cherished similar 
ambitions, co far as we are able to determine, however, this community 
still lacked the> royal privileges which its neighbour^ had already won for 
themselves. » « ^ 


THE EVEBfeASTING LEA,GUB (1291 AD.) 

Such were the circumstances existing^ in the three lands toward the close 
of the reign of Rudolf. In Unterwalden, buj^ weak germs of a growth toward 
freedom had l|(een developed. Uri enjoyed the secure?*positioii of a territory 
exempted from the power of the counts, an^ directly dependent on th€Sj,empire. 
The Schwyzers, indeed, lacked the formal acknowledgment of their imperial 
freedom, which had been promised half a century earlier"or the hope of which, 
at least, had been given them But, as a matter of fact, they stood in direct 
communication with the head of the German Empire; their community had 
a uniform organisation* and had won weighty privileges with reference to 
the administration of justice. With prudent employment of external events, 
they now aimed to establish the permanence of these gains and, if possible, to 
increase them. Frorn the Schwyzers, who at all time evinced a keen eye for 
the political changes in the German Empire, doubtless came the impulse for 
an enduring union of the communities about the Lake of Lucerne. 

Hardly had news of the death of ’King Rudolf spread in the Waldstatte, 
when the country people {LandleuteJ, in view of the uncertain conditions 
which now arose, made common cause. On]y*seventeen 4gtys after the death 
of the king, that is, on August 1st, 1291, “ the men of the valley of Uri, the 
association of the valley of Schwyz, and the co{Qmunity of the men of the 
forest of the lower valley ”(f.e. Unterwalden), in view of the difficult times 
and for the purpose of a better defence of their interests, mad© an everlast- 
ing league (ewigen Bund). The three lands promised in good faith to stand by 
one another, with help, counsel, and favour, with body and possessions, t® 
their full power, inside and outside of the valleys, against all hostile attacks 
and insults. To this* they swore, renewing, as they expressed thennselves, the 
Antigua Confosderatio confirmed by oath. They added the reservation that 
everyone, according to his rank, should serve and obey his lord, in a j*roper 
manner. They affirmed, however, by common council and unanimous con- 
sent, that they would accept no judge in their valleys who had bought his 
office, or who was not an innabitant or a native of the valleys. But if there 
should arise a dispute among the confederates the more sensible amoftg-^em 
should come together and settle the quarrel accordmg to their judgment; 
and if one side should then be unwilling to acquiesce in the decision, the 
remaining confederates should give aid to the other party to the dispute. 

The three communities, moreover, included in the covenant provisions 
for the punishment of _ various crimes and common regulations as to the 
preservation df order in the country. “ These regulations for the common 
welfare and safety,” they concluded, “shall with God’s help endure forever, 
and in evidence of this determination, there lias been prepared, at the wish 
of those herein afore-mentioned, a document strengthened with the seals of 
the communities and valleys herein jiamed.” The venerable covenant — the 
oldest document of the Swiss Cbnfederation — is still preserved in Schwyz.e 
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The Earliest l^eague 

Quite recently, Prof. H. Bresslau has brought to light fresh facts»bearing 
upon the earliest league of the forest districts, which Ifad been placed by 
most historians in the period 1246-1250 .« His essay shows most tonfclusively, 
by a cartful examination of surviving documents, that the Antiqua Confce- 
’ dei^atio mentioned in the League of 

1291 cannot posably reler to the 
events of 1245 et seq., for the simple 
leasSn that at that time Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden took 
different sides in the great strife be- 
tween pope and emperor — Schwyz 
and Obwalden supp^ting the em- 
peror, while Uri and Nidwalden 
stood by the pope. It is further 
shown that the Antiqua Confceder- 
aho was not formed against the 
Habsburgs, but was simply an ordi- 
nary agreement to preserve peace 
and quiet in that particular district, 
having probably been made during 
the interregnum in the empire 
(1254-1273); and that it is possible 
in the existing text of the League 
of 1291 to distinguish the main 
features of the old league, as well as 
the additions made in 1291./ 

THE WALDSTATTE UNDER ALBERT 
OE AUSTRIA 

The first permanent alliance be- 
came the basis of the Confedera- 
tion This w^ not a revolutionary 
step, for it was not directed against 
the emperor and the empire. Like 
other contemporaneous leagues this 
one had no other object than to se- 
cure to the confederates, by means 
of their own united efforts, the 
protueffon which the imperial power could not give them. In this instance 
the members of the league were not, as was” the case in Italy and Germany, 
wealthy cities, but simple rustics, who recognised clearly their political inter- 
ests, and had the courage to defend them. The league was made “ forever,” 
and it has maintained itself without a break. While the leagues of the cities 
were dissolved in the course of time, the Swiss Confederation strengthened 
itself against d.anger, and acquired an irresistible power, befote which went 
down the house of Habsburg and all itg proud nobility vanishing as the stars 
vanish at sunrise. 

Convinced that their strongest support was to be found in a union with 
their fellows, the Waldstiitte joined the League of Zurich against Habsburg. 
The house of Habsburg had acquired through Rudolf the arch-duchy of 
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Austria, which from that time on became the main support of Habsbiirg’s 
power. The head of the house of Austna-Habsburg was at that time Albert, 
the son* of Rudolf. When Adolf of Nassau was elected anti-kmg, all the 
enemies of Habsburg embraced his cause, and war brcjke out. But the men 
of Zurich, Who had marched against the Austrian town of Winterthur, were 
completely defeated (April, 1292); their city was besieged by Alljeit, and 
forced to surrender.? Old chronicles relate that the defeat was caused by a 
ruse of the Auskian leader, who approached the men of Zuricli, under the 
banner of their allies, as though bringing aid, and then suddenly f§!l upon 
them; and that Albert was fmally ihduccd to make peace by seeing in the 
market place of the city, as he approajehed,’ large bands of warriois in armour 
The warriors weie women and girls accoutred as nien.“ The league against 
Habsburg was thus for the time being dissolved, and Lucerne and the Wald- 
statte were a^so compelled to give up the’ struggle.-^ But liberty was not 
vanquished. The rural community ,ol S.phwyz protested apinst the injus- 
tice which exempted the convents from taxation. King Adolf confimied to 
Uri and Schwyz their imperial liberties. In the wesU, the Austrian cause 
received a check by the victory of the Bernese at Dornbiihl, in 1298. When, 
however. King Albert had defeated his rival, and lemaiiied sole ruler, he did 
not recognise the franchises of the Waldstatte and of Beiii, but set himself 
to reestabhsh the Austrian power m eastern and ’central Switzerland by 
means of the Habsburg- Austrian management. The Habsburgs weie once 
moie menacing the independence of the Waldstatte when Albert was assassi- 
nated, 111 1308, at Brugg, by a discontented noble — his nephew, John of 
Austria g 

In the last half-century, the writing of Swiss history has undergone a 
revolution with reference to the treatment of events having to do with the 
origin of the Confederation. We have now -yeached the period to which the 
older historians assigned the familiar story of William Tell, “ the friend of 
freedom,” the oath on the Rutli, and the expulsion of the Austrian bailiffs. 
The following is the narrative of the great Swiss historian, Johann von 
Muller, which won for these events general acceptation as auth^tic history.® 


The Tradition of the Bailiffs 

The death of Adolf in battle (1298) caused fear to spread throughout the 
mountains among all those who had held to King Adolf’s party. Representa- 
tives of the Waldstatte sadly and thoughtfully returned home from Strasburg, 
where the king had replied to their request to have their liberties confirmed, 
by saying that “ he intended soon to propose to them a change in their con- 
dition.” Albert desired to unite all the dominions of his house. Tl^e limita- 
tions of the royal prerogative <in Germany and the country c'ommuniHes in 
Austria and Styria incited him to dislike the liberties of the people as 
obstructions to his power 

Thus he came to send to the Waldstatte the loids Von Ochsenstein and 
Von Lichtenberg, with a message to the effect that they would do well for 
themselves aad their descendants if they would put themselves under the 
perpetual shelter of the royal house; that the king would like to have them 
as his dear children; and that, havlhg heard what brave men they were he 
would like to lead them to victory, and make them wealthy with booty and 
knighthood and feudal estates. 'To this the nobles and free men and all the 
people of the Waldstatte replisd that they loved the condition of their lore- 
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fathers, and wished to remain therein. They prayed the king to confirm it, as 
his father had done. Thereupon they sent Werner, Freiherr von Attmghau* 
sen — who, hke his forefathers, was Landammann of the men of Uri -*;• to the 
royal court to ask for, confirmation of their liberties arfd for a bailiff with 
power over hfe and death. But the king, who was carrying on’war against 
the electors, was ill to speak to. The affairs of the imperial bailiwick he turned 
over to the officials, wiiom he had on his private estates at ^otenburg and 
Lucerne. In order that their obedience to Austrian oflicials might not become 
a fixecTduty, the people now sent again to the king to ask for an imperial 
bailiff. King Albert gave them Herrmann Gessler von Brunek and Beringer 
von Landenberg (Beringer had slioWn loverbearing manners even at court). 
He gave the Wddstatte bailiffs whom they must of necessity hate; especiall^y 
when these, because of poverty or greed, and emboldened by the kmg’s evi- 
dent displeasure, followed the usual oppressive ways of suc3, magistrates. 
These imperial bailiffs, because thev haid no castle of their own, or because 
they wS'e ordered by the king to do so, decided to live in the Waldstatte: 
Landenberg, in Unte?walden near Sarnen, while Gessler built a Zmnghof 
(manor of coercion) near Altorf m Uri. 

In accordance with its conservative customs, there are among such a peo- 
ple many families of ancient repute that remain lon^ in the management of 
communal affairs. In Schwyz, Werner Stauffacher was much respected, as 
his father, Budolf, had been an honoured leader of the people, and as he 
himself was a farmer rich in land and well-intentioned. In such men the 
country people put their trust; they know them; they have Icnown their 
fathers and their untarnished ancient loyalty. The people live in many ham- 
lets, of which the houses for the rnost pttrt, as among the old Germans, stand 
alone on meadows, on lovely hills, and by springs. They have certain 
implanted principles handed clcfwn from the old days; if strangers object to 
them, they become* suspicious, and hold the more strongly to the teaching of 
their fathers. They hate ewry thing that is new, for, in the monotonous life 
of the shepherds, every day is like the same day of preceding and succeeding 
years. They, are sparing of speech, but remember a thing always. In their 
lonely huts they have much leisure for quiet thought. They exchange ideas 
\jhen, on holiclays, the people come down from the mountains to meet 
together in church. The observers of the rustic will find to this day, in 
Schwyz, a people proud of freedom; in the land of Untefwalden, a pious old- 
fashioned folk; and also in Uri, a very true-hearted people, full of the senti- 
me nt of confederacy. 

When the imperial bailiffs punished every delinquent with exceeding long 
imprisonment, m dark towers and at a distance from the country, and when 
the duties upon imports into the neighbourmg hereditary lands of Austria 
were raised, and export often was entirely forbidden, the country people 
sent*To the king. When the younker of Wolfenscbiessen, in Unterwalden, so 
departed from the convictions of his nearest relatives that he became the 
king’s castellan (Burgvogt) at Rozberg, honest men feared yet greater treason 
to the country from the indiscretion of ambitious youth. All the people 
of the Confederation — who in orderly times were of a just and quiet mind, 
who were accustomed, without fear or much vexation or trouble, to live their 
days by their cattle m contented cheerfulness, and habituated from of old to 
find favour and esteem with the emperor^ — grew sad of heart, Despite exces- 
sive punishments, there had so far existed an appearance of justice; to explain 
the taxes, it was believed that necessity sj^lone was forcing the king to extor- 
tionate measures. Faith was still rife that fee cherished the people of the 
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Confederation, and thought highly of them. But, because undeserving peo- 
ple who are thrust into unaccustomed prominence always show insolence 
towards those who are not much inferior, there was, in the words and manners 
of the bailiffs, an Offensive boasting of their power and a haughty contempt 

• for the peojJle. They called the old honourable families “ peasant nobility.” 
As Gessler was riding through Steinen, past Stauffacher’s house, and saw 
that it was built of well-hewn wood, according to th^ style of a rich fanner, 
with many windsws, painted with names and mottoes, roomy and gjgaming, 
he said, in the presence of Stauffacher, “ Is it to be borne that peasail^ should 
live so finely ?’’ When Landunberg* fined, a man in the Melchthal, in Unter- 
walden, a pair of good oxen, his sengin^ remarked, “ The peasants probably 
can draw the plough themselves.” • 

At Schwanau, on the Lake of Lowers, in Schwyz, there lived a burgvogt 
who seduced j^lie daughter of a man of Art.^ The bui^vogt was slain by the 
brothers of the girl. One morning, ^is WJplfenschiess [buigvogt at gpzberg] 
came forth from Engelberg, he saw upon a flowery meadow a beautiful woman. 
When he had, by questioning her, discovered that her husband, Conrad von 
Baumgarten, was away from home, he ordered that a bath be prepared for 
him, and tried many acts whereby her honour was imperilled. At last, 
under the pretence of §;oing to divest herself of her jlothes, she sought her 
husband, by whom Wolfenschiess was killed. Before Baumgarten was dis- 
covered, or the killing of the burgvogt could be avenged, Margareta Herlobig, 
the wife of Stauffacher, was thinking with disquiet how this violent man 
[Gessler] envied her her house. She talked it over with her husband, and 
persuaded him to provide against the threatening disaster. Werner Stauf- 
facher crossed the lake to the land of Uri, to his friend Walther Purst of Atting- 
hausen, a rich farmer. With the latter he found secreted a young man of 
courage and good sense, who was said by Walther to b^from Melchthal in 
Unterwalden. His name was Erni (Arnold) von der Halden, and he was related 
to his host. For some trifling act of Erni’s, I^andenberg had fined him a 
yoke of fine oxen; and his father had much lamented the loss. Then the 
bailiffs’ servant had said that, if the peasants would eat brea^ they might 
draw the plough themselves. This had made Erni’s blood boil, and he had 
broken one of the servant’s fingers with his stick — which was the cause of 
his hiding here. In the mean time, the bailiff had had the eyes of Erni’s 
father put out. ' 

In talking of this, the three men voiced their common grief that justice 
was being more and more trodden under foot; and Walther testifies that 
the much experienced master of Attinghausen had said that the innovations 
were becoming unbearable. They well believed that resistance would bring 
cruel revenge upon the Waldstatte, but they were one in the sentiment that it 
were better to endure death than an unjust yoke. With th^e thou^^its, 
they decided that each .should sound his friends and relatives. 

The Oath on the Riitli 

That they might see one another in safety, they picked out the Eiitli, a 
grassy mead \?pon a height in a lonely region near the Lake of Lucerne, not 
far from the boundary between Unterwalden and Uri (on the spot where the 
Mythenstein stands solitary). There they often took counsel together, in 
the stillness of night, concerning the liberation of the people, and brought 
news to one another as to how they progressed in preparing for this deed. 
Thither came Furst and Erni vtin der Halden of Melchthal by lonely paths: 
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Stauffacher in his boat, and from Unterwalden, the son of Stauffacher’s sis- 
ter the squire of Rudenz. From various hamlets, they brought friends to 
the Rutli. There, without fear, one entrusted to another his thoughts. The 
more dangerous the d«ed, the more firmly were their heaf ts bound together. 

On the night of Wednesday before St. Martin’s Day, 1307, Filrst* Von der 
Halden,'>“and Stauffacher each brought to this spot ten honourable men of 
his land, men who hiftl honestly opened their hearts to all* three of them. 
When ^eae three-and-thirty stout-hearted men, full of tha consciousness of 
their i^iited freedom and everlasting^ bond of brotherhood, and united by 
the dangers of the times, were gathered on theddutli, they feared neither King 
Albert nor the might of Austria Th this night they gave one another their 
hands, and made a pledge to the ettect that in these matters none of them 
would undertake anything upon his own judgment; none would forsake the 
others, they would in this friendship live and die; each would, “^pon common 
counseJ„.,so uphold the innocent peqple his own valley in their ancient rights 
that all the Confederate people forever might have the benefit of this friend- 
ship; they would nof^alienate from the counts of Habsburg the smallest part 
of all their estates, their rights, or their own people; the bailiffs, their reti- 
nue, their servants and soldiery, should not lose a drop of blood; but the 
freedom which they h^ received from their forefathers they would preserve 
and hand down to their descendants. 

When all were firmly resolved upon this, and each looked at his friend 
with a resolute countenance and held him fast with a loyal hand-clasp, know- 
ing that upon their good or ill foitune would probably depend the fate of all 
those that were to come after them, Walther Furst, Werner Stauffacher, and 
Erni von der Halden of Melchtlial raised their hands toward heaven, and 
took an oath in the name of God — God who has brought forth emperors and 
peasants from the .game stem, aiid gifted all with inalienable human rights — 
manfully to preserve this fieedom together. When the thirty heard this, 
each of them also raised lj,is hand and took the oath in the name of God 
and the saints. As to the manner of fulfilling their purpose, all were united. 
Then each went to his cottage, kept quiet, and looked after the wintering of 
his cattle. 

William Tell 

It now happened that the bailiff Herrmann Gessler was shot dead by 
William Tell — a man from Uri, of the hamlet Burglen — the son-in-law of 
Waltlrer Furst. He was one of those bound by the oath. The bailiff, because 
of a tyrant’s natural suspicions, or because of a warning of disturbances to 
come, undertook to discover those who bore his rule the least patiently. A hat 
was to represent the dignity of the duke, and the friends of freedom were to be 
f orc^sd to offe? obeisance to that though they would not obey the ruler himself. 

A youth. Tell, a friend of freedom, scoriSed to bow before the meaning- 
less symbol, the hat; and as a result he was compelled to shoot an apple from 
the head of his son. After this feat, the feehng that God was with mm took 
possession of Tell; and he confessed that had he failed in the enterprise, he 
would have avenged his son. The bailiff, fearmg Tell’s relatives and friends, 
did not dare to keep him prisoner in Uri for this, but carried him across the 
Lake of Lucerne (thus violating the rights of the people, which forbade 
imprisonment outside of the country). When they had got just beyond the 
Ruth, the Pohn,‘ with its peculiar force, suddenly broke forth from the gorges 

[‘ A storm of tho'iiUpB ] 
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of the Gotthard. The narrow lake tossed its angry waves higli, the depth 
roared, and the mountains reverberated with the clamour. In this great 
danger of death, Gessler, filled with proper apprehension, ordeied that the 
fetters be removed from William Tell, a strong and mighty man, whom he 

’ knew to tie An excellent oarsman. They rowed m fear past the dreaded rocky 
cliffs, and came as far as the Axenberg, to the right as one is leaving^ri. At 
this spot, Tell grasped his cross-bow and, leaping, gaftied a flat rock, whence 
he climbed the njiountain side. The boat rebounded from the shore. Tell 
fled through the land of Schwyz. The bailiff, too, escaped the »f)«im; but 
when he had landed near KisesiiaclJt, he_^fell in a pass, shot down by the 
arrows of Tell. Herrmann Gessler nieftliis end befoie the hour determined 
upon for the liberation of the country, the righteous anger of a free man. 

In the first hour of the year 1308 a youth from Unterwalden, of the num- 
ber of those ^rho had sworn to undertake flie liberation of the Waldstatte, 
was by a domestic in the castle of Ro,^berg drawn up with a rope to li^ room. 
In the ditch of the castle twenty friends of the lad were waiting, and were 
drawn up by him with this rope over the wall. _The*young men took the 
commander of the place, his people, and four knights prisoners, took pos- 
session of the gate, and remained quiet. Early in the day, when the bailiff 
Landenberg, in Sarnen,” was going down from the castle to mass, he was met 
by twenty men from Unterwalden with calves, goats, lambs, chickens, and 
rabbits, for a New Year’s gift, in accoi dance with ancient custom in the moun- 
tains and the neighbouring lands. The bailiff, pleased by the presents, let the 
peasants bring them into the castle. When the twenty were within the gate, 
one of them blew his horn; and upon this signal each of them took from his 
bosom an iron, and stuck it upon his long pointed stick. Fi'om the alder- 
bushes thirty of their fellows ran, through the water, to the castle, and 
together they took the inmates prisoners. Then they mg.de a signal, where- 
upon the whole country of Unterwalden came together from all the hamlets, 
in a united movement for the preservation of liberty. From alp to alp trav- 
elled the signals agreed upon. Then the men ot the Uri took the Zwinghof. 
Then Stauffacher and all the people of Schwyz met at the Lake of Lowerz. 
There they soon got possession of the castle of Schwanau. Upon the Lake of 
Lucerne the hastening messengers met one another, bringing their good tiding^. 

On this day, when the blind father in Melchthal was again glad of his life, 
and the wife in Allellen was happy over the home-coming of her husband ; 
when Walther Furst openly honoured his son-in-law, and, in Steinen, Stauf- 
facher’s wife kept open house for all who were with him on the Rutli,and at 
Lowerz, not a arop of blood was shed, and no lord was robbed of a single 
right, in the first moment of the feeling of freedom regained, after the cas- 
tles had been broken. When Landenberg, fleeing from the church through 
the fields, from Sarmen toward Alpnach, was overtaken, he was cwnpgJJed, 
like the others from the castles, to take a solemn oath that he would not 
again come into the Waldstatte. He returned to the king. The Swiss people, 
on the following Sunday, met together, and confirmed by oath the ancient 
Everlasting League.^ 


Critical Survey of the Tradition - 

A literature has sprung up out of ‘the controversy over the authenticity of 
the preceding narrative. The following sketch represents in brief the con- 
ception of the whole matter which is general among historians of the present 
day.« 
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the remembrance of the glorious events of the liberation lived diiniig 
centuries m the memory of the people, and, for want of chroniclers, was 
handed down from generation to generation. In this way, facts W'Bre mis- 
represented, and little" by little, the eoume of events waS reported rather as 
the people imagined it to have been than according to the trfie nature of 
things. fcBy degrees it was forgotten that Swiss freedom was a gradual_ devel- 
opment, rising by successive stages upon the groundwork ef the primitive 
legal condition of the Swiss people — just as the cities had acquired, step by 
step, their rights and franchises. The 











step, their rights and franchises. The 
varioiB revolts against the house of 
tHabsburg (1245-1273 and 1291- 
1316) were fused in the recollections 
of the people into a single sudden 
revolution; and, in ofider to justify 
.this revolution, it was referred to a 
time when the character of thestrug- 
c’r T-.-- th't of a defence of sacred 
1 : '• t an impious despotism. 

’1 ■ • 1 - . don of the people then 

■ 1 .r. .■ il I 'rticular episodes, suited 

!■> I o' . e events of that strug- 
g’o. ■ • '. ‘id them in the local le« 
i • . ' : 1 • I milar accounts, gathered 

• :| or abroad — whatever 

still remamed of the 
most distantly re- 
lated recollections— 
^ were fastened on to 

. the exploits piop- 

\ - erly belonging to 

*' . the struggle for free- 

" dom. Thus the 
_ quarrels of the peas- 

"'i.-'.'i;!'",-' the lords 

^ ■ of Kussnacht and 

"the assassination of 
one of them were 
' joined to events that 

nad occurred in the 
Waldstatte. The 
story of Tell’s shoot- 
a ing of the apple from 

’ his son’s head is to 


be found in Spanish, 

Norwegian, English, and Indo-Germanic legends. It goes back to times much 
more remote than that of the Song of Tell, of 1474. Legend does not trouble 
itself about dates, and mixes events remote and of different ages, just as the 
poem of the Nibelungen puts into the same scene Attila and Theodoric, and 
combines in a single story popular tales whose origins are widely different. 
The historians of the fifteenth century (Justinger, 1420; Hammerlin, 1450; the 
Chronick of the White Book, of Obwalden [Sarnen], in 1470; the Chronicle of 
L-uceme, by Melchior Russ, 1482; Etterliu of Lucerne, in 1507) have embel- 
lished tli6 facts, and have added to them unaitthentic informationj several of 
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them, indeed, have not hesitated to change the documents in order to prove 
the truth of their narratives. Nevertheless, there remained differences among 
the tiadktions, and even contradictory versions. The narratives are not even 
in accord among themselves, either as to the dates of the events or as to their 

• causes aad the persons who played a role m them. Wdiile some of them 
(Hammerlin is among these) grant a general rising, provoked by theit^^ranny 
of the bailiffs, others attribute the deliverance of theSvffiss solely to the action 
of Tell (the Song Tell, in 1474, and the Chionicle of Russ), or, they 

represent Tell as one of the three confederates (Drama of Uri, in iSfl). 

The historian iEgidius Tsctudi,^ bf Glarus (1505-1572), endeavoured to 
do away with all these differences. jObedient to an aident patriotism, he 
wished, by a brilhant and thrilling composition, to set the glory of the Con- 
federation in a bright light. He treated the history of the foundation of the 
league with p^’fect freedom, like an epic poSm, a rorfltince, or as G. Meyer 
von Kronau says, “ like a historical p^intii^, whose heroic figures thejpiiiinter 
groups in such a way as to obtain the desired effect.” He placed the insur- 
rection in the period that seemed to him most suitable (in 1307 and 1308, 
immediately before the death of Albert), and has given the dates to a day, 
although even the most ancient authors had not detei mined them. He has 
added new names (amohg others the Christian name, of Herrmann and the 
designation “of Bruneck” to Gessler’s name; Walthcr Furst, Beringer von 
Landenberg; Conrad Baumgarten, Arnold an der Halden, Wolfenschiess, 
etc.). He sought to reconcile the contradictions of the first chronicleis, and 
has well arranged all the effects of his dramatic subjects. Thus were produced 
little by little the stirring recitals of the taking of the oath on the Riitli, of 
the expulsion of the bailiffs, and the 4tory of Tell, of Gessler, and of Stauf- 
facher, which Johann von Muller, by his History of Smtzerlavd, and Schiller, 
by his beautiful drama Wilhelm Tell, have rendered so popplar that they are 
still the common property of all the world. 

But when J. Eutych Kopp, professor at Lucejne, in 1835 published the 
documents bearing on the birth of the Confederation, the inaccuracies of 
those naiTatives were plainly seen. It was thus proved that »the enfran- 
chisement took place httle by httle, by the securing and confirmation of 
imperial charters, that the Everlasting League was formed in 1291, that the-* 
Gesslers and the Landenbergers never had anything to do with the Wald- 
statte, etc. These dbcuments show, above all, that the destruction of the 
strongholds of the vassals of Habsburg could have occurred only in the 
middle of the thirteenth century (1247-1252). The most ancient accounts 
(Justinger), moreover, agree with this. 

It appears, at any rate, from the documents, that tradition has faithfully 
preserved certain isolated recollections, and that it has accurately outlined the 
role played by the family of Stauffaeher as landammaun of Sehwyz findjiy 
Werner of Attinghausen as the^bead of Uri. Since Kopp, historians no 
longer confine themselves to denying the traditions, but go on to explain 
their origin (as Vischer and Meyer von Kronau) and to disentangle truth 
from error.s 


' Evidence for the Tradition; Its Signifimnce 

_ The last word, apparently, has not' yet been said concerning the authen- 
ticity of the traditional narrative of the struggle of the people of the Wald- 
statte against the Austrian bailiffs.. Thus, for instance, a recent paper of 
[’ “ The Plutareli and the Herodotus of Swiss history.” — Billiet.] 
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Dr. Th. von Liebenau holds out some promise of leliabilitatiou as history to 
certain portions of the so-called legendary account “ Doctor Liebenau has 
shown that, m 1283, the emperor Rudolf of Habsburg gave the flight of 
receiving the tolls fon escort over the St. Gotthaid Pass to his sons, the 
dukes of Austria The levying of these tolls gave rise to various, disputes - 
betweei>the men of Uri and the bailiffs of the dulces of Austria; and by 1319 
(if not already in 1309) the claim to levy them was silently -given up. But 
these f^tsrshow (what could not hitherto be proved), that, {it the time where 
legend i^cs the rising of Uri, Tell’s exploit, etc., the dukes of Austria really 
had disputes with Uii./ . ^ r 

Ever wider will spread the circle's ojf those who have become accustomed 
to the conception that the stoiy of -the origin of the Confederation, in its old 
customary form, is internally devoid of support as a means to the understand- 
ing of historic facts, as it contradicts truth, and is therefore rrj) longer to be 
includrg^ history of the country. ^ The Tell episode they will completely 
shut out, and in regard to the rest — the tradition of the league of the Rutli — 
they will have to adfiiit that it is now no longer possible to extract from it its 
historic kernel, the recollection of events occurring about 1247. But they 
will console themselves with the thought that not all these beautiful legends 
are to be cast aside, as,.the idle invention of the learn'ed, as has been proposed 
in recent times; but that, on the contrary, in them has been preserved a 
priceless memento of the plastic tradition, of the poetic activities of several 
generations of the Swiss people. 

But incomparably greater will be their gratification on realizing that, 
instead of legends, attractive, to be sure, yet having theii’ beginnings veiled 
in mist, history has provided them a picture of the founders of the Swiss 
Confederation — a picture as beautiful as ever a people could desire of the 
originators of it^ government. Unshaken steadfastness in persevering 
towards the aim once selected, courage that suffered no abatement in spite of 
numerous disappointment^ clear understanding of the necessary unification 
of the elements of politicanife — until then unequally distributed — wisdom 
that chose an alternation in the use of prudent moderation and active reso- 
luteness: these are the characteristics that brought into unity the country 
rpeople of Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwaldcn. The existence of these things is 
taught us by the original documents, on which is built up the earliest liistory 
of the Swiss leagues. Such a gain for history undoubfedly much outweighs 
the too great emphasis laid upon the solitary whirring of a death-dealing 
bowTptring.^ 

HENRY VII AND THE FOREST DISTRICTS 

We have spoken of the murder, on May 1st, 1308, of King Albert by his 
nephew, John of Austria, and fellow-conspirators. After an inteiTegnum 
of seven months Count Henry of Luxemburg was elected Albert’s successor. 
Although the latter, directly after his election and again after his coronation, 
had promised the dukes of Austria to grant them all the feudal rights which 
they or then ancestors had possessed under the kings Rudolf, Adolf, and 
Albert, and to protect them against all attacks; he nevertheless assumed 
a hostile attitude toward the dukes, probably incited thereto by the arch- 
bishop Peter of Mainz, the most iiTeconcilable enemy of Austria. Almost a 
whole year had passed since his accession, before he visited the lands of the 
upper Rhine and the lake of Geneva; and he still delayed to grant their 
enfeoffment and pronounce the ban of t^e law against the murderers of their 
father and king. «> 
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The inhabitants of the forest districts, who never lost sight of the general 
relations of the empire, endeavoured to utilize for themselves this disposition 
of the kiiffe, and sent ambassadors to him at Constance. With open contemjit 
for the solemn pronlise repeatedly given by him to tlfe dukes, Henry VII, 
*on June 31-d, *1309, confirmed to the inhabitants of Uri and also of ^hwyz 
the charter of freedom given by Frederick II and King Adolf in 1®50 and 
1297, thus acknowledging them immediate states of the empire. He went 
even further than'*this, and as if Unterwalden had always been m*t]^ game 
position as Un and Schwyz, he tieateji it, too, as an immediate stfixe of the 
empire. At the same time thinking granted to all three countries, though 
on conditions, the privilege of not b'lin^ liable to be brought before any 
secular court outside their owm valleys, ’with the e.vception of the king’s 
supreme court. The king appointed as governor and guardian Count Werner 
of Homburg, vwio, however, w'as recalled befdre a yeaFhad expired. After 
this, no special governor was appointed fcr the forest distiicts, ap^h-they 
were probably subject to the governor of the countries south of the Rhine, 
Count Rudolf of Habsbui’g Laufenburg, and afterwards Eberhard of Biirglen. 
The inhabitants of Schwyz had, for the third time, reached the goal they 
had striven for with sujh admirable perseverance dmnug two generations, 
and had a better prospect than ever of maintaining tli«ir connection with the 
empire; the people of Uri, though probably not without anxiety about their 
political freedom when the Habsbiu'gs should be in a position to establish 
their sovereignty all around, had been firm allies of Schwyz for many years; 
the inhabitants of Unterwalden, who until now perhaps had not stood in close 
connection with the people of Schwyz, and had not signed the league with 
Zurich in 1291, were forced, in their own inteiest, to unite themselves closely 
with the other valley states, as then they could expect help from the king 
against Austria should the need arise * • 

However justifiable were the complaints of the dukes at the infringement 
of their rights — for the king had destroyed their ^ower not only in Schwyz, 
but also in Unterwalden — they were not in a position at the time even to 
di’eam of restoring their prestige by force of arms. Occupied wnth bringing 
the king’s murderers to justice, they were glad not to be attacked by the 
inhabitants of the forest districts and them governor, Werner of Homburg. •• 
Even whm they hac^ become completely reconciled with the king, and had 
avenged in blood the mui’der of their king and father, they employed no 
violent measures against the vaUeys, but sought to be reinstated in their 
rights by the king himscK. By tneir faithful service, and particulariy by 
the brilliant bravery of Duke Leopold — who accompanied the king to Rome, 
and distinguished himself in the dangerous rising of the Milanese against 
the Germans, on the 12th of Februaiy, 1311 — their relations with Henry 
VII became much more friendly. At last Leopold was able, in the,camp before 
Brescia, on the 15th of June, to’petition the king to reinstate him and his 
brothei-s in the possession of the property and rights which were their due in 
Alsace, and in the valleys of Schwyz and Uri. The king who, as he explained, 
was not fully acquainted with the rights which he and the empire had there, 
appointed the noble Eberhard of Burglen to make a full inquiry into the 
matter, while Leopold mode Count Frederick of Loggenfcuig his representa- 
tive. The king promised, after official examination, to restore to the dukes 
all the goods and rights which they and their ancestors from time immemorial 
had held by hereditary right, and in the quiet possession of which King 
Rudolf had been count, and King Albert duke, by virtue of inheritance or 
purchase. • 
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The hopes of the dukes to recover possession of their lands and rights by 
lawful means, without recourse to arms, 'were not fulfilled, however. Henry 
was too much engaged in Italian affairs, and was in too great ne5d of men 
there, to think of allowing Eberhard of Biiiglcn to return home in order to^ 
exarrjne into the legal rights and relations of the forest distric'ts. ' The Aus- 
trian d’Ukes, therefore, applied to Henry’s son. King Jolm of Bohemia — the 
imperial administrat'^ir in Germany — who promised thenr, on the 25th of 
July, to try to induce the emperor to fulfil the premises made before 
BresciafAiy Candlemas, the next yeaj; and, in default of this, to take pro- 
ceedings mmself, as imperial administratof, for their fulfilment. At the 
same time, he promised to assist ,?h«n with two hundred men should they 
find that any command of his was disobeyed in Swabia. 

But, before the matter had proceeded any farther on tins path, fraught 
with danger to the freedom of t&e forest districts, death carriechoff the emperor, 
on Awgust 24th, 1313, and the condition of things was essentially changed.”* 


THE ATTACK ON THE ABBEY OE EINSIEDELN 

At the time of the^election to the German tlirone, in 1314, the Schwyzers 
found the tme favourable for renewing their old-time quarrel with the great 
abbey of Einsiedeln, of which Frederick the Handsome of Habsburg was the 
hereditary “ advocate ’ ’ or patron A midnight raid made on the abbey by the 
Schwyzers, January 6th, 1314, had serious consequences, Rudolf von Radegg,« 
“the school-master” — a monk of the abbey and himself a captive of the 
mountaineers — gives us a vivid thohgh probably much prejudiced picture 
of the Schwyzers of that day, in an account of the affair in his curious Latin 
poem Oapella Ermitam. 

“There is a nation that is no nation,” he begins, “men who cannot be 
called men, but wild bea«ts. This nation inhabits a valley called Schwyz, 
and is hardened in evil unto damnation, for God himself has given it up. 
It is perverse, bad — worse, worst. It is spared in order that it may here- 
after suffer heaped-up ills. It carries on wild wars — ever thirsty for blood 
' — turns from the good, and cherishes all that is bad. It abuses the people, 
and does much harm to the brothers of the abbey. .It has torn from the 
brothers by force of arms many a lucrative piece of land belonging to this 
house of God. But the abbot, although not warlike, has yet withstood them. 
He summons them, then excommunicates them, and hurls at them the 
lightning of his curse. Finally he interdicts them; but no judgment, no 
interdict, terrifies them so that they give that which they have stolen in 
tithes to the Lord. Thus, the abbot trusts in his right, and they in their 
ww.pofls. . 

“All believers are celebrating the feast 'of Epiphany, and are praying to 
the Lord for enduring peace. These people, however, scorn the holy day; 
they are busy plotting evil deeds. The sun goes down, but the other heavenly 
orbs are shining. At midnight, these people approach us and occupy the 
ways leading to the house. The warder in the tower strikes his bell, and 
this sound tells the* sheep that the wolves are at hand. TBe whole swarm 
quickly surrounds the building, in qjrder that none of us may flee away. 
Slumber leaves us — fear penetrates us to the marrow and shakes our limbs — 
our bones_ tremble — our souls are thrilled, and we shudder — ■ none knows 
where he is, or what to do. _With tottrering steps, stunned by fear, we run 
from the chambers. Meanwhile, the wolf IJreaks into the sheep-fold. Great 
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crowds press towards us and stornf the house. They demand no keys to the 
chambeJig, cells, and sleeping rooms, but tear open the doors without keys. 
No lock, no door, is strong enough to withstand thorn; no bolt avails. A 
loud and crashing din is heard: they open the chests and closets — the^earch 
through our secret possessions. Om* books, clothing, and beds tifey take 
away, as well a? other things that are useful. They Scatter eveiything we 
have collected wliich is of the slightest use, and break things ift^r their 
feet. ^ 

“ With great beams and anes thejf dare, to splinter the doors of the holy 
temple. They drag away tapestries, ^ carpets and sacred garments. They 
take the gilded cabinets of relics, stuadeS with jewels, and the candlesticks. 
They rob the temple of all 'adornment. They tear the doors of the holy 
altar from thq^'hinges; the bones of the sairfts that had been put to rest in 
peace, and which all the faithful reveipnce,^they dare to touch with tljak sin- 
ful hands, and to tear from their rest; they scatter the relics in the aisles. 
With burning torches, the mob presses into the tower *that has received us 
in our flight. The monks in the tower are made captive, and the invaders 
ransack the building from cellar to roof. Pulling fugitive, trembling monks 
out of dark corners, anti laughing at their terrors, l^iey drag them to the 
village. Arrived there, the prisoners are brought before the landammann, 
and are jeered at by the women. ‘ Zounds,’ the latter say, ‘ these are they 
whose fine quibbles unjustly make us guilty and take away our food from 
us. Let them now find out themselves how hunger like ours feels, so that 
just punishment may fall upon the guilty.’ ” 

After eleven weeks of captivity, the monks were released. This good 
fortune they owed to letters from the friends of the abbey, the counts of 
Toggenbmg and Habsburg. ’These missives "were couched in remarkably 
humble terms, considering the relations of those concerned. A special assem- 
bly of the Landsgemeinm took action upon thejn, March 2nd, 1314. A 
semblance of reconciliation, however, failed to remove the cause of friction. 
'The abbot had the mountaineers excommunicated, and Frederick placed them 
under the ban of the empire. 

Meanwhile, the dispute for the German throne was again in progress, • 
The people of the Waldsthtte opposed Rudolf, the Habsburg candidate, and 
sided with Louis, the Shoice of the majority of the electors. At their request 
he at once removed the ban. Determined to reduce the Waldstatte moun- 
taineers to submission, Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Rudolf,»pre- 
pared to invade the comitry with arms. How he fared is best told in the 
words of a contemporary, who was in part an eye-witness — the chronicler 
Joannes Vitoduranus (John of Winterthur) — with which we proceed;® 


A CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OP THE BATTLE OP MORGARTEN 

At this time — in the year of our Lord 1315 — the peasants who dwelt 
in the valleys called Schwyz, and were walled in on all sides by mountains 
reaching nearly* to the skies, trusting in their strong usountain bulwarks, 
refused the obedience, the taxes, and accustomed services which they owed 
to Duke Leopold, and armed to resist him. This the duke would not let pass. 
In great anger he collected, about St. Martin’s day, from his subject towns 
and such other neighbouring ones as gave him aid, an army — about twenty 
thousand fighting men, ’twas said — to battle against those mountaineers 
that had risen against him, and to plunder and subjugate them. In the 
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army Duke Leopold had the strongest,' most select, most battle-seasoned, 
and most fearless knighthood. The men of his ai'iny, single of soul, then 
came together in tha purpose of thoroughly subduing' and humbhng these 
peasPijts, who were surrounded with mountains instead of u-alls' So assured* 
were ^y of their victory and of capturing, robbing, and plundoi ing that 
land that they carriea with them ropes and cables by means of which to lead 
away tlmfr booty in laige and small cattle. ». 

Whi?^the Schwyzers heard of this, they fell into great fear, and fortified 
all the weaker places of the lanchwheie tlicroi might possibly bo an approach, 
with walls and ditches and in othg'- ryays, as best they could, and they com- 
mended themselves to God with prayers, fastings, and processions, and occu- 
pied the mountain heights. The whole people cried with great earnestness 
to the Lord, calling 'upon Hiifi that He might not permit tFkeir cattle to be 
giveft^ip for booty; their womep, fot distribution among the enemy; their 
villages, to destruction; and their honour and virtue, to suffer stain. And, 
on account of their "refractoriness, they sought with all then powder for mercy 
and peace through the count of 'Toggenbuig — an excellent man, who offered 
hunself as intermediary between the parties _ Though he strove long and 
faithfully to fmiher^the interests of both sides, he accomplished nothing 
with Duke Leopolcl; because, altogether too incensed and flaming with too 
great a rage, the latter would not accept the humble conditions proposed to 
him through the count of Toggenburg, but wished only to crush the Schwyzers 
and to annihilate them, together with their possessions. 

When the Schwyzers heard this, they were seized with fear and trembling. 
They therefore took up their weapohs of war, and stationed themselves in 
those places where there was a narrow pass and where the way led between 
cliffsj and there,they waitedT day and night. Now, Duke Leopold with his 
warriors sought to make an entrance into the land by a pass between a moim- 
tain and a lake called th(i,lake of Ageri, but was prevented by the steepness 
and height of the mountains. Nearly all the noble horsemen, burning with 
eagerness and in the hope of adventure to come had placed themselves in 
the front ranks; yet they had not the ability, nor was it possible, to ride up 
the mountains for the foot soldiers could hardly gain a firm foothold there. 
The Schwyzers, however, knew beforehand, by warning from the count of Tog- 
genburg, that they would be attacked on that side, aifd knew the checks and 
obstacles that the enemy would meet with because of the difficulty of access 
to Aeir country. They therefore charge, valorous and strong of heart, from 
their hiding places down upon their enemies, and catch them like fish enclosed 
in the net, cutting them to pieces with no resistance. They had, indeed, on 
their feet climbing irons, by means of which they could easUy walk on the 
steepest mfnmtain side, and keep their footing; whereas the enemy, and the 
horses of the enemy, could in no way find a foothold. The SchvT-zers, more- 
over, had in their hands certain terrible instruments of death — halberds, 
with_ which they cut through the most strongly armed opponent, and hacked 
him in pieces. There was no battle, but, because of the reasons cited, only a 
butchering of Duke Leopold’s men — like that of a herd driven to the shambles 
■ by these moun1«,in people. They spared none, nor did they trouble them- 
selves to take any prisoners, but struck dead every one, without distinction, 
dhose, however, who were not kille"d by them, were drowned in the lake, 
through which they sought to escape the hands of the Schwyzers, hoping that 
^ ^S^t be able to swim across, ^me of the foot soldiers, indeed, when 
they heard how cruelly their .fighters were struck down by the Sch-v^zers, 
threw themselves, bereft of i;heir senses by the fear of so terrible a death, into 
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the lake, and preferred ’di owning themselves in the depths of the waters to 
falling into the hands of enemies so dreadful. 

It is,reported that, in this slaughter, fifteen hundred men fell by the edge 
of the sword, besidps those who were drowned in the lake. Because of the 
, knighthopd .that was lost there, the Imighthood of *the surrounding lands 
was for a long time but thinly scattered; for almost all who were^^ights, 
or others of the nobility accustomed to arms from th^ir youth up, fierished. 
Those, howevei^, who had taken other roads for the conquest of the comitry 
escaped the blooS-thirsty enemy; for, when they heard that theVtbers had 
been cut down so terribly by the foe, they forsook everything mid fled to 
save their lives. Out of every city, castle; and little town, several men were 
kiUed. And, therefore, everywhere tBe voice of joy and of mirth was sdenced, 
and only the sound of weoping and laVnentation was heard. Out of the 
little town of Winterthur, however, none werp lost — e^ccept a single burgher, 
who had separated himself from the others, and, to his harm, joined the 
nobles — the others all returned home with sound bodies and aU theuf b'&long- 
ings safe. Among these came also Duke Leopold, v^io seemed half dead 
with overmastering grief. This did I see with my own eyes; for I, — at that 
time a school boy — with no little joy, ran out before the gate with other 
and older school boys to giect my father. 

It was for good cause, indeed, that the countenance of Duke Leopold 
appeared sad and troubled; for he had lost almost the entire heart and 
flower of his army. This happened while his brother Frederick was in Austi ia, 
in the year of our Lord 1315, seventeen days from the calends of December 
[15th November], on the day of Sb. Otmar [IGth November]. When the 
battle was over, the Schwyzeis stripped the slain and the drowned of their 
weapons, robbed them also of their other possessions, and enriched them- 
selves with arms and money, deciding to maljp that day, because of the God- 
given victory, a yearly feast and holiday, forever • 

THE THREE STATES ARB FURTHER STRENGTHENED 

This great victory of the Confederates had decisive conseijuences. Not 
only did it deliver the three states from Austrian domination, but it also 
strengthened the old alliance. Drawn together more closely by the commoli 
danger, the three sie,tes renewed the League of 1291, at Brunnen, December 
9th, 1315, The imity of the confederate lands was again solemnly affirmed; 
no individual land was to accept a master or undertake negotiations or 
treaties, except by the consent of all; whoever should attack or betf^y any 
one of the states should be outlawed and incur the enAity of aU. The fol- 
lowing year, Louis confirmed the charters of the Waldstatte. 

In 1310, Austria made a truce with the Waldstatte, which, while it assuied 
her of her rents from her landed properties, annulled all her rights'bf s^Jver- 
eignty. In spite of the rude shock which the battle of Morgarten had given 
to the power of Austria, she could not resist the temptation to round off her 
domains into one compact principality, by the fifll possession of the Wald- 
statte. In 1313, she had brought into subjection the Kyburgs and their 
landgrafschafi of Burgundy, and, in the west, was seeking military forces and 
support to begin a new war. But the Burgundian to^s of Fribourg, Bern, 
Solothurn, Morat, and Biemie united against the duke. Leopold determined 
to subdue them by force, and besieged (Solothurn) in 1318.? The old chroni- 
cles quaintly relate the story of a deed of knightly generosity that was done 
there. We give the version of pne^af the earliest of these accounts ;» 
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In the year 1318, the duke of Austria had a great war with the people 
of Solothurn. He besieged the town with a large force, and lay in camp there 
ten weeks Above the town of Solothuim, the enemy also made a* bridge 
over the Aare, so that they might hem in the town on all sides. Now, the 
people of Bern had sent them four hundied men, who behaved very .bravely, 
and derl^yiyed the enemy’s works, their throwing machines, and their shelters. 
Then a gieat rain pourpd over the land in floods; and the enemy were afraid 
that the mighty water would bieak their bridge and carry i1^ away._ A great 
many of.k^^m therelore went to look after the bridge, and to make it heavier, 
so that the water should not carry it away. ,.Now, while there were many 
of them on the bridge, the mighty "W^ter came with such a rush that it broke 
down the budge, and the enemy fell into the water and clung fast to trees 
and pieces of wood wherever they’ could. Nobody could help them, and 
they wore driven towards the tpwn biidge. The people in golothm-n saw 
what was happening to their enemies, and they commanded airtheir soldiers 
to do them no hurt, either in body or ili goods; and they at once got large 
boats and helped then’ enemies to escape, and sent them back to the duke. 
When the duke saw that he could do nothing, he was persuaded to depart, 
and went against Born P 

Thus failed the designs formed against the Waldstatte. These, on the 
other hand, improved -fee opportunity to strengthen their defences, alljnng 
themselves with others who shared their sentiments, while the house of 
Austria was occupied with other conflicts and suffered reverses in other 
countries. The common danger brought clo-scr to them the Burgundian 
cities, especially Bern and Thun. They made a particular effort to gain 
over the neighbom- whose hostile policy, had been most troublesome to thorn, 
and whose friendship was an uigent necessity. This neighbom- was Lucerne, 
the toM’ii which, already at the-time of the fiist rising against I-Iab.sburg, in 
1250, had formed an alliance with them. Tlieir commercial relations and 
neighboui ing position rendered their interests the same Menaced by Aus- 
tria also, Lucerne was the more disposed to renew its alliance with the Wald- 
sthtte.ff 

The city o'f Lucerne, which, since 1291, had become subject to the dukes 
of Austria, felt all the inconvenience of being m a state of war with its iinme- 
olate neighbours of the Waldstatte. Tire great thoroughfare to Italy tlrrough 
the St. Gotthard was now stopped, and the trade of Lucerne suffered mater- 
ially from the obstruction; its fairs were deserted, its lands exposed to the 
incursions of the Swiss and Bernese, and its biu’ghers obliged to be under 
mms nfght and day for the defence of their walls. Yet the duke of Austria, 
instead of endeavouring to make some compensation to the people for these 
hardships, aggravated their distre.ss by imposing fresh duties on them to carry 
on the 1 ,™'. At last the burghers of Lucerne, weary of these undeserved 
calamities, made a truce with their Swiss neighbours without consulting the 
duke. Although the noblemen in the town and neighbourhood Avere still in 
their hearts attaclied to the Austrian power, the citizens for their own safety 
concluded, in 1332, a pei’petual alliance with the Waldstatte, and were 
admitted as a fourth canton into their confederation, on the same terms as 
the others. It was stip^ated that in case any difference should farise between 
the first three caiitoiisTBucerue should side witli the majority. 

Frederick of Austria had died in 1330, •■and by his death peace was restored 
to tlic empire. But his .successor, the duke Albert II, was not of a temper to 
give up lamely the pos-sessions of his house in Helvetia. The nobles of 
Aavgau armed in his name against Lucerne, and surrounded the to-wu; but 
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the citizens, reinforced by their new allies of Schwyz, defeated them. Tire 
Austrian party attempted next to gam possession of the town by a conspiracy. 
The nobihs who were m Lucerne agreed to sally out in the night, and, after 
surprising the leaders of the popular party in their bed,?, to open the gates 
*to the batorf of Rotenburg. The conspiratons assembled in arms the 
borders of the lake, in a subterraneous vault under the hall of the coi'^ration 
of tailors. A bsy accidentally overheard their conversation, but he was 
perceived, seized, ?md would have been put to death but for the interference 
of some, more humane than the rest,, who made him swear solcmfiiy not to 
reveal to any living person wha'Jhe had hearR. The youth was then released, 
and went to the butchers’ hall, wheie .pirsp men were still loitering, drinking 
and playing; he placed him^lf facing the stove, with his back to the com- 
pany, and therg told in a loud soliloquy all he had heard and seen, and the 
oath he had been obliged to take. The others listened attentively, then 
rushed out and awoke their townsmen.^ They seized the cotispiratofs,-^ent 
to Unterwalden for assistance, exiled the nobles who w^e still in the magis- 
tracy, and formed a coimcil of three hundred citizens to administer the affairs 
of the canton.7 

The treaty between .Austria and the confederates had lasted about six 
years, when Louis summoned the Schwyzers, in 1323 te aid in the war of the 
empire against Austria.^ In this, as in its former contests, the latter power 
was unsuccessful; and Duke Leopold’s life is supposed to have been shortened 
by disappointment. In 1326, the armistice with Switzerland was renewed 
by bis brother and successor, Duke Albert. In the same year the forest 
districts which adhered with remarkable loyalty to the emperor, followed 
him in an expedition to Italy. Exco&imunicated on that account in 1328, 
they knew, as they had known before, how to reduce to nothing the force of 
that so much dreaded sentence, by setting before their priests the alternative 
of doing their duty, or of leaving the country. Against such determined 
resolution, Pope John XXII felt himself powerless, and said of the clergy 
who chose to remain in the country that their conduct was unrighteous, 
but prudent, Notwithstanding all the feuds and disturbances winch crowded 
upon each other during so short a time, prosperity made progress in the land. 
Towns and convents vied with each other in diffusing cultivation, even* 
throughout the wheisst mountainous regions. Considerable commercial 
intercourse was also maintained with Italy, Germany, France, and Flanders. 
Zurich and St. Gall possessed linen and silk manufactures; the pasture lands 
produced hides, wool, cheese, and butter; in Bern and Fi'ibourg, floth- 
makmg and dyeing establishrnents flourished; the western districts traded 
in iron, horses, haw.ks, and horned cattle; Geneva, in southern fruits and 
spices. The trade in gold was prohibited, and that of silver restricted. 

_ Religion still appeared in all its primitive simplicity. Wealthy benights 
still knew no better method of perpetuating their memoiy in the land than 
through the medium of bequests for the foundation of cloisters.^ The respect 
in which the monks were held, however, already began to decline, by reason 
of their flagrant violations of the rules of their order, in spite of frequent 
attempts at reformation of their discipline. Accordingly, no fault was found 
with the conduct of the forest districts, which, when und^ excommunication, 
as we have seen, in 1328, left their pnpsts free to perform divine service or 

I 

[' The story of this conspiracy is regarded as legendary by most historians, so far as its de- 
taOs are concerned. The date is vanously giyen as 1343 and 1333 ] 

P The forest states at this time also gntefed mto alliance Tirith Bern and Thun for the same 
purpose,] 
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nuit the country. No fault was found with the clergy for accepting the 
farmer altcTnSe Again, it was heardl without disapprobation that the 
men of Bale had seized on a distinguished papal legate, who had ^^^ed to 
affix to the walls of their church the bull of excoi^uhication apinst the^ 
eniije-flr Louis, and had drowned the legate in the Bhine. 

violent acts were perfectly m the spirit of the times. The people 
of Ziinch eaied so little for the hulls of the pope that, in 133^, they drove the 
clergy ourof their town for obeying them, and for eighteenryeam there was no 
divine ^v'lce in Zurich, except sucl^, as was rendered by the barefooted 
friars. The whole population otten resisted'ecclesiastical ordmances, when 
they ran against their old traditioj,fal/ adages, and detected with instinctive 
sagacity whatever was indifferent'- or useless ip thein. Such was in those 
times the state of Switzerland, which contained sufficient elements of those 
great changes which we shall pfesently see effected in its polity.’" 


" BEEN 

The proud imperial city of Bern had hitherto been attached to_ the emperor 
Louis, having, in 1323, joined him and the forest districts against Austria. 
Louis, however, became reconciled to the Austrian nobles; and Bern, tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that he had been placed under the papal ban, refused 
to acknowledge him. The growing power of this town, moreover, had placed 
her ut odds with all the surrounding nobility, and had aroused the envy of 
Fribourg, her neighbour to the west. A league was formed against Bern by 
King Louis, the counts of Gruyhres, Kyburg, Nidau, and NeuoMtel, and the 
dukes of Austria and Fribourg. A great council was held at Nidau, and the 
total destruction of Bern was determined upon. 

The story of the emsuing struggle of Bern against Fribourg and the nobles 
is best told in the words of the old chronicles. The account we give, known 
as the ConflirA'us Laupeneis, was written by an anonymous conten™iary 
citizen of Bern. Its manner recalls the battle narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. It iS’evident that the Bernese are the chosen people.^ 

* The Siege of Bern, by a Contemporary (1339-13^0 A.D.) 

When the Bernese saw how the count of Aarberg favoured Count Ger- 
hard of Valentgin, they determined to avenge all the evil deeds done to them 
by CCunt Gerhard So they went out armed, after sunset on holy Whit- 
Sunday of the yeahlSSO, marched the night through, and besieged the count 
of Aarberg w'ith their soldiers and machines, but could, not overcome him. 
Then the Fribourgers and all the counts arose fearlessly and openly to the 
asnstaifce o& the count of Valentgin and the^count of Aarberg; and collected 
all their own people and every helper whom they could get, with engines, 
shelters, wagons, and horses, and encamped as an enemy round the royal 
town and fortress of Laupen’ on the eve of St. Barnabas Day (June 10th) in 
the same year. 

In this siege were the Fribourgers with nil their troop^ the count of 
Neuenbuig with hi^ and many picked knights w'hom he had brought with 
him out of Burgundy; the count of Nidau with his people and 140 helmets, 
strCng, noble knights, proved warriors, whom he had sought out and chosen 
in Alsace and Swabia ; the count of Gruyeres, Gerhard of Valentgin, Count 

p A of Hern townid Fribourg, atW Uio key to Bern’s defence ] 
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John, the only son of the duke Louis of Savoy, master of Vaud, and the count 
ot Montenach, each one with troo[)s But Lord Eberhard, count of Kyburg, 
did no& come with his men-at-arms to the siege, but attacked Bern from the 
other side, particularly from the east, with robbery, ,murder, and hre. The 
bailiffs of the duchy of Austria had united the troops which they had in Aar- 
gau, and were preparing to join in the siege. Now these all lay encamped 
twelve days w\th their men before the fortress and ^own of Laupen, strut- 
ting and riding iiiiout in mighty numbers and in all kinds of grand and costly 
garments. There were, it is generally said, sixteen thousand ariged footmen 
and one thousand knights, ov helm&ts, m steel armour. There was abund- 
ance of wine and pleasure, plenty of otter 'things too, and veiy great insolence 
of every sort. All the enemies of tlie ‘jBernese had sworn together a fierce 
oath to rase to the ground Uie town and fortress of Laupen without mercy or 
compassion, ahd to put all the inhabitants to the shasneful death of hanging 
— for which purpose ropes and cords were ready to hand; and to destroy 
utterly the town of Bern itself. ’ " » ” 

At that time in Bern the chief avoyer or magistrate was the knight Lord 
John of Bubenberg the elder. Lord Antony of Blankenburg, knight, was 
governor for the Bernese in Laupen. But the real chief man and ruler there 
was Lord John of Bubenberg, knight, the younger; with Master Burkhard, 
the architect; and Master Peter of Kranzingen. And a banner of Bern was 
in Laupen, which was carried by Rudolf von Muleren and six hundred men, 
who had been chosen out of Bern and also out of those who belonged to 
Laupen and of those who had taken refuge in the town. The lay priest of 
Bern, Brother Theobald, like a faithful father and guardian of souls, had 
openly and lovingly instructed thsse under him in the church, and had 
encouraged and exhorted them to stand fast in their obedience, as true sons 
of holy church, to the apostolic chair and Mie Roman church, and rather to 
suffer death and the loss of their worldly goods from’ the aforementioned 
enemies than to go against the apostolic commands and the sentence given 
against the aforesaid Lord Louis, who gave nimself out for the Roman 
emperor. The Bernese, therefore, so faithfully and obediently mstructed and 
exhorted by their lay priest, that they might escape evil and remain true sons 
of holy church, were ready to enduie any misfortune which the enemy might 
bring on them, either in life or goods, because they placed their firm trust *in 
the help of heaveff And after they had assembled a thousand armed men 
out of the four forest cantons, particularly out of Schwyz, Uri, and Unter- 
walden, and some from Hash, and the young noblemen of Weinen^urg, the 
Bernese turned out m the presence of Johann von Weisgeiiburg, all armed and 
with banners, which from the highest to the lowest were marked with the 
sign of the holy cross in white cloth, and they came to Laupen to Jree from 
death the six hundred men who were shut up and besieged in thejJastle and 
the town. With the Bernese went out also the good pastor, -^ho was trilling 
to give his life for his sheep, the aforementioned Brother Theobald, the lay 
priest of Bern, of the order of the German brotherhood. 

When the Bernese saw that a great number of the enemy were over 
against them, they all gathered together in one body and placed themselves 
on a little htll, and formed themselves into the shape^f a small wedge. But 
they did not dare to attack the enemy. The latter left their tents and pre- 
pared themselves for battle, the red glow rose up from the tents which were 
set on fire; the new knights mocked at them by throwing their sworas into 
the air; suddenly they came rughing toward them. About two thousand 
Bernese men saw this and tur»ed with fright to flee away into the forest, so to 
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escape the strong hand of the enemy. Amongst these were a few without 
weapons, but many of them were strong afid armed, and had been thought 
to be brave fighters. The rest of the Bernese, however, who did fiot see 
this flight — they might perhaps be about three thousand* men — stood fast 
together and awaited the enemy. On one side the men from th'e four can- 
tons w^ fiercely surrounded by the enemy’s knights; on the other the 
Bernese were attacked Joy the Fribourgers and other foot soldiers. But the 
Bernese, like, Samson, so to speak, broke the fetters of every danger, received 
the fierce onslaught of the Fribourgers and took from them all their banners, 
and slew their standard-bearers and maify othews, and put to miserable flight 
all the rest o*f the infantry, every one. And turning to 
help those surrounded by the knights, they forthwith 

§& slew all the latter or put tKem to flight. The number 
®f the slain, it is commonly said, was fifteen hundred 
men; amongst them were many knights and noble- 
men. The others* escaped by flight and the men of 
•Bern took twenty-seven standards and eight crowned 
helmets as booty from the slain. 

But as the Bernese wished only to de- 
) /[ fend themselves and their innocent people 

U m fairness and moderation, they ceased 
.1 1 pursuit of the fugitives. Those who were 
I in the castle and town of Laupen knew 
y A/'.j nothing at all about the bat- 

'\=^ victory of their 

friends, till the Bernese, after 
\ MU (1*^ / killed or put to 

\ \ U V\ * / flight all the enemy, got into 

\ \ / 1 \\ / 

\ \ W / X what had happened. Freed 

\ (Wm \\ * / — God’s help and favour, 

A U Bernese, full of joy, 

\\ thanks that he had 

^ set them free, and deter- 

.X mined to keep as a festival 
the day of the feast of Mar- 
Smss NunBE-siAiD in the Middle Adds tyrs, On the vigil of which 

, this had happened, and in 

the future to give on tjiat day great alma to the poor. On the other side the 
Fribourgers and their nelpers, the enemies of Bern, full of ra^e at their shame 
and loss, thirsted for revenge on the Bernese, and till the next Easter (April 
10th, IfllQJi they laid waste with all their might the district round Bern with 
fire aSd sword and killed without mercy all whem they took unawares. And 
the most noble dukes of Austria and their bailiffs assisted the Fribourgers. 
So the Bernese, abandoned by all men, were fought against on all sides and 
could not get victuals or provisions, especially wine or milk, without going 
to the town and castle of Bpiesz with armed men and banners and carrying 
home the food. • 


After the Bernese had done many things to their enemies they turned out 
armed m the holy week after Palm Sunday, and went to the town of the count 
• of Kytfiirg which is called Hutuwyl, And the chief magistrate, Lord John of 
Bubenberg, with his standard bearers and^the other Bernese knights, hur- 
ried in front of the rest who were on foot; and before those who were on foot 
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arrived, the knights who had ridden stormed the town, set fire to it, phin- 
dered and burned it to the ground; those who were defending it being killed 
or takeri, prisoners. 

On the Tuesday, in the week after Easter, April 24th, 1340, the Bernese 
went out {ilone with their standards and troops, and attacked Fribourg. And 
the Fribouigers coming out against them turned and fled at the sig^'ISf the 
Bernese. And the Bernese pursued them in their fligjit to the town gate; 
and on that day there fell of the Fribourgers seven hundred men,, who were 
drowned in the river in their flight from the weapons of the Bernese. In that 
victory the leader of the Bernese, asd their most faithful helper, was the 
knight. Lord Rudolf of Erlach, who, like H most powerful lion, was never 
afraid of the attack of any wild beast. 5 On the next Thursday following, they 
again attacked Fribourg, plundered that part of the town called Galteren, as 
well as all hous<ss as far as the town bridge, setting fire to them. The Bernese 
became famous amongst their enemies for such great earthly success, so that 
it was said on all sides that God was'opeifly on the side of the BerUteseand 
fought for them, and it seemed that God was a citizen n Bern. At last the 
enemies and adversaries of Bern were so wearied and broken with their many 
defeats and disgraces, and the Bernese so bowed dawn with their many trou- 
bles and worries that all enemies and adversaries returned to peace and unity.? 


Significance of tJie Battle of Laupen 

As McCrackan well points out, “A particular importance attaches to this 
battle of Laupen from the fact that il^ gave an opportunity for the Bernese 
to co-operate with their friends of the forest states against Austria. It was 
the first occasion on which the east and wesrf; of what is now Switzerland 
joined hands against a common enemy.” The companioriship of the battle- 
field was followed by a renewal of an earlier alliance of Bern and the forest 
districts and formed the prelude to the later entraiise of Bern into the growing 
league.® 


THE ACQUISITION OF ZURICH, GLAEU3, ZUG, AND BEEN 

The city of Zurich began about this time to be distracted by internal dis- 
sensions, which continued for years and brought that republic to the verge of 
ruin. The council was composed of four nobles and eight of the most influen- 
tial burghers, who at the expiration of four months chose their own succes- 
sors. Power and office were, therefore, in the hands of a few families, who 
were not responsible to their fellow citizens for their public conduct, or for 
their employment of the public moneys. The citizens murmured, Ijiit sub- 
mitted, until at last one of the ipembers of the council itself todk their p5,rt 
and became their leader. Rudolf Braun was a man of great talents, but 
ambitious. He won to his side some of the other members, who supported 
the demand of the citizens that the council should produce the accounts of 
the public expenditure. But the majority of the members endeavoured by 
procrastination, to avoid complying with this claim. At Igst the people, under 
Braun’s directions, assembled in crowds round the town house, and the 
obnoxious councillors left the hall, and afterwards the town, in alarm. 

Braun, supported by his friends and invested with discretionary po-irors, 
formed a new government; he divided the traders and artisans into tribes or 
guilds, and separated them from,th^ gentry and nobles, who together formed 
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one 'class. One half of the council consisted of the heads of the guilds, and 
the other of naembers of the nobility, and each was to be renewed every six 
months. Biann was named burgomaster for life, with extensive ^powers. 
No alteration was made, howcA^er, in the relations of ,the town with the 
emniic, to which it continued to own allegiance. The people sanctioned this 
new cmistitution in 1336. The heads of the trades, having seats in the coun- 
cil, uscd'their newly acquired power each for the interest of his respective 
craft,* by excluding all foreign competition, and preventing flie country peo- 
ple from rpanufactunng goods. Another great object Which they had in 
view was to secure for the town the monopoly of the transit trade between 
Italy and Germany. The runaway, councillors were banished forever, with 
their adherents, and hnes were levied on their property. But the exiles 
found refuge m the castles of the neighbouring' nobility, and were especially 
supported by the couqt of Rapperschwyl, who was possessed (?f the Marches, 
the valley of Gasterenthal, and of several other districts. Ffom his castle 
the Siscontented emigrants made drequent incursions into the lands of their 
countrymen. The people of Zurich, on their side, allied themselves with the 
count of Toggenburg, who was in continual war with the lord of Rapperschwyl 
concerning a disputed inheritance, when, after several engagements, the lat- 
ter was killed, with many of bis men, near Gronau. - 

Years passed, during which time, former feuds being partly forgotten, 
several of the exiles obtained leaA'e to return to Zurich, These, in concert 
with the rest of the emigrants, as well as with the neighbouring nobles, formed 
a conspiracy to get iid of Braun and his friends Many of the conspirators 
came into the town under various pietexts, otheis were waitmg outside for 
their friends to open the gates for theui A balier’s boy overheard part of 
the plot m a house where the conspirators assembled Braun was informed 
of it in the night; he put on Us armour m liaste and ran to the town-house, 
calling the citizenA to arms. The conspiiators, in a body, endeavoured to 
effect a retreat out of the town, but Braun, at the head ol the citizens, met 
them in the maiket-place,''and an obstinate engagement ensued, m which 
most of the conspirators were either killed or taken prisoners, The captives 
were beheaded or broken on the rvheel, together with several citizens of their 
jiarty, Braun then marched against Rapperschwyl, took the castle by stoim, 
drove all the inhabitants out of the town, and then burned it and rased it to 
the ground. The counts John of Habsburg and Ulrich ^of Bonstetteu, being 
taken prisoners, were kept as hostages. These events occurred in 1350 
The duke of Austria strongly resented the conduct of the Zuriohers towards 
Rapperschwyl, the loid of which town was his relative, and he threatened 
the citizens with his' vengeance. The nobility around rose also to avenge the 
humiliation inflicted on their own body, The people of' Zurich, seeing the 
storm igithewig, applied to the Swiss, and Zurich was received into their 
coiffederation as a fifth canton m 1351. B^it in consideration of the wealth 
and importance of the city of Zurich, the others yielded to it the first place 
in order of rank. This prei ogative, however, gave Zurich no superiority over 
the rest, but merely constituted it as a central point where all the affairs which 
concerned the whole confederation were transacted; its deputies had also for 
a time the precedent in the general diets. , 

[In the league orZurich was first outlined a federal circle within which 
the confederates should render aid. It was an area of considerable extent, 
ineWdiiig all the roads and passes of importance. The principle of arbitra- 

[’TUo ohlot of Zuncli coiisisfud tjjien of silks, liuen, and loatbar,] 
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tion, of such prominence to this clay in Swiss statesmanship, was adopted for 
the settling of internal dissensions ] 

Albert, duke of Austria, repaired to Brugg in Aargau in the month of 
August, .1351, and there he assembled his forces, ITe formally demanded of 
the Zurichers that they should rebuild the town and castle of Rappe.cschwyl 
at their own expense, and restore the Marches, of which they had t^icen pos- 
session. Upon their refusal to comply with these corJflitions, he laid siege to 
Zurich with a considerable force. The Waldstatte lan to arms for the assist- 
ance of their new confederate. Thg duke of Austria, on his sido^ summoned 
the people of Glams for thell- contingpit. The latter refused, s.aymg that 
they were “under the protection of^haernpiie, and subject to the abbey of 
Seckingen, and bound to talce up arms^or the defence of these, but not for 
the private w<ars of the dukes of Austria.” The duke, however, m his quality 
of vogt or waiden of the abbey, understood* the matter otherwise. Besides, 
he wished to occupy the country of Glarus, in order to check the^^peaple of 
Schwyz on that side and prevent them from sending sj^iccour to Zurich. But 
the Schwyzers, anxious to secure their own frontiers, were beforehand with 
him; they occupied the country of Glarus in l^ovember of the same year, 
1351, without striking a blow, and Glarus [June 4th, 1352] was received into 
the Swiss confederation, of which it formed the sixth canton. 

The cavalry of Duke Albert was stationed in the country of Baden, whence 
it made incursions into the lands of Zurich. The citizens, having resolved to 
attack the enemy, advanced on Christmas Day [1351], to tlie number of thir- 
teen hundred men, towards Baden, whose suburbs they destroyed, together 
with the baths, the Austrians having retired into the town. But the Zurich- 
ers were intercepted in their retreat near Mellingen by four thousand of the 
enemy, whom they bravely attacked; and^ being joined by the contingents 
from the banks of the lake, they obliged the Austrians to retire, after the loss 
of six bundled or seven hundred men. The Zurichers had captured at Baden 
a number of mares, which they drove towarda,the enemy’s horses, and thus 
threw them into disorder — a stratagem which mainly contributed to the 
defeat of the Austrians. » 

Next year Walter de Stadion made an incursion into the territory of 
Glarus, but was defeated and killed near Nafels [1352]. The people of Glai^us 
pursued their advantages, and laid siege to the town of Zug, a hereditary 
possession of the duke of Austria. Deputies from Zug repaired to Konigs- 
feld, where Duke Albert was quietly enjoying the sports of the chase, whilst 
a war in which he had wantonly engaged was desolating the territowes of his 
own subjects The deputies, who came to implore hi« a.ssistance, found him 
engaged with his falconer: he would hardly listen to their urgent requests 
for assistance, and told them peevishljr that they might, if they chose, give 
themselves up to the Swiss. When this answer was reported, to tl»e people of 
Zug, they immediately followed the duke’s advice, and were readily received, 
in 1352 [June 27th], into the Swiss confederacy, of which they formed the 
seventh canton. 

The duke of Austria arose at last from his apathy, and a second time laid 
siege to Zug-ich, in the month of July; but seeing no better chance of success 
than before, he listened to the proposals of the M«arkgraf of Brandenburg, 
who negotiated a truce. , 

[The terms of the Peace of Brandenburg, as this was called, weie some- , 
what unfavourable to the league. Glarus and Zug were compelled again to* 
admit the sovereign^ of Austm.] 

The republic of Bern, wBich had of late greatly extended its dominions ‘ 
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both by arms and by purchases, having some difJerences with its subjects of 
the Oberhasli, the cantons offered their mediation, and m 1352 a diet was 
held at Lucerne for that purpose. On this occasion the, first three cantons 
proposed that Bern should enter into the Swiss alliance. The B^imese, grate- ^ 
ful for the assistance the Swiss had afforded them at the battle ot Laupen, 
readily'-i'^pcepted the offer. Bern was thus received into the confederation 
[March 6th, 1353], of which it formed the eighth canton. "This important 
accession imparted to the Swiss Confederacy a reputation fffr power and sta- 
bility whick it had not till then enjoyed- It also led to the settlement of a 
general system of polity among the Swiss, which, while keeping inviolate the 
independent sovereignty of each carjkCou, provided for cases where a diversity 
of interests might lead to a ruptuior This last and most difficult object was 
obtained by constituting the deputies from each state into a^diet or repre- 
sentative council of the whole" Helvetic body, to whom the “'neighbouring 
prince might accredit their ministers, aud befoie whom all important affairs 
concerning the generg.1 welfare of the country might be discussed and con- 
cluded. 

The eight cantons — Scjiwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zurich, Glarus, 
Zug, and Bern — constituted for more than a century the whole federative 
republic of the Swiss, <yid even after the accession of other cantons they 
retained, together with the title of the " eight old cantons,” a superiority over 
the younger members of the league. During that period they made con- 
siderable conquests, which were distributed among themselves according to 
the decrees of the diets. 

The Peace of Brandenburg which Duke Albert had made with the Swiss 
was not of long duration. He soon p'-etended that the stipulation which 
secured to him his rights in the cantons of Glarus and Zug meant the annihila- 
tion of their alliance with the “Swiss. The affair was brought before the 
emperor Charles IV, who, after some vacillation, finding that the Swiss would 
not hear of any infraction of Jiheir confederation, took the part of the duke of 
Austria. The Austrians renewed hostilities in July, 1354, by laying siege, 
for the third time, to Zurich. The emperor joined them with the troops of 
the empire, as well as those of Solothurn, Schaffhausen, and several other 
iqiperial cities. The combined army amounted to more than forty thousand 
men, The garrison of Zurich, reinforced by contingents f»om the other can- 
tons, held out for several weeks against their numerous enemies; at last 
they hoisted on one of the towers their great banner, which consisted of the 
arms of -Zurich surmounted by the imperial eagle; this reminded the contin- 
gents of the free towns that they were waging war against one of their own 
body. The Zurichers also secretly made representations to the emperor, who, 
naturally jealous of the power of the house of Austria, and weary of a war 
from whioh he, could expect no advantage, at length withdrew his troops; 
and Duke Albert, weakened by this defection,' raised the siege.? 

Terms of peace similar to those of the Peace of Brandenburg were agreed 
upon July 24th, 1355, at Regensburg. In 1360 the confederates again opposed 
Austria. The emperor Charles IV formally recognised the confederation in 
1361 as a lawful union for the preservation of the public peace (Ijandfrie- 
densvcrbindung). The men of Schwyz by a bold stroke in 1364 gained posses- 
sion of the town and lands of Zug, and in 1368, Zug, by the consent of Austria 
at thejPeace of Thorberg, became permanently a member of the league. 
"Tins district, originally composed of the town and the land of Zug, had 
lieen formed into one community and now 'iformed a transition link between 
the civic and the rural members of the league.4 
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Thff whole of Switzerland enjoyed tranquillity until, in 1375, an army of 
strangers, French and Englishmen, after ravaging Aj^ace and the borders of 
the Rhine, invaded the country on the banks of the Aare, and, carrying fire 
and sword, advanced along the Limmat as far as Wettingen. 'pri's unex- 
pected irruption, which recalled to mind the former incursions of the northern 
tribes, was led by Enguerrand de Coucy, a French nobleman, wh^) had inher- 
ited, through his mother, a grand-daughter of the emperor Ali^ert, several 
towns and castles in Alsace y.nd Aargau, of which, however, he had never 
obtained possession. Leopold of Austria, Enguerrand’s cousin, refused to 
deliver up to him his mother’s poit&n^and Enguerrand, who had married 
Isabella, princess of England, availing himself of the peace between that 
country and ..^France, came with a large army of adveeturers, chiefly English, 
to regain his inheritance by force of arms. 

The invaders, dividing their forces, advanced with a strong partj’ towards 
Bern. One of their principal leaders, a Welshman, erroneously styled by the 
chroniclers " duke of Wales,” encamped at Frauenbrunnen, on the road to 
that city. Having met little or no opposition so tar, the English were repos- 
ing in security, when In the night of the 26th and 27th of December the 
Bernese surprised their camp. They found little resistance e.xcept in the 
convent, where the principal officers were lodged, and where they fought 
singly in the corridors and cells. The English were thrown into confusion 
and dispersed in the darkness, with the loss of eight hundred men. Others 
of their bands met with similar reverses in various parts of the country. The 
lord of Coucy, who had his headquarters at the abbey of St. Urban, seeing 
this, and finding that he could not maintain discipline in his motley army, or 
procure provisions in a country which he ha(i ravaged, b^an his retreat, and 
returned to Alsace, which he completely devastated. This expedition vyae 
called by the Swiss the Gugler War from the pointed kind of helmet which 
the English wore, and which in German is called Hugelhut.? 


NEW BATTLES AND NEW VICyrORIES 

As the towns grew in power and importance the strength and wealth ol 
the nobUity in western Switzerland had decreased. To recuperate his dwin- 
dling fortune Count Rudolf of Kyburg in 1382 prepared to capture Solothuim 
by a sudden night attack, but his plot was discovered and the attempj. failed. 
The Bernese hastened to the assistance of their old alltes; the confederates 
also lent aid, and their joint forces laid siege to Burgdorf. They were unable 
to take the place, liowever, because the Austrians came to its aid, treacher- 
ously violating an agreement to remain neutral. The Kyburgs were.J;he losers 
in the end, being forced to seU Burgdorf and Thun to Bern; they, rnoreoVer, 
bound themselves not to make war in the futm-e except with permission of 
Bern and Solothurn. Bern, thus steadily pursuing her policy of extending 
her territory by conquest or purchase, now ruled over all the territories of 
the upper and middle Aare. 

Quarrels with Austria were soon renewed. In 1^5 Zurich, Bern, Solo- 
thurn, Lucerne, and Zug joined the great union of south German cities for 
protection against the nobles, Th§ forest districts of all the members of 
the league done held back. Duke Leopold of Austria seized the oppra- 
tunity of apparent disunion to refq^pe the demands of Lucerne for the abolition 
of the payment of custom duties to the Austrian baUiff at Rotenburg. Lucerne 
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held that she had the right of free traffic. ,Hcr citizens stopped paying tolls, 
attacked the custom house at Rotenburg, and granted co-burghership to the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring town of Sempach, which was discontented 
with Austiian rule “ « ' , ^ i u- x 

No^^hing remained but for Leopold to convoke his vassals and •subjects. 
Pic united them at those places where, seventy-one years before, the army 
had maiched out agSmst Moigarten The Swiss also took measures of 
defence Zui ich prepared for a fresh siege Berne, while* condemning the 
unrefiectmg' violence of the Lucernaise, held herself ready for anything. She 
would rather have seen the confcijerate^ male# common cause with the Ger- 
man towns, who, to gam time for concerting a plan of war, sought an armis- 
tice But neither weie these towns long in dividing and joining Leopold, 
leaving the confcdeiatcs entirely alone and at issue with Austria 

AJready hostilities liad begun at certain points. The Glarenaise, taking 
up the (juariel of the Swiss, destroyed jsome castles in their neighbourhood. 
Zurich, which expected to be the hrst attacked, had received a federal garrison 
Within her walls (138^. But Leopold’s plan was not that of the confederates. 
Leaving five thousand men, destined to keep Zurich in alarm, at Brugg, he 
advanced (July 1st, 1380)* at the head of four thousand horse and a well 
armed infantry. After^ome days had passed, the army, skirting the eastern 
bank and the green lake of Sempach, marched on Lucerne. It was harvest 
time, and reapers were putting the sickle to the corn. At this moment, on 
the morning of July 9th, the Swiss appeared, coming out of a wood which 
traversed the route leading to Lucerne by Rotenburg. The duke hastened 
to range his aimy foi battle, but as the country did not lend itself to cavalry 
movements, he ordeied the horsemen to dismount. Formed in a large and 
deep square, with serried ranks and set lances they marched on the enemy, 
leaving the infantrjr behind because they would not divide the honour of 
punishing the peasants. Presenting to the Swiss a forest of sharp steel they 
attacked with so much impetuosity that sixty men were killed and the magis- 
trate Gundoldingen was wounded, before they had lost a single man them- 
selves. . 

But soon the scene changed. All accounts of this battle mention the sud- 
den change, but ascribe different reasons. The Austrian narratives blame 
the extreme heat, the weight of the nobles’ arms, and the treason of the 
mounted gentlemen-at-arms, who, remaining inactive witnesses of the battle, 
were said to have set the example of flight. The Austrians acknowledge the 
defeat,»but give an impeifect account of it. The Swiss version completes the 
story and gives a mote natural explanation of the event. When all was going 
as badly as possible, it says, and the long lances of the cavaliers were slau^rter- 
ing the foremost ranks, without allowing the Swiss halberds to reach the 
enejpy, tiiis ig what a pious and faithful confederate did — he seized as many 
lances as he could and bent them under his weight, so that his companions, 
advancing through the breach, broke the order of the nobles’ ranlrs. It was 
then that counts, cavaliers, and servitors fell pell-mell together; even Leopold 
himself, whose ardour his men had vainly tried to restrain, also fell dead in 
the niel6e. 

And that is all of 4he battle of Sempach. More ancient clfronicles relate 
it in a still simpler manner. The Swiss wrote little, contenting themselves 
at fi^t with saymg that it pleased the all-powerful God to give them victory, 
and'^that they were in sore straits wfficn they gained the field. Even the 
more explicit narratives, in i elating how4:he victory was won, do not name 
the hero, the noblest embodiment of that love of country which allowed the 
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Swiss to conquer powerful neighbours Very tardily a popular song made 
famous the name of Ai-nold von IVinkehied. 

Largft booty, of gold and silver and rich standards, was found on the 
field The confederates lost 116 men, the Austriajjs nearly 700. After 
■'having, aeco?ding to custom, passed three days on the place which saw them 
victorious, the conquerors rvith outspread banners sought the road to their 
own homes. Swift as the wind travelled the news of, this victory,"* till the 
disgrace the nobility had suffered was known beyond the limits of ^^he empire. 

After Sempach the war spread. Wishing to pursue their g^vantages, 
the Swiss extended their force* in v!lriou.s_^ directions, ravaging the enemy’s 
country. Bern, seeing war inevitable, took up arms. Twenty-four villages 
were, according to the conqueror’s ^pj-ession, "blown sky high.” Bern 
exacted homage from the fbwns of Thorberg, Unters(ien, and the upper 
Simmen Thai-,’’ Then she turned her forces agamst-j Fribourg, where the 
Austrian party again ruled Time after time the Bernese tried to seize 
Fribourg and the Fnbourgese to surprise 'Bern. [The Bernese finaJly look 
possession of the dominions of Fribourg and Austria in 3ic Bernese Obeiiaud 
and in Seeland]. 

THE BATTLE OF NAFEL3 AND SUBSEQUENT PEACE 

Elsewhere war had also pursued its course. The Glaronaise, believing 
then’ independence assured by the victory of Sempach, had constituted them- 
selves a free people, and had, with confederate aid, taken Wesen by assault, 
The Austrians, however, thanks to agents they had in that place, had no 
trouble in regaining possession (February, 1388). Soon after, they presented 
themselves to the number of about six thousand men on the bordeis of the 
Glarus country, ordering submission. i» ^ 

This was in winter. Accumulated snow on the Alps separated the Swiss 
from their allies. Reduced to their own small number, they nevertheless 
ranged themselves behind an intrenchment constructed from one mountain 
to another in the environs of Nafels. Mattis am Buhl commanded them. 
Wlien on the 9th of April he saw the Austrian army on the march, he 
sent orders for every member of the confederation to sound the alarin,^ 
while, by a vigorous resistance, he gave the people time to assemble. The 
moment came wheh he saw himself constrained to yield to numbers. 
The Austrian army was spreading in wave after wave on every side, seiz- 
ing the flocks, burning Nafels, and seeking booty. Am Bulil led hi^ little 
group to the side of a mountain (an der Rauti) so thatj they could not be 
surrounded. There, passing through the enemy by detachments of twenty, 
thhty, or sixty mhn, came contingents from the valley. The women and 
chilch'en fled into the Alps, leading the cattle. Thirty auxiliaries o4 Schwyz 
succeeded in passing the mountains. ' ^ 

The Austrians, in their turn, re-formed. They were ranged in battle 
when the Glaronaise rained on them showers of stones, wounding both men 
and horses and throwing the ranks into confusion. Then, agile as usual, 
they fell on their enemies, throwing them off their horses and covering them 
with wounds, " Ten times they had to retire^ yet ten dimes retmned. The 
eleventh onslaught was decisive; for, seized this time wi& panic, the Austrians 
fled, and being hotly piusued perisnSd in great numbers either in the plain 
or m the waters of the Linth. [Seventeen hundred Austrians are sam to 
have perished.] The battle of Nafels is stiU celebrated every year on the 
flrst Thursday in April. « 
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‘During the days which followed the battle of Nafels, contingents of con- 
federates arrived one after the other, to Team from the Glaronaise how they 
had helped themselves. All together they meant to march on Wes«n, when 
they learned that the^ enemy had forestalled them and destroyed this town 
with their own hands! Then was formed a plan for profiting 'by; these cir-' 
cumstances to seize Rapperschwyl, but the resistance of the inhabitants con- 
strainerf them to go 4 way after three weeks. They returnefl to their homes 
fighting Olathe way and pillaging and seizing booty on the enemy’s territories. 
These were the final hostilities. After a year's warfare the country showed 
towns and villages reduced to ashes, ^tores^estroyed, premature harvests 
hastily reaped. Famine followed ia the train of high prices. Taking in the 
situation, seeing their treasure ex^aifited, their armies dispersed, as well as 
fiefs lost, Argovia and Thurgovia in danger, *he dukes and Leopdd’s son 
laid down their armsk A sev^n years' peace was concludefle [April, 1389]. 
The^ Swiss kept their conquests." 


THE CONFEDERATE BELATIONB STRENGTHENED 

Glarus was at this time definitely acknowledged £f member of the league « 
No further members were admitted till 1481, after the Burgundian war. 
But, in order thoroughly to understand the nature of the league, it must be 
remembered that, while each of the five new members was allied with the 
original nucleus — the three forest districts — these five were not directly 
allied to one another; Lucerne was allied with Zurich and Zug; Zurich with 
Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus; Glarus withyZuiich; Zug with Lucerne and Zurich; 
Bern with no one except the three original membeis./ 

The defeats of Sempach aird Nafels gave to the Austrian power in Swit- 
zerland a blow from which it never recovered The feudal nobility, the 
vassals of Austiia, had lost in those fights their bravest leaders; and the 
dukes of Austria, occupied with others matters, neglected the affairs of 
Switzerland, The • feudatories, finding themselves imsupported, made the 
best terms they could with the cantons; some of them, being in want of 
money, sold or mortgaged their estates and jurisdictions to the wealthy 
'towns of Zurich, Bern, or Solothurn; others entered into co-burgherships 
with them, engaging to assist them in their wars. In a'few years more than 
forty lordships belonging to the dulces of Austria, or to vassals of that house, 
came into possession of the Swiss confederates, especially of Bern and Zurich. 

In*1393 Leopold, duke of Austria, and son of the Leopold who was killed 
at Sempach_, came to Baden on the Limmat, and thence he endeavoured to 
sow dissension among the Swiss, with whom, however, die was at peace at 
the timft. He succeeded in bribing Rudolf Schon, burgomaster of Zurich, 
anti some of'the other councillors of state, or members of the executive, who 
agreed to conclude a treaty offensive and defensive between Zurich and 
Austria, one of the conditions of which was that Zurich should not support 
the other cantons in the possession of the territories they had seized during 
the last war. A draft of the treaty was made out and sent to Leopold for 
his sanction. All this was done by the burgomaster withoutr consulting the 
gi’eat or legislative cSuncil of Zurich. 

Meantime the other cantons, having heard of the negotiation, became 
iila»med, and sent deputies to Zurich to remonstrate against a trairsaction 
wliich they denounced as a treason against the federal alliance which bound 
Zurich to the rest of the Swiss. The Swi^ d(»puties insisted upon the question 
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being referred to the great council; and appealed to the citizens whom iliey 
met in the streets. These angrily 'and clamorously demanded the convoca- 
tion of the gieat council The magistiatgs were obliged to comply, and the 
great council, being assembled, summoned a meeting of the commmie, or 
■general a.'ssembly of the citizens. These impeached the magistrates, ami 
ordered them for trial before the “council of two bundled, ” or greaj^counci], 
which pronounced that the alliance with Austria was illegal, and condemned 
Rudolf Schon, an;,! seventeen other individuals concerned in it, ,^o banish- 
ment. After this the council and burghers together adopted sev,gral resolu- 
tions, to the effect that in future tho burgomaster and councillors of state 
and tribunes should be leiiewcd every sjx months and that the councillors 
should be chosen from among all cks^s of citizens without exclusion. 
Duke Leopold, being thus bJlffled m his scheme of detaching Zurich from 
the confederat^an, and unwilling to recommence hostilities, entered mto a 
fresh treaty with the Swiss in 1394, renewing the former truce for twq^ity 
years longer, and legulating the question’ of their recent acquisitidns. It 
was after the death of Duke Leopold, and during the tlisputed successions 
and weak administration of the dukes Albert W and Albert V, that Austria 
lost her remaining influence in Helvetia 9 ' 

The treaty of 1394 Was prolonged in 1412 for fifty years. Hie hundred 
years’ struggle of the Swiss League to throw off all political dependence on 
the Habsburgs was thus finally crowned with success. The confederation 
as a whole was relieved from the overlordship of the Habsburgs, to whom, 
however, all their rights and dues as landed proprietors were expressly re- 
served, Thus the distinction always made by the confederates between the 
Habsburgs as rulers and as land owncijs was once more upheld; and though 
that powerful family entertained hopes of recovering its foimer rights, so 
that technically the treaties of 1389, 1394, and'»1412 were l^ut truces, it finally 
and forever renounced all its feudal rights and privileges within the confed- 
eracy of the “everlasting compact” of 1424.« 


THE PEAFFENBRIEF ANB THE SEMPACHER BRIEF 

The course of events compelled the confederates to strengthen and regulate'* 
thcii’ political relations by the adoption of principles binding upon all. When 
the provost of the catheclral of Zurich, after becoming guilty of an attempt on 
the life of Peter von Gundoldmg [mayor of Luceime], had refused to qppear 
before the civil tribmial, the majority of the confederateg adopted the prin- 
ciple that the clergy should be subject to the authority of the state. This 
was done in the decree of September 7th, 1370, known as the Pfaffenbrief. 

On the 10th of July, 1393, the eight confederates adopted a common 
mihtary ordinance, the Sempaeher Brief (Letter of Sempaclf). By tffis 
they forbade all individual enterprises, pillage, violation of sacred places, 
and violence to women and defenceless girls. This is the only example of a 
regulation of military discipline in the interest of humanity during feudal 
times and affords good evidence of the noble principles which actuated the 
league and theJofty aims towards which it strove. ^ 

These two documents were confirmed by oath every five years, like all 
other treaties. It is plain from aU thfese facts that the confederates diii,not 
have from the beginning a preconceived design and did not make their gJ^ins 
in the full consciousness of a chosen mission. They strove rather to realise 
step by step whatever circumstfin^es rendered possible. This lack of aim 
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was it is true a tax upon energy or enthusiasm for internal progress, and 
Served as a Jeterrent from delsrve actibns. And yet, when tte conduct 
of the confederation is contrasted with the disorderly niovementM of the 
lower classes in France, England, etc , we praise the mod^eration that pre- 
served the confederation from all violent reaction and permitted rt to continue 
tiaiiqmlj^ its onward march 9 




The great victory at Sempach not merely vastly increased the 
fame o£ the Everlasting League, but also enabled it to extend both 
its influence and its territory. The fifteenth century is the period 
when both the league and its several members took the aggressive, 
and the expansion of their power and lands cannot be better seen 
than hy comparing the state of things at the beginning and at the 
end of this century. — W. A B Coolidge <> 


THE EMANCIPATION OF APPENZELL 

About the beginning of the fifteenth century, misunderstandings arose 
between the mountaineers of Appenzell and their lord, the abbot of St. Gall. 
The agents of the abbot encroached on the prA^iIeges of the people, and 
levied taxes in a harsh and oppressive manner: one of them, ,the bailiff of 
Schwendi, exacted a duty on the cheese and butter which were carried to 
market, and he kept two fierce mastiffs to fly at anyone who attempted tq, 
pass the toll-house without having paid the duty. The bailiff of the town of 
Appenzell had the fight of catel or "chattel,” m virtue of which the best 
garment of every man who died became his perquisite. He one day caused 
the CTave of a man lately buried to be reopened, m order to seize the clothes 
in vmich the children of the deceased had dressed theiii parent. « 

These and many other vexations, joined to the example of their neigh- 
bours the Swiss, Idd the AppenzeUers to think of emancipating themselves 
from the abbot’s rule. On a fixed day they rose, surprised the castles, and 
drove the bailiffs away. The abbot Cuno of Staufen, having no means of 
suppressing the revolt, applied to the imperial towns of Swabia, who were 
hie allies, and who sent messengers into Appenzell. The mountaineers said 
they were ready to pay the abbot his lawful dues as before, provided he chose 
his bailiffs among a certain number of honest men whom they would propose 
to him. The •imperial towns, however, rejected the ^proposal, and insisted 
that the former bailiffs of the abbot should be reinstated, and these, through 
malice and revenge, treated the people worse than before. The Appen- 
zellem then turned to the town of St. GaU, which, having gi'own around*the 
abbey, and being in some measui^ dependent on it, yet enjoyed imperial 
franchises and immunities, and was allied to other imperial towns. Its 
681 
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position between Germany and Italy rendered it a place of considerable 
trade, which the industiy of its inhabitants had increased by the establish- 
ment' of manufactures. The people of St. Gall had also their grievances 
against the abliot; they listened readily to their neighbours of Appenzell,^ 
and formed an alliance with them [1401] for the purpose of dcfentlmg their' 
respective privileges The abbot, incensed at this, redoubled his severity 
against the Appcnzclfcrs, and appealed again to the 'league of the impel lal 
towns of Sv'ubia, which decided that the alliance between Sit. Gall and Appen- 
zcll-must be dissolved, but that the abbot should choose his bailiffs from 
among the natives of the latter countr^. St Oall submitted to this decision. 

The Appenzellers, perceiving that the nobility of the imperial towns pie- 
ferred the fiicndship of a prince a>3b6t to the jnterests of a race of humble 
mountaineers, addressed themselves to their brethren of the^ Swiss cantons, 
c.\pccting more sympathy from that quarter. Schwyz anih Glarus alone 
answered the call; the former eut,ered .into a co-bmghership with the people 
of Appenzcll [1402], and Glarus, without stipulating any act of alliance, 
proclaimed that all tnose among the citizens who chose to serve in the cause 
of Appenzell were free so, to do All the inhabitants of Appenzell attended 
in their respective rhodes,' and they all swore to pach other, and to the 
landammann of the village of Appenzell, to remain firmly united for the defence 
of their common rights. On hearing this, the imperial towns, urged again 
by the abbot, collected a considerable force, both horse and foot, and sent 
It to St. Gall, where the abbot reviewed and entertained them. Thence 
they proceeded towards Trogen, a village of Appenzell, the cavalry in full 
armour, followed by five thousand infantry. 

On the 15th of May, 1403, they ^nteied the liollow pass of Speicher. 
The men of Appenzell, informed by their scouts of the approach of the enemy, 
had left their wiv(*r and chiklTen, and after receiving the blessings of their 
aged parents they posted themselves, to the number of two thousand, on 
the summit of the mountiyn; eighty of them advanced to the cliffs which 
overhang the hollow way, while tlu'ce hundred men of Schwyz and two 
hundred of Glarus placed themselves in the wood on each side of the road. 
Tlie enemy’s cavalry boldly ascended the mountain, Tlie eighty Appen- 
.rzellers began the attack with their slings, whilst the men of Glarus and of 
Schwyz lushed upon the flanks of the column* The {;{ivalry, pressed in a 
narrow way, spin red their horses to gam the plain on the summit of the hill, 
when they perceived the whole force of Appenzell advancing to meet them. 
At this sight the leaders of the column ordered a retreat, in order to regain 
the open country below. The dismal word “ Retire 1” sounded along the 
files of the long column: the infantry in the rear thoug]jt all was lost, and 
began to disband — the people of Ajipcnzell, Schwyz, and Glarus fell from 
evgry side op Die cavalry cooped up in the hollow way. Six hundred cava- 
liers lust their lives; the rest spurred their horses through the ranks of their 
own infantiy; the rout became general, and the discomfited troops reached 
St. Gall m the gi'eatest confusion. 

The imperial towns, disheartened by this defeat and having lost many 
of their most distinguished warriors, forsook the cause of the abbot and 
made their peace wWi Appenzell. The abbot, deeming hiinself not safe 
in St. Gall, retired to Wyl. The Appenzellers, being masters of the country, 
attarked and destroyed his castles, and ravaged his domains. The abbot 
an(,r the gentry, his vassals, implored the assistance of Fi'ederick duke of 

[’ B]ioilc.s, from Rotlpi, troop or tand, meaft tj^o communes or linndreds into wliioU 
Aiipenxcll (UvUled, This douominatiun contiimus to thu pruiout diiy.l 
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Austria, who, after some hesitation, assembled a force in the Tyrol, which 
he divided into two colimms, the’ stronger advanced on the 17th of June, 
1405, tom Alstetten, in the Rhemthal, by the mountain called Am Stoss, on 
the borders of AjTpenzell. The count Rudolf of ^Veidenberg, who had 
been deprived by the dukes of Austria of his possessions in the Rheintlial, 
offered his services to the Appenzellers, and, throwing aside his^knightly 
aimour, assumc^d their mountain costmne. He was linammously entrusted 
with the defence pf the countiy. , 

The Appenzellers had posted themselves on the mountaift, f^m whence 
they threw down enormous siiones and trunks of trees on the advaiming 
column. The day was rainy, so that the slope upon which the Appenzellers 
were posted, and which was covered w^hjbhort grass, was extremely slippery. 
The Austrians had scarcely I’eached the middle of the ascent when Rudolf 
gave his men^he signal to advance. The Appenzeller* were barefooted, and 
they rushed safely &wn the hill upon the enemy, whose lanks were thrown 
into disorder and whose bowstrings wei*e rendered unserviceable’ by* the 
ram. The Austrians, however, fought desperately ma® to man with sword 
and spear. On a sudden they perceived on the hills a fresh body of Appen- 
zellers, which threatened to cut off their retreitt. A general panic then 
seized them- it was nil longer a fight, but a slaughter; and the streams of 
rain flowing down the sides of the hill were reddened with the blood of the 
invaders. The combat and the pursuit lasted six hours, after which the 
Appenzellers returned to the field of battle, and there, falling on their knees, 
they returned thanks to the Almighty for the deliverance of their country. 
The troop whose appearance had decided the flight of the Austrians was com- 
posed of the women of Appenzell, ip shepherds’ frocks, who had come to 
share the dangers of their husbands and their brothers' 

Duke Frederick, who had advanced witlf another bpdy of troops from 
Arbon, and vainly besieged the town of St. Gall, attempted to penetrate 
into Appenzell from another side, but was also repulsed and obliged to retire 
into the Tyrol. The Appenzelleis now formed *an alliance with St. Gall, 
conquered the Rheinthal, and advanced into the Tyrol, whilst another body 
assisted their allies of Schwyz in conquering the valley of Waggis and the 
Lower March, which have ever since formed part of the latter canton. The, 
war of Appenzell lasted five,years, during which the shepherds of that coun- 
try, whose name i^as hardly known before made themselves formidable, 
extending their incursions to Bregenz and Landeck on the Inn, and in 
Thurgau as far as Weinfelden. They took by force more than sixty pasties, 
and destroyed thirty. They also entered the town o^Wyl, an^l made the 
abbot of St, Gall prisoner. It was in vain that they were excommunicated 
by the bishop of Cbnstance, and put by the emperor under the ban, in 1406; 
they disregarded both. Their too enterprising spirit, however, i^ceived a 
check under the walls of Breganz, whence they were driven bhek. At last 
in 1408, the emperor Robert, who had come to Constance, negotiated a peace, 
by which the abbot of St. Gall gave up his seigniorial rights over Appenzell, 
retaining, however, certain revenues. The Appenzellers restored the Rhein- 
thal to the house of Austria. They contracted [November 24, 1411* St. 
Gall in 1412] an alliance with the Swiss cantons, Bern,^xcepted The Swiss, 
in this alliance, showed some mistrust of the newly awakened ambition of 
the mountaineers of Appenzell, for ‘they stipulated that the latter should 
not engage in any war without the consent of the confederates, and Ahat 
in all cases the expenses of the should be defrayed by Appenzell alone. 
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THE CONQUEST OF THE AAHGAU 

In 1415, the famous council of Constance began. No less thifn three 
popes, John Gregory, and Benedict, contended ffir the see of Rome, 

to the scandal and distraction of the Christian world. The emperor Sigis- ' 
minid determined to put an end to this deplorable schism, and for this object 
the council was mainly convoked. But the emperor’s disposition was false 
and rapacmu.s. The duke Frederick of Austria favoured; John XXIII, a 
prelate of a Worldly, profligate character, and protected and abetted him 
even after the council had deposed hmY, as w»^ll as the two other pretenders 
to the papacy, and elected in their place Martin V. For this Frederick was 
excommunicated by the comicil, wlipshSigismundj jealous of the power of the 
house of Austria, and covetous of its vast donfains, put him under the ban 
of the empire, and invited all f;he imperial vassals and townSrto make war 
against him. The same invitation was addressed to the Swiss cantons. 

The Swiss refused at first, with' the exception of Bern, ever ready to seize 
a favoui-able opportifiiity to aggrandize itself. Tlie old forest cantons hesi- 
tated; they had lately renewed their truce with the duke of Austria for 
fifty years longer, and although the bishops, in council assembled, absolved 
them from their engagements, and the emperor pfomised them the per- 
manent possession of all the conquests they should make on Frederick, 
they for some time withstood the temptation, saymg that a breach of faith 
could never be justified by either church or empire. But Zurich, more 
covetous and less sciupulous than the rest, having followed the example 
of Bern, the other cantons, threatened on one hand and tempted on the 
other, also declared war against Austiip. in April, 1415. The canton of Uri 
and the biave shepherds of Appcnzell formed the only honourable excep- 
tions; they remaiiKjfl faithful tfr their truce with Fredeiick, and took no part 
either in the wai or in the spoil. Bern, joined by Solothurii and Bienne, 
entered the Aargau. This fine province was the ciadle of the house of Habs- 
burg; it extends from the Aare to the Limmat, and northward to the Rhine, 
and was divided between towns enjoying franchises under the protection 
of the dukes^of Austria and several lords vassals of the duke. Hearing of 
Frederick’s interdict, and of the movements of the cantons, they assembled 
a diet at Sursee. The towns were for remaining neutral in the approaching 
struggle, and forming a close alliance among all the di^ricts of Aargau for 
the defence of their liberties, with leave to treat with the Swiss confederates 
in casq of necessity, and to join them as a distinct canton, as Glarus and 
Zug had dope. But4.he nobles did not accede to the compact; they preferred 
having the duke as their master to placing themselves on a level with the 
burghers. _ This was the cause of the misfortunes of Aargtiu, and of its state 
of subieciiion, wliich lasted till the end of the eighteenth century. 

The towria then resolved to place themselves under the protection of the 
confederates in order to secure their freedom, but it was too late. As the 
assembly broke up, and the deputies were returning to their homes, they 
espied on the hills the banners and the troops of the cantons, who had hostilely 
enter-ed the comitry. The town of Zofingen was the first attacked, and was 
obliged to renounce its.allegiance to Austria, and swear fidelity to Bern. The 
same happened to Aarburg, Aarau, Brugg, Lenzburg, and others. In a few 
week;? the Bernese had conquered the gfeater part of Aargau, the rapidity of 
thei'’ movements preventing any effectual resistance. Lucerne on its side 
hxilc Bursee, ileienbiirg, and other places, as far as the Bernese line of con- 
quests. The Zurichers, having ciossed tVloimt Albis, occupied the bailiwick 
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of Knonau, Dietikon, and the banks of Limmat towards Baden. The forces 
of the confederates united between'the Limmat and the Reuss/ and conquered 
in common, in the name of the seven cantons (that of Uri being excepted), 
Mellingen, Bremgai'ten, and the country of Baden. The strong castle of 
"“Baden hc!ld’»out for some time longer for Austiia, but the artillery of the 
Bernese having battered down part of the walls, the garrison surrendered 
and the castle [yas burned. , 

The confederates then divided their spoils. Bern, Zmicli, qyid Lucerne 
kept each its conquests with the same rights as the house»of Austria had 
exercised over those districts, and the comitry conquered in eommoff was 
formed into bailiwicks under the autlioirity of the united cantons, who sent 
by turn bailiffs eveiy second year to govern them, Bern, which had already 
obtained the lionts share, did'Tiot participate in the common bailiwicks. Thus 
the Swiss republicans began to have extensive subjeot districts, over which 
they ruled as sovereigas. The practice was’aftcrwards widely extended : it 
became an abundant source of discontent tod civil war, and was at* last the 
main cause of the overthrow of the old Swiss Confedemtion. 

Whilst the house of Austria was thus stripped of its ancestral possessions 
in Helvetia, Duke Frederick made his submission \o the emperor Sigismund, 
and, having given up Pope John, became reconciled with the church. This 
re-establishment of peace was signified to the Swiss cSntons, with the injunc- 
tion that they should restore their conquests to the duke. Uri again lifted 
up its voice for the cause of honesty, but its scruples were laughed at by the 
other cantons, who were determinecl to hold fast their prize, and they pro- 
pitiated the cupidity of Sigismund by a smn of 10,000 golden florins. By a 
treaty concluded in 1418 between th§ emperor and the duke of Austria, the 
duke renounced all his rights over the Aargau, and the counties of Lenzburg 
and Baden, and the other bailiwicks. Such* was the eqd of the war called 
the war of Constance, the first in which the Swiss acted on the offensive 
without having received provocation. 


FIRST ADVANCE SOUTH OF THE ALPS," THE VALAfs 

About this period the S,wiss cantons first earned their arms across th? 
Alps into the valleys of Italy. The cantons of Uri and Unterwalden had 
groimds of complaint against the officers of the duke of Milan, who had 
annoyed some of their countrymen and seized then cattle The duke refused 
to give them satisfaction. They crossed the St. Gotthard, tool^ possession 
of the valley of Leventina or Livinen,* and then, with the full consent of the 
inliabitants, they Occupied the valley of Oscella or Ossola. The duke Visconti 
engaged the duke of Savoy to reconquer the latter. The troops,of Savoy 
crossed the Valais, and, penetrating by the Simplon to Domo dXDssola, dfbve 
the Swiss garrison away. The cantons of Uri and Unterwalden next pur- 
chased of the baron of Mesocco, a Rhaitian nobleman, the town and valley of 
BeUinzona as far as Lake Maggiore. The duke of Milan_ sent a large force 
under the command of Pergola, one of the ablest condottiere of his time, to 
prevent the Swiss from keeping possession of their purchase. 

The two armies met at Arbedo near BeUinzona, and an obstinate combat 
ensued, which lasted the whole day.* The landammann of Uri, the sta&dard 
bearer of the same canton, and the animann of Zug, Peter Kolin, were among 

[' The ValUs Lepontina of tjie Romajjp. The Ticino, descending from the St. Gotthard, 
waters the valley in its course to the Lago Maggiore ] 
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the killed. The son of Kohn seized the bginner dyed with his father’s blood, 
again waved it at the head of the men of TJri, and although he too perished 
the banner was saved. Swiss bravery, however, could not triumph Over the 
steady discipline of thg veteran troops of Italy. Weakerfed by the loss they 
had sustained, the Swiss mournfully recrossed the St. Gotthard, Jeaving a " 
garrison, however, in the Val Leventma. The battle of Arbedo was fought 
m June, *1422, and B^linzona was soon after given up to thfi duke of Milan 
by a treat)!. » 

2^hese Italian broils were the cause of a popular insurrection in the Valais 
The lord ofRaron, captain-general of that coiwitry, had allied himself to the 
duke of Savoy, whom he had assisted in his expedition against the Swiss at 
Domo d’Ossola The cantons, regeoting this, excited the people of the 
Valais against the lord of Raron, whose ambition had already ofended his 
countrymen. An oldfcustom prevailed among the people ofjthat country; 
when they wanted to obtain from their lords redress ctf their giievances, they 
hoisted til the maidcet-place an enOrmous club, one end of which was rudely 
carved into somethit?g resembling a human face, bearing an expression of 
woe and crowned with thorns; this was called La Mazze, and was meant to 
represent oppressed justicS. A man stood behind iV and the people came 
one after the other to ask of the Mazze what made it so sad? Was it such or 
such a lord, mentionm| several, that had grieved it? The Mazze remained 
motionless. But when the lord of Raron came to be mentioned, the Mazze 
made an inclination of the head. Then the man lifted up the Mazze and 
carried it from village to village, the people following it, and increasing at 
every step; and it was proclaimed that the Mazze was going to demand 
satisfaction of the lord of Raion, of his, nephew the bishop of Sion, and then- 
adherents. The baron, seeing the whole country ri.sen against him, escaped 
to Savoy; and the^peoplc dcstioyed his castle near Siders, as well as that 
of the bishop 

Having obtained no assistance fi om the duke of Savoy, the lord of Raron 
repaiied to Bern, whose cb-buighcr he was. Bern espoused his cause, the 
forest cantons took- part with the Valaisans. A diet, assembled at Zurich, 
decided thatRhe property of the baron should be returned to him first, and 
that, on the other hand, he should do justice to the people. But the people 
"\vcrc not satisfied with this decision, and ho.stiliti<?s commenced between them 
and Bern. The Bernese, joined by Friboui-g and Solothurn, sent an army of 
thirteen thousand men over the Sanetsch Alps into the Valais. 

Thq forest cantons offered their mediation in vain; and the Valaisans, 
having refused to ac(;,cde to any terms with Raron and Bern, were left to their 
own resources. They fought desperately, and repulsed the Bernese. At 
length fresh proposals of peace were made, and the Valaisafis agreed to restore 
Raron’s domains, to pay 10,000 florins as a compensation for the damage 
theji had doffe him, an equal sum to Bern far the expenses of the war, and 
4,000 florin.s to the chapter of Sion. This was in 1420; but the lord«of Raron 
died at a distance from his countiy, and his family losing all their influence, 
the Valaisans continued, ever after, to govern themselves according to then 
own municip.al constitution. Tlie upper, or German Valais was divided into 
six dixains or hundrecls, and the towm of Sion formed a seventh. Each sent 
deputies to the general' assembly of the country, at which the bishop of Sion 
presided. The lower Valais was afterwards wrested, by the upper Valaisans, 
tmis the duke of Savoy, and was governed by them as a subject district. 
'^0 Valais entered also into alliances wi^h various Swiss cantons, and par- 
tieularlv w-ith Bern. o 
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LEAGUES .OF THE GHISONS 

Another country, moio extensive and populous than the Valais, effected 
its emancipation about the same time. This was thf highlands of Rluetia, 

*with thein siecty valleys, where the Rhine and the Inn have their som-ces, a 
wild secluded region, surrounded and intersected on all sides by tl^w highest 
Alps. The house of Habsburg, or of Austria, had no pretensions® over the 
coimtry. Its numerous nobles had become independent, holdi,ng directly 
of the empire, indeed the bishop of Coiie, who had great possessions imthe 
country, was a prince of the empire.' A eentury had now elapsed sineW the 
Swiss cantons had achieved their indepnncfence, and their neighboui’s of the 
Rhietian valleys still groaned under tl'ip Oppressions of their petty lords, far 
more overbeaiing and capricious than the Austrian rulers had been in Hel- 
vetia. Percliefl up in their castles, built on^lofty cliffs, they sallied thence 
like birds of prey, scaling the poor shepherds and cultivators below, and 
extorting from them the produce of Ihe ^il, insulting the chastity'of their 
daughters, and disposing of the liberty and lives of their ;3ons. The ehronicles 
of Rhietia record many instances of rapacity and barbarity perpetrated in 
those remote valleys, which have never been surpassed in the most corrupt 
countries by the most tlepraved tyrants. We read of a baron of Vatz, who 
used to starve his prisoners in his dungeons, and listen with complacency to 
their moans from his banqueting hall, and who, to tiy an experiment on the 
process of digestion, liad three of his servants ripped open some hours after 
dinner. In another place, we find the chatelam ot Guardovall sending delib- 
erately to demand, for his private pleasures, the yomig and beautiful daughter 
of Adam of Camogask, one of his tenfints — an outrage, however, which led 
to the revolt and emancipation of the fine valley of Engadina. We are told 
of the governor of Fardun driving his wild colts among Jhe ripe crops of the 
farmer Chaldar, whom he cast m chains into a subterranean dungeon for 
pursuing and killing the destructive animals. 

The nobles were often at variance with each''other. Hartmann, bishop 
of Coire, unable to defend the scattered domains of his’See, authorized his 
irassals to form alliances ivith the neighbouring communes and lordships, 
accordingly, in 1396, his subjects of the valleys of Domleschg, Avers, Ober-^ 
halbstein, and Bergun cnteied into a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the powerful counts of Werdenberg, lords of Schams and Obervatz. This 
was the first origin of one of the three leagues or federations of Rhaitia, after- 
wards called the League Caddea, (Casa Dei) or of the house of God, fi;om its 
being under the bishop’s jurisdiction. The increase of qfrength t^us derived 
by the prelate excited the jealousy of the nobles of the upper Rhine, who 
formed likewise, in* 1400, an alliance with their neighbom-s of the free canton 
of Glarus. But they did not grant any franchise to their vassals as tjie bishop 
had done, and this made the people more impatient of thou servitude. They 
had no justice to expect from the courts, nor protection on the high roads, 
nor security for their persons or properties. Several of the elders among the 
peasants of the country formed a secret association for the puraose of devising 
a remedy for the evils with which the country was affiicted. They assembled 
at night time in a wood near the village of Trons, betwe^ the abbey of Disentis 
and the town of Ilanz. There they framed certain resolutions, which they 
commimicated to the trustiest among*their respective neighbours. On a-.fixed 
day aU the communes of upper Rheetia sent deputies to tlieu- respective Icsrds, 
demanding a solemn compact, by -v^hich the rights of all, high and low, should 
be defined and guaranteed, and* justice and security rendered inviolable. 
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Tho barons were taken unawares; th^ had few soldiers on whom they 
could depend. . The abbot of Disentis, a piudent and pious man, who himself 
belonged to an ancient native family, received the deputies kindly, and 
acceded readily to their demands. The two barons of Razuns followed his 
example. Coimt Ulric of Saxe, one of the most powerful feudatories of the- 
Alps, did the same, as well as old Count Hugo of Werdenberg, brother to tho 
defender'" ot Appenzq][l Henry of Werdenberg-Sargans, lord of Schams, 
vhosc fathpr had been defeated at Nafels by the people^ o"f Glarus, alone 
rejMted with scorn the deputies of the communes. In May, 1424, the abbot 
aiurMl thc'loids of upper Rhaitia joined the (deputies of the various valleys, 
and of the towns of Ilanz and Tilsifj, in an open field outside of the village of 
Trons, and there forming a circle tov^nd a gigantic maple tree, all of them 
standing, nobles, magistrates, deputies, and defers swore, in the name of the 
holy Trinity, a perpetual alliance for the maintenance of jtlgtice, ancl the 
sccimty of everyone, without, 1‘owever, infringing on*»the rights of any. The 
articles ®f the league which, to this da;f, rules that country, were then stipu- 
lated. This was called the Grey League, from the colour of the smocks which 
tlie deputies wore. By dem-ees it gave its name to the whole country, which 
was called Orisons, Graimitnden, and that of Rhaitia became obliterated. 
Such was the glorious covenant of Tions, one of thS few events of itskincl 
which can be recorded*with unmixed satisfaction. 

The baron of Werdenberg-Sargans, who had alone stood aloof in that 
day of joy from his countrymen, soon lost his domains. The cruelty of 
his own agents hastened the crisis. _ His chatelain of Fardun, after having 
imprisoned Chaldar, as above mentioned, released him upon the payment 
of a large ransom, by the united exertijins of the prisoner’s fiiends, Chaldar 
had returned to his cottage; one day when he had just sat down to clinner, 
with his numerous family round a table, in the midst of which stood a large 
bowl of boiling ponidge, the dreaded chatelain suddenly enteied the room. 
All rose respectfully to receive him, when he, looking surlily at them, ap- 
proached the table, and spftt in the mess which was to supply their humble 
repast. He then insultingly told Chaldar to begin his meal The moun- 
taineer could refrain no longer: He rushed upon the chatelain, and seizing 
him by the neck, “Wretchl” he cried, “thou alone shalt taste of the dinner 
*thou hast contaminated.” He then plunged tlje chatelain’s head into the 
scalding liquid, and held it there until life was extineft. Chaldar, leaving 
tho deformed body stretched on the floor, rushed out to alarm the’ country 
arouncl^ telling them what he had done and the provocation he had received. 
The people^ already ripe for levolt, rose to a man and attacked the castle, 
which they took and clemolished; and the valley of Schams and the Rhein- 
wald were free, and joined the Grey League which was able to protect them 
against ^y further attempts of Werdenberg. 

•The Erigadine, one of the finest and largest valleys in all Helvetia, is 
Avatered throughout its length, about sixty miles, by the river Inn, gh affluent 
of the Danube, and is separated on one side from Italy and on the other from 
the rest of the Orisons by two lofty ridges of the Rhtetian Alps. The inhabi- 
speak the ladm, a dialect of the romanseh language, greatly resembling 
the Italian. After the emancipation of the neighbouring vallays, the people 
of Lngadirie aspired to the same libeity as their brethren of the Orisons 
Lcagum The brutal insult offered to Tlicresa of Camogask, which has bei'n 
not^'ca above, decided the explosion. Her father, with assumed composure 
told the emissary of the tyrnut that ho would himself bring his daughter to 
tJic eaatii; next morning m a more becoming attiio than she was in at present 
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Meantime he collected his fi lends and exhoited them to follow the exaniple 
of their neighbours. Next morning he led forth his daugh»hr in her best 
clothes, "and, followed by several young men, proceeded to the castle, near 
which another party had posted themselves in ambuscade The chatelain 
■^came out pf -the gate, and, seizing the maid from her father’s arms, he rudely 
kissed her lips At the same moment the father ’s dagger pierced his heart, 
and he fell lifeless to-the ground The men of Engq,dine lusliecPinto the 
castle, overpowered the guard, and destroyed the walls. The ii^dependence 
of Engadine was proclaimed, and that firre valley joined the Caddea League. 

Some time after, the countJFredeiHck of Toggenburg having dTed wi^ut 
issue, his numerous vassals at Davos, IJaiGnfeld, and other parts of eastern 
Rhffitia, on the borders of the Tyrol, as^eiablcd and proposed to form a league 
similar to the other two for*' their- cornnron protection, during the troubles 
which broke ptit aboirt the disputed succession of Toggenbmg. “As soon 
as the legitimate heir*'^hall be acknowledged,” they said, “we will restore 
him his inheritance, but our league slrZill remain for the seciu-ity of alK None 
of our countrymen shall be arraigned before foreign -judges, no commune 
shall form an alliance without the consent of all ” In 1436 they swore 
fidelity to the league, which was called of the Ten' Jurisdictions. Thus were 
formed the three leagilfes of the Grisons, which have ever since maintained 
their independence and their municipal liberties. MOst of the valleys grad- 
ually redeemed the dues they owed to their lords, but by mutual consent and 
without violence. In 1450 a union, called the Black League, formed of 
many noblemen who disliked the enfranchisement of the communes, endeav- 
oured to reduce the communes to subjection, but it was defeated, and many 
of the nobles lost their lives m a conflict in the valley of Schams. 


Alliance of the Three Leagues ” 

The three leagues now proposed for their mutual support a solemn alli- 
ance among themselves, embracing all the Rhietian vnlleys. Each com- 
mune sent deputies, in 1471, to the village of Vazerol, which sta’nds nearly m 
the centre of the country, and there a perpetual defensive alliance was sworn 
to between the leagues, and^eneral diets were appointed to be held by turnsT 
in each of the thred leagues to delibeiate on the interests of the whole. If 
differences should arise between two of the leagues, the third was to be mnpire, 
and the decisions of two leagues should be obligatory on the third. But 
in their internal affairs each league, and even each^commune, governed 
itself according to its own laws and customs, held its own mefetings, and 
elected its own magistrates; several communes together formed a jurisdic- 
tion, ha-ving its comds of civU and criminal justice, and a landa^ma was 
elected for a time by the majority of voices; several juriscUcttoiia formed a 
league, hfiving its annual diet; and the three leagues together formed the 
coiffederation of the Grisons. Their government, like that of the Valais, 
contained a mixture of pm-e democratic and representative forms, suited 
to an extensive but mountainous country, where each, valley forms a,little 
world of itseM, being secluded from the rest by ice and snows during great 
part of the year. It was not till 1497, during the war c^?Ued of Swabia, that the 
Grisons contracted a perpetual alliance with the Swiss cantor^, whicl^ they 
maintained ever after, forming an important accession to Switzerlancl,..and 
protecting its eastern frontiers on the side of the Tyrol, and of the other 
dominions of the house of Austria" 
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THE OLD ZURIPH WAR 

Tlie deatli of the last count of Toggenburg, in 1436, became fl source 
of fatal dissensions among the Swiss. Zmlcli pretended to the inheritance, 
because the count had been a freeman of that city. But he was alsaa burgher‘s 
of the canton of Schwyz His widow sided with Zurich, but those subjects 
of the coTint who inhjj.bited Uznach, Lichtensteg, and'other ^districts of Tog- 
genburg, between the Lake of Wallenstadt and the river T^Juir, sent deputies 
to their neighbours of Schwyz, and requested to be admitted among its citi- 
zeii^ saying that such had been their rmastes’s wish before his death; and 
in kct he had himself expiessed tbis intention before the deputies of Schwyz 
and several other witne.sses. The^cgjitons of Schwyz and Glarus admitted 
the inhabitants as co-burgheis, an& took possession of Toggen and of the 
Upper March, of which the count had given them the reverstba by a former 
treaty. Zurich prepared to oppose these arrangemefifls by arms, and seized 
upofi se'/eral other districts. The othbr cantons interfered, and prevented 
the explosion for a ti?ne, but in 1440 the war broke out between Schwyz and 
Glarus on one side and Zurich on the other. One condition of the Swiss 
Confederacy was that any^3anton having disputes with another, and refusing 
to submit to the direction of arbiters chosen accoi’cling to the prescribed 
forms, should be constrained bv force. Zurich was in this predicament, 
having refused to abide by the decisions of the umpires, and she drew upon 
herself the forces of all the other cantons. Uri and Unterwalden, Lucerne, 
Bern, and Zug all sent their contingents, and Zurich was threatened with an 
immediate attack, when, perceiving the danger, it submitted to what is called 
the Helveiimm, or public law of tlie confederation. Aibiters were ap- 
pointed fiom the five mediating cantons, wlioso decision was that Zurich 
should restore all it, had taken out of the Toggenburg estates, while Schwyz 
and Glarus v/ere to letain their conquests. 

Stussi, burgomaster of Zurich, a bold ambitious man, thinking solely 
on revenge, forgot the sacked tics of his country with the Swiss cantons, 
and sought the alliance of the hereditary enemy of their common country, 
Frederick III of Austria. This pruice had been elected emperor of Ger- 
many, and he aimed at reconquering the Aargau, and the other domains 
Tvhich his house had lost in Switzeiland An alliance offensive and defensive 
between Zm-ich and Austria was concluded at Vienna !n 1442. Frederick 
soon after repaired to Zurich, w'hen the citizens swore fidelity to the empire, 
and tearing from their sleeves the white cross, the badge of the Swiss in all 
then wars, assumed Jlie red cross of Austria. The confederates were indig- 
nant at this conduct; Zurich had broken the federal pact, and in 1443 war 
was declared by all the cantons against the {lerjured repilblic. The confed- 
erates defeated the Zurichers and Austrians in several battles, and took or 
destroyed many towns and villages. , 

At last they advanced against Zurich in the month of July. The Zurichers 
came out of the city, and crossing the bridge on the river Sihl, under their 
walls met the Swiss, led by Ital Reding of Schwyz, a man brave and resolute 
even Jn ferocity. A desperate battle was fought in the fields near the Sihl, 
close to the ramparts of Zurich. At last the Zui’ichers gave way, rand recrossed 
in disorder the bridge To re-enter their town. The old burgomaster Stussi 
alone ,atood on the bridge, with his batrtlc-axe in hand, trying to stop the 
fiiglli; but a citizen of Zurich, exclaiming that he was “the main cause of all 
this mischief!’' ran him through with his spear. Stussi fell in his heavy 
armour, aiul friends and foes passed over Uisbody on their way to the gate. 
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Some of the confederated had entered the town, but a Ziuicher had the 
presence of mind to lower the poftcullis, and thus saved thefcity from the 
horrois -of a storming. The confederates set fire to the suburb, committed 
the greatest devast^ations in the country around; they brutally cut open 
-the body of -the burgomaster Stiiasi, pulled out his heart, and then threw 
the mangled remains into the river. The night was spent by the confederates 
in drinking and carousmg among the bodies of the dying and the deic?l Such 
were the brutalizing effects of civil war, and so much Altered were the Swiss 
since the days of Moigarten and of Seinpach! , ^ 

Next year the castle of Greifcn,see-was taken by storm after an obstefate 
resistance. Ital Reding, who led the confederates, ordered the commander 
and the whole garrison to be beheaded ^ the public executioner. In vain 
Holzach of Menzingen implcwd the SwiSs not to offend their God, not to 
stain the hono’ar of t-he confederation, “by so inhunjan an act.” “Down 
with them'” was the ai^swer of the ferocious' soldiers; head after head fell 
to the number of sixty hnd the work of bWod was completed by thedight of 
torches. 

In the following summer, 1444, the confederates, to the number of twenty 
thousand, laid siege to Zurich. The emperor Frederick and his cousin Sigis- 
mund of Austria, being- engaged in distant wars, strove to raise up another 
enemy against the Swiss. They wrote to Charles Vdl, king of France, to 
whose daughter Sigismund was betrothed, and who, having just concluded a 
truce with England, was not sorry to employ abroad the mercenary com- 
panies of partisans which proved very troublesome guests in time of peace 
These companies were composed of soldiers of fortune of all nations, accus- 
tomed to a life of violence and plunder, and impatient of any restraint. An 
old chronicler calls them fihi Belial, ’sons of the Devil. They were better 
known by the name of Annagnacs, being th(^ remains of the faction of that 
name which had figm-ed in the civil wars of France. Thelcing collected them 
and sent them first into Alsace, and then against BAle, under the command 
of the dauphin Louis, afterwards Louis XI of France. They desolated the 
countries on the left of the Rhine, sparing neither friends nor foes, and at 
last, on the 23rd of August, they appeared under the walls of* B41e to the 
number of thirty thousand men, chiefly cavalry. 

The citizens of Bdle sent one of their councillors in great haste to request'* 
the assistance of the Swiss’* against this formidable irruption. The Swiss 
detached twelve hundred* men of Bern, Solothurn, and the forest cantons 
from their camp before Farnsburg, which place they were then besieging. 
On the 26th of August this little band met the advance guard of theArma- 
gnacs at Brattelen, and drove them back beyond the ri'^er Birs. ’ The main 
body of the enemy was posted on the left bank of the river. The Swiss, 
seeing the bridge of Sankt Jakob well guarded, thi-ew themselves into the 
stream and forded it, notwitlistanding the fire of the French artillery.’’ Havmg 
reached the opposite bank, they cut their way thi'ough the numerous ranks 
of the Arihagnacs, with the intention of reaching BS,le. The mhabitants of 
that city, seeing from the summit of their towers the efforts of this band of 
heroes, made a sortie to join them; but a body of eight thousand horse, ij^om 
the dauphin had placed on that side, drove them back into the city. The 
Swiss were divided; a body of them, surrounded in the plain by forces ten 
times their number, were all slain, after making dreadful havoc among their 
enemies : they feU in their ranks close to each other. Another party oi five 

[* Some historians say fifteen hundred, but the calculation of the dead and wounded found 
on the field of battle seems to coriesponjjL ^h the lesser number*] 
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hundred threw themselves into the hospital and chapel of Sankt Jakob. The 
gardens of the hospital were surrounded high walls; there this handful of 
Swiss, hemmed m by a w'hole army, stood, determined to sell their lives 
dearly. Three times they repelled the attack, twice they.sallied out like lions 
against the close ranks' of their enemies; at last the walls were b^ittered dowuv- 
by cannon, and the French cavaliers, having dismounted, entered tlie breach; 
yet the'Swi.ss still opposed a desperate resistance. The hospital and the 
chapel took file, and’tlie surviving confederates were smothered among the 
ruins. Ou^ of twelve hundred Swiss who fought on that da^' ten alone escaped 
bj^f^ht, iTnd these were shunned and^driven away with scorn in every part 
of Switzerland, for not having shared the iaCe of their comrades 

The fight lasted ten hours. Thousands of men and horses of the Ai-mag- 
nacs strewed the field of battle. The dauphin^was dismayed at the sight of 
his own loss; and, Ijearing that the whole confedeijate armj was moving 
against him from the camp beferre Zurich, he thought jifr; prudent not to attempt 
to procpied any further, after witrfessing such a specimen of Swiss intrepidity. 
iEneas Silvius Piccoj|omini, afteiwards Pope Pius II, who happened to be at 
Bdle at the time, mentions in his epistles several circumstances of that memo- 
rable combat. He says the Swiss, having emptied their quivers, snatched 
out of their wounds the arrows of their enemies, and««hot them back. Biuk- 
hard Monch, a nobleman bitterly hostile to the Swiss, who served in the ranLs 
of the dauphin, as he was walking in the evening among the bodies of the 
dead Swiss, and, observing the streams of blood which drenched the ground, 
exclaimed, “Now am I bathing among roses” Arnold Schilk of Uri, who 
was lying near, wounded, overheard him, and picking up a large stone flung 
it with such force at the inliuman boa,stcr that he fell dead to the ground. 

Two days after the battle, the dauphin granted a safe conduct to the 
citizens of Bfile, that they might buiy the dead and carry away the wounded. 
1,158 Swis^were foiuid tlead, and 82 wounded. The dauphin withdiew his 
army, and signed a peace ivitli the cantons and with Bdle in the following 
October Struck with adcuiration at the bravery of the Swiss, he even sought 
their alliance, and .this was the origin of the long friendship and connection 
between thcr French kings and the Helvetic body. 

The war against Zurich and its allies continued the whole of the following 
year ; several parties of Austrian troops were defeated by the Swiss, who took 
tlie town of Rheinfeldcn. At length, in 1446, several of- the German electors 
and the bishop of Bale interposed, and a peace was concluded [1450] on these 
conditions: that Zurich should renounce its alliance with Austria, and return 
again'^to that of the Swiss cantons; that the conquered distiicts should be 
restored oh both siQes, with the exception of Pfeffikon and Wolran, which 
remained to Schivyz. Tlie Toggenburg, the cause of aU this war, was left 
in the possession of the loid of Raion, a relative of the late count, and both he 
apid his subjects remained co-burghers of the cantons of Schwyz and Glarus. 
The alliance of Bdle with the cantons was "confirmed. This unnatm-al war 
co.st the Zurichers more than a million of florins. " 

But the differences between the cantons and Austria were not yet settled. 
The^vassals and partisans of the latter power in Switzerland continued to 
make incursions on the lands of the confederates. They pillaged Rlieinfelden; 
they surprised Brugge by night, and slaughtered its inhabitants, or carried 
them away and obliged them to pay a high ransom; Aarau was partly burned. 
Jq^, lord of Falkenstein, distinguished himself in this predatory warfare. 
On the other hand, the Swiss burned many of their castles. The town of 
Fribourg remained faithful to the house* o( Austria, although now becopie 
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quite isolated in the midst of hostile states. But the dukes qf Austria did 
not reward the fidelity of its citizens;^ on the contrary they burdened them 
with fresh taxes, and its governors acted in an arbitrary manner by deposing 
the avoycrs and co'uncil. This conduct alienated the hearts of the Fri- 
liourgers. -> ■ 

About the same time the duke of feavoy claimed payment of 200,000 
florins, due to hpn by Che city The duke of Austiia, c\espairing of Tetammg 
possession of Fribqvu-g, ordered its governor, Halwyl, to quit the tpwn, which 
he did after taking possession, by a stratagem, of the best part oT the burghej's’ 
plate. The citizens, preferring the domination of Savoy to that of Sern, 
which had long had views upon their country, submitted to the former power 
in 1452, and swore fidelity to the dufcs Savoy, who guaranteed to them 
their ancient privileges. 

TH^ PEACE OP WALDSBUT (1468 A D.) r 

The only possessions remaining now to the house of Ahstria in Switzerland 
were the county of Rapperschwyl, the town of Winterthm-, and the land- 
grafschaft of Thin-gau; ^and these were lost soon alter. Rapperschwyl gave 
itself voluntarily to the three forest cantons and that of Glarus. Duke 
Sigismund of Austria, upon this, treated the four cantons as enemies, But 
Sigismund himself, happening to have disputes with the pope, was excom- 
municated, and the pope called upon the Swiss to seize on his domains The 
confederates were not slow in obeying the call In 1460 they entered the 
fine province of Thurgau, which extends from the frontiers of Zurich to the 
Lake of Constance, and consists of gqntle hills and plains, fruitful m corn, 
flax, and wine, and watered by the river Thur. They encountered no oppo- 
sition; the town of Diessenhofen alone defended its alj^giance to Austria, 
but was obliged to capitulate, retaining its privileges as a little republic, 
under the protection of the cantons. All the rest of Thurgau was taken 
possession of as a conquered country, the cantonslissuming the rights which 
the house of Austria had till then exercised over it (as they had done with 
the Aargau about half a century before). Each of the eight old cantons by 
turns appointed the bailiff, who resided at Frauenfeld, and who was changed . 
every two years. This order->of things continued till the end of the eighteenth 
centiu-y. In 1467 Duke Sigismund mortgaged Wintherthur, his last remain- 
ing possession, to the citizens of Zmich, to whom it was finally given up ten 

g sars after. And here was the end of the power of the house of Habsburg in 
elvetia. When in the following century Charles V was jaised to jijhe thrones 
of Germany, Spain, Italy and “ the Indies,” the house of Austria had lost 
every acre of its old patrimonial estates; the castle of Habsbm-g itself having 
passed into the hands of strangers._ , 

Mulhausen, an imperial town in Alsace, finding itself annoyed by ihe 
neighbomiing nobihty, contracted an alliance with the Swiss cantons, which 
it maintained for centuries after. This, however, led to a fresh quarrel with 
Sigismund. The banks of the Rhine, from Schaffhausen to B^le, were again 
the scene of a desultory though destructive warfare^ in which, however* the 
Austrians werfl worsted.® The confederates laid siegp to Waldshut. The 
garrison made a stubborn resistance^ but in August, 1468, hostilities were 
ended by the Peace of Waldshut. Sigismund surrendered to thcTiCon- 
federates his rights over the Thurgau and promised to pay 10,000 gulden 
damages by June 24th, 1469, giving as security Waldshut and the Black 
Forest.® 

H. W. — YOl,. XVI. S<J 
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THE BUEQUNDIAN WAR 

Sigismund was not in a state to fulfil the engagements he hacf entered 
into with the Swiss .The penury of his finances made’ him lend an ear to_ 
those gentlemen who, in their hatred against the confederates; did not fear 
to see (Rice more the key to their country in the hands of France. They 
determined to offer to his brother-in-law, King Louis XI, Alsace, Sundgau, 
and the two Rhine banks as pledge for a considerable loar^, But the maxims 
of-iouis -pjere "those followed in imitation of Italian tyrants, by the princes 
of Rls time — maxims which ]VIachia"\7elli exposed later, leaving them his 
name. Everything m France was- making, for the downfall of feudalism 
and the creation of a united monaiViy. The king did not forcibly demand 
what he could obtain by trickery, and he awai?ed froi^ his eijiemies’ mistakes 
what others sought from the issues of war. Thus Iv guarded himself fiom 
losing the friendship of the Swiss by /iccepting the^Uffers of Sigismund. It 
was to^iis powerful and redoubtifble vassal, Duke Charles of Burgundy, that 
he addiessed the ai^fihduke. 

Eleven years youngen than the king, Charles expected from his riches 
and his army that which Louis sought from polifjcs. Taking Alexander 
and Cffisar as models, Jje conceived vast plans which he embraced with great 
enthusiasm, though he gave little thought to making them clear. The pope, 
who, since the taking of Constantinople by the Turks in -1453, had preached 
a new crusade, called “the great duke of the west” to lead it. It is well 
Imown that Charles, already more powerful than his suzerain, dreamed of 
founding a kingdom of Burgundy, which should stretch from the Mediter- 
ranean and the sources of the Rhiiifv to the mouth of this river. When, 
then, Signsmund offered him five provinces in mortgage for a loan of 50,000 
florins; when he made knovifli to him the piospective marriage between 
Maximilianf only son of the emperor, and Mary, the Buigundian heiress, 
and Charles learned that tlie only thing asked in exchange was support in a 
struggle against the Swiss^ he saw in the offer a mark of distinguished good 
fortune. He hastened to give up the nece.ssary sums, more considerable 
than those asked at first, and to receive homage from the mortgaged coun- 
, tries (1469). 

He charged 4vith the administration of those countries one Peter von 
Hagenbach, a low born and conceited parvenu, who was avaricious and 
vulgar m manner, and who succeeded in making his master’s rule detested 
and iy uniting in a common hatred nobles, bishops, free towns, the new 
subjects of Burgundy and the Swiss leagues. However, Charles laid his 
ambitious designs before the emperor. The two monarchs met at Treves 
on the 29th of September, 1473. One might almost have thought Charles 
was theccmperor, and the aged Frederick of Austria his humble vassal! 
Seeking equally to deceive each other, one urged the marriage of his son 
with Mary of Burgundy, and the other, who dreaded above all things having 
a son-in-law, only wanted to obtain, without giving anything for it, the title 
of King of the Romans. The throne was all ready: the sceptre and crown 
werif exposed to public view, when the emperor ' made off without taking 
leave, playing with Ippes that he had allowed Charles to conceive (1473). 

The duke’s anger was extreme. IJis approach spread alarm in Alsace. 
The inhabitants fled; peasants shut themselves up in the towns, and these 
towns shut their gates. Arrived at Ensisheim, Charles convoked there the 
nobility of the country. Nicholas von Sharnachthal and Peter von Wabern 
presented themselves in the name of Berh. ICneeling, they complained 
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among other things of the ill treatment that Miilhausen, a ^Jriss ally, had 
had to endure from Hagenbach. “I am about to set forth,” responded 
the duke; “follow me to Dijon.” They did so, but after long waiting left 
Dijon without any answer • 

However, the king of France did not neglect to profit from the alarm 
spread by the duke of Burgundy He knew the keen desire of ^e Habs- 
burgs to recover ,their patrimony, and did not ignore the fact that Frederick 
HI had even recently put the confederates under ban <he emphe. 
Nevertheless, he conceived the project of reconciling the Swiss witk the ^ JSe 
of Austria, and uniting them ir? a comhion alliance against the prince named 
by his contempoiaries Charles .the Bolc^,^ known in history as Charles the 
Rash. Everywhere he found^obstacles*in>his path. 

Since the e;^es of Ahe confederates had turned towards France, Bern 
had become the scene%f negotiations with that country; and she had left 
the direction of them 'fei her most eijiinejt political and military Readers. 
But debate had arisen between these men of the old or ^ew nobility anR the 
townsfolk. As the nobility, in order to become Bernese citizens, had been 
obliged to abandon many privileges irreconcilable with the new notions of a 
state, but had preserved nevertheless certain justiciary rights, they were 
called Lord Laws (Twingherrn). Time came when *lso these rights were 
opposed by ideas hostde to feudalism. A butcher named Kistler had 
constituted himself at Bern the organ of the new tendencies. In 1470 at 
the annual election for the head of the republic, Nicholas von Diessbach 
obtained fifteen votes, Adrian von Bubenberg twenty, Rigoltingen thirty, 
Scharnachthal forty, and eighty were given to Kistler. The gentlemen 
withdrew to their castles, while the now head of the republic let his zeal as 
reformer run its course. He took note of the luxury of high-born ladies and 
proscribed their long trains, their high heelecf shoes. Tliey braved his pro- 
scription and proudly retired to their own lands. '* 

Strife would have been engendered if the lor^Js, united to the country 
people by a habit of living together in peace and war, had not had the wisdom 
to hinder the peasants from assembling or waging an unequal fight against 
the town. They knew how to wait to see what time and amicable mterven- 
tion from the confederates would do. And, indeed, a large deputation from 
the cantons was not ^low in going to Bern, urged by the necessity of estab- 
lishing concord in those difficult times. The lords consented that the town 
should hold the jurisdiction demanded. Left free to invest themselves as 
they pleased, the deputation returned from Bern amidst universal jubilation. 
Kistler, who had not been useless to his fellow citizens, remainod in their 
midst as a magistrate worth listening to From this time the republic, 
fresh from triumphing over intestine dissensions, could give all its attention 
to the serious events happening abroad. 

The Everlasting Compact (Wh A.D ) 

Two men in Switzerland directed and served the politics of Louis XI. 
These were the advocate Nicholas von Diessbach, and, in the eastern cantons, 
the Lucernaise,*Jost de Sihnen, provost of Munster andrfor some time admin- 
istrator of the bishopric of Grenoble. Coming from a_ family enriched by 
commerce and ennobled by the acquisition of imperial fiefs, DiessBach 
had been royal page and chamberlam. At Bern he was the distributhr 
of royal largesse and the leader af a French party. Wlien the Fribourg 
advocate, Raoul de Wuippens, 3nd Adrian von Bubenberg, who had Jived 
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;it the Burguhdlan court and fought for -the duke at Montlh^ry, reminded 
him of the good relations the Swiss had always held with their neighbours 
from beyond the Jura — when they made clear what had been imprudent 
on the part of the confederates in overthrowing a barrier which still sepaiated 
them from a powerful monarchy, Diessbach contented himself with'-answermg^ 
that thcwn who were useful were always estimated at their riglit value. 
Already, in the course of the year 1470, he had obtained th@ conclusion of a 
treaty, by 'which France and the confederates mutual engaged not to 
supp^it oi>e another against the duke of Burgundy. But Louis wanted 
more: the agreement was defensive, afld he ^bught the offensive. 

To arrive thereat, Silinen uigccl en the onp hand that the archduke Sigis- 
mund should redeem the mortgaged countries fqj' the duke of Burgundy; while 
on the other hand he knew how to prevail upon the, confederates to allow 
the king to direct the'terms of.theii reconciliation wmi the Habsburgs. All 
took place concurrently. The hause pf Austria an'^the cantons ^reed to 
a perpetual peace, the Everlasting Compact (March 30th, 1474). The con- 
federates remained m full possession of that which they had acquired. The 
parties promised each oth«r good neighbourship and mutual succour. Imme- 
diately upon the signature of the treaty the princip,al Alsatian towns arose 
and allied themselves, with the Swiss. They made up without difficulty 
the sum necessary for the redemption of the province, deposited it at Bale, 
and invited the duke to receive it. Hagcnbach, who during a popular insur- 
rection at this time had fallen into the enemy’s hands, was imprisoned, 
judged by a tribunal, and put to death. Aided by the Swiss, the duke retook 
possession of his lands. 

The Treaty of Jauceme; Battles and Skinnishes 

While tfiese events were in progress, Charles, who had fought against 
the German Empire, was pbstinately besieging Neuss, a fortress of the aich- 
bishopric of Cologne (June, 1474 to Maich, 1475). He had to confide to 
Italian condottieri*the task of reducing Alsace and the neighbouring county 
of Ferret (August, 1474). But on the news that these “Lombards,” as the 
» condottieri were called, were putting all to fire and sword, the confederates 
rose and united at Lucerne, where the royal (favoys ivged them, under an 
appearance of cordiality, to show themselves “friends to friends, inimical 
to enemies.” A treaty was signed, in which the king was promised, in case 
of war against Burgundy, six thousand men at a pay of 4^ florins a month. 
The king on his si^ engaged to pay each canton 2,000 francs yearly, and 
20,000 francs every three years to the confederates, if he could not, in case 
of war against Burgundy, help them with arms. Neither party was to con- 
cliide peace without the other. A secret convention dealt with the sums, 
still more considerable, that the king engaged to pay to the principal cantons 
and their most influential magistrates. 

The treaty concluded, an aiTny of twenty thousand men, composed of 
divCTs contingents from the cantons and their allies, Swabian horse-soldiers 
pent from friends and from the towms of the league on the Rhino, laid siege 
to Ihiricourt, a fortress of the Franche-Cointti, the property of Marshal Thie- 
baiilt of Buigundy. The marshal, succoured by the count of Romont, 
Baifai de Valid, tried to raise the siege. They fought valiantly, but could not 
TiiSist the impetuosity of the Swiss, their long halberds, and clouble-handled 
swords. The rout wa.s complete (November 13th, 1474). Hiiricourt sur- 
rende red. The Swiss returned home laden Vith spoil. 
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Diessbach did not intend his army to remain long inactive. From the fiist 
months of 1475 expeditions went ‘forth from various points in the Pranche- 
Comtc. » At Neuchatel a new house, that of the Hochberg cfiunts, had suc- 
ceeded that of the dfribourg counts, and relied on Bern. Rudolf everywhere 
^exercised hi^s of mediator His men had fought in the Swiss ranks at 
H6iicourt'but his son served Charles the Bold; he himself had gone to Neuss 
to try to bring Charles and the empeior together and reconcile thei* with the 
Swiss Diessbabh reminded him of his duties towai^ls Bern in letting a 
troop of adventuibrs ravage his lands. , * 

A more considerable army^ corps .crossed the Jura to surpristi JoniaiTier 
and ravage it with fire. The Bernese found themselves under the walls of 
this city in the presence of L«uis de ChAlons, lord of Chateau Guyon, who 
possessed on this side of the Ana, GranJoh, Orbe, and Echallens; at Hericourt 
they had to ^^t aga^st Count Jacques de Romont, ttieir fellow citizen, who 
held an appanage comi^rising the greater part of the Vaud country. They also 
thought to comprise in'oseir offensive opeSations all the countries alQng iJlieir 
way as far as the Jura. Tliey surprised Granson, seized the castle of Orbe 
which was heroically defended, reduced that of Jougne, and did not retire 
until they had made themselves masters of all thh fortresses situated in the 
mountain passes. » 

A fresh expedition was directed on the count:f of Montbeliard. The 
Blamont fort, defended by walls eighteen feet thick, dominated all this 
country and important routes. It was during this siege that Nicholas von 
Diessbach, wounded by a kick from his horse, then seized with an epidemic 
which was decimating the troops, died while still young, at Parrentruy. He 
was not to see the end of a war he had started. He had opened a glorious 
career to his party, but had also givdn it an example of venality and bound 
it with chains from which it took long centuries to free itself. Scharnachthal 
replaced him before Blamont. Town, castle, all were Turned |j’om base to 
turret amidst wild cries. His partisans ravaged the land as far as the gates of 
Besan9on, • 

Bern and Fribourg Open a Campaign in the Vaud (HfS AD.) 

Bern had not yet declared war against the house of Savoy. This house,* 
her ancient ally, w^ very different from what she had been. Since Felix V 
had, in 1449, abdicated the pontifical power, in the church of the Lausanne 
Franciscans, so doing to enter into the solitudes of Ripaille, and had renounced 
all his high authority, keeping only the titles of Bishop of Geneva and Cardinal 
Coadjutor in Switzerland and Savoy, the star of his family had v^aned. The 
change of the titleMf count into that of duke was far from being for the house 
a sign of aggrandisement. To a century and a half of glory there was to 
succeed as long a time of trouble and misfortune. There was an interrupted 
series of, weak princes, minorities, regencies; and meanwhile the sceptre was 
found in hands too weak to bear it, nobles disputed for power, and the country 
was a prey to factions. Finally the hour came when the Swiss and the duke 
of Burgundy decided theii- quarrel on the fields of Romande Helvetia. • 

Yolande ci France, sister of Louis XI, governed the Savoy counties in the 
name of Philibert I, her son, then a minor. She Wanted to preserve the 
neutrality; yet hatred of her brother, and the hope she cherished of peeing 
, the young prince of Savoy marry the heiress of Charles the Bold, inclinedjier_^ 
to the side of Burgundy. Around her worked the young princes’ uncles, of 
whom one, Philip of Bresse, vias VhoUy Fi'ench, whilst the two others, the 
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bishop of Geneva and the count of Romontj, adheied'to Charles. The nobility 
of the country had embraced the same cause. The Gingins, high-minded 
according to tTieir crest, served the duke with devotion. Torrent of the 
house of Compois, who had made use of the troubles to foim a kind of satrap 
government in Aigle, 'welcomed on their way the Italian condo^ttieri that- 
Duke Sforza of Milan had sold to the duke of Burgundy, while at the same 
time he -fiiessed Louis XI to make war on this prince Bern felt herself 
justified m carrying ffre and sword into the Vaud country, and in asking the 
allies of Nc^cMtel, Solothurn, and Fribourg to join their*" armies to hers. 

■^fee fiiyit addressed herself to Fnboprg Ijkir a long time two parties had 
been at issue in Fribourg. The olie,^ Savoyard, the other, faithful to Austria. 
Abandoned by the archdukes, the Austrian party ended by succumbing, and 
the Fribourgers in 1452 floated 5n their towers the white cross of Savoy. 
Soon after they J;iad renewed their alliance with Bjlirn shcjpigcd them to 

{ enter on a campaign with her without waiting/or the confederates to 
*■ coiue and take part in the conquest of the Vau'd counties. Thus Bernese 
and Fribourge;ss were the fi^rst to set out (October, 1475). 

They sacked Vully, and received the submission 
of*Morat and Payerne. Contingents fiom many 
cantons had joined with them and the army, ten 
I * thousand strong, spread over the country like a tor- 

I — Three hundred men of Nyon threw themselves 
inlo Estavayer — their courage was useless. AH was 
jTOh “chopped up and skinned ” They canie to the pil- 
by sea and land. A hundred chariots carried to 
Fiiboutg the fabiics in which Estavayer did great 
1 trade Eleven' soldiers of the garrison were hidden 

I in a ic^loubt. Discovered, they were handed over 

! executioner; bound together with ropes, 

if ' they were to be drowned in tlic lake. But the rope 

, breke, and the Swiss soldiery, disappointed of the 

i expected sight, killed the unfortunate men with their 

I If ^ ended by killing the executioner for his 

\ M \ ik awkwardness. 

" Yverdun had never b^en attacked without making 

1 I W honourable resistance. Bhe had'' prepared to defend 

\ H \ m herself well, when the count of Valentgin obtained 
I \ I \m pennission for the garrison to march beyond the 

' \M walls with the insignia of war; while for the town 

I be secured the maintenance of its liberties. The 

I castle of Clees only yielded after several 

■■■ vigorous assaults. At Greifensee those of 
- soLDiBB (jgfgQ^gj.g sui-vived were con- 

(Mftcenth century) demued to be beheaded. But as,the Swiss 

had killed the Bern executioner, they 
offered pardon to that one of the prisoners who would take his place. A 
German, valet to Pierre de Cossonay, commander of the place, undertook the 
office, and the captures fell beneath his axe, Pierre de Cossonay the last. 

The castles of JoiigEo and Sainte-Croix had tlic same fate as that of Clees. 


Those of Montagnev, Champvans, and La Barra, vigorously defended by their 
lords, were reduced to ashes. The arim'-, incieaseil daily by reinforcements, 
ilrciv near Lausanne and Genova. Its leader, Peter von Wabern, had orders 
to take nothing from churches. But the''’triie episcopal towns had, never- 
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theless, to pay ransom. 'Lausanne, which had amicable relaticjns with Bern, 
paid 2,000 florins, and Geneva 25,000; the parishe.s of Lavaux paid 5,000 
florins. » * 

Tlie Alliance of Bern and Upper Valais ^H.73 AD ) 

The war had begun at the foot of the Alps. The Valais were, ay,his time, 
governed by a bishop* as firm in his actions as he was skilful in 'managing 
popular favour. Qerman by birth, and born in the tithing of Condiaes, Walther 
von Supersax maintained himself among the patriots of UppSr Valais, with- 
out bending to their democracy. _ Itnvas not until a long time after US had 
forbidden them to renew their alliance with the Alpine cantons, their neigh- 
bours, that he lent himself, in 1473, to Renewal of this alliance. Two years 
after, when he saw tjie Burgundian war beginning, and a chance of recov- 
ering the pa*j-i’mony "^f Saint-Thesdule, msiyped from the church by the 
house of Savoy, he alll,'d himself with Be«n and did not delay marching on 
Lower Valais. Pierre anm Amcdde de Gingins, at the head of eight thousand 
men, threw him back on Sion. But as the two armies ’^ere at close quarters 
under the walls of this city, three thousand Bernese, descended from Sanetsch, 
took the Savoyards on the flank, and forced them to retire in great disorder. 
The conquerors then overran all Lower Valais. At tjje same time there came 
down from Simmenthal and Haute Grunyere mountaineers always ready to 
work havoc on the plains. They destroyed the castle of Aigle, and the town 
submitted to Bern and became her subject. 


Emperor and King Desert the Confederation 

Charles, however, had continued the sieges of Neuss; the emperor having 
finally advanced upon this place at the head of German ?ontmgaits, the two 
princes found themselves face to face As neither one nor the other desired 
war, but an understanding, an agreement was ma^le without difficulty (Jime 
4th, 1475). For the hope of obtaining for his son the hand of the Burgundian 
heiress, the emperor sacrificed the French alliance and broke his pledge with 
the Swiss and Archduke Sigismund. Louis XI hastened, on his side, to con- 
clude a long treaty with Charles; he granted him free passage to march against' 
the Swiss (September 13th* 1475). Thenceforth free in his movements, 
Charles came to an understanding with the archduke, conquered Lorraine, 
whence came the heritor of Duke Ren4, and made ready from the first days 
of 1476 to cross the Jura. . * 

Charles, in conquering Loirame saw his star for the la^ time in Ascendancy. 

It was not that his army was less splendid, his artillery less nuinerous — his 
court, transported into camp, was still the most magnificent in the West; 
but, being no longer able to rel^ on the affection of subjects whom he had 
wearied, he saw himself compelled to put his chief confidence in the foreigners 
who served him, in the Italians and their leader, Campobasso, who might 
betray him. And as he showed himself more and more incapable of support- 
ing contradiction, the fidelity of those made proud by fortune w«s no 
longer secure. , 

The Swiss garrisons had evacuated Jougne, Orbe,*Yverdun, to retire on 
Granson, on the borders of Lake HeuchAtel. It was round this spot^ that 
Charles made his army encamp — an army thirty thousand strong. Granson _ 
resisted fifteen days and was taken only by treason. Its defenders were 
induced to believe that Fribourg was burned, that Bern had submitted. 
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that all resistance was useless ; but that nevCTtheless, 'touched by their bravery, 
the duke woT?Id grant them life. When/ under the influence of this false 
news, they had^come to the Burgundian camp, some were hung on thar nearest 
trees and the others drowned m the lake (February 28tb, 1476). 

Charles had a strong encampment beyond the Arnon, but jiis intention* 
was not to receive the enemy there but to march on Bern, skirtidg the base 
of the Jura. Already he had sent on a reconnoitring party as far as the 
castle of Vaumarcus,' where he had left five hundred men. Before him 
stretched ah undulating plain. Still farther, Mount Aubert descended 
abTuptly towards the water. The rout^e passed by it. A difficult road, the 
Voie d’Estraz. wound along its iflank. It was on tins road that the first 
encounter took place. 


The^ Battle of Granson 

The confederates^ advanced from Neuchiitel, to the number of twenty 
thousand— the Bernese under Scharnachthal and Halv^l, the Waldstatte 
under Rudolf Reding, th« Lucernese commanded by their old_ commander 
Hasfourter, and the Zurichera by Goeldli, As both sides were impatient to 
meet, the Schwyzers l>ad got ahead of their brothers in anns, and on the 
morning of March 2nd found themselves suddenly face to face with the Bur- 

f undian advance guard. Promptly rejoined by Bern, Solothiu'n and Fii- 
ourg, they made them retreat until, coming out of a wood, the sun having 
dispelled the mists, they saw advancing in battle array all the duke of Bur- 
gundy’s forces At this sight they stuck their pikes and banners into the 
ground, kneeling asked help of the God of battles, and prepared for the 
fight. 

The duke also hastened to place his men. He posted his artillery on the 
right, on tile plateau which dominates the village of Corcelles, ranged his 
infantry behind them, and-chaiged his gendarmerie, under Louis de ChS,toau 
Guyon, to follow a, hidden winding in the Jma so as to fall on the flanks 
of the Swiss.' But the artillery was posted too high; the gendarmerie were 
broken on the long lances of the confederates, and lost their leader in the 
-meMe. On his side, Chailes, at the head of his infantry, met with invincible 
resistance. Sometimes the Swiss opened their '"ranks to let bows and cul- 
verins hurl piojectiles on the enemy, but immediately they closed again, 
presenting a formidable hedge of jiikes. Charles essayed a retrograde move- 
ment, *10 draw them into the plain; but just as his commands were being 
executed ar new arnfy appeared. These were the Swiss of the Waldstatte, 
who came on making wood and plain re-echo to the sound of their Alpine 
tnimpete of the bull of Uri. the cow of Untenvalden, sounds known well 
enough ti^ the Austrians, ancl which the Burgundians also were to learn that 
day m their turn. Fear took possession of them; they were panic stricken, 
and they fled in every _ direction. “The leaguers,” says the 'N'euchdtel 
clironiclor, Ilugues de Pierre, “cut up these fine gallants on every hand. 
So thoroughly and completely were these poor Biugundians discomfited 
that they were as smoke before a strong wind.’ ' 

However, the pursuit was short. After thanks were rendered to the 
God of battles, the army hastened towards the camp where pillage had 
_ already begun. Some endeavour was made to inspire order in the sharing of 
the immense booty, but the leaders themselves hardly knew the riches of those 
conquered. The duke’s big diamond, whtcivhad not its equal in the world. 
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passed through many hands, beginning with those of the cur4 of Montagney, 
who bought it for a crown, and arrived eventually in those of jPope Jules II, 
who pa?d 20,000 ducats for it as an ornament in his papal tiftra. Draperies 
of silk and velvet, rich embroideries, cloth of gold and damask, Flanders 
-ijace, Arras par^ts were cut up as if they were ordinary cloth and shared 
by the army ^e duke’s seal, his collar of the Golden Fleece, his splendid 
sword fell into the liMids of men “gross and bucolic,” says Paraalm, “who 
knew not how-to profit by them.” Forty artillery pieces, eight hundred 
bows, and thi'ee hilndrcd barrels of powder were distributed anjong the cantons 
and their allies. The duke’s treasure ^as equally divided. It waa»i^o cogsiiter- 
able that the division was made without counting or weighing, simply by 
measuring out hatfuls. ' ' » 

The garrison of Vaumareus succeeded in escaping by passing the moun- 
tains; that qf <lrans^n surrendered unconditionally. , Those who composed 
it were eithet throwi’ from the walls, hung, or drowned. Then the con- 
querors, carrying spoilJ*«iet out for their* cantons, whilst Charles, ^ho*had 
suffered less a defeat than a rout, and who had not Jost a thousaii^ men, 
thought only of renewing the campaign with a stronger force. 

^Charles Renews the Campaign 

Lausanne was chosen as his centre of action (March 15th). The duches,s 
of Savoy installed herself near him. Romont retook possession of the 
Vaud country. The army re-formed on the Jorat plateau, the “plain of 
wolves.” Three thousand hired English passed for being the best in the 
army; four thousand Italians, recruited from the papal states, tried to cross 
the St. Bernard, but, repulsed by lAen of the Valais, only arrived in camp 
after a long detour in the Savoyard Alps. Rut Charles had to yield to bodily 
fatigue and severe anxiety. Fever seized him, he became delirious, and 
it was only after some weeks’ illness that the unfortunate ironarch came 
to himself, and still pale, with the traces of d#ath on his face, rallied his 
troops and retook command (May 27th, 1476). 

He had hoped the Swiss would come to meet him in the Vaud country, 
where the land was more favourable. But the army which had conquered 
at Granson was dispersed, ^and now occupied on their farms; these Alpin« 
mountaineers, wh<? knew nothing of a Romande Helvetia or the natural 
limits of the Jura, had renounced all warlike preoccupations at Bern. The 
confederates were hardly prepared for a campaign when the enemy came 
on afresh. Bern gave them rendezvous on the right bank of the Saane 
(Sarine), three leagues from Morat, where an advaifce guard Vas posted. 
She sent there Aidrian von Bubenberg with fifteen hunched men. Buben- 
berg, it is true, passed for a Biugundian, but mider these circumstances the 
private person gave place to ^the citizen. He asserted that h^lcnewjiow 
to defend Moral. Soon after, Charles came on at the head of thirty-four 
thousand men (June 9tb), and covered all the country with his army, a 
countiy formed of wooded hiUs which feU away from around Morat, towards 
a rather deep lake. Three vigorous assaults were successively repulsed. 

On the 2Gnd of June the confederates crossed the Saane. Buigomaster 
Herter of Strasburg brought them German contingents, and Ren6 of Lor- 
raine three hunched gentlemen attached to his fortunes. One could reckon 
on thirty thousand foot and four thousand horse. It would be difiTc ult to 
say who commanded them. It was really the genius of the confederTO^ff 
which allow^ed them to act eagh According to his strength in a common plan. 
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Still, it was to the burgomaster of Strasburg and the Zurich Waldmann that 
the principal \lirection of the combat was entrusted Halwyl marched in 
advance at the'hcad of the men of the Waldstatte and the Obmland#- Ren6 
was on his flank with a corps of pikemen, bowmen, and culveriners. Herter 
and Waldmann took places in the main body, and the commissioner Herten-^ 
stein, of Lucerne, in the rearguard. There were a thousand rencouhters. 

^ The Batlle of Moral (llflB A.D ) ^ ® 

All J.lie ^nwrmng the duke had awaited a Rattle, which the confederates 
did not hurry to begin. They made a good show by capering about and 
(leceivcd the impatience of their mSn, but '?\>ere really awaiting the middle 
of the day to fatigue their enemies. •'The sky#-wa.s dark with driving rain. 
But when, towards naid-day, the sun appeared — “Ehow, nay men,” said 
Halwyl, waving his sword, "that God sends us his sun/ Thinlcof your wives 
and-children. Would you abanddh to* the Welscl>rt'h_ose whom you love’” 
A chapel was afterwards built in the village of Cressicr m the place where 
his troops said their prayers and whence, always restraining their ardour, 
he led them on to the eneffny. 

The duke began to collect his troops, tired of long waiting, and had hardly 
time to place them in battle order. He had intrenched his camp by a quick- 
set hedge and a ditch, ranging his artillery in front and his cavalry on their 
flank. The artillery did wonders. They bore entire ranks before them. 
But Halwyl, getting behind the hedge, fell from above on the Burgundian 
flank. Then, animated with fresh ardour, the confederates leaped into the 
ditches, trod the hedge under foot, and by the force of their sinewy arms 
bore their cannon beyond the ditch, fci'cuig back the artillery on the main 
body. 

Chailes was thei'^ in person. He had iqund him Orange, Hugues de 
Chateau Gufon, Somerset and his English, his bravest soldieis and his best 
captains. On his left, on the shores of the lake, was the Burgundian bastard, 
and hulden beyond Morat the count de Romont, who might be dangerous. 
But the Swiss*h.ad deceived Romont by a false attack; and Bubenberg having 
sufficiently occupied the left wing by a .sortie, the principal efforts of the 
confederates were directed on the main army, where Chailes fought like a 
lion. He had just seen Somerset fall at his side; 'fifteen hundied gentlcmen- 
at-arms strewed the ground around him — yet still he fought. But when 
Hertenstein, with the Swiss rearguard, having scaled the heights, tlmeatencd 
to fall ^n his remaining host, despair seized him. Giving rein to his horse 
he mournfully fled, afid trotting day and night did not stop until he had 
reached the Lake of Geneva. « 

His troops had not awaited the moment of his flight to disperse like the 
wiiyd. As''this time there was no lack of cavalry, the pursuit was hot and 
bloody. From Morat to Avenches it was .simply a battle. No prisoners 
were made, they were all killed. "Morat cruelty” was long aftei wards a 
popular pluase. Fifteen thousand dead were counted. Driven back on 
the lal|e, the cuirassiers and the Italians of the Burgundian bastard, who 
had tried to rejoin the count of Romont by following the hanks covered 
with reeds, had becomet entangled in a marsh. Romont alone succeeded in 
escaping with his Savoyards. The conquerors had lost three thousand men. 
The dtiad were buried in a vast ditch. Four years afterwards the bones 
~wS?3 exhumed to mako an ossuary, a tribute to the valour of a people who 
had fought for their hearths and the desCtuption of Charles of Burgundy. 
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The Vaud is again Invaded, the Congress of Fribourg 

The 'battle of Morat was followed by a new invasion of the ’Vaud country. 
Already the mountaineers of Upper Simmenthal and Gressenay, having 
’descended :^a,the plain, had destroyed the Tour de BeiJz and Vevey. Twelve 
thousand Bernese and Fnbourgers had in their turn spread over the towns 
and country, not killmg but pillaging. At Lausanne, finishing th® work of 
the count of Gruyeres, who had gone ahead and put^the town under con- 
tribution, they sa^ed indifferently churches, convents, and, private lands, 
only stopping at the gates of .peneva and at the voice of Loin’!s..^I.., The 
Swiss had beaten, his powerful lival, but’ he did not wish the Rothande 
country to become their prey.’ He demi^nded a suspension .of arms and a 
congress to meet to decide the conditiiiife of peace. 

The Congr.e&^ assembled at Fribourg on the 25th of , July. The heroes of 
Morat, as first magistf^tes in their cantoris, "met with the ambassadors of 
France, Austria, and SavSji. The confederates differed in their point view. 
The Bernese coveted domination, others repose froip hostilities ^sBern 
demanded, for war expenses, the counties of Vaud, Geneva, and Le Chablais; 
but the mediators ordered otherwise. They exacT^d the restitution of the 
Vaud country under cdndition of an indemnity of 50,000 florins mortgaged 
on the country. They recognised the house of Sa^oy as debtor towards 
the Fribourgers for a sum of 25,000 florins, as balance of that which they 
had engaged to pay when they detached themselves from Austria to lean 
on Fribourg. Geneva had to give guarantee for the ransom which had been 
imposed on her in the preceding war. The Valaisans restored the Chablais 
and kept the Lower Valais, the gate of their country. The Bern canton 
was enlarged. Bern and Fribourg reihained in possession of Morat, Granson, 
Orbe, and Echallens The two towns agreeid to gover^ these little towns 
in common, and to send them a bailiff who should remain five yeigs in charge, 
and who, if he were a Bernese, should take orders from Fribourg; if a Fl’i- 
bourger, from Bern. Finally Fribourg was recognised as independent, and 
floated the eagle of the empire. 

Soon afterwards an embassy, composed, like the diet of* Fribourg, of 
men who had commanded at Morat, went to King Louis XI at his residence 
in Plessis-les-Tours (October’). The king gave them hearty welcome, and’ 
pronounced his intention of using for the future the Swiss as his own personal 
guard and the guard of the French sceptre. He made the captains detail 
their victories and did not suffer them to go until they were loaded with 
largesse for the cantons and presents for themselves. Jbe richest gif uS were 
for Adrian von Bubenberg, whom the king wished to win over. did not 
neglect to recommend to the envoys that Charles the Bold should be crushed. 


, The Battle of Nancy; the Treaty of Peace 

The unhappy prince, too proud to show his grief openly, had retired to 
the ChMeau de la Riviere, near Pontarher, where he remained solitar;;^, shut 
up in his glaomy sorrow. His subjects had ceased to respect his orders. 
However, at the news that Rene had conquered Lorraine, and entered Nancy, 
he roused himself, succeeded in getting together six thousand soldiers, and 
laid siege to this place. Ren6, on his side, hastened to ask help froha the 
cantons. He wanted six thousand men. Enthusiasm yielded him e^mT" 
thousand. The cold was excegsite, yet the men marched as if to a fite. 
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The meeting took place oa the 5th of January, 1477, rfot far from Nancy 
There was a* desperate resistance and a' bloody defeat. Among the slam 
was found the almost unrecognisable corpse of Charles of Burgundy — 
“Jamais plus n’est reutr6 chez lui’’ runs the old war-song. 

Then Louis deemed his cause won. The Swiss had earned^ the victory> 
his privilege it was to gather the fiuit of their exploits. He occi^^ied a part 
of Burgiwdy, while at the same time seeking to divide the confederates, 
whose intervention he feared. The time was an important Dne. A modern 
world was ^w^kening. The contest had involved the 'test of monarchy 
versus republic; public opinion was jn-ofoun^ly shaken by the victories of 
the ^^lss. The two tendencies, iRonarchical and republican, had ever^here 
their representatives. In Italy, ySnice, Genoa, and Florence were in fer- 
ment. Milan had just tried, unsucceftsfully it is true, to found an Ambrosian 
republic. Among the countries lately subject to the duke oi Burgundy the 
Netherlands, tyranmc’ally ruled by the prince, indulged hopes * 0 ! enfranchise- 
ment ^This was also the case ^f the Franchc-Qi^it4. Bern, also, would 
have h&d the can togs to cross the Jura, and to add to Switzeiland a province 
that fm’nished salt and wheat. The people of Franche-Comt4 even went 
beyond this, demanding flb be received in a perpetual alliance, even as sub- 
jects. Straitened though they were, they offered ho buy Swiss aid at the 
price of 150,000 florins. But the king showed a willingness to give much 
more. 

Under these circumstances the confederates sent an embassy to Louis 
XI, composed of Bubenberg, Waldmaim, and Imhof. Of the three, Buben- 
berg atone showed himself faithful to his country. He served her in Prance 
as he had done at Morat. His colleagues in their turn also returned, but 
with heads held high, honoured with«iich presents, bound by secret bonds, 
and rallying the fears of the ^rn commissioner These were, nevertheless, 
the ones listened tC by the confeilerates The king offeied them, as the 
price of the# pretentions to Upper Burgundy, 200,000 florins cash and 150,000 
florins to be raised on the i^venuc of the province They agieed to this offer, 
but they seem never to have received the indemnity — at least wo find 
mention of it in the treaty of peace they concluded January, 147S, with the 
heritors of Duke Charles, Mary, and her husband Maximilian of Austria, 
•as being still duo. 

During these negotiations, war had continue*! in Botu'gogne The Swiss 
mercenaries had not ceased to shed their blood — some for the king’s cause, 
some for that of Franchc-Comt6. They had even lost in the ungrateful 
struggics many more than in the course of the Burgundian war. Swiss had 
fought agahist Swiss* but as the king paid most, the greater part had joined 
his banner and aided him to conquer the province. It is known that Franche- 
Corat6 remained at heart Burgundian, and did not definitely become part 
of Jhe FriSnch kingdom until two centuries later. 

THE BATTLE OP GIORNICO (1478 A.D.) 

Tjje ruin of Charles the Bold had not so much changed the Swiss boun- 
daries as it had prepared the day when she might attain her eatural limits. 
Outside she had drawft nearer to France by frontier cantons and acquired 
the Netherlands and Upper Bourgogne from the house of Austria, who thence- 
forth'surrounded the confederation on three sides. She had also brought 
■"TRnce and Austria, thenceforward rivals, into contact In adding to the 
greatness of their neighbours the Swiss haM worked to their own weakening. 
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Yet their renown they kefit, and were to keep some time yet — .the renown" of 
being the unconquerable nation whose arms would assure victory to those 
who sought for help. Three battles, three names known ’far and wide, 
Granson, Morat, an'd Nancy, would guard their frontiers for three centuries, 
'hnd keep them from the danger of a serious invasion.” 

More than ever their mediation was called for. Fifteen times in two 


years they werq takSlr as arbitrators in quarrels, 
refrain from seekipg alliance, and to accept or re- 
ject, according to their usefulness, those offered. 
But they nevertheless found 'themselves led into 
alliances with most of the western states,’ some- 
times in the interests of comrnerce, sopetiines m 
those of their merceparies, often in those" of their 
cupidity. 

Matthias of Hunga-jw had recourse tg them, 
less in the hope of obti^ing an arniy at-such a 
great distance than in that of enrolling volunteers 
there and hindering the emperor from attacking, 
his kingdom while he himself fought against the 
Turks. Pope Sixtus was then learning in Italy 
what sacerdotal power united to the enterprising 
spirit of a prince could do. The Burgundian War 
had made him acquainted with the Swiss, and he 
neglected no means to win them over to his pio- 
jects. Knowing them religious to superstition, he 
began by offering them the means of relieving 
themselves from the weight of sms committed in 
the course of bloody wars. It would be rteces- 
sary, he said, only to confess to obtain absolution. 
Then he sent them a red silk banner, symbol of 
the blood they were to shed for the liberty of thff 
church; and as the holy see was theij at war with 
the duchy of Milan it offered them its rights' over 
this duchy ‘ and invited them to conquer it. The 
confederates at firstgrefused,- they had just renewed 
a capitulation with the Milanese, who had made 
them buy it dearly, and had obtained of Leven- 
tiua the abandonment of the canton of Uri, on 


"^heir prindfyie was to 
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the condition of an annual payment of four hawks , iFiftcenth^ccntur^ 
and a crossbow. Uri was, nevertheless, the first to 

allow herself to be attracted to the holy see, and when she could find only 
one pretext, war broke out between Milan and Switzerland on thq, subject of 
a chestnut grove (November i5th, 1478). -S' 

It was winter when the men of Uri floated their banner, calling all confed- 
erates to arms. Immediately ten thousand men under Waldmann and Buben- 
berg crossed the St. Gotthard. From the money they_ had just given him 
for the remission of their sins, Sixtus paid them subsidies. But the «onfed- 
erates were not all animated by the same spirit. A lady. Bona of Savoy, 
governed the duchy, in the name of her young son Galeazzo. She offered to 
renew the capitulation with the Swiss, with new concessions and ,22,000 
florins, as the price of peace. Bern also, who condemned the rise to arms ,_l^ . 


Locarno, and Lugano.] 


[’ More accurately, the cession iJt the valleys of Bellinzona, 
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sent three commissioners with an army charged with a pacific mission. These 
mediators had just obtained quick and sure success when the landammann 
Beroldingen of Uri appeared brusquely, repulsed the enemy’s advance guard, 
and advanced on Belhnzona with such impetuosity that he took one wall by 
assault and made a brdhch m another. This, too, would probably.,have beeif 
taken if discord had not reigned in the camp. Some accused the mediators 
of treasoJtnmd demanded an assault. Others wishhd to gpare a town in 
which the Swiss haU commercial interests. While the, irritation gained 
ground, heavy -enow fell on the Alps. This was the pretext seized on lor 
re'^uro. TKte army regained its firesid'es, acotising its leaders of having an 
understanding with the enemy. *OQly six hundred men, -under Troguer of 
Uri, remained fvt the entry of the Lcvgntina in the fortified village of Giornico, 
charged with the militia of the country and thfir captain, Stanga, to defend 
the entrance to the vaJley. _ ^ 

This feeble garrison was notToug in being attack^ by the Milanese. Fifty 
thohsand men advanced, followed*by a’numerous Cavalry and powerful artil- 
lery. -On the mouniam peaks nature i signed in her fiercest and sternest 
aspect; at the foot the sui^ reminded one of Italy. But the season was cold, 
the night icy. Stanga advised diverting the waves of the Ticius on to the 
road and fields, providing the armed men with grapiSling hooks, and letting 
them engage one anotHbr on the ice which covered the slopes and the plain. 
MTien they had with great trouble got near, Swiss and Levantines rolled enor- 
mous stones on them; then, made hrmer by grappling hooks, they bioko on 
their adveraaries whose courage was cowed. The Italians hastily retreated, 
continually pursued. Their cannon were taken and turned against them. 
Terror seized tlieir hearts. A young Luccrncse, Frischans Theilig, fought in 
such a way as to meiit equally with Stanga the honours of the day. Fifteen 
hundred Italians had reddened tire .snow with blood Cannon and magnificent 
horses were laken back to Giornico Tlie Milan regency hurried to invoke 
aid from thfi' king of France, and to submit to the Swiss exigencies. Peace 
was bought at 100,000 ducitts; 24,000 florins were paid for war expenses, and 
1500 to satisfy divers pretenfsions. The. feudal tribute of Uri was reduced to 
a candle of three pounds. The -terror of the Swiss name spread through all 
Italy. <* 

CONSEQUENCKS OF THE BUIIGUNDIAN WARS 

Having become aibitratois in European struggles and guardians of victory, 
the coiifedemtes presywed the glorious role ot Morat till Marignan; that is, 
from the time of their greatest victory until that of their greatest defeat 
(1476-1515). The half-century that elapsed between these two memorable 
days is the jnost brilliant period of their history. But this exterior glory was 
too -clearly "bought by the ever-increasing progre® of demoralisation and the 
decline in the customs and institutions of the old Switzerland. 

The_ Burgundian war contributed greatly to this result. Before this time 
corruption had touched only the leading men and a small proportion of the 
nation- The gold from Granson, measured by the hatful amongst the sol- 
diers, corrupted the masses. These same people, who had been so economical, 
so industrious, so upright, so faithful to the law, showed themselves after the 
Burgundian war corrupt, dissolute, perjured, selfish, and at the same time 
_hqth unmanageable and servile. The history of the time is filled with inci- 
"flieuts of license and violence. Robberies increased in an incredible manner; 
so much so that the diet of Baden commanaed''the robbers to be hung (1480). 
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In the next few months, 'more than fifteen hundred capital executions fol- 
lowed this mandate in the midst of a population that, according to a chroni- 
cler of She time, numbered but fifty-four thousand men capable of carrying 
arms. 

To these scenes of disorder attaches the escapade oT the companions of the 
Bande vom tollen Leheh (Band of the Mad Life). The year in which took 
place the battle of Nancy [1477 a.d.] an unruly assembly of youiT^people of 
the Waldstatte gatliered at the carnival of Zug. There”, amidst prinking and 
foolish mirth, they" decided to despoil Geneva and Savoy, and forthwith t^o 
thousand or more men started-ito march across the territory of Bern, ^vhich 
place hastened to cjlose its gates. Fribomg,' however, was forced to open hers 
and to receive these unwelcome guests J^Esbruary 26th, 1477)p Several days 
later, with the Schwyz chiefs at their head’ the famous youths penetrated into 
the Savoyard^chuntry. The people of the folle me had put on their banners 
a pig and a tliistle — di^ified symbols dishpnourable undertaking! To 
free herself from this invaNon, the duChes3>of Savoy was obliged to pawn Tier 
jewels and Geneva was forced to give the men drinks ami to pay each cS them 
two florins. The armed seizure was by no means a ;pimple revel. The rumour 
spread through the Waldstatte that “ Messieurs Bern and Fribourg had pock- 
eted the money of Savo'y,” and that the people of these countries thought it 
just that they receive their share. The expeditioil had not been made 
without the connivance of certain members of the diet, who were jealous of 
these cities, e 


THE CANTONS AND THE CITIES (1481 A.D ) 

When Fribourg had recovered indfependence by redeeming its seigniorial 
rights from the dukes of Savoy (1477), she showed a d§pire to be associated 
with the Confederation, but the democratic cantons repulsed her demand. It 
had been the same with Solothurn. However, these two towns’ had incon- 
testable rights to reckon up. The Solothurnese, present on the battle-field of 
Sempach, had thenceforth taken part in all the confederate wars, The Fri- 
bourgers had fought with distinction at Hericourt, Morat, Gransoh, and Nancy, 

The confederate towns of Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne were irritated by the 
refusal. They did not feel Iihe importance of primitive cantons, as they had"’ 
done m the early days of the confederation. Proud of their own power, they 
unwillingly submitted to having in the diets a voice only eq^ual to that of these 
small republics. Ostensibly, it was in the name of justice that they demanded 
the admission of their faithfuk allies, but in reality th^y coveted for'^hem- 
selves the preponderance which the early states had enjoyed until tlien. They 
aspired also to the obtaining, not only in conquest but in pillage of every 
kind, of a share proportionate to the number of troops they had se^on foot. 

For the towns, an access of property, while augmenting their own impor- 
tance, wag in no way inconvenient, by reason of the facility with which the 
form of their governments permitted them to administer large tributary 
states. On their side, the earliest confederation cantons feared to lose the 
influence which a redivision of votes would bring them in the diets, iwhere 
they had f our'Votes, Glarus being also a canton governed by a Landsgemeinde, 
while the towns only counted three, Zug, whose headquarters was a town, 
had a democratic organisation, and ftiade the balance incline in their favour. 
They also doubted the support which Fribourg and Solothurn could givqjta_ 
the pretentions of three towns for this repartition of Conquest, although the 
acquisition of tributary states had tor them more inconveniences than advan- 
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tages. In reality, if a few families found ;n the office ot bailiff a source of 
riches, the people themselves saw with displeasure the inequalities resulting 
therefrom. But it was necessary to them that the other cantons should not 
become unduly large, and reduce them to an insignificant role. Moreover, 
after having ceded for « minimum sum to Bern and Fribourg the shaie of thar 
conquest made at the expense of the seigniorial vassals of the dulce of Bur- 
gundy ani»the house of Savoy, they then refused the people of Franche- 
Comtd the favour of* becoming confederate subjects. As* to the unequal 
sharing of cSnqpiests and booty, made and taken in comrnon, there was no 
questjpn. , The democratic cantons hacL furniqjied help to the towns far more 
frequently than it had been claiihed. Drawn by this political ambition into 
foieign wars independence, an equal share the benefits which they pro- 
cured was only just compensatiofl !!or their -sacrifices Guided by these 
motives, the democratic cantons shut their eyes to thd" servie^ rendered by 
their allies, and quite lost sight of ^the consolidation of the fedwal edifice; so 
mufch sc; that, seduced by the examplemf the towu^hey sacrificed principle 
to the^vain ambition.>of possessing subjects. 

With the intention of attaching Solothurn and Fribourg to the communal 
fatherland, and fortifymg"themselves against incursions of disordered bands 
from the small cantons, Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne farmed a perpetual civic 
league (1477), in which^hey promised aid and succour on all occasions. This 
departure was highly disapproved of by the oldest cantons: they considered 
it a movement against themselves. At different intervals they sent depu- 
tations to the towns to engage them to desist; but in vain. The towns 
answered that this alliance did not affect preceding ones. However, in con- 
tracting this one without the consent of the Waldstatte, Lucerne had violated 
an article of contract with the Waldstatte, and these wanted, in virtue of 
federal right, to exclude them from the civic league. 

THE PLOT OF AM STALDEN 

While this was going on, a man of some standing in Obwalden, Peter am 
Stalden, was* suddenly arrested at Lifcerne (1481) charged with plotting 
against that town. He acknowledged his guilt, but attributed the plot to 
'>two men of his canton — Burgler von Lungern, l^te landammann of the place, 
and his brother-in-law, Kunegger. Lucerne was to hai^ been surprised on 
St Leger’s night on the Unterwalden side; the chief magistrates and citizens 
were to have been put to death, the walls and towers rased; it was planned 
to substitute the constitution of the early cantons for that existent. The 
citizens of Obwalden, ‘with a view to seducing them, had promised them the 
office of landammann in democratised Lucerne. The magistrates openly took 
precautions, and reinforced the night guard — measm-es which the people of 
Uaterwalifen only laughed at. The two inc.ulpated citizens pretended that 
the prisoner was a barefaced liar. This latter maintained what he had said 
by offering to repeat it before them, and did so effectively in full council 
before an Unterwalden deputation. The citizens of this canton did not think 
it seeijily to let their former chief magistrate, an esteemed citizen, appear at 
Lucerne to be confronted with Am Stalden, whom they considai-ed an impos- 
tor. Thw demurred Btecause such a suspicion had been expressed against 
them^ and because they had been thought capable of such a criminal act. 
— -Tbe real truth of this affair had always remained a mystery, but thase reports 
Circulating in the confederation considerably augmented misunderstandings 
between the towns and the democratic cahtens. 
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The Compact ~of Stanz ( IJ/Sl AD ) 

To put an end to the growing irritation, the deputies met at Stanz. Not 
only did they tail, Kcwever, to come to any uiiderstapding, but the debates 
T^ere so violent and the.recriminations so bitter that recourse to aims seemed 
the only possible issue, until the pious hermit, Nicholas von Fluhe^ppeared. 
He had come on. the a^jpeal of Heinrich am Grund, a native of Lucerne and 
now vicar at Stanz, — thereby in charge of the two cantons most opposed 
to one another. Although retired from the world, Von Fluhe — this mia 
who succeeded in soothing disputes winch seemed purely political — w® not 
a stranger to managing public affairs, and had formerly borne arms for his 
country. Although a citizen of ObwayeB, his religious character rendered 
him indifferent to party feelftig. Accustomed to think of God and holy- 
things, he was-];iTgh-minded and of rare firmness. It is mot known positively 
if the pious hermit came.,;^rsonally to Stane, or remained in his cell at Ranft 
and charged Am Grund t^arry his peace iliessage; but it is certain Dhat his 
ascendency led the deputies back to pacific feeling, atM disposed thBm to 
come to some arrangement. 

The irritation was so violent as to paralyse deliberations and all measures 
conducive to the restoraliion of harmony. To restore ^en to right judgment, 
to consider the confederation as a work of God, to bring liberty to the people 
of these valleys, to have all momentous questions discussed on the old plan, 
and to reanimate the first motives which the confederates had obeyed — this 
was the purpose of Von Fluhe. He sought to make them feel that, whether 
towns or cantons, they belonged to one family. They should, he thought, be 
brought to see that if federal fidelity was violated when one member of the 
confederation broke the laws of alliances, it was not less so when so strict an 
interpretation was put on the laws that othef members the confederation 
were deprived of power to provide the necessaries of existence->, and their 
development was thereby arrested. Finally, he reminded them tnat obedi- 
ence must be strengthened, not weakened, at an '^epoch when violence was 
rife and when intestine war would lead the confederation to ruin. 

This basis established, Nicholas von Fluhe"' made known his propositions. 
They bore only on essential points, and, in the first place, on the relations 
between Solothurn and Fribourg with the cantons. His words carried the 
assembly away. The articles of the Compact of Stanz are not altogether his. 
His was the moving spirit, but the details were the work of deputies. Those 
of Zug and Glarus had already made many efforts to maintain peace^ and 
had discussed matters at greatuength. Wlien concord Afegardmg basic prin- 
ciples was established, an hour sufficed for an understanding on minor points. 
The legislation concerned all the perpetual allies, present and future, of isolated 
cantonments j and included the assurance of protection to each canton 
against all violence, and against- any attempt on the part of a fellow stale 
to subvert the pillars of regular government or to promote revolt; the 
punishment of authors of such attempts; the prohibition of gatherings of 
the people, secret meetings, and unauthorised petitions; the keeping of sub- 
jects in obedience; the sharing among the combatants of booty taken uFwar, 
and the equal Sharing of conquests among the states - 7 ^- such were the things 
decided on in the Stanz Compact, '^he preceding decrees were confirmed. 

Complete independence was assured to the cantons in the management 
of their interior affairs. Plots against Lucerne and the incursions of die — 
orderly bands who, setting out from their small cantons, had lately spread 
alarm in western Switzerland, doubtless contributed to the introductions of 
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tkeae guarantees into the federal right.' The consolidation of constituted 
powers against assemblies and illegal popular gatherings showed ^he hand 
of men accustomed to take the helm of affairs. By them was accomplished 
that maintenance of public order which the emperors had sought m vain for 
over a century to introduce into Germany, and which, was'only a-aalised und^r 
Maximilian (1495). 

LateiTin, the prjnciples laid down m the Stanz Cbmpapt were abused ns 
arresting the popular development and fettering hbertjjf. The prohibition 
ef illegal assefnblics was very suitable to cantons with local parliaments, m 
which tlfe*entire people were asgembkd regirfarly; and these assemblies were 
a too subversive element in the towns where^all the powers weie exercised Ijy 
delegation, ©ne might say as m\ic^ of the collective petitions, which were 
t)nly popular assemblies disguised. But to pfohibit all me,jsures having for 
their object the modification,. of governmental organisations /vas to destroy 
national development. The ^eraocr^ic cantons ^1 adopted, or did adopt 
later, it form assuring to each citfzen me right of^making known beforehand, 
and discussing in thfe local parliament, all projects having for their object the 
modification of the constitution, or which concerned public affairs. But no 
petition of this kind could be presented collectively. This legislation pro- 
cured for the countrjj^ the benefit of all measures useful in dispelling sub- 
versive influences. 

If the states guaranteed their confederates against the devices of their 
own leaders, they were, however, not to interfere in another canton, except 
on demand from its government. It seems as if Waldmann, to whom the 
insertion of this clause in the Compact of Stanz is perhaps due, foresaw the 
fatal influence that the spontaneous jntervention of the confederates would 
have after the Zurich troubles in 1489, and from which resulted the fall and 
death of this illustrious citizefi. The help which the cantons offeied for the 
maintenaij^ie of order had no oppression in view. The ancient alliances men- 
tioned the maintenance of rights and liberties for the lordships and villages, 
without admitting that tfiese governments and the rebels were always on the 
same footin,g. But, order once established, the wrongs of the parties were 
discussed. Later, when the powers had become almost absolute, a forced 
,, interpretation was given to these texts and they were employed to subjugate 
the populations. » < 

The measures adopted for the sharing of war, pillage, and conquests were 
conformed to the Sempach Decree, and the principle of legality between the 
8tate,g was lecognised. When the principle of proportional shares had been 
solemnly /ibandoned, the democratic states Toecame more favourable to the 
aggregation of new states, and consented to the incorporation of Solothurn 
and Fribourg. Zurich, Bern, and Lucerne renounceci &eir exclusive civic 
league w#th these two towns. It was replaced by a perpetual alliance with 
ajl the cantons, dated the same day as the Act of Pacification. This double 
event was hailed with transports of joy in all Switzerland./ ' 

, HANS 'WALDMANN 

The transient restijration of concord could not restore the primitive moral 
habite of the people. Rapacity and ostentation flourished in the towns, cor- 
ruption in all seats of civic authority, immorality and idleness in the people, 
--^ung men often marched in troops of hundreds and of thousands, headed 
by bands of music, over the Rhine and over the Alps, to follow roj^al stan- 
dards in quest of booty or a grave. Nor v/Us there any lock of fuel for their 
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irdour. In one year, on the side of Italy, four wars were ragii/g. Internal 
strife and uproar soon recommenced. The noble lords and priests of Zurich, 
who hathd Waldmann the burgomaster, because he sought to Snpose bounds 
on their arrogance, inflamed the town and country people against him by 
their discourses. 

Hans Waldmann was the son of a peasant of Zug, and had come to Zurich 
first in the humble character of a tanner; he had distinguishe(f*8imself at 
Morat and at Nancy, and had at last attained to eminence by s^eer force of 
courage and mtelledt. But it was now whispered against him that he favoured 
Milan and Austria; and the Zunichers accused him of abuse of po\^ey thsough 
pride and passion.. The burgomaster gajVe*lnmself no concern about secret 
murmurs; and woe to those wl?o dared ta spealc or act agairist him openly. 
When Theihg of Lucerne, the»hero of Giornico, who had offended him, caioe 
into Zurich, bringing bales of cloth for sale, the burgomaster caused him to 
be taken into ‘custody i^d beheaded, though’ his native town made urgent 
solicitations for the life or'^er illustriolis cilnzen -» 

Such tyranny, notwithstanding his great qualitiesf brought universal 
hatred and at length ruin on Waldmann. His eijemies took advantage of 
the tumults of the peasantry, and a revolt of the rural communes on the Lake 
of Zurich. The countrj^ people advanced in arms up to the walls of the town, 
complaining of the injustice of the laws and of other grievances. Delegates 
from the other cantons offered their mediation, and at length a proclamation 
was agreed upon by the council, that the complaints of the communes should 
be investigated and satisfaction given to the people. But Waldmann, who 
thought fit to regard the honour of the town as being compromised by such 
a declaration, caused the town clerk to alter parts of the wording, as if the 
country people had only alleged suppoSed grievances, and only obtained thus 
much by their humble supplications — that ttrose grievances should be looked 
into on the first fit opportunity. ^ 

As soon as the falsification of this document became known, a new revolt 
took place against the town, which, moreover, whS disturbed in its interior. 
The burgomaster no longer went out^ without armour, and usually slept at 
the town hall. Authority is tottering when it protects itself b*y any other 
panoply than the popular attachment. The burgomaster Waldmann was 
arrested amid tumult, put to the torture, and finally decapitated, on the * 
6th of April, 1489. 

On the day of his death, the subjects and authorities of Zurich presented 
themselves as parties before the bar of the confederacy, who brought about a 
permanent agreement between *them. It was enjoinedjipon the peasantry, 
in the first place, to be faithful and obedient to the great council of Zurich. 
On the other hand*, the privilege was manted them of bringing their com- 
modities to what market they pleased, of exporting them wherever they 
chose, of exercising arts and trades in tfie villages, planting vines and piS’- 
chasing lands at pleasure, electing a sub-vogt in the lake-district, etc._ If at 
any time the town attempted to exercise a lawless power on their subjects m 
the rural communes, the latter should send delegates to the diet of the con- 
federacy, that justice might be done to their complaints. This instrument 
was signed on the 9th of May, 1489, for the seven cantons of the confederacy, 
by their delegates.? 

THE SWABIAN- WAR ’ 

Maximilian succeeded in 1495, by the death of his father, Frederick III, 
to the imperial throne. After his devation, he convoked a general diet, and 
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established U Worms a court styled the imperial ^chamber, before which all 
the civil affairs of the empire were to be laid, and which was to be supported 
by contnbutKfns from all the members of the empire A subsidy of 4he hun- 
dredth penny was also ordered to be raised, for the sske of defraying the 
expenses of the war figainst the Turks Maximilian communicated thc,^ 
ordinances to the Swiss diet assembled at Zurich in* 1496, and 'ordered the 
cantors, tTmembers of the empire, to conform to it. <.The emperor required 
them likewise to joifi the great Swabian League, of which’he made himself 
tjie head, and^which had been formed m order to settle ifttestine differences, 
and tommtoded them to furnish him,{i, contjiigent of troops The Swiss, in 
all their wars against the dukes Of Austria and the emperor of the same fam- 
ily, had never«rcnounced their allsgiance to ^he German Empire, however ill 
defined and problematic that allegiSnce had become Most of the cantons 
replied to Maximiliau’s ambassadors that their alhandfe witle France did not 
allow them to enter into any 'engagement which might militate against the 
interests of that power, and that the Swiss, having jjij^Sieved their independence, 
hoped, to be left undisturbed in possession of it. 

The town of St. Gall was put under the ban of the empire. Maximilian, 
having inherited, by the death of liis cousin Sigismund, in 1497, the dominions 
of Austria, applied to the cantons for the renewal of»the “hereditary union,” 
and demanded likewise that the Swiss would not favour the views of Louis 
XII of France upon the Milanese. The cantons, in reply, insisted, as a pre- 
liminary step, on the redress of the grievances of their allies, and especially 
of St Gall, befoie they listened to further proposals. Maximilian said to the 
SwLss deputies, who had attended him at Innsbixick in the Tyrol, “You are 
rebels to the empire, and will oblige me at last to pay you a visit in person, 
sword m hand.” Naught dismayed itt this throat, the deputies leplied that 
“they humbly begged his imperial majesty would abstaui from sucli a visit, 
as the Swiss were fude-fasluoued men who had not yet learned the lespect 
clue to cn^wned heads.” 

Hostilities broke out first on the side of the Grisons Tire Austrian regency 
in the Tyrol regarded with ill will those newly lisen commonwealths on its 
h’ontiers, and some border feud.s be'bween the two countries kindled the 
flame. The Tyrolese made an attempt to surprise the convent of Munsterthal 
in January, 1499, but weie lepulsed by the inljabitants The Grisons upon 
this demanded assistance from the cantons. Moantu!ie the troops of the 
Swabian League, on their side, took Maienfeld by force, in the month of Feb- 
ruary, and put the Gnsons garrison to the sword. But the Swiss, having 
jometl thgir allies [(iofeated the Austrians ak Tiiesen], retook Maienfeld and 
the strong pass of Luzienstcig, the key of the Grisons country. The troops 
of Bern, Fribourg, Solothurii, Zurich, and Schaffhausen entered the field 
against tire Swabian League, and fomiecl a fortified camp at Schwaderloch, in 
KT forest near the imperial town of Constapee. But the principal scene of 
action was on the upper Rhine towai’ds Bregenz, where ten thousand Germans 
were encamped; these the Swiss and the Grisons. attacked and put to flight 
with great loss [at Harder Fussach]. 

Louis XII of France was not slow in turning to his advantage this quarrel 
of the Swiss with his rival Maximilian, who thwarted his views on the side 
of Italy. Louis sent'^ambassadors to_ Zurich, and concluded with the Swiss 
an alliance defensive and offensive, in which the amount of pensions and 
subsidies to be paid by Prance was stipulated. The cantons were (ieficien,t 
in artillery, and the king promised to supply them. 

Meanwnile the war was carried on witli unabated vigour on the upper 
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Rhine. The Swabians anil Tyrolese had intrenched theinselvel in a strong 
position^ at Frastenz, near the river III, from which they made incursions 
across tlie Rhme mto the land of the abbot of St. Gall, and other allies of the 
Swiss. The confederates, having collected their forceSj^ drove back the enemy, 
^d crossing -ithe Rhine in their tnin, determmed to force the German camp, 
under the command of Heniy Wolleb of Uii. They dislodged the enemy 
from their redoubts, aftd notwithstanding a formidable ^re of artiWry, which 
the Swiss avoided by lying down at each discharge, they stormed the intrench- 
ments sword in hand, and completely routed the Germans [Api^l 20th], taking' 
possession of the camp and c< all ih contjiined, including many ’pieses of 
artillery. The Swabians lost more than four thousand men in this affair. 
The emperor Maxhnilian was at that tim? ^gaged in the Nethellaiids, warring 
with Count Egmont» about \he possession of Gelderland. The Swabiasa 
League, alarmed at the successes of the Swiss^ applied‘*to him for assistance. 
He made a truce with lijgmont, and arrivad in Apiil at Fiibourg in Brisgau 
with six thousand men. ’.Whence he issued 'a manifesto against the Swiss, m 
which he upbraided them in the strongest terms, calhn| them rebels^to the 
eriiphe. He concluded by inviting all the membsrs of the empire to join 
their forces, in order to destroy these “rebel boors.” 

The Swiss meantime pursued the war from their ^amp at Schwaderloch; 
they defeated eight thousand Swabians [April 11th] who had entered Thurgau ; 
they then crossed the Rhine, devastated the Kletgau, and took the town of 
Thungen, sparing^ the garrison nothing but their lives, and making them 
ffle off in their shirts through their camp, each soldier bearing a white w'and 
m his hand. The noblemen they kept prisoners for the sake of ransom. 
They also took several castles, in one cif which was the baron of Roseneck, an 
inveterate enemy of the Swiss, who was consequently excepted by them from 
the capitulation by which the garrison had theR lives granted to them, together 
with whatever they could carry on their persons. The baron’s lad^ abandon- 
ing all her valuables, came out bearing her husband on her shoulders; and 
so touched were the Swiss by this ingenious trait of affection, that they not 
only gave the baron his liberty, but flowed his wife to take away whatever 
belonged to her. * 

The frontiers of the Grisons continued to be the principal theatre of the ^ 
war. Fifteen thousand Tyrslese, and other German troops, from their posi- 
tion of the Malserhaid [on the Calven], annoyed the Grisons, who, to the 
number of eight thousand, commanded by one Fontana, [May 22nd] resolved 
to attack their intrenchments, Fontana mounted the fiist; being_ wcjjnded 
in the abdomen, he supported* with his left hand his protruding^mtes tines, 
and defended himself with the right, until his friends joined him. With 
his dying breath he* encouraged them to drive the enemy before them, and at 
last, exhausted, he fell into the ditch below. The intrenchments were cairied 
by the men of the Engadine and the Austrians were driven away with tSe 
loss of flvS thousand men. 

Maximilian himself repaired to Feldkirch in the Tyi'ol, where he assembled 
his troops to strike a decisive blow on the Grisons. He detached two thousand 
men, who penetrated mto the Engadine, and burned several villages; bflt the 
desperate resisWee of the inhabitants and the wanfc of provisions obliged 
them to retire. The desolation was (jpmplete in those border countries; and 
the provinces of Maximilian had their fid! share of the work of destrirction 
committed by the soldiers and partisans on both sides. Birkheimer, one of 
Maximilian’s commanders, relates dihat in crossing the Tyrol he found the 
country utterly devastated and’forsaken by the inliabitants; he mentions. 
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in“his accouM of that war, that he saw two worsen driving before them a 
troop of four hundred children, like a flock of sheep, and that as soon as this 
crowd entered U green field, he saw them fall upon the grass, snatch It up by- 
handfuls, and devour it, to satisfy the cravings of hungdr 

The count of Fiii'Stdnberg, with fourteen thousancHoot^ind thousan«l 
horse, advanced to the castle of Dornach, which was defended by the men 
of Soleur^T" At this news Bern sent three thousand 'men mider D’Erlach ; 
and Zurich and other cantons sent also their contingents. 'A reinforcement 
sftme up, consKBting of the men of Luzern and Zug. Lhe Germans began 
to lose gnoCnd, and in trying to retire, across the river Birs their retreat 
became a decided flight Night fircyented the confederates from pursuing 
them, but the eount Furstenberg, •Ji'ith threeThousand of his men, lost their 
liwes in the battle. _ Next morning" Yuly 23rd, 'iihe troQps of the Waldstatte 
also joined their allies, and the -vmole Swiss army marched ''upon BfLle; but 
seeing nothing more of the en6m^ the confederate^ according to their cus- 
toifi, sefiarated and returned to mcir Respective ^omes. 

Practkal Freedom from the Empire 

In eight months Maximilian, by his own wanton aggression and obstinacy, 
had lost more than tw^ty thousand men, while hundreds of towns, villages 
and castles had been reduced to ashes on both sides; and he was now induced 
to listen to proposals of mediation which were made to him by Louis XII 
himself, as well as the duke of Milan. After some negotiations, and some 
vacillations on the part of the emperor, peace was concluded at Bdle in 
September, 1499, by which Maximilian yielded to the Swiss the high judicial 
poiver in Thurgau, and fully acknowledged their mieonditional independence 
as a nation. The differences l:fc!twcen the Tyrol and the Grison.s were loft 
to an ama^ble adjustment between the parties concerned. The Swabian 
war was tl'le last the Swiss had to sustain for their independence. From 
that time, and for three 'centuries after, neither Austiia nor the German 
empiie, nor any other monarchy, mad^ any attempts or put forth any pre- 
tensions against the liberties of the Swiss cantons, which assumed their 
station as an independent power in Europe.^ 

THE CONFEDERATION- OP THIRTEEN STATES (1513 A.D.) 

Th^ towns of Bfile and Schaffhausen, in consideration of their attachment 
to their S-i^ss confedorates, ivere received in rSOl as two additional cantons. 
The bishop of B&le and the chapter, who were not favourable to the Swiss, 
had lost all their influence in that city, which by degree^ made itself com- 
pletely independent of them; and lastly Appenzell, another ally of the Swiss, 
betame also one of the confederation in 1513, and completed the number 
of thirteen cantons, which constituted the Helvetic body till 179&; namely, 
Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden, the three Waldstatte or forest cantons, 
Lucerne, Glarus, Zug, Bern, Fribourg, Solothurn, Bdle, Schaffhausen, and 
■ AppeifflcU. All of these were essentially German, both in their language 
and habits. Some districts belonging to Fribourg and Bern spoke Romance 
or French dialects; and the great bulk of the Pays de Vaud, which is essen- 
tially rBurgundian or Frendi in language and habits, was afterwards in- 
corporated with Bern. 

[‘ Tho Peaco of BHIb &ocum1 Switzerland prarticnl independence of tlio empire, but it ivas 
net until tbo Peace of Westpiiulla in 1048 that thn. was'formnllv preelaimeii ] 
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The allies of the Swis^ at the^ beginning of the sixteenth oentury were 
of two sorts — the socii and the confcederati. The firpt, which' consisted of 
the abbst of St. Gall, the city of the same name, and the town|! of Mulhausen 
and of Bienne, sent^deputies to the federal diets, and, without being cantons, 

S ere considered parts of the Helvetic body. The confcederati were either, 

ce the GiJsbns and the Valais, allied to all the cantons, or only to some 
of them, which last wgs the ease with the republic of Geneva and^j^e county 
of NeuchS,tel. They did not send deputies to the diets, but were entitled 
to assistance in caa^ of foreign attack. Several of these associates and con- 
federates had also their subjects, as well as the cantons thems^ves 

The abbot of St. Gall was Sovereign of a fine district extending’ frofn the 
river Thur to the Lake of Constance, and jncluding several lif^tle towns, such 
as Roschach, Wyl, etc.; he jjras also rjriaice of the county of Toggenburg, 
as far as Glarufi and'Schwyz, and he had the lower jurisdiction over tlic 
Rheinthal. The abbot’s palace — or rather castle, it Being surrounded with 
walls and ditches — stood in the middle 6/ the town, which had grown aip"’” 
around the abbey, but h^ become at an early period independent of it, 
whilst the jurisdiction of the abbot was maintained dVer the surrounding 
country and to within a mile or two of the city ghtes. This singular state 
of things gave rise to frequent altercations, and it happened at times that 
the abbot was blockaded within the precincts of his, abbey by the citizens 
of St. Gall, whilst his dependents in the country coming to his relief be- 
leaguered the city, 

Geneva and its bishop were under the protection of the German Empire, 
and they also contracted an alliance m 1438 with the cantons of Bern and 
Fribourg in order to protect themselves against the dukes of Savoy, who 
having become masters of the surrounding coimtry by cession from the counts 
of the Geneva, were attempting to establish Jtheir authority also within the 
city. The bishops continued to exercise a partial jurisdiction in concert with 
the citizens, till the Reformation. 

The district of Neuch&tel had its counts, who yere vassals of the empire 
and co-burghers of Bern, till about the end of the fifteenth century, when 
the last count, Philip, died, leaving»only one daughter’ named Jane, who 
married Louis d’Orleans, duke of Longueville. This prince, having taken 
part against the Swiss in their Italian wars, was deprived of his possession « 
of Neuchd,tel in 1518 by th<? cantons of Bern, Fribourg, Solothmn, and Lu- 
cerne, who sent bailiffs to administer the affairs of the county in the name 
of the confederates. However, in 1629, thi-ough the mediation of France, 
Neuch^tel was restored to Jaije, upon condition that the treaties with the 
four cantons should continue in force. Jane was the first to talte the title 
Princess Sovereign, of Neuchdtel. She died in 1543, and_ her son Francis, 
duke of Longueville, succeeded to the principality, to which the county of 
Valentgin was united in the course of the same century. The town of Nep- 
chdtel enjoyed peculiar privilegfes and franchises; it had its own treaties of 
alliance with the four above-mentioned cantons, and was included in the 
neutrality of Switzerland. Of the Grisons and the Valais we have spoken 
already. These were the confederates of the Swiss cantons. The prince 
bishop of Bdlg, after having lost aU authority over the city and canton of 
that name, entered into a partial alliance with some* of the cantons for his 
great territories in the valleys of the Jura, as we shall have occasion to notice 
hereafter. 

Thus it was that, two hundred years after the first declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Waldsthtte, the confederation of the thirteen Swiss cantons, 
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their allies subjects, had become possessed of -j/be whole country of Hel* 
vctia and Rmetia, having for boundaries the Jura to the west, and Lake 
Leman (the Li^be of Geneva) and the Pennine Alps to the south, the farther 
chain of the Rbrntian Alps and the Rhine dividing it from Tyrol on the cast, 
and the Lake of Constance and the course of the Rhine fr^m Schaffhausent 
to Bale marking its boundaues towards the north: These liitiits, which 
appear ni»?ced by nature's hand, Switzerland has ever since maintained, 
with the addition of s'lme valleys on the Italian side of the lilps which were 

subject 6l ^arly contention with the dukes of Milan. '' 

CONQUESTS IN ITALY 

The cession of the valleys of Bellinfuna, Locawio, and Lugano was promised 
to the forest cantons by Louis XII, when duke of Orleans, kluring the reign of his 
predecessor Charles VlII, if they assisted him in the conquest of the Milanese, 
‘fhe Swiss had done so ; ^ the Ikeqbh, with their aasistance, had become pos- 
sessed Milan, andAhe cantons now demanded 'che fulfilment of the coin- 
pact oh the pait of JUouis. But the French king, instead of acquiescing in 
their demand concerning 'Locarno and Lugano, claimed of them the resti- 
tution of Bellinzona, of which they were already in possession, the inhabitants 
having voluntarily putihemselves under their protection. The bhmt moun- 
taineers answered that they were determined to keep Bellinzona, and that 
if his majesty did not choose to ratify the cession, they would appeal to God 
and their stout halberds. And they kept their word. 

After several fruitless negotiations the forest cantons took up aims in 
1503, demanding of their confederates their contingents as stipulated by 
treaties The other cantons, after vainly endeavouring to avoiil a lupture 
with France, felt tliemselves bpiind to send tlicir troops; and an army of 
fifteen thousand mefi was collected, which, cimsing the Alps, occupied m a 
few days -whole country aiound the Lago Maggiore. Louis XII, m his 
quality of duke of Milan, differed to make peace liy giving up to the thiee 
cantons Bellinzona and some other districts in perpetuity. The treaty was 
signed on the lOth^of April, 1^03. Btit the Swiss had become iiierconaiy 
in their engagements with foreign powers. A few years afterwards Pope 
rjulius II, the declared enemy of the French in Italy, having, by means of 
Matthew Schinner, bishop of Sion, formed an alliance with tlie cantons, ob- 
tained from them a force of six thousand men, nommally for the defence 
of the papal states, but in reality for the purpose of attacking the French 
in Lombardy. In spite of the opposition of the French generals, the Swiss, 
in 1511, _fotced their Vay by Varese to the very gates of Milan, which was 
thrown into the greatest alarm by their sudden appearance; when all at 

[‘ The IWle caston of Schaffhauson, and the town jtself, are on the rig-ht or Swabian aide 
of fiiB Rhino, and consequently beyond the lino stated. 'A very small portion of tbe canton of 
Bale is also on the same side.] r 

[• When Ludovico Sforza reconquered for a short time the duchy of Milan, in the begin- 
ning of the ycai 1600, he had sixteen thousand Swiss in his pay. The French had nearly as 
many in their niray While the two forces stood in front of each other at Novara, the Swiss 
diet sen* orders to the S-wiss of both parties, forbidding them to fight But the French envoy, 
Brlssy, brilicd the courioi who was entrusted with the order for the Swiss m Fao French camp, 
and lie tarried several days of. the road. The other courier having arrived at the quarters of 
tlie Swiss in the duke’s pay, they obeyed the orders. The French commanders meantime at- 
tacked Aovnrn, uhieli Sforza was iniablo to defend, as his Swiss had forsaken him, and he was 
taken jirisoiicr with all his adherents This lias been represented by Guicciardini and other 
historians as (reachery on the part of the Swiss, but the manuscript correspondence of Morono 
has revealed the truth.'*] <» 
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once, owing to a ‘inisun^derstan4ing among the confederates, their camp 
broke up and they retraced their steps homewards. 

ilie'3^ear following the Swiss openly espoused the cause pf the emperor 
and the pope against France. _ Julius sent them the banners of the holy see, 
and bestowed oif\ them the title Defenders of the iChurch. They entered 
Italy by Wiry of the Grisons and Trent, and, uni t in g with the Venetians, 
drove the French before them, and conquered the Milanese in th(?»^aaine of the 
Holy League, fcr so pope Julius had called his crusade against the French. 
Differences, howe\’^r, broke out among the conquerors, concerning the di^ 
posal of the duchy of Milan. The Sjviss, who had a garrison ia the duchy7 
and the pope msisted that it snould be restored to Maximilian Sforza,®son of 
Ludovico, whom the French had depo^4 and imprisoned. ,The Venetians, 
on their part, wished to kee^t Brescia, »li?d Crema with the -roole country as 
far as the riveri Addii; and the emperor put forth his_^own pretensions. Hi 
these powers,’>as well as the king of France, Ferdinanci of Spain, and Henr y, 
of England, sent ambassadors to the.Swf^s diet, which was held at Baden. 
The cantons were now courted, and bribes were offered to them b;? almost 
every court of Europe. But they stood firm in holduig the duchy df Milan 
for Maximilian Sforza, and the emperor was ultimately obliged to accede 
to the treaty which was concluded at Baden in 1512 By this treaty Sforza 
engaged to pay the cantons 40,000 ducats annually^ besides 200,000 ducats 
for the expenses of the war, and to give up to them in perpetuity Locarno, 
Lugano, and Valle Maggia; the Swiss, on their side, guaranteeing to him the 
possession of the Milanese. The cantons then appointed deputies to instal 
Maximilian Sforza as duke of Mdan. 

On the 31st of December, 1512, Sforza made his public entrance into Milan, 
and received the keys of the city from the ammann Schwarzmaurer of Zug, 
to whom he expressed his deep gratitude toi^ards the Swiss for all their good 
services on his behalf. Thus wc find the Swiss moifiitaineers, the “rebel 
boors” as Maximilian had styled them a few years before, bi\®towing the 
crown of one of the finest states of Italy against, the will of that emperor. 
The Grisons, whose troops fomed part of the Swiss aimy, took possession 
for their pains of the fine district of Valtelhq^ and the c6unties.of Chiavenna 
and Bormio on the south side of the llhsetian Alps, which had formed part 
of the Milanese, and they kept and governed them as subject bailiwicks till 
Bonaparte’s conqu&sts in Italy in 1796. 

In 1513 the Swiss defended their Milanese ally Sforza against a new army 
of France, at the battle of Novara, in which they lost two thousand nien 
and killed more than ten thousand of the enemy. Guicciardini, the*ltalian 
historian, describes their bravery on this occasion as ^urpassin^all that we 
read of the Greeks and Romans. At the same time, in order to make a 
diversion agahist France, and at the instigation of the ever-intriguing and 
restless Maximilian, a Swiss army of sixteen thousand men, piiid by tjiat 
emperor ^nd commanded by Jacques tie Watteville of Bern, Joined to_ an 
equal number of imperial troops, entered Burgundy, and laid siege to Dijon, 
which was defended by the French commander. La Tnmouille This officer, 
doubting of his ability to hold out, treated with the Swiss generals yithout 
having authewity from his master to that effect; he stipulated in the king’s 
name that France should renounce her pretensions^to Milan, and that she 
should pay the Swiss 600,000 crowns within a fixed time, on condition that 
the Swiss would leave Burgundy and return home; and for the due perform- 
ance of these stipulations four persons of rank were named to be delivered 
to the cantons as hostages. Jhfe being done, the Swiss departed, without 
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having consulted with the emperor their ally, alleging as 'a reason that the 
emperor had not made the payments he ha'd promised them. 

Louis XII disapproved of La Trimouille’s conduct, and would no^ listen 
to any renunciation of the duchy of Milan, to which he waSoStill pertinaciously 
attached, notwithstandhig all his reverses. But Guicciardini,! who relates 
the above facts, does not notice the dishonest conduchof the Freirch general 
with regai'iJhi the hostages. It had been agreed that, beside La Trimouille’s 
own nejihew, the sieur^de M(5zicre, four of the principal inhabitants of Dijon, 
whose nameswere mentioned, should be given over to tte Swiss. _ La Tri- 
i^uille substituted in their place four ^persons of the lowest condition and 
under false names. This conduct was keenly helt by the Swiss, who, what- 
ever may have been their love of nacTney, were still observant of the faith of 
treaties Blame was attached to thefc own genftrals, but the public indigna- 
tion rose chiefly against France, and the ancient sympathy ofcthc Swiss with 
that nation was turned mto hatred. The flight of De Mtizi^m, who broke 
“ins fiarole at Zuiich next year, afltled,to these a^ry feelings. The Swiss, 
as a me?isure of reprisal, an-estecl the president bf Grenoble, who was at 
Geneva,'" and treated 'lum severely. They then resolved to invade France 
again, and in 1514 sent deputies to King Henry VIII of England to propose 
an alliance for that purpose. Henry dispatched in wturn two envoys to 
Switzerland; but he suddenly concluded the negotiations on learning that 
the kmg of Spain had concluded a treaty of peace with Prance. 

The Swiss at Marujnano (ISIS AD) 

Leo X, who had succeeded the warlike Julius in the papal see, adopted 
a system of politics different from that of his predecessor. He inclmed 
to peace with Franco, and offered his mediation between that countiy and 
the Swiss In tlie infdst of these negotiations Louis XTI died, in January, 
1515; and E^’ancis I, who succeeded him, assumed the title of duke of Milan, 
together with that of kuig 9 ,f France. In notifying to the cantons his acces- 
sion to the throne, he requested the renewal of their friendship. The Swis.s 
replied that, if.his majesty would^ ratify the Treaty of Dijon, concluded under 
his predecessor, he might rely upon their friendship; but otherwise they could 
i\ot listen to any proposals on his part. Francis made _ great preparations 
for war, and the emperor and the duke of Milan tm theii* side strengthened 
their alliance with the cantons. The kmg of Spain also agreed that, should 
the French invade Italy, he would enter France on the side of the Pyrenees; 
he, ho\\?iver, did not keep his word, and tho dpfcnce of the duchy of Milan 
was ultimatel)^ left to Siviss intrepidity alone. Hearing that a French army 
mider Triviilzio, an Italian himself, and a commander qf great abilities, 
had assembled at Lyons, the cantons sent no less than forty thousand men 
into Lomba^'dy, who occupied the passes of Mont Cenis and Mont Gen^vre. 
But'^rivulzio entered Italy by anothci' pass, which leads by the Col d'Argcn- 
tiere into the plains of Saluzzo, and which the Swiss had neglected as* imprac- 
ticable. 

The Swiss fell back upon Novara, and, finding themselves unassisted 
and alone, they were actually marchmg out of that town on thgir return to 
their country, when thcrsubsidy of money promised by the pope reached 
them. This timely arrival decided the trpops of Zurich, B&le, Schaffhausen, 
Appenzell, the forest cantons, and Grisons to turn again towards Milan by 
the way of Galera. But the contingents of Bern, Fribourg, and Solothurn 
continued their retreat towards Domo d’Ossola, at the foot of the Alps. 
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This separation of tfie Swi^s was occasioned by the intrigues of Francis I amopg 
the cantonsj with whom he had never ceased to negotiate. The Swiss troops 
at Galefa, expecting to be attacked every day by the_ French, who had taken 
possession of Milan^ solicited their countrymen to join them/ and they were 
supported in thei!\expostulations by Watteville, who Qommanded the Bernese, 
but in vain*.* The latter, having heard from their country that negotiations 
were far advanced, disbanded themselves; and of seven thousgiyi Bernese 
who were at Domo d’Ossola there remained togeth^sr no more than one 
thousand. 

At last the troops of the^other cantons who were at CJal^a, with tile 
exception of the IJValdstatte and Glarus, agreed to a peace with Fraftce, on 
the 8th of September, 1515, aniid took thg road towards the ^Ips. The men 
of the forest cantons refus^ to ratify ttie treaty, and those of Zurich and 
Zug, persuaded by Schinner, the cardinal of Sion, following their exam^, 
their united bands, not more than ten thousand sSrong, boldly took the 
road to Milan. TrivulziOj on hearing .their approach, abandoned thST' 
city, and took up a position at Marignano, in order to prevent their^unction 
with the pope’s troops. The position of the little Swiss army was sifigularly 
critical. They had before them more than forty thousand soldiers of France, 
headed by the king in person, with whom several of the cantons had just 
concluded peace. But they were joined by a numl^r of volunteers, among 
whom was a Winkeiried, from Unterwalden, who left the ranks of the retreat- 
ing army in order to assist their gallant countrymen in the hour of danger. 

The Swiss began the attack late in the afternoon, the French camp was 
fortified by a double intrenchment, and defended by numerous artillery. 
On the report of the battle having begun, all the Swiss that were still lingering 
at Milan ran out without waiting for orders and joined in the attack. Tho 
Swiss forced their way into the intrenchments and seized part of the French 
artillery. Francis himself charged them at the head df his cavalry, and the 
combat continued with the greatest obstinacy till four hours aft^r dark. At 
last the two armies separated through fatigue; J;he French retired to their 
camp, and the Swiss lay on the field of battle. The next morning, September 
15th, 1515, the fight was renewed; liut D’j\lviani, who* was bringing up the 
Venetian auxiliary forces, arrived in the midst of the battle, and took the 
Swiss in their rear. Thi^ circumstance obliged them to sound a retrea^ 
which they efiecteS in the best order to Milan, carrying away their cannon 
and their wounded in the midst of their column; and so astounded were the 
French by their mtrepidity, that there was no one, either horseman or foot, 
who dared to pursue them. i»Tiivulzio hunself used to call this a "battle of 
giants.” The number of Swiss engaged in the batCIe was ab?(ut eighteen 
thousand, of whreh six thousand were killed, with many officers, especially 
from Zurich and the forest cantons. The loss of the French was equally 
great. After this the Swiss took the road towards the Alps, and the w^ole 
duchy of Milan submitted to Francis I.* 

Tlie Perpetual Peace (1516 A.D.) 

In the foilowing year (1516), the king of France having agreecf to give 
up to the Swiss the Italian bailiwicks, which had baen the fet orighi of the 
war, a treaty of peace was conclvfded in November, at Fribourg, between 
France and all the cantons. This was called the Perpetual PeacB. The 
principal conditions were that the bailiwiclcs of Bellinzona, Locarno, Lugano, 
and Valle Maggia were to remain subject to the Swiss, on condition that 
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the privileges, and liberties granted to tliegp distriqts by the dukes of Milan 
should be maintained. The Valtelhna and county of Chiavenna were like- 
wise to remain in possession of the Grisons. The allies of the SwiSs were 
included in the 'Perpetual Peace with France. Each of the cantons, as well 
as the Grisons and the Walais, were to receive a pension of 2^0 francs a year^ 
The king was besides to pay 400,000 crowns foi the Expenses of the Dijon 
war, and40<?,000 for those of the war of Italy. The Swiss merchants and 
other citizens were allwed free ingress and egress through the French terri- 
fies, with the privileges they had enjoyed under the pie'Sedmg reigns. In 
cifee of either of the contracting parties^being jjngaged in war, the other was 
not to "give assistance or passage -over its territories to tli^ enemy’s forces, 
and lastly, all differences that mighf. h,rise between the Swiss and the French 
were to be referred to arbitrators. •• Whis treaty served as the basis of all 
Gi->I5sequent treaties with France during the course of ne*arly three centuries. 

In the subsequent wars of Francis I in Italy, Swiss auxiliary '^.roops fought 
In' his ranks in several actions, e^ecially at the battle of Pavia, in 1525, 
in which* the king wag made prisoner and the Swbs lost no less than seven 
thousanfi men. Such repeated and heavy losses gave them at last a distaste 
for those disastrous Italian Vars, where they could gain nothing but a barren 
reputation for mercenary valour.^ •“ 

• 

THE ALLIANCE WITH FEANCE (1521 A.D.) 

Francis I, in spite of the victory of Marignano, judged it better to buy 
peace of the Swiss for considerable sums and a cession of territory. But, on 
the other hand, he had ensured the absence of his enemies’ armies and had 
everywhere guaranteed his Fiench and itahan frontiers wheie they were in 
contact with confederation terriiory Annual pensions v'ere again paid to 
the majority of the caTitons and their allies to assure their good will. 

However^the inconveniences of pensions, the distiibutioh of moneys and 
enrolments were felt so mi»ch by the Swiss govermnent that Ziuich and 
Schwyz made great efforts to put an end to them.^ A convention was held 
at Bern at the end of the Italiaji disasters to forbid pensions and presents 
from foreign monarchs; and at Bern, even, the government, recoiling before 
£V sedition, temporarily renoimced them. But ha.bit was too strongly en- 
grained; cupidity was allowed to stand before the countiyCs dearest interests. 
Thus when, in spite of their decision, the govermnents saw bands of volun- 
teers depart eiu’oUed by French agents or on Austria’s behalf, they were but 
reaping -the sad yet inevitable consequences of ^hat turpitude of which they 
had set the (Example anti to which they had accustomed the nation. 

Schinner, banished from Valais, was no longer there to aid the efforts of 
Maximilian and England by his influence. The confederation, drawn away 
by % torrent of private ambition and yielding, to the influence of the gold 
scattered so profusely by Prance, concluded a new treaty with Francis I, 
which was to last during the king's life and three years after his death (1521). 

This treaty granted power to enrol not less than six thousand and not 
more thp,n sixteen thousand men, on condition they sensed on land only. 
If the confederates were attacked, the king wms to furnish at diis expense 
two hundred lances, tAvelfe cannon, six small, six large, and pay 25,000 gold 
crowns every three months as subsidy, wfliether he liimself was or was not 
engagecTin lyarfarc. If they preferred, they could, in place of the two humhed 
lances, receive 2,000 gold crowns every three months. The king allowed 
_ them the provisioning of his slates with sal?. 3o one of the parties was to 
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conclude a peace without notifying the other and procuring him the means 
of taking part in it. Each was to drive from his territories tne adversaries 
of the*othcr. During the term of the alliance the king engaged to pay a 
surplus pension to'the cantons and their allies.^ The ordina?y reserves were 
4 nentioned, but iv^ith this difference — that their effect was suspended if-one 
of the per^hs or powers reserved attacked the allied party. This treaty had 
for object the protection of countries situated on either side the jggjjntains — 
the Flench and''the Milanese. It concluded the 
majoiity of the Swiss allies, the abbey and town 
of St Gall, the Grisons,Valais, Mulhar^en, Rott- 
weil, and Bienne., ” * . 

Thus the confederates, salaried by ‘loanee, 
compromised their relations with otl^s states 
in her favom'*, renbuncing their inciependent 
position and"^ submitting moie and more to the 
influence of this powerful neighbour. * They 
consented to play simpl)' a secondary role in 
European politics, Zurich would not accept 
this humble position. Schwyz, BMe, and * 

Schaffhausen hesitated a long tune. The Swiss, 
drawn by Charles VIII into the Italian wars 
as allied troops, had then acted as a sovereign 
ower In the Swabian war the confedeiation 
ad gloriously maintained its independence 
against the empire. During the Italian wars 
she wanted to exercise a protectorate over 
the southern countries, and Loinbaj-dy in par- 
ticular, and to extend her influence beyond 
them. For some time the fate of the duchy of 
Milan was in the hands of the confederation: 
thus it acted and was treated as a great power. , 

But at the end of reverses which its arms ex- 
perienced in Lombardy it renouncetl the shik- 
mg r61e to which it had asphed while feeling its 
martial strength. 

THE FOEEIGN HEX,A.T10NS OF SWITZERLAND 

Recalled to her natural ^destinies, Switzer- 
land thenceforth did not share in the agitations 
or conflicts of general politics. Though strong enough to maintain her inde- 
pendence, she felt not enough so to dominate other countries; she was not or- 
ganised for conquests. Fiom that time she gave herself up to a full enjoyment of 
her liberty, and served as a refuge in tire midst of the general European uiJrest. 
However, as she had only instinctively retired, and not as the result of any 
decision, foreign powers continued for some time to attribute to her an impor- 
tance she no longer had. One sees Francis I and Charles V soliciting her help to 
gain the imperial throne. Little by little her position was better un'Serstood, 
and she knew how to maintain her neutrality durwg the Thirty Years' War. 

But while renouncing an activec61e, Switzerland opened up for her children 
the career of foreign service. It was a natural ending to the old-fashioned 
wars amongst the populations, who only thus took an indirect part in the 
events of this epoch. This portion of the national history presents lights and 
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sliacles. The mercenary regiments for centuries upheld the military reputa- 
tion of the country and Helvetian honour If they combated for causes 
foreign to them they were not servants dependent on a master's dapriees, 
but remained Swiss although serving other kings. The "brightness of their 
glory reflects on their oountiy and raises its military repujfhtioi).. 

It was imperative that the confederation should ocCupy' itself less actively 
with fore^^'interests and give all its attention to itself. There was strong 
irritation against those western towns whose troops, by brfisquely quitting 
4;he aimy, hadp^vcd a way for the disaster of Marignano. "The fears inspired 
by this stjate ot opinion led Solothurq, Bern^ and Fribourg to unite more 
closeiy^in a civic league. In each" canton there was the same distrust among 
the citizens, the same disorganisa*iSn in public institutions. 

However, certain positive ameliPnations had- been a,ccomplished. As to 
"thS Italian subjects, i^aced under the power of the eleven Bantons by the 
jheaty of peace with Francis I, they were governed by a bailiff fiamed in turn 
Ty’each^of the states and ruled fpr two years. This functionary swore to 
observe 1,he statutes qjnd received homage from the councils and communes. 
Eleven tleputies went to receive the annual accounts at Lugano, then at 
Locarno, then alternately*at Mendrisio and Valle Maggia To administer 
death sentences the countries named judges to whom tlfe bailiff gave adjuncts. 
The secretary was taken^from one of the eleven cantons and generally named 
for life. On this functionary rested the practice of jurisdiction, and delivery 
of business. The bailiff received part of the taxes; the executions and the 
confiscations went to the cantons. The country, moreover, paid them a 
moderate contribution. The ordinal y administration belonged to the com- 
munal councils. 

In the interval which had elapsed between the Perpetual Peace and the new 
agreement with the French, the ihii teen cantons had admitted in their per- 
petual alliance the imperial town of Rottweil, situated in Swabia (1519), on 
the same cc»iditions as the town of St. Gall. But these bonds were tacitly 
and by common accord broken at the Thirty Years’ War, because the con- 
federation, in abstaining from taking part, could not offer its new ally a 
sufficiently stfong protection .Thenceforth the Rottweil deputies ceased 
attending the diets. On their side the three Orisons leagues had formed 
£► perpetual alliance with the house of Austria ^imilar ^to the hereditary 
alliance./ 



CimPTER IV 

THE 16TH AND 17TH CENTURIES 
[1619-1716 A dJ 

Whilst the Italian wars between Austria and France emploI^^d the arms 
of the Swiss youth away from their own countr 3 J,, a most important change 
was silently taking place at home. This was no other than the great religious 
reform of the sixteenth century. In^SwitzerJand the corruption of the clergy 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century seems to have been even more gen- 
eral and barefaced than in jjither countries of Europe. There was a grossness 
in it which was characteristic of a rude, uninformed, and still impel fectly 
civilised peojple. Remonstrances had been several times made by various 
cantons on the increasing licentiousness of the churchmen. As early as Aug- 
ust, 1477, the Bernese had complained to Benedict deJVlontferrand, bfehop of 
Lausanne, that they saw with grief the clergy of theTr country ^iven up tg 
libertinism. But’ little redress could be expected from that quarter, for we 
find repeatedly the burghers of Lausanne complaining still more bitterly of 
their own bishop, and more especially of Sebastian de Montfaucoi?, who filled 
the see m the early part of the sixteenth century, and “ whose servants beat 
and killed the citizens in affrays, and the bishops protected them openly and 
by force from the hands of justice.” 

The young men returning from the Italian wars brought back wi^h them 
habits of dissipation and profligacy not favourable to religious veneration. 
But even the friars laboured as it were to throw discredit on religious cere- 
monies and practices. A disclosure of monkish imposture had been made at 
Bern some years before, arising out of an ancient jealousy between fire two 
rival orders of the Dominicans a^d the Franciscans. The former, to obtain a 
triumph over the Franciscans., resorted to pretended miracles: they worked 
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on the weak fancy of a poor tailor called J^tzler, who had'eiitered the Domini- 
can convent of Bern as a lay brother, and made him believe that several 
saints, and the Virgin herself, whom a friar personated, appeared "‘to him. 
Crowds flockech to the Dominican convent to see Jetzler, the favourite of 
heftven, who exhibited on the palms of his hands and on hi^feet the stigmatj,, 
or marks in imitation of our Saviour’s wounds, which the Franciscans boasted 
that St. -Ers-iicis alone had ever borne. Jetzler’s marks, it appears, were pro- 
duced by corrosives - The whole was an impious piece of jaigglery, but the 
J'riais relied too much on Jetzler’s credulity they were ctiscovered — Jetzler 
Confessed all; Pope Julius sent a legate^to examine the friars, and the council 
of Bern liaving taken cognisance- of the matter, four friars were condemned 
and burned to 4eath. This occurtetl in 1507n 

Another subject of great scandalkand mischief was the manner in which 
■oliSings in Switzerland were bestowed upon foreign adventurers, chiefly Ital- 
ians, who publicly bought them at Rome, or received them frocn the favour- 
“tie, retainers of the papal court. TherSwisa cantons, in 1520, made remon- 
straneeff to Pucci, the pope’s legalie, about this sSandalous abuse; and they 
issued im oider banisning all “ courtisaris ” (the name they gave to the clerical 
intruders on livings) as ‘"wicked, ignorant persons, who had nothing of the 
spirit of God in them,” and threatening, if found agaiit within then terntoiy, 
to drown them in sacks. But the immediate cause of the schism with Rome 
was, m Switzerland as well as in Germany, Leo X’s famous bull for the sale of 
indulgences m 1517.i> 


ZWINGU INVEIGHS AGAINST ECCEESIASTIOAL ABUSES 

The brightest spot in Switzerland, was Bflle. Amongst other divines 
strongly attached to ancient learning, Thoma.s Wyttenbach of Biel, taught 
at the university of this place, to which be was called in 1505, and Wolfgang 
Fabneius Co-pito, a native of Alsace, was an instructor from 1612 to 1520 
They opened to their heaiers many clear views of isolated doctrines. But 
Erasmus especially, who settled at Bdle in 1516, gathered round him a circle 
of enthusiastic admirers of aucie.nt learning and refined views in religion To 
this circle Huldreich (Ulrich) Zwmgli united himself; he was born on the 
Isfc of January, 1484, at Wildhaus in the county of Toggenburg, and was edu- 
cated at the universities of Vienna and Bale; at the latter place he received 
from Wyttenbach his first incitement to the study of divinity. _ From 1506, 
when he was elected by the community of Glarus to be their pastor, he 
devoted himself to a zealous study of the Latm classics and fathers of the 
church. Ho mveigheu as an eloquent preacher against the corrupt morals of 
hia day; in 1510 he pursued the same course m satirical and allegorical writ- 
ings. Nevertheless he was still quite devoted to the pope; he received from 
liim a penssou as an influential preacher, and regarded the support which the 
Swiss rendered to the pope as a dutiffll protection of the holy see. But after- 
wards he liegan to see into many of the errors and abuses of the church. 

When, in the j^ear 1618, a trafficker in indulgences, the Fianciscan Ber- 
uardm Samson, made his appe.arance in Switzeiland, and surpassed all his co- 
workers' in elTrontery, then Zwingli, as well as many others, raked his voice 
against tiiis abuse. Maay private expressions of his may have contributed 
to the opinion which soon prevailed in Zurich that lie was a Lutheran 
at heart. The monks first attacked him; thou several canons of his cathe- 
dral complained that he denied tlie divine right of tithes, and in the exercise 
of Ills spiritual ollice did not keep sufficieatly in view the increase of the 
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revenue of the chapter; his adversaries could not as yet accuse him of 
heresy. In order to avoid huarrels, the council charged all their clergy to hold 
forth the doctiine of the holy Scripture only. 

Zwmgh resigned, his pension from Rome in_ 1520, and declared that he 
wpuld not be hind)»red by anything from preaching tlje gospel. He was first 
entangled mujontroVersy m 1522. He had designated the rule of fastirlg as a 
human ordinance; sei’^eral townsmen broke the rule and were called to 
answer for so doing. The clergy, when questioned by t^ie council, mder the 
direction of Zwinglt', censured the arbitrary transgression, but„ persisted in 
the statement that the rule was a human ordinance. The bishop of Con- ' 
stance accordingly ^sent a comriission'’to Zurich to command the’obseryance 
of the ceremonies (April, 1522)» However, the council took^Zwingli’s part, 
and demanded more satisfact/jry directipiw from the bishop, In May, 1522, 
the bishop of Coastande issued a pastoral to warn his flock against innovation^ 
and the diet ofdjucerne forbade all preaching hkely to cabse disquiet. Zwingli 
defended the free preaching of the Go^el."* ^ 

As the celibacy of the cHrgy had led to ^he grossest abuses in Switaerland, 
Zwingli and his friends prayed above all things for the abolition of thisjmman 
oiclmance. However, no answer was given; on tile contrary, the diet and 
the bishop began to persecute several of the clergy who had made themselves 
too conspicuous. The most disgraceful calumnies T^ith regard to Zwingli 
were disseminated in the neighbouring cantons; in the three monasteries of 
Zurich, the resorts of the professors of the old faith, sermons were preached 
against him incessantly. Now that the efforts of the council to restore peace 
remained without success, it yielded to Zwingli’s wish to encounter publicly 
these calumnies and attacks, and fixed a religious conference betwixt the two 
parties for the 29th of January, 1523„ in_ which they were to produce their 
doctrines, and support tliem by holy Scriptiire alone. 

For the same political reasons for which the pope bad overlooked other 
arbitrary acts of the Swiss in church matters, he took no notice of these great 
movements. Zurich was the only canton which steadfastly refusei? the league 
with France, and still in 1521 granted soldiers to the pope; whilst the rest of 
the cantons supported France, and treated the papal legate in Switzerland 
with hostility, Adrian accordingly overlookM what scarcely could be over- 
looked any longer; and at the very time in which this conference, no less in 
its form than in theb'esults 2o be expected from it, was threatening the exist-"* 
ing constitution of the church, he sent Zwingli a flattering letter, to induce 
hina to employ his influence to retain the powerful canton on the pope's side. 

For the disputation to be held on the 29th of January, 1523, Zwm^gli had 
comprised in sixty-seven articles the doctrines he bad preach,^d; and ro 
defended them on.that day against the vicar-general Faber, that the councib 
charged him to persevere in his couise, and all their preachers to hold forth 
the pure Gospel as he did. By this disputation, by the interpretP,tion of his 
articles wj.nch was soon after {in July)'' published by Zwingli, and by the 
preaching of Zwingli and his friend Leo Judae (L6on Juda), who came to Zurich 
in the beginning of 1523 as lay-priest at St. Peter’s, men’s minds were more 
and more won over to the Reformation; and many wished to see it brought 
into actual existence. For them it was not enough that thq 'Council 
allowed nuns to leave their convents (June I7th), that several of the clergy ■ 
married without restraint, that a Gennan baptismal service was introduced 
in the city (August 10th), and that the cathedral chapter at its own request 
received a new and suitable constitution (September 19th). They wished to 
feel sure that all that was idolatrous in the divine service was abolished^ 
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especially images and masses, and accordingly they soon 'began on their own 
authority to demolish images and the paraphernalia of superstition. These 
events made an evil impression on most of the remaining confederatesr. They 
were in pai t frightened at the prospect of a schism in the church, in part they 
concluded from certain, exaggerated rumours that aU civi,'; order was over- 
thrown at Zurich, and dreaded the force of the example. Froclahnations were 
issued astaji^t all innovations in the church. , 

All excess of zea.]^ whether displayed in behalf of the. old or the new 
. religion, was teld in check, and every outbreak or arbit»ary demonstration 
"was chastised. ♦ On the other hand concession was gradually made to the 
desire.^ fof reform; in December .the shrined “pictures in the churches were 
allowed to be gjosed up, and eve^-priest was left free to celebrate mass or 
not as he chose. In 1624 a more tlitrough reterm of the church was begun 
_ with the abolition ot images. One after 

another all the objects and<iusages of su- 
perstition quickly disappeared, the monas- 
teries were supfiressed, and changed into 
schools and almshouses. 

Beyond the canton of Zurich the refor- 
mation was at this time in actual existence 
only in Appenzell and the town of Mul- 
hausen. The free inhabitants of Appen- 
zell, to whom, since the year 1522, Walter 
Klarer, pastor at Hundweil, had preached 
the Gospel, after a violent struggle granted 
to every parish the right of judging for 
itself^ (1524). Out of the eight parishes of 
^ the canton, six at once came over to the 
Reformation, and began to model their 
church constitution without suffering them- 
selves to be withheld by any considera- 
tions. Mulhausen was won over to the 
Reformation by Ulrich von Hutten, and 
reconstituted its form of worship) accordingly as early as 1623. Still a party 
of adherents to the ancient order, who relied upon the confederates for 
support, imposed upon the coui^il the necessity for prudence. 

Tlie government endeavoured to maintain their influence by holding an 
intermediate position betwixt the parties. The preaching of the gospel was 
freely opnceded, but every attack upon church usage and all controversy were 
forbidden aiid punished with severe penalties.® 



• KELIGIOUS QUAKRELS AND RELIGIOUS LEAGUES 

Zwingli, not content with attacking the church, censured also the civil 
power, reproaching his fellow countrymen with their inconsistency m con- 
sidering it.“ a sin to eat the flesh of animals during Lent, whilst they thought 
it lawfifl.to sell human flesh to foreign princes.” Upon hearing of this anti 
other similar attacks, tl:^ deputies of the cantons assembled at Bern ordered 
his arrest. _ The gr^t council, or legislative assembly of Zurich, however, 
protected him, and in that same year (1523) convoked all the clergymen of 
the town and country, and forbade them, under penalties, to preach any doc- 
trines which were not clearly grounded on toly writ; at the same time they 
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condemned images a'nd image worghip. In the following year the service of 
the mass was formally abolished. 

Thess decisions were communicated to all the cantons and to the bishops 
of Switzerland. Most of the cantons, and especially the thr^e Waldstatte, 
made strong remcf^strances against the new doctrines,, as much perhapg from 
p^itical as f Am rdigious motives; for the evangelical preachers condemned 
the practice of enlisting in foreign wars, which was very prevalent ap^^opular 
in the mountain districts. Deputies from the cantons reaaired to Zurich; and 
while they.promised that they would reform clerical abuses, tlfey exhorted 
the Zurichers to abstain from further mnovations, under *pay;i of being 
expelled from the confederacy. * But the great council of Zurich replied* that 
it was “ better to obey God than man,”°a^d the work of rejormation pro- 
ceeded. They abolished precisions, fasibiogs, and pilgrimages; they buried 
the relics; removed theSmages, reduced the number of festivals, and establishetS*** 
a new liturgy.* The convents were suppresseci, their inmates released from 
their vows and allowed to marry; tha bufldings being devoted to hospital^ 
or schools, and their revemJes applied to t^e support of the new establish- 
ment and to that of the clergy. The chapter of Zurich Willingly gave^up its 
rights and property to the state,‘ and its twenty-four canons became pro- 
fessors, preachers, or tutors, and had an allowance secured to them for life. 
Zurich became the first reformed canton in Switzerland. The cities of St. 
Gall and of Mulhausen soon followed the example, and the canton of Schaff- 
hausen, and somewhat later that of Bale, did the like. Bern hesitated, its 
councils were divided, and anomalous enactments followed each other. 
Endeavouring to avoid an open schism with Rome, its magistrates curtailed 
the authority and revenues of the clergy, and seemed disposed to allow both 
parties to follow their respective doctrjnes in peace, and thus save the coun- 
try from civil war. They gave permission to the nuns of Konigsfeld to leave 
their convent and enter the marriage state. Marriages of nuns and of chuich- 
men took place likewise in several other cantons, and gave occasjpn to the 
sarcasms of the Catholic party. , 

Conferences were opened again in the town of Baden, in the year 1526, 
between the theologians of the two parties. , The Catholics had sent for a 
celebrated doctor of divinity from Ingolstadt, named Johann von Eck, and 
he was supported by two capuchins well versed in the scholastic subtleties of • 
those times. ZwmgR was offered a safe conduct, to which, however, he did 
not trust. Eck had been heard to say that “with heretics there were no 
better arguments than fire and sword,” besides, about that time an evangel- 
ical preacher had been burned ^t Lindau, and another had been drowfted at 
Fribourg in the Brisgau. CEcolampadius, Berthold Holler, and other evan- , 
gelicals repaired nevertheless to Baden. The disputations lasted eighteen 
days; during which vituperation and recriminations were resorted to oftener 
than argument. • 

The Ca,tholic cantons, Schw^z, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Lucerne, and Fri- 
bourg, became, however, after tins conference, strengthened in their hostility 
to the evangelical doctrines, and they issued decrees of proscription against 
its professors in all places subject to them. In the territories of th« cantons 
themselves this course was comparatively easy, as the new doctrines had not 
made much progress there, but the case was different ki the bailiwicks which 
were held by the Catholics cantons in common with those which had either 
like Zurich embraced the evangelical doctrines or like Bern wished to enTorce 

[' The revenues thus acquired Zivingil devoted to the use of a schoot (the Carolinum) 
intended to increase knowledge of the humanities.] 
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toleration and avoid measures of persecution. Accordingly, the bailiwicks 
of Aargau, Thurgau, Ehcmthal, Sargans, and Baden became a wide field of 
discord and violence. Several monasteries were attacked and pkandered. 
Tl?e unfortunate people of the bailiwicks were distracted between the two 
parties, who preponderated according as the landvogt, or |^overnor,»was frcgir 
a Catholic or a reformed canton. The county of Baden ^t firsir adopted the 
Eefornr^im, and the famous convent of Wettingen oa the Limmat was con- 
verted into a school, But afterwards Baden returned ter Catholicism. In 
, Thurgau, ofi ,the contrary, the Catholic cantons begarr by forbidding the 
reading pf- the Bible, but the refofmed |^eligion afterwards gained the 
ascendancy. 

In the midst of the increasing" discord, -a new firebrand was thrown by 
another set of fanatics. These oe«tarians -v^re con:j,monly called Wieder- 
"faufer, t.e. anabaptists, because they rebaptised aduits. They spread into 
^Switzerland Two luen of &irich became their chiefs. Tlw dissolute, the 
’'tarbulent, the bankrupts in chMact&r joined them. They renounced every 
form df worship, tlmy asaembled in great multiCudes in the fields or forests, 
they iXirew off all allegiaijce to the laws or magistrates. Some of their bands 
had their wives in common. The cantons, both Catholic and reformed, tried 
persuasion and mild correction, but to no purpose; 'capital punishment was 
resorted to against th# most outrageous of the leaders, but they went to the 
scaffold with the zeal of martyrs. At last Bern assembled six thousand men 
to put down the bands which were infesting its territory, and were living in 
a state of open rebellion. Fribourg and Solothurn joined their contingents. 
Zurich took similar measures, and by degrees the sect fell into disrepute, and 
at last became harmless and unnoticed. The Catholics, however, did not 
fail to throw the blame of these lamentable excesses on the new doctrines, as 
being, at least, the indirect canse of all the mischief. 

The council of Tiern, which had long proceeded on religious questions 
with a caiition bordering on irresolution, came at length to a determination. 
In 1 528 it announced thg opening of a new and final conference, in order to 
throw all possible light on the pending controversy. Six cantons, namely 
the three mldstafte, Lucerne^Zug, anl Fribourg, declined sending any depu- 
ties. A great number of clergymen, and men of learning, came from various 
• pa"ts of Switzerland and the neighbouring countries. Zwmgli himself came 
with an escort. It was altogether a solemn assembly,’’ the most important 
that had yet met in Switzerland on this great controversy. 

The council of Bern, considering the result as decidedly in favour of 
reforffiation, decreed^ the abolition of mass in the capital. They assembled 
, the citizeTis of every condition, and requested their oath that they would 
support the government in what they were going to do •for the good of the 
state. They then addreased to all the subjects of the canton a general edict 
of reforiffation, Bern became the steadiest pillar of reformation in Switzer- 
land. At the same time they prShibited tor the future receiviijg pensions 
from foreign states, or enlisting m foreign services, so far as this coulcf be done 
without infringing the treaties already existing with France and other pow- 
ers; g^nd-in fact the following year Bern rejected the urgent request of the 
king of Prance to extend the capitulation to a further contii>gent of troops. 
This good resolve, ho'frever, was only kept while the religious fervour lasted 
which had dictated it. In November, 1528, the five Catholic cantons ' and the 
V alals formed a league for the defence of the Catholic faith, which was called the 

The Waldstlltto, Laceri^Q, and Zng, 
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“ league of the Valais.” T]^e cantco of Fribourg joined the league afterwards, 
and, what was worse, the hereditary enemy of Switzerland, Ferdinand of Aus- 
tria, king of Hungary, was admitted the folbwmg year [Febiuary, 1529] into 
the alliance [ChriMhche Vereininung, Christian Alliance]. * ^ 

Zurich ai;d Bern formed a particular alliance between themselves,, which 
they called Evangelical co-burghership [Evangelisches Burgrecht], to which 
the towns of Bienne; St. Gall, Mulhausen, and Constance ac*e(iKl. The 
objects were, thdir mutual defence and the 
protection, of their Subjects of the common 
Iiailiwicks who would embrace ihe refgrmed 
doctrines, leaving to the rest full liberty oj"* 
conscience, and observing in ^very othar 
matter which did nqt conceuQ religiontthe 
obligations whicli boand them to the other 
cantons of thS confederation. This trea^ 
was concluded at Bern on the 3rd of March, 

1529. The five remaining Cantons were di^ 
vided. At Bdle the people fought in the 
streets, the burghers against their Catholic 
magistrates; they destroyed the images, and 
at last drove the Catholic clergy out of the 
city. The service was ordered to be read 
in German. Most of the nobles, remaining 
attached to the old faith, were excluded for- 
ever from the senate. The famous Eras- 
mus, a man of quiet, studious habits, left 
B^le amidst all these tumults ; but he re- 
turned soon after, and passed the remamder •[ 
of his life in that city, although he never ' 
would openly abjure the doctrines of Rome. 

Nicholas Diessbach, coadjutor of the late 
bishop, and upon whom that rich see de- 
volved, refused the preferment. Blile, as , 
well as Schaffhausen, was ranked from that 
time among the reformed (vantons. In the 
canton of Appenzell the reformed doctrines • 
gained ground, chiefly in the external Roden 
or districts, while the mterior and more se- eooi,e3iastio 

eluded parts remained attached to Catholi- , (Miaaie Ages) 

cism; and a separation followed, by which • , 

each of the two dsitricts formed a separate state, although still representing 
together but one canton of the confederation. 

The Reformation spread earjy among^the Orisons, but did not firoduce at 
fii-st any serious troubles. Both parties availed themselves of the opportunity 
to reduce the power of the charch; the feudal lights of the bishop of Coire 
and of the abbeys were suppressed, the corvdes abolished. In this both 
Catholic and Protestant agreed, and, without quarrelling_ about th^logical 
controversies,*they turned them to the account of political liberty. The town 
of Bienne was one of the first reformed, through the agency of its citizen 
Wyttenbach. That of Mulhausen, ati ally of the cantons, though without the 
borders of Switzerland, also embraced the Reformation. ’ 

The most strenuous champioij,3 of Catholicism were from the first the five 
old cantons, namely the three .'VValdstatte, Lucerne, and Zug. ''There refor-’’ 
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laation made no inroads, or if it did at first 5it Lucerne it was soon effectually 
checked by severe measures. These five cantons had frequent disputes with 
Zurich and Bern about the common bailiwicks; a new subject of discdrd arose 
copeermng the^ country of Hash and Oberland. Serious ^uses of irritation 
occurred, especially in Thurgau, Gaster, and Toggenburg. /'Zunph demanded 
the free exercise of religion for the people of those district^), amoQg whom the 
doctrines«o* the Reformation had widely spread. Jaoob Keysei, a minister 
from the canton of Z<irich, as he was one day going to preaCh as usual at the 
, parish of Obbrjtirch, in the bailiwick of Gaster, which waJ subject to the two 
cantons gf Bchwyz and Glarus, was seized by four armed men and taken to 
Schw}z. After seven days’ tria:lJ^ he was sentenced to bp burned. In vain 
Glarus remonstrated, in vain ZuuidJ;! protested — the unhappy Keyser was 
burned publicly at Schwyz at' the'ewd of May*, 1529. ^Several traders from 
■^nch, who had gone, to Schwyz on business, were beaten, p^ted with stones, 
and obliged to escape. The Z*unchers, on their side, seized the landammann 
Wehrh of Unterwalden, on his teturs from Thurgau, where he had, in his 
capacit'y of bailiff, persecuted the new doctrines^ and although he wore las 
cloak il’ith the colours of .Unterwalden, in token of his office, he was publicly 
executed at Zurich. 


THE FlIiST EELIGIOtra PEACE; SBCTAEIANISM 

All these and other grievances produced at last an open rupture. Zurich 
declared war by a manifesto against the five Catholic cantons, and claimed 
the assistance of Bern. The latter put in motion a body of ten thousand 
men, St. Gall, Mulhausen, Bienne sent also their contingents to the evan- 
gelical cause. These allied troops advanced by Kappel towards Schwyz. 
The five cantons marched to Baar to meet them; and thus twenty-four thou- 
sand Swiss stood opposite to each other, ready to fight. John GEbly, the 
landamma^m of Glarus, who had already saved his own canton from civil 
war, hastened to the field between the combatants, and interfered with 
humane zeal in the,name of his own and the other neutral cantons. Bern 
appointed a eonference to take place at^Aarau; and a suspension of hostilities 
having been immediately proclaimed, the soldiers of both armies were seen 
^mingling on friendly terms like brethren. , , ^ 

Peace was concluded on the'-26th of June, 1529. This was the first relig- 
ious peace between the Swiss, and it served as a precedent for subsequent 
treaties. The articles of the peace were seventeen in number. The principal 
ones Wbre that the Catholic cantons should repojunce their league with Ferdi- 
,nand of Ail&tria; that no endeavours should be made to induce the five Cath- 
olic cantons or their subjects to embrace the reformed reKgion; with regard 
to the common bailiwicks, every parish should decide by plurality of votes 
whether they would have mass or nojt, and abgtain or not from meat on fast- 
days, and their decision should be the rule in force as long as the inhabitants 
continued of the same mind; that those parislres which had already abolished 
the mass and the images should be left undisturbed. The principle of the 
whole J,re^ity was perfect toleration. None of the cantons were to hold 
together partial diets, •except for private and particular business^ and the old 
Compact of Stanz, agreed to in 1481, was sworn to again as the national com 
pact of the whole Swiss federation. " 

This peace was favourable to the evangelicals, inasmuch as it protected 
tlie spreading of their doctrines tlirough conviction, but not by violent means. 
The Catholicr cantons were reluctantly obliged to sign it, because they found 
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themselves forsaken by Austrip.;i.n(i by the pope. These two powers were 
then at variance, since Qiarles V’s army had stormed and pillaged Rome in 
1527. On the other side, the Turks, under Sultan Solyman, had overrun 
Hungary and besieged Vienna, giving full employment to .Ferdinand, vdio, 
^ well fls his bJ^ther the emperor, deemed it necessary to conciliate .the ‘Pro- 
testant prihces cJf Germany. Thus these Turkish and Italian wars proved 
indirectly the means nf sheltering the growth of reformation boti iii Germany 
and Switzerland. 

Meai].time a diepute had arisen between the Swiss evan^hcals and the^ 
great German reformer, Luther, on thfe subject of the euchSrigj;. ^ The land-, 
graf of Hesse invited Luther*and 2rwingli> to meet at Marburg, in 3»529, in 
order to come to" an understanding on'^e point in controyersv. The two 
parties had several conferences, but ,pach remained convinced of its own 
opinion. The»land|raf prevailed on them to shake^hands at parting; 
Luther said jsublicly afterwards, “ We have, so doing, given the Zwmglians 
a token of Christian charity, but not a title to our brotherhood.” 

. In the year 1530 the '%-eformed religion made great progress iit western 
Switzerland. Farel, a native of Dauphine, a man^of zealous temperfwho had 
been driven out of France by persecution, was the evangelical preacher in all 
that part of the country where French is sjioken. At Neuchatel the people 
burned the images, upset the altars, and, in spite yif the opposition of the 
authorities, demanded that the question of religion should be decided in a 
general assembly by the majority of votes. The burghers, having assembled 
on the 4th of November, decided that mass should be no longer performed in 
the town, that images should be removed, and that other Catholic observ- 
ances should be abolished. Farel proceeded next to the valleys of the Jura, 
which were under the lordship of the bishop of BAle. The Val St. Imier 
embraced the Reformation; but in the nei^bouring valley or provostship of 
Munster great disturbances arose. On arriving at MfSnster, Farel found the 
minds of the people disposed to listen to him. They at once brol^ the Images 
and prevented the service of the mass. * 

Zwingli published his confession of faith, which differed from that of 
Augsburg, especially on the subject of the real preseffee, wlvch he totally 
denied. This confession, which was called ’‘evangelical,” was also taken to 
the emperor by the deputies of three cantons, Bern, Zurich, and B^le, wli^ 
had meantime enfered into an alliance with the landgraf of Hesse and the 
city of Strasburg to defend each other against anyone who should molest 
them concerning their religion. It is a remarkable fact that Francis I at that 
time asked to be received mt© the alliance, but his offer was declinecft 

On the 19th of November, 1530, Charles V published an eettet enjoining 
ail subjects of the empire to live according to the regulations of the Roman 
church, until a general council should be assembled; and threatening those 
who should not conform to this order. It was then that the Gernmn reformed 
states afflembled at SchmalkfClden, in December, and entered into a resolu- 
tion to defend each other mutually, and to repel force by force. This was 
called the Smalkaldic League. They also protested, with the elector of Sax- 
ony at their head, against the election of Ferdinand, Charles’ Jirjther, as 
king of the Romans, by which Charles, who was occupied with th& affairs of 
Spam and Italy, meant to transfer to his brothe? the imperial authority. 

The reformed cantons were invited to join the Smalkaldic League at the 
instance of the landgraf of Hesse, who saw the urgency of the ProtSstants’ 
strengtliening themselves b^ all means within their reach; but the elector of 
Saxony imposed as a condition "that they should all sign the»Confession ©f 
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Aiigaburg. This the Swiss reformers refusec^ to do The' Swiss evangelicals 
continued separate from the German Protestants, 6r Lutherans. In a great 
synod held at Bern in 1532 the articles of the Helvetic Confession of Faith 
were finally established and proclaimed. 

The^vc Catholic cantons, dissatisfied with the spreading of the reforms^ 
doctrines in conseiiuence of the liberty of conscience granted by fee religious 
peace of 151*9, and emboldened by the appearance o£ affairs in Germany, 
sought an opportunity, for a fresh quarrel. The reformed cantons, and Zurich 
^especially, wele^ not long before they furnished them wi^-h a plaugible one. 
Zurich anc] tlie reformed pait of Glarus^had been promoting the reformation 
in the 'territories of the abbot of Bt Gall witli a violence of zeal that made 
them overlook tiie dictates of justlpd’ and the^ifaith due to" existing treaties. 
On the death of the abbot, in 'Marclv 1529, th^ four ci|ntons, protectors of 
abbey, Zurich and Glarus on one aide, and Lucerne-and Schwyz on the 
other, disagreed about' the election of his successor. The abbey was com- 
ptetely secularised by force. The oohe&caiitons, and even Bern, disapproved 
of this S,rbitrary proceeding, winch was an infraction not only of the rights » 
of the abbey but also*^ of t^ose of the other co-protectors. At a general diet 
held at Baden in January, 1531, the five Catholic cantons remonstrated 
strongly. Zurich, on its part, assumed a very high toKe, and demanded that 
the Catholic cantons should allow the Scriptures to be freely read amongst 
them. At this diet the evangelical cantons objected to the test of plurality 
of votes in the diets being conclusive in matters of religion, for the Catholic 
cantons, being many and small, were always sure of a majority against the 
reformed ones, who were few though large This was a grave question, thus 
first broached, for it affected the very constitution of the confederation. 


• SECON® ■VVATl OP KAPPEL 

Zurich, ip. order to force the Catholic cantons to submit to its dictation, 
forbade all conmierce witl^ them, and even pi evented the supply of neces- 
sary articles of provisions, such as salt, which the people of the Waldstatte 
used to receive through Zurich^ Zwin^i opposed, as became a minister of 
the Gospel, this uncharitable inteidict, and he even preached against its 
|)rinciple on Whitsmrday, 1531, The inhabitants of the five cantons were 
furious. They consideied themselves, and not "without reason, unkindly 
treated. “The sword alone can imloose the knot,” was the cry in the Wald- 
statte. In September manifestoes appeared on either side. Zurich, which 
had shdtvn in this business, as it had done in others, an intemperate and over- 
bearing spu^t, asked B^rn and the other reformed cantons for the assistance 
stipulated by the so-called evangelical co-burghership of March, 1629. Bern, 
although wishing for peace, could not refuse the appeal; it raised a body of 
eight thousand men. 

DEFEATS OP ICAPFEL AND ZUGERBERdf; PEACE OF ICAPFBL 

‘‘ Thejew Catholic cantons, strengthened by a body of Valaisans, assembled 
their troops at Zug; and the duke of Savoy and the pope sent them some 
Italian auxiliaries. Thef Zurichers divided their forces into small detach- 
, ments, one of which, six hundred strong, took up a position at Kappel, on the 
road th Zug. But, as the Catholics threatened that position, they collected 
in haste a body -of two tliousand men to reinforce it, and Zwingli was ordered 
by the magistrates to accompany the soldieTs, ja-s it was known that his pres- 
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ence would tend greatly to enccu-iragc them, and as it was alsp customary 
a minister to attend whenever the gicat banner of the city was unfurled. 
Zwinglf obeyed, though with gloomy foiebodings of the result of the strife, 
wliich he told his Mends would be the death of him, and of mjiny other honest 
(iutizens. • I^e was observed to pray fervently dm mg the whole march Wilde 

thi^ r eiiif 01 Chmenf was* moving from Zurich, the Catholic troops, eight thou- 
sand strong, marched out of Zug on the morning of the 11th ot Qctober, to 
attack Hhe detachment at Kappel. The Zurichers w^o weie posted there, 
being joiaed by people from the country, amounted to about t'hrelve hundred^ 
men. * . * • • 1 ■ Z’ 

.The attack began by a cannonade, which lasted from twelve xo tiiree_ m 
the* afternoon, when the reiniorcemenlf two thousand njen from Zurich 
appeared in sight, halt in a state of grerst confusion, the troops having been 
liurned on thefr ma»ch by repeated messages, and having left a numbes^f 
stragglers beftind. The clay was waning fast, it’scemed at one time as 
d the Catholics would defer the attack to®the following morning a yet- 
“cran warrior from Unterwfirde, by name T^uch, advised an immediate assault 
on the Zurichers before' the reinforcement had time to pftt themselve^in order. 
This advice was followed, and he led the attack. The Zurichers, besides their 
great inferiority m nitabers, were taken by surprise, their artillerymen had 
abandoned their duty, and their pieces were not .serviji;! _Tl*eir leader Lavater 
and Zwingli himself encouraged the men, the latter crying out to them that 
their cause was good, and that God could still save them. They fought 
bravely, but without order. The main body of tbe Catholics, having rushed 
in upon them, broke through as far as the banner, which the Zurichers defended 
desperately for a time; at last the rout became general Zwingli had fallen 
in the thickest of the fight. The Catholics pursued their enemies for some 
distance, after which they rcturned to th% field of battle, when they knelt 
clown, according to the old (Swiss custom, and thaiilv^d heaven, the Virgin, 
and all the celestial host, for having given them the victory. They then 
went about asking the wounded if they would (jpnfes.s or involm the saints, 
and those who refused they despatched with their pikes. Some, however, 
there were among the Catholics wllb had njore humanity thai^ the reet, and 
who took the wounded to their tents and nursed them. _ 

Next day the.bo^iy of Zwingli was recognised among the slain. The 
Catholics instituted a court-martial over thp senseless corpse, and condemned 
it to be broken in four by the common executioner, and then.bmmed to ashes, 
and the ashes mixed with rubbish and scattered to the winds. Such was the 
end of Ulrich Zwingli, the gnjat reformer of Switzerland, a man singl^hearted, 
pious, and disinterested; who, although warm and Jealous in l»s cause, was 
as free as the times allowed from any violence or fanaticism, ahd still more 
from inhumanity towards his antagonists. . ■** 

The defeat of Kappel threw Zurich into consternation.* • Altogether 
nearly ene hundred brngessfe, including twenty-six councillors and fifteen 
clergymen, and about one thousand men had fallen; four standards and 
eighteen cannon were lost. The disorder of the remaining troops, and their 
murmurs, gave fresh life to a party which still existed at Zuriefi, mposed to 
the Reformation. Nevertheless the national spirit of*the people caaie to then- 
aid; and the inhabitants of the country district;^ remained faithful m this 
emergency. Mount Albis was covered with fresh troops, and m^sengers ^ 
were despatched to Bern to urge the advance of its contingent. The Bernese, 

[“ Tills defeat of tlie evangelicals iisliered in the counter Heformatio*i or CathoUo reaction 
^ In Switzerland ] 
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iour thousand strong, were jomerl by vobifiteers from 'bdle, Schaffhausen, 
Solothurn, Ncuchatdf, and even from Lausanne 'and Geneva. This army, 
after passing Bremgarten, followed the course of the river Reuss, aiTd plun- 
dered on their way the convent of Muri. They then entered the canton of 
Zug and took B’aar thrc.e days after the battle of Kappel. ^Phe Catholic^ to 
the nuihber of ten thousand, were posted on the Zugesberg^ ahil^which over- 
looks the tovrn of Zug But the Bernese and their allies instead of attacking 
their enemies with all their force, amused themselves marauding e'/er the 
country. Wli^le many of them were thus dispersed in th« villages^ Hug, son 
; of the avoyer of Lucerne, surprised them in the middle of the night of the 
' 24th of October, killed a groat many, and dro've many mope down the preci- 
pice^, where th<^ perished. The nkirn body of. the Bernese remained inactive, 
fearing to strike their own friends/- ^Tlie loss fin their,,side was about one 
tKfusand. - 

This second defeat 'was fata] to the cause of the evangelicals'. The people 
oLGIaxus and of Toggonbuig detftched themselves from the alliance, and 
considered as to the means of majdng a separateTpeacc. Ten thousand men^ 
fioin the Grisons, who were on their march to protect the canton of Zurich, 
halted, and then returned home. The people of Zurich called loudly for 
peace. Luckily, the Catholic cantons were no less desirous of it; they felt 
severely the scarcity o£, provisions, arising from the interruption of com- 
munications; and many moderate men on both sides deplored this war 
between fellow countrymen. In these circumstances, the neutral cantons, as 
well as the envoys of France and Savoy, interfered to bring about a peace. 
The demands of the Catholics were at fost moderate; but the greatest diffi- 
culty was that of the common bai]iwiclc.s, the reformed cantons wishing them 
to have full liberty of conscience, whilst the Catholic ones earnestly main- 
tained that “they could not in conscience allow their subjects a liberty which 
must piovc detrimental to their salvation, and would be a temptation and a 
snare unto their souls ” 

MeantinTe the magistiates of Zurich, being urged by the people and threat- 
ened by the Catholic troops, concluded in haste a separate peace, which was 
signed-at Baar on 20th of November, 1531. The first article was as fol- 
lows' “We, the people of Zurich, premise to leave unmolested, as we ought, 
our faithful and beloved confederates of the five cantons^ their allies of the 
"Calais, and all their adherents, npw and forever, m their ancient, true, and 
imdoubtcd Christian faith, without importuning them by any disputations, 
and renouncing ‘all evil intrigue or artifice. We, the five Catholic cantons, 
promised;© leave on our part our confederates qf Zurich and their adherents 
in the peaco^ul exercisePof their religion.” The Zuiichers were to renounce 
the so-called Christian League, and to pay the expenses of l-he war. 

The Bernqgc, being left alone, soon after subscribed to similar conditions. 
The coinmop bailiwicks were thu.s left at the mercy of the Catholics, although 
tiie' latter promised not to molest tho'se of thelnhabitants who had already 
embraced the reformed religion. But covert means were not wanting to 
suppress the reformed doctrines. The images were re-established every- 
where, the evangelical ministers were expelled from many places. The abbey 
of Wettiflgen was restored to its monks. The abbot of St GaH re-entered 
his abbey in triumph, and the town of St. Gall lost its purchase, and was 
obliged to pay 10,000 florins. The Toggenburgers were again placed under 
the dominion of the abbot, but they preserved their liberty of conscience. 
Bern likewise maintained with firmness the same privilege for those inhabi- 
tants of Aargan who had embraced the Reformation. 
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At Solothurn'A'esh troubles bi;oke out], the Catholics werQ on the point iff 
firing on the assembled evangelicals, when the old avoyer, Nicholas von 
Wengef, stepped before the loaded cannon, crying out, “If you want the blood 
of your countrymen, take mine first.” This noble act, and the aspect of the 
■^enerablc magist'^ato, checked the fury of the pcople„and no blood was s^ilt; 
biTSthe ref%med«fam^ies were obliged to leave the canton. Solothuin, as 
well as Fribouig, joined^henceforth the five old lantons, so tha^t^e Catholic 
cantonfcbecame»seven, while the icforrfied ones remained four, namely Bern, 
klurich, S^hafihaus^n, and BAle; and this line of deim^cation^as continued^ 
ever since. Glarus and Appenzell alone reiiftiined mixed. “ The Treaty o^ 
Kappel, however,^ insured int^nal pcfacc to the Swiss cantons fbr^cffe thair 
a dentury after. 

T5B PROGRESS OF LIBERTY IN GENEVA 

We now lulu to the affairs of wgptefti Switzerland. It was 'onji in tJie 
•sixteenth century that Geneva and Vaud'became connected ‘with Se Swiss 
Confederation, of whidi -^ey now constitute an esseiftial part. Ij^ptil that 
epoch, Geneva had been governed by its sovereigfl bishop, who was a prince 
of the German Empire. The bishop was elected by the chapter^ conjointly 
with the burghers; he had no armed' force at his disposal, •and his authority 
was very limited. The counts of Geneva, Comites Genevensium, being feudal 
lords of the empire over the province of which Geneva was the chief town, 
administered justice; but their authority in the city was limited by that of 
the bishop, who had his own courts of justice, and whose jurisdiction was 
independent of that of the counts. Placed between these two powers, the 
burghers contrived to extend their privileges. The powerful house of Savoy, 
however, aspired to extend its power over ^he city. 

Charles III, duke of Savoy, who at the beginning <J[ the sixteenth century 
succeeded the good Philibert, showed himself especially disposed to encroach 
on the liberties of Geneva, and wms favoui’ed m his views by*thc bishop, 
Pierre de la Baume, a weak unprincipled man, wh? seemed willing to abdicate 
his temporal rights in favour of Charles. The citizens became alarmed, and 
turned their eyes towards the Swiss cantons for protection! One of the 
former bishops had, in 1478, concluded 1i treaty of alliance for himself and 
the citizens with Berff aifti Fribourg. Be];thelier, a citizen of Geneva, wh^ 
was exiled on account of some affray with the bishop’s authorities, and had 
retired to Fribourg, of which city he was also a burgher, proposed to the latler 
canton to renew their alliance with Geneva. The treaty of alliance and co- 
burghership with Fribourg was concluded in 1519._* Bertheiier*retuined to 
Geneva. The city was now divided into two parties: the more numerous, 
who were for independence and the alliance with Fribourg, styM themselves 
Eidgenossen, “bound by oath*” in imitation of the Swiss coni^^efates; and 
they gaye their antagonists, Vho wer5 devoted to the house of Savoy, ‘the 
appellation of mamclukes. The word Eidgenossen, djsfigured by a French 
pronunciation, was transformed into that of Huguenots, and was afterwards 
applied generally to the French evangelicals or Calvinists. Bu^ Huguenots 
meant origiijially the republican party at Geneva. , 7* 

The duke of Savoy, incensed at the news of the alliance, marched with 
ten thousand men against Geneva? The syndics being unable to resist, the 
gates were op^ed, the troops entered, and lived at free quarters upon the 
inhabitants. Herthelier was executed, and other acts of veijgeanee were per- 
petrated, Hie canton of Fribdlirg, being apprised of this, ajarched ti'oops 
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",'Tjto tlic duke’s, territories of the Pays do Yaud; whereupon the duke issued 
a general amneky, and withdrew his army from the cit}^, having first obliged 
the latter to rescind its alliance with Fribourg: but ho continued, lu'concert 
with the bishop, to persecute the Huguenots, under vanous pretences. In 
1525 the Huguenots beqgme bolder, and talked of renewing'' the alliance wi^i 
Bern and Fribourg. A treaty was concluded in Februai^, by w^hch 
the two caittons engaged ‘‘‘to defend Geneva against* aU attacks on their 
persons, properties, liberties, privileges, juiisdictions, and ancient .usages.” 
Geneva took i5 similar engagement toivards the cantons; »nth tins ^liifereuce, 
however — that" its citizens rVere to pi^ for all assistance afforded to them, 
hut were "co'furnish aid to Bern*ancl Fiiboufg, when required, at their own 
expense This ,>Yas a general conchtfon in all Ltie treaties of alliance betw'een 
the'Swi.ss cantons and their -weaker /leighbom-g But as Geneva was more 
liijely to he in want of assistance tlian Bern and Fribourg; the Genevans 
. thought themselves fdrtunate in concluding the treaty. r 
^ The^hrke exerted himself strciTuopsly to dissoh-e this alliance; but the 
cantons-;stood 'firm, and at last signified to hiiwthat, if he did not desist* 
from appoying Gene-^a, they would rescind their o-vfn treaties with Savoy. 
From that moment the niamehilccs lost all influence m the town, and they 
at last emigiated. Being summoned by the magistrates to return and give 
an account of tfeeir conduct, they wdic, on their non-compliance, declared 
outlaw.s, and their property was confiscated. They then joined the Savoyard 
nobles in the neiglibourhood, and formed with them an offensive league 
against Geneva. Tliey took the name of “knights of the Spoon,' ’ on account 
of their having boasted that they would liew donm the citizens, and cut them 
into small pieces, so as to be able to eat them with their spoons, and they 
wore, accordingly, as a badge of their cpufiaternity, a spoon. They ravaged 
the estates of the citizens ouksid^ the town, burned the suburbs, killed those 
of the inhabitants th2y fell in with, and blockaded the place in ouler to 
starve it. It wa,s during this most calamitous period that the Genevans 
showed an energy and pei severance v'orthy of the highest praise — resisting 
all the iutri^es of the duKe and of the fickle-minded bishop, who still re- 
raainecl within the city, as well as the 'open attacks of their enemies from 
outside, and Holding fast by the rreaty with the cantons, as their only anchor 
of safety. At this time also the ‘doctrines of the Reformation began to 
spread rapidly amongst them. Jhe flagrant imniforafity of the clergy con- 
tributed to this.^ Bouiiivard, prior of St Victor, was one of the first to preach 
in''favour of a reformation in religion. But heie again a new difficulty arose. 
Fribourg, one of the two allied cantons, ■vi'rot^ that if the Genevans aban- 
doned ■Qieir^old faith tt would renounce their alliance. The magistrates, 
fherefore, wore cautious not to encourage the spreading of tfie new doctrines. 

-Geneva ijusantime was reduced to the greatest extremities by the Savoy- 
arcl nofcfes .and the knights of the Spoon; the citizens could not venture 
outside the wall3,”no pro-visions were ''allowed to come in, and they* suffered 
the severest privations At last, after repeated but useless negotiations, 
Bern and Fribourg resolved, in 1530, to take the field, and relieve their ally. 
A Bernese .prmy of seven thousand men, under John d’Erlach, joined fly 
t-vvo thmJSand men from. Fribourg, five himdred of Solothurn, and- three thou- 
sand voiimteeis from otkjir parts, with eighteen pieces of cannon, entered 
the Pays do Vaiid, which they crossed *without opposition, although they 
committed .serious depredations on the subjects of the dujee, and arrived 
at Geneva on the 10th of October, having on their march taken and de- 
stroyed the c;>stles of the knights of the Gpoon. The other cantons and 
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the^^ais now seAfr deputies to mediate a peace, and the Treaty of Julie^ 
wnq the result. The dukoi cngaled, among other things, tha-C if he should be 
the fii'fffc lo attack the Genevans again he should forfeit the Pays de 
tn Bern and Fiibotug. The Swiss a'riiiy left Geneva, after having been 
hv the iiihabitai^ts, who with great difficulty raised^ the suifl requir^ 

BonniVard,^«whopi the duke had kidnapped and confined in fhe d - 
Lons of CMlon, wa^to be released The duke? was to defray ^thc expe s . 
of the ttjar, and^iay an indemnity to Geneva; and, oh _ 

the othci hand, he^as to appoint a vdomne in the y 
I'lttcr city, to administer justice. The duke appointed 
this officer, but neglected to ^lerforih the pther con- 
ditions of the treaty. , * * 

The preaching of the Reformation had formed two 
new parties in*the City. Tlie majoiitf of the people . 
and some of.the magistrates were favourable to it;* 
but the clergy and most of the coim^loft and of the 
• wealthy cilizens were for n^mainnig Cathcftic iiarei, 
who had come to Gen%va, was chwen away, but some * 
of his disciples continued to preach. In ISdd ’t ie 
animosity between tlm two paities had reached the 
greatest height. Conspiracies, seditions, murders were 
the melancholy consequences. Relative was against 
relative, brother against brother, father against son 
The magistrates endeavoured to enforce mutual tol- 
eration. Farel returned, and held forth against the 
Catholics Fribourg now demanded that Farel should 
be punished for preaching againstpts religion, and 
tlu’eatened to withchaw itself from the aUiai^ce. Bern 
insisted on the public preaching of t^ 
the council being obliged to accede, Farel Pro^ohed 
m the church of the Franciscan convent, and made 
numerous proselytes Then it was 
of Fribourg declared, in presence «f the council ot 
Geneva, on the 23rd of April, 1534, that ttfe alliance 
on their part was at an end, and they publicly tore 
the seals from off ^he* treaty, which they h^cl brought 

''“Be‘m'”remamed now the only ally of Ge^va. ^ tee bectoe 
paramount. The reformers^ tlAis emboldened, 1-ept ^ 

overtui-ned the altars, and 'destroyed the images. *Many Cathohe famiJms 
™Secl Tha bishop, who had retired to Gex, exconummicalicd the towTi. 
The^ sovereign council of Geneva then declared tha^t r- Tf . u- ;hMicr 

at an end and his see vSeant^ The 

Ihe see nf Geneva was finally* transferi^d. On the 10th oP August, 1531, tue 
great council forbade the imss tiU further 

that God should be worshipped according to the Gospel, f 

act of papal idolatry. The Catholic party m the tOTm dwindled to nothing, 
but the nobles of Shvoy and the bishop Wockadod'^neva, and the 

citizens. Bern remonstrated repeatedly for A, nleaded his 

without effect. The duke, who was engaged m war wiM , 

inability to restram his turbulent Savoyard nobles, but he had eertamiy 

p A famous Wstoriim of the time, andtlxe subject of Byrou's poem, mP^soner of 
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^iven repeated proofs of his iasincerity concerning the •stipulations of the 
lYeaty of St Jillien. He still held BonnivaiSJ m prison at Chillon. 

On the other hand, Bern was probably not sorry to have an opportunity 
of seizing the Pays de Vaud. Being assiired of the general sympathy of the 
people, and of their co-operation, the great council of Bern formally /leclared 
war against the duke of Savoy, in consequence of his l^reach of t)^e Treati<of 
St. Julien, and of the state® of intolerable oppression ip. which he held the 
city of Gerfhva, on account of its religion. The Bernese armyy^seven thousand 
strong, marcher::! in January, 1536, by Morat; and as th?y proceeded they 
'received the submission of meet of the towns in the Pays de VaucI, except 
'^Yverdim. «iIk' eleven days the Bernese entersd Geneva, where they were 
hailed as deliverers. The duke wae>at the sanig time attacked by the Frenhh, 
who'conquered Savoy and the ^rpater part of Piedmont, so that he was 
st];^ped at the same time of all his dominions. ^Phe Vaigisan/, on their side, 
by an agreement with Bern, took for themselves all that part oh the Chablais 
which extends along the aouth^i'n shore of the Lake of Geneva, as far west 
as the ffer Drance. • 

The Bernese now vmexpectedly'' demanded of the Genevans the surrender 
of all thd" rights and revenues which the duke and the bishop held over the 
city. The Genevans, surprised at this demand, calmly but firmly refused. 
The Bernese councils desisted from thek- unjust demand. In August, 1536, 
a treaty was concluded fJetween the free town of Geneva and the canton of 
Bern. The co-burghership was renewed for twenty-five years, at the expira- 
tion of which it was converted into a perpetual alliance. Geneva retained all 
the lands of the bishop, chapter, and convents, and of the priory of St. Victor, 
the Bernese reserving to themselves an appellate jurisdiction over those lands 
in all cases in which fonncily appeal laj to the dukes of Savoy. The city 
and its territory were declared fiqe from all jurisdictions of the neighbouring 
lordships Thus Goncira became a really independent republic, and the 
evangelical religion was solemnly established there. The effects of these 
changes weve .soon peiceivcd in the revival of activity, industry, and trade. 

A number of foieigners frorff France, Italy, and Savoy, came to reside within 
the Willis of Geneva, bringing their property with them, for the sake of enjoy- 
ing peace and liberty of conscience. 

The Bernese had reduced the "whole Pays de Vaud into subjection. 
Lausanne had not been visited by them, that City'' foTming a separate 
sovereignty, and being still goverricd by its bishop, who was a prince of the 
empire. The citizens boldly opened the gates to Bern, which took possession 
of all thiji lands and jurisdictions of the bi<shop, extending over Lausanne, 
Avenclies, Lucens, and Pully The whole Pays de Vaud was divided into 
eight bailiwicks, a bailiff from Bern being appointed to eagh. The people 
in general weie pleased with the change, except the nobility, who lost their 
luflucnc^^Ay ^ssing under the dominion of a "'epublic. They were besides 
attached to Catholicism. Many of them evem refused the offer of^ having 
tliemselve.s inscribed and admitted among the P{|,tricians of Bern. 

A religious disputation took place at Lausanne, in which Farel took the 
lead; it lasted seven days, but the Catholic clergy of Lausanne declined to 
take parlTOif it. After its conclusion, the Bernese proclaimed ^1 over the 
country tlfe abolition ot tjie mass and of images, and reformed clergymen 
weie appointed to the various parishes. The castle of Chillon was the last 
- place thoat surrendered. In the dungeons below the level of the lake was 
found Bonnivard, who had been confined tliere for six ye'are. Although 
Fribourg had Ijprne no share in the expeditinn, yet Bern willingly allowed 
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her to take posseSsicgi of several districts of the coiiqueiecr country, such as ^ 
Romont, Rue, and Estava^er, \ti>h5ch were 'contiguous to hei'own territory/ 
Some yciars afterwards the two cantons purchased the rights of the counts 
of Gruy^res, the last remaining of th(! old feudal nobility of HelvStia. Bern 
had now doubled its ten-itory, and it became by far the mos^ extensive i>nd 
pd^nsfful of the ^wj,^s cantons. * * 

The Reformation spi^ad to the Italian side of/tlie Alps, in the bailiwicks 
or districts subject to^ the Swiss confederates. Mter many ve?:a^ions and 
disturbances, antf m spite of the protests of the reforuMd cantons, an order 
was issued^by the (\&oIic cantons, sentencing all the evangelical converts 
at Locarno to be banished thejf comitry with their families. TJhe* sentence a 
was carried into eiiecution m March, 1555.,* Most of them found an aSylum 
at Zurich, where the families of Orell and MBralt, with a shght'change in tfteir 
names, became ,^iatuj'ahzed, ?lnd continue to* this day. Several of th^ 
Italian exiles were silK-weavers and dyers, and they carried to Zurich thofe 
branches of industry from their Italian laad. • 

i CALVIN AT GENEVA 

In 1536 John Calvin, was obliged to make his escape from Italy, where his 
doctrines had attracted the attention of. the clergy ancl the co^rt of Rome, and 
■ he made his way into Switzerland by an unfrequented path over the Col de 
Ferret. Passing through Geneva he saw Farel, who earnestly invited him to 
fix his residence in that city and to assist him in the great work of reforma- 
tion. Calvin, though at first unwilling, was persuaded, and he was appointed 
the same year professor of theology. He was then only twenty^seven years 
of age. Both he and Farel went further in their innovations than the Swiss 
reformers. This made them many enemies, ancl drew upon them the disap- 
probation of the evangelical synod then sittfhg at Lamanne for the purpose • 
of regulating the discipline of the reformed church. As Calvm and Farel, 
however, would not submit to the decision of the synod, they wc^e orderecl 
by the magistrates to leave Geneva in 1538, and Calvin went to Strasburg, 
where he established a French evangelical church. Soctfi after, however, a 
•deputation came from Geneva to invite him«to return, as his presenc? was 
found necessary to enforce order and rehg^n Farel had, meantime, settled 
at Neuchatel, wher(?he*rei»ained till his death. • 

Calvin, on his return to Geneva, in 1541, perceiving the necessity of having 
a moral cen.sorship, in order to restrain the utter licentiousness which threat- 
ened the very existence of the comeiunity, proposed to establish a cor^istory, 
to act as censor morum, compbsed of the pastors or ^Kirish incun^bents, two 
members of the council of state or executive, two members of thq council o£* 
two hundred, one of the .syndics, and a secretary. This and other regulatigg^s 
proposed by Calvin concerning church government and disciplTfe aigjp 
proved by the general council* of all tlie citizens, and received fhe formief* 
law in November, 1541. The ponsistoiy assembled every Thursday, and Cal- 
vin, who always attended the sittings, may be said to have been its presiding 
spirit. It had very extensive and almost inquisitorial powers, it took cogni- 
sance of inimorahties, of blasphemy and profanakon, and oth?r«offence 3 
against religi(?n. The pimishinents were fine, imprisoijiment, and in scftne cases 
death, This institution of the consistory continues to exist though consid- 
erably modified. Calvin also assumed the task of collecting and rqyising 
'the old laws and' edicts, so as to form a body of civil law for the republic, 
which was approved of in 1543 bp the council general. At tlre,same time he 
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' was not unmindful of the cultivation of the mind, and he pr/pposed and'effected 
Ihe establishment of a iiublic college, called] acacjemy, for teaching the arts 
and sciences, in which he himself lectured three times a week on theology, 
and which ^oon acqmied and has ever sirfce maintained a hjgh character among 
thei schools of learning in Europe, and has been a nursery of clergymen and 
divines'to the reformed'’ climches of Fiance and other copn],ne& ^ 

The influence of Calvinl^i searching and austere mind remained impressed 
on the nmiCieis and habits of the Genevans for ages after his d^ath, and 
the stamp is net yet altogether obliterated. 
He was intolerant aec^n’dmg to the temper 
of his- age, t]ut he was conscientious m his 
"Uitpleraiice. The execution of Michael ^Ici- 
wetus is thd" act from which Calvin’s mem- 
oiy-: has suffered mo5t, ^ervotus was a 
Spanish physician, anlan of 'a wild, fantastic 
nwnd, who had adopted the tenets of the 
Samosatenians j^gamst Tiiinty, denying thg^ 
^sterility and divmi^ of the Son. He held 
forth his doctrines in various places, and 
finally came to Geneva, where Calvin now 
reiguffd paramount. He was tried and sen- 
tenced to the stake, as an obdurate heretic, 
although it appears that Calvin voted for a 
milder mode of death. He was, however, 
burned alive. 

Geneva owes much to Calvin. He con- 
solidated both its religious and municipal 
institutious. He died on the 27th of Alay, 
■"1564, at the age ot fifty-five, woin out by 
study and application He was buiicd ivith- 
out pomp or epitaph, as he liad himself di- 
rected, in tiie common burying ground of 
Pleinp^ilai.s, and Ins funeral was attended by 
t almost the entire population. He left the*" 
ctix'e of bis flock to Ins friend and disciple, 
Theodore dc B^ze ^ ^ <= 

The effects of the Reformation made 
swib^GENTLEMAN tlicmselves manifest m aU the relations of 

(siitccntii ccuiurj) private a{id public Me. General attention 

^ was directed to the internal wants and wel- 

fare of the^country, and the rising generation acquired taste for the ails of 
peace, and for the sciences by which the mind is most enlarged and elevated. 
Inc the ancients and of history had'ibeen revived by theological in- 

■qeiries. If enlistments still continued to take place for foreign services, yet 
the venality of rulers and their subjects had^ceased to be so prevalent as 
formerly. Improvenfeuts were made in agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures; and the reception given to fugitive co-roligionists introduced or 
furthered Several brauches of industry. Almshouses and hospitals were 
instituted or improved. Strict regulations rvere made against prodigality, 
gambling, and u.sury; and rigid limits ji’cra set to public amusements. 

■ Uiuler the name of ecclesiastical discipline the clergy in Geneva and 
the canton of Bern assumed a very extensive jurisdiction. " The clergy pos- ' 
sessed importaari weight and influence withdhe people; and when they inter- 
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feied in word or iQ^writing with the constituted authorities, their dicta were^ 
in general received as decisive. gTheir intervention, as mighJ be expected, 
was nothin all cases fiee from polemical passions or sacerdotal arrogance; 
but it oftener took, an aspect of beneficence, particulai'ly when fhe secular 
authorities^^ neglected their duties. The better part of the* clergy thefn- 
se]>^ never ^ost^sight of the evils engendered by ai? unlimited domfcation 
of their order ^ f 

The ^dependence of the cantons aiid the dferfince of thetr •forms of 
polity necessarily occasioned variations m their churah discij^line. These 
were taken‘*'advanta§fe ‘Of by the enemies of reform to reproach its friends 
with the want of a sure foundation f»r their faith. The subseafuait evan- . 
gclioal leaders, harassed by the virulent a^tijcks of their opponents, imdl^incd 
the production of explicit confdfesions to ^ requisite for thefr jmstificatibn. 
The four evang^icarcantons^ Zurich, Bern, bS-le, and Schaffhausen, and 
the tliree alliec]^ towns,*St. Gall, Mulhausen, and Bienne^* agreed upon a conf- 
mon form of confession, to be laid before the general assembly of tie church 
tjihcn convoked by the empemr. In the sanje year (1566) Gen^a als^iSsued 
a confession, composed ^y Farel. Finally, ‘on the 1st ^tf March, 1566, the 
so called Helvetic confession was promulgated at fiunch. _ • 

The reformed cantops made frequent but for the most part ineffectual 
intercessions for their oppressed co-religionists in France and ^avojr, Numer- 
> ous refugees from those countries found protection iftid support in Switzer- 
land. Geneva became a city of refuge for persecuted Italians, and Zurich 
for the English, who fled from the tyranny of Queen Mary. The church 
of Rome, unable to withstand any longer the demands for leformation, 
even of Catholics themselves, had at last consented to open g, council at 
Ti’ent. The reception of its decisions by the Catholic cantons occasioned 
the reformed ones to be regarded by tliem more than ever as renegades and 
reprobates, while it served to mcrease the Suspicions «and embitterment of 
j the latter. All sentunents of patriotism yielded to religious hatred, which 
constantly found new food for itself. • 

In former times the confederates had always maintained a jealous vigi- 
lance with regard to the pope, consid^ed as a foreign powpr, and with r^ard 
-^to the clerical order in general, as instrumefits of that power* But now, 
the zeal of polemics, and the prevalent idafas of the duty of submissiveness 
to the spiritual autmii^y, placed a part of the Helvetic body enthely at the * 
command of then- ecclesiastical superiois; ^nd by consequence attached 
them to that line of foreign policy most conformable to clerical interests. * 
At this epoch, Cardinal Carlo Bqrroinco exercised a distinguished in^uence 
in spiritual and political niatters. Elevated at the nfe of three-iyid-twenty 
to the bisliopric of Milan and the dignity of cardinal, he felt an q^rly voca-,* 
tion to tlie office 5f leformer of the Catholic cleigy and church disciplii ^: 
but his mind was so tlioioughly>imbued with the spirit of a dornTfeant^ie'^ 
hood that even the heads of the Cathokc cantons were confpelletl to resist • 
his proceetlings. He powerfully contributed towards putting in execution 
the decrees of the Coimcil of Trent; he established at Milan a college for the 
bringing up of Swiss youth to the clerical profession; he induced the pope 
to keep a permanent nuncio in the Catholic cantons. His establiSLasment of 
Jesuits at LuSerne was still more momentous in its^iifflueucc on thh public 
mind and on education; while the„effect produced by the Jesuits on thg 
upper classes was rivalled, by that which the order of Capuchins exejcised 
"isver the lower., 

The first permanent nuncio, thg bishop of Vercelli, a prot^g^oi the cardinal 
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Borromeo, brought about, in 1579, a league between tl^e^bishop* of Bhle and 
'the seven Catholic cantons This may regarded as a soit of Catholic 
counterpart to the evangelical co-burghership of Bern and Zurich. The 
contracting partie.? promised each other aid in the a%irs of religion, etc. 
The seven cantons engaged to retain in the Catholic faith such subjects of 
the bishop as had not y^t abandoned it, and to use their ejidoavours in r^a^Gn- 
verting those who had apostatised. In 1586, the* so-called •'Borromean or 
" golden deCgue” was awoin to by tjje seven Catholic'cantons, the pj'ovisions 
of which we^ similar to those of the foregoing one, witTi the audition of 
the following flause: that, jn case of individual members marwfesting any 
- inchnati«n 4,0 desert the faith, the others should compel them to abide by 
it, aird visit the promoters of %fection with condign pwinshmcnt 

'A ludiciou? example of the leagth to whteh distrust of Rome was carried 
W the Protestant party was aHfimled by tlte contrdvers^ excited on tlie 
pension of the lefdjm of the Julian calendar. Poi?B Gregory XIII com- 
menced Ins reform of the ca4endg.r by striking off ten days*from the year 
1583? .J'ne Catholic cantons acjppted this arrangement, after UnterwaldMi 
had offered some Ejections to» it. The Pro^^sta^ts, on the other hand, 
eoncenied an apprchensi«n lest the reception of a calendar decreed by the 
pope, and named after him, might pave the way foi; future papal encroach- 
ments; and lest their compliance might wear the appearance of deference 
to a papal mandate. The Catholic cantons not only adopted the Gregorian > 
calendar, but enjoined its observance on the free bailiwicks, and instiucted 
the vogts to punish recusants. 

Irritated by this mode of proceeding, Zuiich turned the affair into a 
question of religion- the greatest ferment, however, was in the Thurgau. 
The two religious parties had now not only different feast days, but con- 
fusion took place on market days, and other civil arrangements. After 
, the waste of much ebpeussion dU the matter at successive diets, the neutral 
cantons, in concert with the French ambassador, finally concluded an arrange- 
ment by j'hich the regulation of the calendar was committed to each canton 
within the bounds of its»own territory 

• RELATIONS WITif S^OV; THE ESCALADE (1602 A.D.) 

r In October, 1564, Bern, by a peace concluded a'k Lausanne, restored to 
Emanuel Philibert, duke of S*voy, the Chablais and the county of Gex, 
on condition tifiat he should allow tne free exercise of the reformed religion 
in tho^ districts. The duke, on his side, inade a formal cession to Bern and 
Fribourg of his rights the Pays de Vaud, and this cession was confirmed 
An. 1617 bf Duke Charles Emanuel. Emanuel Philibert maintained the 
article of the treaty concerning religion until his death, *but his successor, 
(jTur les^ g»ignuel. disregarding his father’s *promise, drove away, in 1598, 
<.tlis TmormSd clergy from the Chablais, and .abolished the Reformation by 
force He also resumed a system of annoyance and intrigue against Geneva, 
and he encouraged Several conspiracies, for tire purpose of recovering pos- 
session of that city. 

At Isfigth, in 1602, he made a bold attempt to take the town by suiprise. 
Under ^etence of watejiing the movements of the French on'his frontiers, 
he assembled a body of troops near its jvalls, and in the night between the 
11 th and 12th of December (old style), scaling ladders having been prepared 
for the purpose, a party of two hundred of the duke’s soldiers? sUently mounted'" 
the walls at one o’clock in the morning, w^ile the rest waited outside for a 
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signal to force the, gate. They h^d been promised the plunder of the.city^ 
but Geneva was providenti 9 ,lly scared the horrors that would have followed 
their success A sentry hearing noise in the ditch gaA^e the alarm, the citi- 
zens ran to arms and barricaded the^stieets, the guard*at the gate let down 
the portcyllis, and fired a cannon which enfiladed thp ditch ahd swep,t away 
tlJ&^dders. • Thg t^'oops outside, seeing the attack had failed, began a retreat 
while those tlfht were in*the town, being assailed oji every side by,the citizens, 
weie eiflipr killefl,or tirrown into the ditches. Thiiteen were made* piisoners 
anti hanged next day as mitinight assassins. Theodoreide Be*, who, owing 
to his greai!" age, hacrcKscontinued preaching, mtmnted the pu^it next morn- 
ing and began singing the 124*h psaftn, in, gratitude to the AMnighty who*" 
had'snatched his cdiintr 3 mien from the jawa»of destruction, ^he amiivergary 
of the Escalade has Ijecii ever^since religigdsly.kept at Geneva. The canton 
of Bern strongly resented tins treaehehous attack upon its ally, but 4^ 
neutral cantopj interfered, and a new treaty was at length concluded in July, 
1603, by which the duke of Savoy engaged ftot tb raise any fortress cr ass^nble 
%ny troops Vithin sixteen ipiles of the city. Piom that time the ^public 
of Geneva was left in tbg undisturbed enjoyment of its* independence , and, 
besides Bern, Zurich contracted with it a perpetuaralliance. * 

DISOEDERS IN THE ORISONS# 

In the early part of the seventeenth centmy, the country of the Grisons 
became involved in war with the courts of Spam and of Austria, in con- 
sequence of a revolt which broke out in the Valtellina, and was a source of 
great and lasting calamities to both countries. The origin of the#disturbances 
in the Valtellina was of a remote date. The people of that valley (which 
liad become subject to the Grisons if century before) were Catholic, while 
the majority of their Grisons masters hacl embracefl the reformed com-* 
munion. The government of the Grisons, stimulated by some of the more 
zealous evangelical clergymen, interfcied in a certain measure* with the 
consciences of their subjects. On the other hand,*the conduct of tiie agents 
of Rome excited the suspicions of tlie Grisons. • ^ 

Pope Pius V, a strenuous defender ^ the prerogatives of his chuich, 
endeavoured to recover certain tithes andJ other revenues in the Valtellina, 
which had been gi^en*up*by the Giisons ^o lay impropriators. He com-* 
missioned for this purpose John Planta, baron of Razuns, and his son Conra^l, 
who was a canon of the cathedial of Coire, to whom, in 15'f2, he issued a 
bull, conferring on them the management of all chiuch lands and itvenues 
in the Valtellina and in the •adjoining comity of CMavenna, “which were^ 
then held by injproper persons,” meaning thereby several Brotestants;* 
and among others the Salis, a powerful Grisons family, and imcient riiisis 
of the Plantas. The Salis apjffaled to the diet of the Grisons, i^*4«icided 
that the grant by the pope to the Plantits was illegal. The baron of Razors,* 
not having paid sufficient deference to this decision, .was imprisoned, tor- 
tured, and put to death. His son escaped, and soon after [1574], througli 
the mediation of the Swuss cantons, public tranquillity was restorgd, at least 
in appearane^ • , ^ 

In the beginning of the following century the dul« of Fuentes, the Spanish 
governor of Milan, raised, at the nertliern extremity of the Lake of Como, 
a fort which commanded the only carnage-road leading into the Valtellina. 
"Spain had long. I7een ambitious of possessing that fine vgilley^ through which 
lay the only direct communicatfbn between Lombardy and the Tyrol, an^ 
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pther Austrian territories, lor as the two branches of tJie’houSe of Austria 
weie 'allieil by policy as rvell as by blood, itfwas their inteiest to have some 
road by which they could receive or send speedy assistance to each other, 
On the othbr hand, the republic of Vefuce, which was tlicn the only inde- 
poihlent power in Italy, and whose territoiies lay between Austria and Spanish 
Lombardy, was essentially interested in maintaining the G^-iapns in po.ssejis^ 
of Valtelhna, which bordei'fed on her two provinces df Bergamd anrl Brescia, 
and throif^lr which she''coiild obtain- recruits from Switzerland, he^natuial 
ally again, st i?^y eiicroachincnts from Spam an^i Austria. In 1603/ Venice 
made a treaty with the Grisoas leagues for the purpose.cf having free pag.sage 
'-through Biertenitory of the latter. This excjted the jealousy of the duke of 
Fueiites, and the Gnsons, in orcCw: Jo keep on good terms with the Spanish 
governor, and to continue to.recusive the usfhal supplies of corn and other 
pi;pvibions from Lombaidy, graiitei^ likewise •free paa^age.to the Spanish 
, scTidieis through tlie'-Valtelliria. * , 

In 161.6, the alliance betsveem Venice and the Gnsons expiied. The 
VeneSap sena^e sent an agent iff reilew it, wh^ m order to overcome th^ 
obf.tacl& raised by tjje Spanish ifnd Austrian a^nt.^ found means to excite 
in the Frotestants both teligious and political suspicious of their Catholic 
subjects of Valtellina. A great synod of the Protest^t ministers assembled 
and the Venetian alliance was urged* with expressions of violent rancour 
against Spam* and its supposed partisans in the Valtellina and the Gnsons 
The Protestant communes rose m arms against those who were suspected 
of being favourable to Spam; some persons were killed, and many more were 
hiied and banished, and among these were the two bi others Planta and 
the bishop of Coire himself. This happened ui 1618. The violent leaders 
of the ProtesTanls gave ordeis for the arrest of Nicholas Rusoa, the archpriest 
of Sondrio, the head of the Catholic clcigy of Valtellina, a man much respected 
--for his pious and mor»l conduct,* but who had opposed the efforts of the Pro- 
testants to make convcits among his flock. Rusca was taken into the Grisous 
country, tried before a summajty tribunal on the charges of treasonable 
correspondence with the 46paniards, and of lesistance to the edicts of the 
government. The qUI man denied the^rst charge, of which he appears, in 
fact, lb havc'been innocent; and with regaid to the second, he said he had * 
only opposed, though not by sediS^us means, those innovations which weie 
*'letrunental to the Catliolic faith and contrary tilths rt^igioua piivileges of 
Valtellina. He was put to the*tortme, and he died in consequence in his 
prison after a«few days. His body was burned by the public executioner. 

These cruelties exa.spcrated the people of Valtelhna, as well as the partisans 
of the Plaii^as among *lie Grisons. The emigmnts of that party assembled 
Milan lyid in the Tyrol; they corresponded with the discontented in 
Yaltellina. and aimed at overturning the govermiient of their own country. 

A we^Ji).y.<5Stive of Valtelhna, named Robuetelli, put himself at the head 
nf'^lhe conspiracy, which was to slmke off the sovereignty of the Grisons. 
The duke of Peria, governor of Milan, secretly encouraged the conspirators, 
and gave them moneji. At break of day on the 19th of July, 1620, the day 
fixed for the breaking out of the revolt, Robustelli and his companions, 
with a Bufhber of armad men, entered Tirano, one of the largest villages 
of Valtelfina, and havrng, rung the bells as a signal, they begaif to massacre 
the Protestants, whether Grisons or tlifh own countrymen. At the first 
alarnij^ both the Catholic and the Protestant inhabitants who were unac- 
ipiainted with the conspiracy arose from their beds, thmkjijg that some"” 
party of outlaws were come to commit depredations, as had before happened. 
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The Orisons goveantir, John CaQpoli, suspecting the same, thing, or,dereci 
the town-house bell to be ryng th summon the people to arms. But as these 
came oat of their houses, the con.spirators, who were^m waiting, fell upon 
the Protestants; while the Cathoh^, being apprised 'of the tiuc cause of 
tlje tumult, and excited by the leaders of the insurrectiorj*, joined, in The 
nitoimcre, add havyig broken open the place where the arms were deposited, 
proceeded to 'the wed-lcnown dwellings of the Protestants, piese strove 
to defe'i<l thems^;lvcs, but in vain; they were hunted out aiul bitrbaroiisly 
killed, five alone escaping 'Several of them who had^run o»t of the town 
jvere attacTled by thh^pcasants of the neighbourhood, who showed tliem no ' 
mercy. Some women were also mutdered. The governor was ^ihot, anc^ 
the'Piotestant prSacher’s heail was cut off and stuck on Jus own pulpit 
The houses were plundered, gl1,hough tl:[p'*coijspirators had solemnly agreed 
to respect the proper|,y of the victims, Tor the sake of, their wives and cliil- 
dren : but tlnisc who did not refrain from murder were not likely to Tie . 
restrained from robbery. • • , 

9 At Soncirio, the chief tijjwn of Vaftellisa, the insurrection brols^ out in 
the same manner. Th'^ governor, however, had tinier to make a show of 
defence, which enabled him to obtain a safe^iard ?or himself and hi? family; 
but all the rest of the Protestants were butchcied without mercy, except 
two natives of the place, a man and « woman, who had b(y.ome Protestants, 
and who were sent to the Inquisition at Milan. The man jtbjured again, 
and so saved his life; the woman, more firm of purpose, refused to retract, 
and was burned alive. At Teglio, a small village, the assassins came just 
as the Protestants were attending service in their church. The church was 
surrounded by armed men; the people within endeavoured defend the 
entrance, but the assailants climbed to the windows, and fired on the con- 
giegation. Men, women, and children here fell victims promiscuously. 
The door was then forced open, and the women beiiljj pushed out the mem 
•were all killed, with their pastor. Some had taken shelter in the belfry, 
but in vain; their tormentors lighted a. fire undeineath, and bui^ped them. 

The whole vaUey fell into the power of the? insurgents. The victims 
of this catastrophe have been stated as amounting tOi350; probably they 
‘ exceeded that number. The fugitives were hunted after, shot’at, stoned to 
death, or thrown into the river Adda. 

At the fiist nei^s <?f tRis sanguinary revolt the Gnsons loudly expressed 
their indignation. Two of the leagues, CadcTee and the Ten Jurisdictions, sent 
two thousand men, under one of the Sahs, to march against *\^altellina; but 
the Grey League, in which the Catholics were most numerous, held back from 
the rest. A body of five hundred Spaniards entered the county o^ Chiavenua, 
in consequence o£ whieli the Grisons thought puident to evacuate Valtellinsi!^ 
and repass the mountains to their own country. An order came from 
by which Valtellma was pladfed luider the ro 5 i-al protection ^ind 

Spanish garrisons weie sent to Morbcgno and Tirano. : * * 

The cantons of Bern ainl Zyirich, being applied to by the Grisons for assist- 
ance against tlieir revolted subjects, sent a considerable body of men, who 
entered Bormio and marched upon Tirano, committing many acts of cruel 
retaliation oji their way. Two thousand Spanish \«e^rans defeiftl«l Tirano. 
The troops of each canton fought separately; thosg of Bern hurriecl forward 
to the attack, without waiting for. their allies of 'Zuiich, and were defeated 
wuth the loss of their commander. The Zurichera came up next, Igut the 
Spanipds waited for them within the walls of the town, and after seven hours 
of fruitless attack the Swiss were obliged to retire with greaflQss; and, being 
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liai asset! by the p(3asants, few of them succ(?eded in recrons^ng tlie Alps The 
people of Valteluna, elated with their success/set about establishing a regency, 
of which Robustelli was appointed president. • 

The nmlisters of Tiance did not behold with indifference the Spanish 
potter stretching itself over Valtelliiia, and threatening, in conjuntation with 
Austiia' the independence of the Grisons. The Venetian »ei>ate ‘was^ hkc»tfse 
deeply interested in preveliting the increase of Spanish dominion in Italy. 
The duke ^f'Savoy .saw things in the came light. And, as it happen^tl. Pope 
Paul V, the gi^at supporter of the Valtellina insfirgents, having died in Jan- 
uary, 1621, hisr.succes.Sor, Gregory XV, a man of niod^ate sentithents, felt 
* 71 , s .an Itakam prince a jealous .sugpiciorp of thcr' aggrandisement of Hpain, anti 
also o|5enly disapproved of the baurbarous transactions of fSie Valtellina in^ur- 
rectfon. All these sovereigns rcnihpstiated slr^ngly with the king of Spain 
agsiinst the occupation of Valtellirth; and insisted pn some conciliatory 
^ arrangement by wlncmthe rights of the Gri.sons over the valley,r)3hould be ac- 
" knowledge*! with proper security f<?r the religion and privileges of their sub- 
jects * p ^ " r 

The duke of Feriiv on the oth^r hand, not wishiiig to lo,se the fruit of all 
his intrigues, endoavouroir to bring about an arrangement with the Grisons 
under his own superintendence, before the ministers at Madrid should come 
to an understandpig. He succeeded nt persuading the Grey League, wherff 
the Catholics were most'humerous, to send agents to Milan, and the Plantas 
favom'ed his scheme. The negotiations turned in favour of Spain and of the 
Catholic party in the Grisons. Vallellina was to remain for eight years 
garrisoned by Spaniaids; the executive authority was to be re, stored to the 
Grisons, but uo Protestant was to settle in the valley; full amnesty was given 
for the past, and the Catholic religion was pre.scribed as the only religion in 
Valtellina. 

- The other two leagues, how(3vci, would not listen to these conditions, 
and they came to an open rupture with the Grey League. One of the chiefs 
ProtestanWeaders, George Jenatsch, once a clergyman and now a soldier, 
assembled his countrymerT of tlie Ten Jurisdictions, entered the valleys of 
the Grey League, drove away from it (‘he auxiliaries .sent by tlie Catholic 
cantofTs, and obliged its representatives to i enounce their treaty with Milan. 
Jenatsch having surprised, in the ^stle of Rietberg, Pompey Planta, one of 
the two emigrant brothers attached to tlie Spamsh ''party, and whom he 
looked upon as a traitor to lus co?iiitry, clove his head with a battle-axe. 

' Meantime tiie conferences at Ma(,lnd were proceeding, though slowly. 
Philip HI died, but by his will recommerried Ins son to settle the Italian 
question ac(iording to the advice of the pope, 5nd for the peace of Europe. 
Rj April, 1^21, a treaty was concluded at Madrid, by whiph the Valtellina 
wijg^o be evacuated by the Spaniards, and the Grisons were to be reinstated 
in tligiu^'^^sion of it; a full amnesty for "She past and security for the 
fdWre were to be given to the natives, under'' the guarantee of the French 
king, the Swiss cantons, and the pope. But tlinse conditions pleased neither 
the Grisons nor the people of Valtellina. The Grisons again took up arms 
and entered the county of Bormio, but the Spaniards advancing upon them 
on on (2 si^’^and the Apstrians from the P^rol on the other, thpy withdrew 
again in cbnfusion. 

, Upon this the duke of Feria took possession of Chiavejina, and the Austrian 
gpiterab Baldiron, entered the league of the Ten .Jurisdictions, and on the 
plea of former claum took poa-5e.ssion of it, as well a.s of Lower Engadine, or ' 
valley of the Inh, in the name of Austria. '> The inhabitants were obliged, 
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under pain ^ deatiJiT to give up their arms, and to swear fidelity to Austria. 
The other two leagues were aljo' overrun* by the Austrians* who plated a: 
garrisoa at Coire, the bish(?p of which town, availing himself of the terror of 
foreign arms, put forth his former jaretensions to sovereignty, and assumed 
the exerqse of almost despotic authority. A forced treaty was entered *nto 
iir\T^nuary,'1622, j^y the two leagues, the other beiftg considered as^xtinct, 
m which they gave uj) forever their sovereignty over the Valtellina and 
Bormior; they acknowledged the incorporation c?f tl?e Ten JuriMittions, the 
Lower Engadine and the MiJasterthal. with the Austrian domiijipns; and they 
submitted'’'to the passage of Spanisn troPps through^ their ^own territories. 
’The independence of the Griso^s was vn fact annihilated. Such jvese the con^ 
secTuences of their tiarsh and imprudent |.rei^tment of the people of VaJtellina 
and of their obstinate rejection of the coaditions of Madrid.* • 

The Orisons Recover Independence 

• * 

The overbearing conducj^ of the Aostrisyis was, however, the cause bf the 
restoration of Orisons iijj^dependence. In tlmt part of t^e country which they 
now considered their own, it having been incorporated with the*Austnan 
dominions, Baldiron’s, soldiers oppressed the inhabitants with the greatest 
insolence, interfered with their property, obliged them to carry heavy loads, 
and treated them more like beasts of burden thai? like iftenj. A swarm of 
Capuchins spread over the valleys to convert the peasants to Catholicism. 
All the reformed clergy were driven away, seventy-five evangelical churches 
were left without pastors, and the people were compelled by blows to attend- 
the Catholic service. 

This last act of tyranny roused them to resistance. Tlfe robust and 
spirited inhabitants of the fine valley* called Pratigau, disarmed as they were, 
hied to the mountain forests, made themselves spears «nd clubs, and on Palnj 
•Sunday, 1622, they issued out with loud shouts, surprised the Austrian detach- 
ments, cut them to pieces or made them^prisoners, and drove aw^ the main 
body as far as Maienfeld. They then invested Coire, where Baldiron himself 
was. The rest of the country folloujed their example, t^e mountaineers from 
Appenzell joined them, and Baldiron was obliged to demand a.tnice tf? with- 
draw from the country, Rudolf von Sak? was named general of the patriots. 
But Baldiron earn® again«into the Prdtigau the next suimner with ten thoi* 
sand men, eager for vengeance. The people fought with the fury of despair 
in the valleys, in the villages, in the mountains. It is recorded that in the last 
fight thirty brave men mrew tliipmselves, armed with clubs only,, into the 
enemy’s ranks, and fell one after the other upon hea^ps of soldiers whom they 
had slain. Tne, succour from Coire came too lat§. The wholJ country »f 
Pratigau was already in flames, and the population almost entire^ destro 3 ^ed. 

The Orisons leagues sent envoys to the archduke of AusH^^g^j^tLi^Hb, 
but they had to submit to hiird conditions. The league o| the TenuTTfisdia- 
tions was declared to belong^ to Austria, and free passage was to be allowed 
through the whole Orisons country to the Austrian^ and Spaniards. The 
king of France, Louis XIII, who was jealous of the Austrian power, had 
already interfered by negotiations, in concert with the duke oi ^avoy and 
the senate Si Venice, to prevent the permanent occupation by Spaift and Aus- 
tria of the importanf passes of the Grisons and *1116 ValteUina. At last, in 
1624, he sent a force’ under the count de Coeuvres into the Grisons country. 
Bern and Zivi<31i not only gave a free passage but added their contingents. 
Ail the exiled Grisons, under Rsdolf von Salis and Jensftsch^led the van. As 
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'•they reached the ffontier of their country a general rising: i,of)k fkce, and the 
Austilan garrisons and governors were dfi)ien away. The following year 
Chiavenna and the Valtellina were reconquered Trom the Spaniards. The 
treaty concluded at Mongon, in Aragon, ^between France and Spain, in 1626, 
settled for a timp the affaiis of the Giisons, though not to the full satisfaction 
of the latter, who still citing pertinaciously to their rights (jf sovereignty fivSr 
the Italian valleys. The Valtellina, Chiavenna, and Bormio were to pay an 
annual tribute to the leagues, but thejthad the right of governing themselves. 
Some troops ip, the service of the pope garrisoi^ed the to-mis of Valtellina 
. 'pro tempore; and Robif^itelli repiaiiled at the head of therrt^gency of <he valley. 

In 1628 ■yie'' disputes about the duchy of, Mantua bi ought the French' 
again into Italy. The Austrian aynies sent to oppo.se them entered suddenly 
the country of the Gnsons, by the»pass of LuCiensteig, took Coire [1629], and 
again occupied the Ten Jurisdictions nnd the Efigadine. Although this time 
the'e was no slaughter of the inhabitants, yet vexatiofis of evpry sort were 
'lieaped on ],hem. Famine follosved/iand a pestilence brought by the German 
troops; probably from the frontiers of Turkey, devastated the ifhfortunatee 
Rha'tiaif valleys; twejyc thousand-people died of the latter scourge Luckily 
for the Orisons the succesois of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany induced the 
emperor to conclude with France the Treaty of Chera^o, in 1630, by which 
he engaged to withdraw his troops from the Gnsons. The duke of Rohan^ 
then came to CoirS as ambassador from France and brought with him some 
troops, who f.ssisted the Orisons in fortifying their passes towards the Tyrol. 

In 1635, war having broken out again between France and the emperor, 
Rohan, at the head of a Giisons force, crossed the Alps, and after some sharp 
fighting, reconquered Valtellina, Chiavenna, and Boimio from the Austrians 
and SpaniaidC united. But the court of France now im]icriously required 
tl lat the Italian valleys should be governed according to the Treaty of Mongon. 
The French envoy Lanipr, an overbearing man, assumed the tone of a master 
at Coire, and talked of the Gnsons as rebels. The Grisons chiefs said among ■ 
themselves,^" Austria takes and France lies; let us trust no foreign power, 
but seek help only from ou>* own arms.” 

In February, 163G, several of the principal men of the leagues assembled 
at Coire and SAVore to risk their #ill to deliver their country from all foreign 
domination. Colonel Jenatsch wa^^f the number, and he with great secrecy 
rif^gotiated a treaty at Innsbruck with the archdulCe of Austria, nephew to 
the emperor Ferdinand II, by 'which the former relations of friendship 
bet'veen the two^ countries were restored, and Austria promised to co-operate 
in driving the French out of the Gnsons. ■•Jenatsch armed his countrymen 
secretly; but- the dnke Of Bohan, nevertheless,' suspecting something, rem- 
loiieed his posts on the banks of the Rhine and of the Landquart On a 
suiidAn Jena^h, with six battalions of his cou^itrymen, appeared before the 
Preaoh**{i?r^chinpats, while at the same time a body of Austrians showed 
itself at Lindau, threatening the rear "of the French, who, fearful of being 
surrounded [1637] , agreed to withdraw, whicli they did to the number of 
about five thousand; and this time the deliverance was complete, for no 
foreigners ^’emained in thp Grisons country. The Grisons were left in pos- 
session of tho Italian- va'ilgys, to which they granted a full amnesty, besides 
acknowledging the Catholic religion as that of the country 
• Spam made a perpetual peace with the Grisonsrat Milan in September 
1639, on the above conditions, and Austria, too, renewed its'fri'mer treaties 
irith the leagues "'at f’eldkirch, in August, 1641, p’osorving its seigniorial 
. rigliUs and fees in theEngadine andtljeTen Jurisdictions: these, however, were 
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bought bff yuar^ after by the payment of 75,0(JO tloring. Thus AustriS, ‘ 
ceased to have any’jm-isdiction ijithe Grisems territoiy excepting the baronies 
of.Razyns and Tarasp. * 

The brave Colcjnel Jenatsch, tw| years after he had freed feis country, 
was murdered in January, 1639, while at a party of officers .at Coire. Con- 
spirators entered the hall in disguise, and piessing round him, as if in sport, 
nmr?lered hini id ?he middle of the festival. Rudolf Planta, being accused 
by pub^c rumour of having thus avengpd the miwdeif of his broliior Poinpey, 
withdrew to his Estates in tlte Engadine, where he died some ^ 

‘ time after?* n , • ^ t 

'* Meantune tire Thirty Yean^ War 'j'as proceeding in Ger- * 
many. With the ’result of tlmt whr the gWiss were deeply 
. concerned, for had the house o# Austria,*a8sisted by its rela-* 
tives of Spain, ^sucefieded in 'laying theiiGernfan confedera- 
tion at its feet, the Swiss cantons would not have be^ left 
long in the eftjoyraent of their civil aneV religious liberties. 

^he condust of the Austrians towards the^Grisons, 
the allies of the Helvetic Lellgue, sufficiently showed 
what the cantons themMves had to expect. Th« * 
termmation, however, , of that great contest by the 
Peace of Westphalia eventually put the seal to 
the independence of Switeerland.*' 

SWITZERLANn IN THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 

In the sixteenth century the house of 
Habsburg fought for the ancient church 
and the mediseval unity of all Christian people, in 
order fii’st of all to gain political predominsence but 

the end undivided sway. The successors of 
Philip II renewed the struggles that had distin- 
guished the reign of that monarch. Tlieir mighlj? 
enemy the king of France again sought to double 
I his strength by alliance. Ho obtained the i^rviecs 
of the Swiss through an advantageous trpfty [1602] 
and many proofs (3 fuieniliness; he encouraged the y ' 
reformed states of the empire in the fommtion of 
the “evangelical union” (May, 1608) which was Swjss gdahd 
backed by himself; he was on goo^d terms with Eng- , 

laud and the emancipated Itfethcrlands. In Italy Hie fear of the boundless 
ambition of the Habsburgs brought him much support (such as tfi'at of Savoy^ 
Venice, etc ). Uhder the guise of a great liberator and peace-ntaker Henry 
now dreamed of making France the sovereign of the whole of Bijmpe. TSuflli 
a design threatened to mvolve,Switzcrliyid in the vicissitudes of exterffltf.and 
internal Vars and m difficult relations with the other greal powers. 

Through the renewal of d league with the Catholic districts of the con- 
federation [1602] Spain weakened betimes the French influence; therefore 
France in a particular compact claimed the a^urance that •S^tzerland 
would allon^ no passage to the enemy’s troops. Th% open partisanship for 
Spain of the five [Catholic] district might have esTcited the reformed towns 
to enter the Gennan* “ miion ” ; but they refused all invitations to join ihe 
allied princeg^ fl?hey also CAmded an alliance with Sweden; but ^urWi and 
Bern consented to a defiyisive ^jilliance with the markgraf George Frederick 
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‘ oi Baden-Durlach; a member of the iinion (Augvist 19th. *161?^ fof twelve 
^rearsj: for the ftiost part the eva^elical dfe^icts (Orten) kept up a friendly- 
correspondence with the united imperial states ''about their political con- 
dition. • • 9 

Meantime the sudden death of Henry IV thwarted the expectations of 
his supporters and allies. Spain now exploited the universal j(luctuatj.Qi¥s 
in political ciicumstances ^n order to establish hei» po-svei*; »The duke of 
Savoy (Clmrlbs Emanuek) again joinecl the Spanish couft, and countir]^ upon 
the latter’s assistance he fitted out an e»pcditi»n against ‘Geneva *and the 
> Vaucl (1610-1611), buft the watchfulness of the Bcrnese#prevente«l his gain- • 
ing a decisi\;;e Cattle, When his claims to Jhe principality of Montferrat' 
caused* him to quarrel with the “Jlabsburgs, He made friends with Venke, 
which was on tlm point of an alliance with tlJe Swiss, and sought help from 
the^enemies of Spam. In honour of the Protestant powers, l;p oegan negoti- 
ations with Bern as td^n alliance which was brought about by English medi- 
*ation (Juna 23rd, 1617), after Savoy had formally renounced pretensions 
to Va’tid.*. • , ' • ^ 

Frotff the ecclesiagtical differences ot the Gefban Empire finally arose a 
war lasting many years [kisown as the Thirty Years' War], which affected the 
confederation in various ways. The evangelical town^ had repeatedly been 
in fear of a united attack by the Catholic “districts” and -the Habsburg- 
supremacy, aacl tliey therefore made preparations- for their defence; they 
proposed a common evangelical defensionale (military organization), but did 
not succeed in carrying through this scheme, because BAle refused to co-oper- 
•ate, in order not to excite opponents. At the time of nearer danger, the 
reformed states made inquiries as to the disposition of the Catholic districts, 
who each tirne promi.sed to provide their federal contingent. When the 
emperor after the victory over Denma^^k (1625-1627) carried an army into 
Germany, which, as iisdeader thffeatened, was to “bring the rebellious Swiss 
into order” get back the old Habsburg possessions and repress the ^eformed.^ 
church, th<^ Catholic districts felt moved as confederates to make declarations 
by oath and to conclude #ertain treaties. This attitude pacified the evan- 
gelicals. , ^ 

Pr^aratioas -were unanimovwly made for the protection of the common 
bailiwicks. A comnaission took iSkhand the numbering and collecting of 
liiiose capable of bearing arms: it inspected the arse»alsf fortresses, and passes 
on the frontiers; provided for go6d guards and quick assembling of troops; 
anti the provinaial governors received extended powers. As Austria imperi- 
ously cliymed the free use of the Alpine pas.^s, the Swiss diet resolved to hold 
their first contingent of koops in readiness for defence against foreign powers, 
imd to equip*the rest of thp men without delay; the proposal of the confederate 
d^ensionale*was seriously considered. * 

'fhe pjjjfiiiRnation of the Edict of Restitution at this time also disgusted 
the «'^ngeli8al tosras (March 6th, 1629). Thq ecclesiastical princes (Bdle, 
Constance, St. Gall, etc.) demanded the immediate restitution of the cSiurches, 
property, and lordship’ which had been lost for ’a century, and, as they were 
openly supported by the emperor, the reformers had fresh reason for estab- 
lishing a 4tr«:t defensive filliance. Confidently relying on foreign assistance, 
the five d?.9trict3 meanfinw defended with all their power the otaims of the 
pipce abbot and the bi^p of Constance; on the other side Zui-ich held 
firm to the prescriptive authority of her “divorce £ouft" and the rights of 
the refSrmcd congregations. The bitter feeling rose to such «. gijich that only k 
clanger from the»out.^de could prevent a ciipl war, 

. * « 
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The Bmen &ompromise; Struggles cqncerning Neutrality of Soil , 

•By the victories of th(? Swedish king Gustavus Adolphus (1630-1632) 
Austria was driver? into a corner, ihe proposed without result* an alliance 
with the confederation. The evangelical towns declared themselves neutral . 
bur ^s the five ^i^tricts continually violated this fleutrality by girfing the 
Spanish trooph leave to ]}ass through them, GustaVhis Adolphus at last threat- 
ened tor«arry the war into Switzerland (April, 1632). This deMa^ation had 
^the effect of restricting at ))nce the privilege of marching tjjrough neutral 
'jerritory, afid of incMeing the Catholics to'scelj a reconciliation with Zurich. 
A court of equity did away ’^ith the quarrel about “restitution, througlj, 
the* Compromise oT Baden (September 'ith*’ 1632), the acceptance of* which 
’ was brought about ^y the French ambassador (Rohan). • 

Scarcely had the religiou? parties made up their quarrel and resolved 
on unanimoufi action Vhen internal peace was again disturbed by the “ attSet 
in the defiles.” A number of Bernese iatended for the protection of Mul- 
'hausen, wKo were marching along the usyal road through, l?he tqja-itcfry ol 
Solothurn were stopped g,t a narrow pass near Balsthal, in order that ftiquirief 
might be made as to whether they were on thei!- way to join tha Swedes, 
The government called all the people to arms, but finally, on the indignant 
Explanation of Bern, granted freedom of passage (September 20th). Scarcely 
had the Bernese set for^^ard on their journey whetf the ^vemors Roll and 
' Brumer fell upon them, in order to crush the “heretics.” Fifteen men were 
killed, the rest wounded and plundered. The government of Solothurn, 
deceived by false repoits, refused to give the compensation demanded. 
Thereupon Bern stopped supplies and prepared to obtain satisfaction by 
violence. Solothurn gave warning of the matter to the Confederation; 
part of the diet decided to defend the guilty to the utmost; the independent 
districts, however, forced them to bring thC offender* under the law and tq 
•pfiSify Bern by an example of strict justice. Roll was banished for ten, 
Brumer for six years, their property cpnfiscated; and three peasants, as 
chief participators, were executed. • 

Still more seriously was peace endangered by an inigasion of the Swedish 
army (September, 1633). General Horn forced a pas, sage through Stein 
[canton of Zurichj^and marched over SvlSs territory to besiege the town of 
Constance, Enraged ‘at this violation of declared neutral ground, the fij® 
districts demanded restitution from Zurich? As the latter made restitution, 
though* with complaints, she was suspected of having made*a secret treaty 
with Sweden, Three thousand men from the CatlioTic territories jnarched 
into the district of St. Gall to*protect the abbot In Jhe meantime the Swedes 
decamped, aftei; unsucce,ssfully bombarding Copstance, and 'returned t» 
Germany. But the mistrust of the Catholics could only be relayed by* a 
sacrifice. As a citizen of Zlirich, the military commandant ^^ThuTgSli, 
Kilian Kesselring, fell under* the suspicion of having secretly hmdeilfl* the 
assembling of the militia. He was taken prisoner and' put on the rack. 
As he firmly maintained his innocence, he was taken into Schwyz, where he 
was kept seventy weeks in strict confinement. It was only with great effort 
that Zurich,and Bern, whose interference was supported by theiiii/dependent 
districts and the French court, could procure his discharge, on thfi payment 
by himself of a heavy fine. Zurich compensated*him by giving him a lucra- 
tive appointment. • .* 

These praceedings embittered the public mind to such an oittelit that 
the negotiations for a deftnsionsle remained in abeyancE for •t|iree years. The 
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five districts rene’Wed their alliance with Spain (March,, 163.^, and again 
flgieed to open^their roads to the»Spaniah *£^-my and in case of necessity to 
help to protect Upper Burgundy. Whilst Bale* Schaffhausen, and* Zurich 
sought to protect thetr territory and tofipreserve the neuiiality of the Swiss 
soilp both rehgipus parties participated openly in the victoiies and defeats 
of their''co-rpligionist.s. 'Many volunteers and mercenaries joined tire arjpiea 
ill Germany On the othcfr'hand thousands exchanged tlieir Cruelly devas- 
tated horaesffor the peaCefui districts,of Switzerland. * ^ 

B41e founi herself in the most difficult pdfeition. As a frontier town 
. filled to oveiTOWing frith refiigedfe, and a close neighbour of the Austrian’ 
forest to'wiins,,arouncl which the impciiaj and l^ie Swedish troops fought with' 
lapid ^alternations of success, she*„could only maintain hef free position 'by 
diiitnf indefatigable watchfulness, .by extiaorflinary sacrjficcs and opportune ' 
compliance towards an oppressive 'swperiority.* In the sprijig of 1633 the 
Swedes took possessiftfi of the forest towns and Upp^r Alsa^. BS,fc was 
'obliged to^open her gates to an iiaapcrial army of thirty thousand men, in 
order»to ^pare 4i§rself irreconcilabjle hostility. Ehcinfeld and Br&ifach wer(i» 
conquered by Afistrim At the same time the Inhabitants of BAle had to 
bear witlithe ill will m thd Swedes and to defend thefnselves against wander- 
ing guerrilla troops. Wlien the former had the upper hand they went through 
the terntory belonging to the town *vithout asking for permission, and* 
defiantly obtaineif the grant of a free passage thrfiugh her gates. Shortly 
afterwards the imperial troops requited this favour shown to the enemy with 
barbarous deeds of violence, which were at last, in October, revenged by a 
Jiold sortie. 

The Defensiomk ( 16^7 AD ) 

, To these misfortune* were addfecl an oppressive rise in prices, the plunder- 
ing of the country by unbridled mercenaries and robber bands, the breaking-* 
out of a ravaging sickness (Lazaru^ fever), and the growing burden of the 
foreign be^ars. The burghers found a slight compensation for these sacri- 
fices in tlie advantageous trade m the Ijooty of the marching army, winch 
could i»t be sepressed by the awthorities in spite of commands and punish- 
ments. \ 

^ Wlien the district of Freigraf, Alsace, and th» bifihdpric of Bdle were 
garrisoned by the French — by wltom Bdle and Solothurn were endangered — 
all* the thirteen, districts reunited for the uniform defence of the frontiers. 
New prqposals for an energetic organisation of defence cropped up. The 
confederation cautiously* sought now to pacify* all the powers by a strict 
neutrality; ftnd yet BMe. could not hinder Duke Bernard of Weimar from 
brSakiiig into Fnckthal through her territory [16.36]. The fong negotiations 
attutt tire mc^ction of Freigraf demanded bji Spain had no result; even 
the IMhoIi^ districts were not inclined to it.. An attempt was made to 
protect Constance by a fortress. Zurich also began to build extensive earth- 
works. The reformed’ towns took foreign war-experts into their service; 
but they could not agree about effectual preparations for the defence of Bdle 
and Schaffhausen. , 

Both migious pajrtie^ jpeantime became more and more convinced that 
they had the worst to expeck from outside ; .and yet a nei^ plan for a regulated 
« guUrding of the frontier was not carried out, and oncQ> again the confederation, 
torn witljxlisputPs about confessions of faith (about Utwy! acid Lustorf), 
was to b^jought to Hs senses by a threatening danger. The approach of a 
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French *arm3!^un*dgr, Turenne, of a Swedisli. one under Wrangcl [1647J, th? 
attack on Bregenz, the siege of^Kmden caaised them to garnsun the eastern 
border i'lom Sargau to Bat^n, to appoint a council of war, “and to combine 
the long matured plans for a comna^n defence of the countiy, »o tliat they 
might serve as a workable basis for a lasting organisation.”, [This was.^he 
lon^considoi’ed delpisionale, drawn up in 1647, finally adopted la 169S.] 

The, Swiss Indgyendence Froclmmtton "(IGlfS A.D.^ * 

• During»this peri*d negotiations for peace were midertalfen in Munster 
tind Osnabruck. The reformed districts resolved to let tlfe coi^edei attoj^ 
ben'epresented by^n envoy, and the mayijf of Bale was choseif. Hoswas to 
free his town from a tiresome* lawsuit wiili the imperial diamber and was 
to bring into i^coghition thS complete "indefiendence of the Swiss League. 
The interposition of the French and Swedish envoys forced the empeioftto 
lend an ear to the modest ambassador a^d ti^undert^e an inquhy into the 
^)oint of law in dispute. In order to break down the stiff-necke^^esii»tance 
of the states of the empire, the claiiijs of tl5e Swiss were at last rec^iised by 
the former as their owrl^ the reformed confederation •^as therefor^ in^uded 
in the general peace, and the emperor granted their request. But it was not 
4ill a year later that the great proclamation of peace was signed in which the 
independence of Switzei^ind was recognised and aesured^ , 

THE peasants' WAR (1653 A.D.) 

The re-establishment of peace with Germany was a cause for profound 
uneasiness among the country people of Switzerland. This unexsiness, joined 
to several other reasons for discontent which the populations were nourish- 
ing against their governments, provoked that intestine struggle called tl^p 
(Plants’ War. 

In the canton towns the peasants had to complain of the ever-increasing 
restrictions on their ancient rights and ftie tyrangy of the governments and 
their bailiffs. In the sixteenth am^ seventeenth centuries a transformatioi* 
was taking place in the government of tlip towns. In the^egmn«ig the 
magistrates were elected by_ the burghe# class who, when united in general 
assembly, had be^dea th* right of dealing with important affairs of the com- 
munity, As time went on those families? which had most frequently fur- 
nished .functionaries to the republic evinced a tendency to separate themselves 
from the rest of the citizens and ^orm a distinct class. In the town the gov- 
ernment changed from democracies to aristocracies ^ Thus at Bern, Ifribourg, 
Solothurn, and Lucerne, in the seventeenth century, a certaiti number «f 
families of the Higher classes already possessed tlie privilege of* having ^le 
acce^ to office. The townsfe^ were not only excluded, but saw tl^ir affcicnt 
political^ rights taken away. , Thence arose an ever-ihcreasing d«sSSnta»t. , 

The Country people were loaded with burdens. Feudal rights still weighed 
upon them. Besides the tithe and quit rent there were all kinds of taxes to 
pay to the bailiffs, and these latter did not fail to inflict fines for the smallest 
offence. One of the consequences of the Thirty Years’ War was^o aggravate 
the people’s condition already miserable enough, ’t'8 n^et the excuses con- 
tracted by the obligation of having to furnish tliaTroutier troops on the Ger- 
man side, the goverHmeut had recourse to war taxes, to import and expbrt 
duties, to wi^e^Ungeld, Ohmgeld), salt, cattle dues, etc. • 

During the war a number ijf rich Germans had sought shelterTirSwitzer- 
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^nd. ‘ Thence had resulted an augmentation of value irv kfld buildings. 
The pfrice of provisions had gone up considerably. Unfortunately, the coun- 
try people took advantage of this increase in their^incomes to live well*T even 
luxuriously acquiring wasteful habits*- difficult to get sid of. When, the 
Peg,ee of Westphalia being concluded, the foreigners returned home^ property 
reverted' to its original value^and the price of everything went down one j,ialf. 
Thence arose deep discont&'t, which became greaterwvheC several thousand 
mercenaries Who had seiVed* in Germany and France, dnd lost whil^ip camp 
all working haijits, returned to the cantoi!s. • * 

An arbitrary measifre takeij by^everal governments.eAused revelt to burst ' 
{lut. Swiizedand was flooded with falscwand dqjiased coinage. _ Bern, Lucerne,* 
Friboheg, ana Solothurn consider^ly lowered the price of "this money. This 
augmented the flisorder which alrsaay reigned in the monetary system, and 
filled up the cup of misery for the pdor. The pSasants rose, incapable of sup- 
posing the yoke laid f|pon them by the town aristocrai!^- 

The Revolt of Entlehuoh 

The signal for revolt was given by Entlebuch. 'The inhabitants of this 
valley had become subject to Lucerne after the Seinpach,War, and had retained 
important franchises. To defend these* they had already revolted six timesr 
When the Lucerne'govemment, following the examiJle of Bern and Fribourg, 
had fixed a tax on cattle, salt, hunting and fishing, and finally had determined 
on debasing the currency (December, 1652), the Entlebuchers passed from 
complaint to revolt. They sent delegates to headquarters to expose their 
wrongs. But these obtained no hearing; a councillor, Krebsiuger, threatened 
them, saying; ** With regard to the Entlebuchers we have long and fruitlessly 
tried gentle and kind measures. Thejt are turbulent and irrational beings 
who will never return t^reason ufitilwehave sent four or five hundred bullet- 
proof Italians against them.” ' •• < 

This suggestion, carried back ^o the mountaineers by their principal 
deputy, Jean Emmenegger^gave rise to great irritation. A king’s officer from 
fceadq^uarters who came to claim the paj^ment of some debts was seized and 
bouna by the“ three Tells,” ' Sttvdelmann, Uiiternacher, and Hintervoli, then 
conducted to the frontier amidst iSie jeers of the people. On the 26th of 
Jflfiuary, 1653, all the parishioners of Entlebuch, tke vicafs leading, went in 
procession to the church of HeiRgenkreuz near the village of Hasle on a 
mcruntam which dominated all the country. There the Entlebuchers swore 
mutually- to maintain their rights against afl. 

On their^ renewed refusal to send deputies fco Lucerne, the government 
delegated to'^them the cbjef magistrate Dulliker and some councillors. At 
the Schiipfllfeim parliament, whereat fourteen hundred arm§d mountaineers 
aslsisE^d, tjift.cfffers made by the magistrate wer« rejected and ever-increasing 
exigeffiies toftnulajed. Dulliker reminded thero,that magistrates held author- 
ity from God. “ Yfes, yes,” cried the giant Krummenacher; “ you colne from 
God when you are jusf, but from the devil when you are not.” The delega- 
tion had to return without having gained anything. 

The reijoit spread ram^ly in the rest of the canton, where the same causes 
of discontent existed. *Five bailiwicks alone remained faithful 1o the gov- 
enmient. On the 20th of February an assembly of del^ates from ten baili- 
wicks took place at Wolhusen, where a pact of alliance (Bundesbrief), pre- 

[‘TliojiiiliruKHetl in the traditianol costumes of tlie heroes of the R1it5i,i!BymbohElng the 
spirit oi that ^nie.1» * ^ . 
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pared Em:;nerregg.er, was signed? Peasants of i^ern and Solothurn took part 
in this assembly, and, when they returned Jidme, sowed seeds, of revolt , The 
Lucei^je government feareduthe’oouryeomc of the large towns almost as much 
as the peasants. Qn hearing of these events they requested the intervention 
of the Catholic cantons. These suliceedecj after much trouble in getting a 
compromlsa accepted by both sides (March 18th). . ’ . 

Now eve»ythu?g seamed over. But, on the’ contrary, the fight was just 
beginniiig. The BerneSe who were at Wolhusen had brought ^aqjc the text 
of the fiance the Lucerne* peasajits liad made and provoked much stir in 
" Emmenthal and up^ Aargau. Insurrection rapidly spreac? in Bern, Solo- 
'’thurn, Aargau, and Bhle. ^ ’ 

' The diet sitting at Baden, fbr its part, decreed a levy of thirteen tlpusanS 
■ men and issued a threatening pwclamatalnJEo the insurgents. « These measures 
and a few conc®sioi1s quieter? the rising^ for awhile, but it began again almost 
immediately. Not having any confidence in promises from the Lucerne gpv- 
ernmeht, the” Entlebuchers refused them obedience. ’ Their emissaries sue- = 

S ieded m relighting insurrection in the.Bern, Solothurn, andiBalS coub tries. 

n the 23rd of April, in amassemb^ of di^legates held at 'SumiswS.Vl, a rich 
peasant, Nicholas Leuenberger, of Bchonholz, ofdhe ?luderswyl corrunune, 
was, in spite of himself, proclaimed head (Obmann) of the Peasant^ League, 

, -whose pact of alliance was solemnly gworn to. ’ 

Nicholas Leuenberges, a man of heart and good^jense, Sacked the activity, 

■ energy, and decision necessary to direct the movement. The peasants lost 
time in fresh popular assemblies at Hutwyl and Langenthal, thus giving the 
diet and the aristocratic governments of Lucerne, Bale, Bern, and Zurich all 
time necessary to prepare means of resistance. 

The diet ordered a levy of twenty-five thousand men, divided into three 
corps; the first, under Conrad Wergmiiller, of Zurich, was to go into the 
free bailiwicks and lower Aargau; the second, comma^ed by Zweier von Eve- 
of Uri, was to occupy the Lucerne country; while a third, under Sigi^- 
mund von Erlach, of Bern, was commissioned to repress the revolt in Emmen- 
thal and upper Aargau. * 

Wlien these measures of the diet came to he known in the country, 

. Leuenberger, the “peasant king,”'sounde^ an alarm 'for a ^eneralL rising. 
More than thirty thousand insurgents took up arras. At the head of twenty 
thousand men, Leueijbeiiger bore down upon Bern. The government saw 
itself obliged to negotiate and come to an* arrangement [Peace of MurifeTO, 
May 24th]. 

The Defeai at 'W ohlenschivyl (1^^^ A.D.^ 

During this time, the peasants of Aargau and Eucerne, commanded by'a'n 
old and intrepid soldier of Lucerne, Christian Schybi, of Essholzraat*! had 
gone on in front of Conrad WerdmuILer, who was advancing on.’^rgau .with 
nine thousand eastern Swiss! Leuenberger came up ta’jora with SchyBi. 
The insurgents, in number •about twenty thousand,* but badly armed and 
directed, attacked Werdmilller near Wohlenschwyl and fought heroically 
until the evening (June 3rd). 

The next day, gained over by conciliatory woifl.i from the ^ifiich burgo- 
master Waser, the peasants of Aargau laid down,!lrms, under a promise that 
their wrongs should* be examined by arbitrators in conformity to federal 
I right. Schybi, •full of blind rage, returned into the Lucerne canton with* his 
men. Leuenberger, disfoura^d and heart-broken, i^tireji to iSRgenthal. 
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general Zweier von EvebacU, wl;o with troops from the jmail ^ntonS was in 
garrison at Lucerne, attacked Schybi near the bridge of Gislikon (June 4th, 
5th), After a resistance worthy of the old^confederates, the peasants c^is- 
pereed. In4;he Bern oanton, Sigismund.von Erlach, at the head of eight or 
niii& thousand inen, the greater part from Vaud and Neuchatel, entered upper 
Aaffe,au,» which he gavemp to pillage. Leuenberger managed to 'unite^five 
thousand Emmenthal peaSa'hts and" fought fiercely "Ueaf Hewogenbucnsee 
(June 8th>> *The country folk, after a desperate defSiibe, were put jfco flight. 
At the same tpne the Solothurn and Bale insurgents laid Gown their arms. 

Cowardly iil dange*, ciuel after victory, were the aristocratic g»vernments " 
Qf Bern, I-ucctuS, and Bale The chiefaof the federal army constituted them r 
selves’*'* criminal tribune at Zoffpgen. Solofnurn, wheiertKe peasants hnd 
only "taken a fertile part in the rev.ol'!., was forced to deliver up eighteen men 
to the tribunal. Among the nlimbrt-was found the undSr-bipliff Adam Zelt- 
ne)9 who, against his 'pwn wishes, had been drawn into* the revolt. . When a 
’decision h^ to be given as to his fate seven judges voted fod decapitation, 
seveir agiynst it. ^ Werdmuller, called.-upon to give the presidential: vote, pr<^ 
nouncedtor deato, being deaf to-^he prayers of'Zeltner’s wife and six chil- 
dren.'" Sqhybi uncler\?ent rtie cruellest tortures with ttourage and died on the 
, scaffold. Leuenberger, who had retired and occupied Jiimself with his own 
' affairs, was given up by a traitor and led to Bern, a wooden sword at his side- 
and a straw scarf i^und Ws body. After two months of durance in prison, he 
who in power had given proof of such extreme moderation was decapitated 
and his body quartered (September). 

Governmental vengeance was wreaked on several hundred individuals. 
The number of executions was forty-eight Many of the insurgents were 
mutilated, thmshed, thrown into dungeons, condemned to fines, or confisca- 
tion of goods with exile. Zurich, whasc population had not joined in the 
fl’ay, demanded from the contedemtes 40,000 floiins for war expenses. Bern 
very* reluctantly paid a shaie; the greater part was imposed on SolotKua*,,- 
which was accused of encouraging or at least tolerating the insurgents. In 
revenge, tlfe goveimnent qf Solothurn signed a jirivate alliance with France 
<(1654). Such were the immediate results of the Peasants’ War. 

Triumphant, the* aristocratic goverirments of Bern, Lucerne, Bdle, Fri- . 
bourg, Solothurn, and even Zurictemade rapid progress towards oligarchy — 
Ri^t is, not an entire ascendancy of the higher classes, feut^of a small number 
of privileged families. The people, crushed beneath the yoke, had, until 
th* French Ilevjilutiou, a fate as little enviable as that of subjects under des- 
potic mqnarchs around Switzerland./ 

TB-E BATa'LE OF VILLMEnOEN 

SCarcel^v. u»58 the peasant insurrection well disposed of, when a new dispute 
Lffok(j’*Dut'’'^ong the cantons of the confederacy. This was a fresh manifes- 
tation of that unchristian hatred which prevailed between Protestants and 
Catholics The clergy on both sides, instead of extinguishing the flame of 
discord, blew it up by their preaching. 

*»: There pwer were wanting occasions of dispute among the governments, 
especially *111 the conimdh or free bailiwicks, where each contendei^ exclusively 
for its own creed and its SWn jurisdiction' and none reposed confidence any 
loRger in their colleagues, as none would believe anything but evil of the 
rest. TheX latliolics would not believe that Bern and Zurich built fortifica- i 
tions and entered into alliances with HollancL,and with Englanfrfor nothing. 
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The PioteytLints^ccJnipiumed of the Catholics, J'or |oiihimiTi^ the Bonoufeaii 
League fieSSj, renewing their alhantc with Sftvoy and the bishoji of Bal§, and 
keepJng^u.}:| relations of close miiit^ with the court of Spam 

It happened that.six families of Art in the canton of Schwyz, wai-e obliged 
to fly for holding, the evangelical peisulsion, its their lives were Jiardly sate iu 
- their native ’village. They presented themselves with teais and prayers befom 
the council of ZHri(?li*and<inly begged that the fiee’tftinsportof their piopeity 
might be jirocured for'tTieni. Upon thjs the coyncii of Zuricli* addresscil 
pressing intercessions to Schwyz in. behalf of these persecutecl people; but 
S&hivyz refused to listsij to their overtuies, •and^demamied the'surrender of 
th'?! persons of the refugees. Wlien upoj;i this the reformed canTons lyipealed 
to tfe rights of the confederacy, Schwyz rejjtied: “Within our o^n laii^kwo ' 
owe no account to any one, except to God hijp to ourselves.” Moreover tl^ey 
•cbnfiscated the ggods'of the eftiigrauts, |firew*theif relatives (as they also 
were of the, Protestant persuasion) into prison, put some«of them to the tof# 
ture, and cond*nnecl others to death , , 

Zurich naw [1656J took up arms, as.all admonition and niediatT^i fpom 
the neutral cantons at diedS “had ^een Vseless. With ^qual cHerity, 
Schwyz and the Catholic •cantons were in the field* Zftrich, suppoijted.by 
Btlle, Mulhausen, and ^chaffhausen, marched troops towards the Rhine, 
•irf)c«upied the Thurgau, and besieged E^pperschwyl. But the Catholics had 
-already occupied Rapperscfewyl and the Albais, as wfll as Brenigarten, Mel- 
iingen, and Baden, and the Brunig, on the side of Bern. The Bernese sent 
detachments to the defence of Fribouig, Solothurn, and Unterwalden, and 
marched to Lenzburg with forty banners to the succour of the Zurichers. 

There was, however, nothing like discipline in the ranks of the reformers 
They sacked and burned wherever they came, pillaged the monastery of 
Rheinau, plundered villages and churcli^s, and drove off the cattle. So little 
order was preserved by the Bernese that tlfty encain^ied m the district of , 
P^ lk w c rgen, without troubling themselves at all about the enemy; sent emt 
no scouts; and weie not even provided with sufficient ammunition. And 
although some men of the Aargau had des’eried the^nemy by the tillage of 
Wohlen, and gave the alarm to the gernese, yet no attention was paid to 
■ffiem, as some young men of Bern had ridden (jut to reconTioitre fjnd reported 
that all was safe • 

More than four ttioi*sa»d men of Lucerne, in effect, lay in ambush on th^ 
heights of Wohlen. From a ridge in the hoMow way, where they were cov- 
ered up tp the waist, they suddenly opened a fire on the Bernesejines. These 
fell into such a panic and confusion^that they could hardly be formed i|j order 
(Df battle._ As powder and ball.»(ere deficient, they disc]jarged only two roumis 
from their field pieces; the rout was general. Ten ^-esh squadrofts, indeed, < 
came to their aid; ‘but those wheeled about and took to flight along with t^ 
rest. The general of Lucerne tad in his pocket during the action a leCler 
from his government containing an order,not to fight, as a peaceabJ^rraf!^- , 
ment was In progress: but he put it up unopened, as he cp'uld guess at the 
contents, and pursued the flying Bernese, of whom a vast number were cut 
to pieces. They lost about eight hundred men, and eleven pieces of heavy 
artillery. A strong body of Bernese troops were posted in the neighbourhood^ 
ancl saw the flight of their countrymen towards Lenzfcflirg, but did mit leave 
their position, not having orders. , •* 

Such was the fatal battle of Villmergen. The victors lay encamped, exult * 
““llig, three days the field of battle; they then marched homewar dSjJ gaded 
with plunder. A few weeks aftejwards an ai’mistice and finally a peace were 



" conclydecl. Tlid pacification, iflstored thfogs to tlieir pi'(^vioiis situation. In 
matters of relfeioii, and with' regard to freedom of transit for goods between 
one canton and another, each canton retained the power of acting in^tsrown 
domain at its own 'pleasure. Peace lyas now restored without the spirit of 
5 ^ce. Botbr sides were exlnwisted; but the damage done reciprocally 
mnaified without comjiens^ation, apd the minds of both {wties were embit- 
tered more than ever, ft 'lacked but a slight impdse i'll occusion a renewal 
of warfare.*" ' - » ' ^ 

An officejL- of Lucerne, who had levied trdbps for the service of Spain, 
marched them^throuEh the 'Biurgau, and led them, witb'drawu sabies, into tlfe 
f frdtestant phmoh of RapperschwyL Theijce a woman pursued them w^h 
curS® and horrible cries to Wigoldipgen, where the populalion were speedily up 
ill firms against the Spamsh soldiers, five of t/hom were^ slain, some wounded'’ 
and otheis taken prisoners. ' Thil^/3veiit [I6f54] called up ^he. reformed and 
Catholic cantons in a'itms. Troops were levied, the hve*Catholi 5 .cantoi)S imme- 
diately occupied Kaiserstuhl/rMelk-ngen, and Breragarten. Much debate and 
negbtiatiou Mll^wcd. The Catl^olic cantons were not to be pacified savej-iy 
blood.* Two mbn o^Wigoldingett were*senteflc(?d to death by the majority of 
the*ca»tons, which exerCiged sovereignty over the Thurgau, notwithstanding 
Zurich’s urgent solicitations for .their pardon Ther commune of Wigold- 
ingen being sentenced to pay the whole expenses of the lengthened disputej. 
collections were &iadc ift aid of that object in all the churches of Zurich. 

Similar disputes were very frequent in these times; and persecutions on' 
account of faith were practised without mercy. Thus sorrow and distress 
were introduced into many households. Contagious sickness next was added 
to all the other sources of miseiy, which carried off numbers, especially in 
Biile and in \.he Aargau 
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Many of the Swiss, though cajled free, were poor subjects, possessed of 
fewer rigflts than the subjects of kings, nay, force and fraud were often used 
■ without scruple to extirpate, little by Uttle, the few franchises of the people, 
that the pow^r of tlieir lords might luxuiiate without limits. The people had- 
a special exjienence of this m thl' district of Toggenbuig. In former tunes, 
(JJirough.thc favour of the old counts of Toggerjbun’g,*'the communes had 
enjoyed important privileges m^'this district — participation lu tho appoint- 
ment of the higher and lower courts of justice, and in general assemblies 
called to consult upon the military and qivil administration. ISTo landvogt, 
moreover, could be imtposed on them but bjy election from amongst the 
•■iiutivo mhiTbitants. , 

. But the abbots of St. Gall having purchased of the barons of Raron the 
jurfsdictpj Over the land which the latter ha4 acquired by inheritance from 
•tbe^Id coents qf Toggenburg, the »new possessors aimed in tlieir turn at 
privileges which, far from having purchased, they had formally acknowledged 
to belong to the people. And in like manner as the people of Toggenburg 
had set up, for the protection of their freedom, a common-law jurisdiction 
'^ith the giHitons of Schiyyz and Glarus, so, m 1649, the abbot also established 
a defence league ^witn the same cantons, for the maintenance' of his terri- 
torial rights. As his abbacy was connqpted -with the confederacy, and he 
Rkmelf bore the title Prince of the Holy Roman. Empire, he always knew 
how Cajako advantage of his two fold title. He opposCd^imself to the* 
emperor, ^hen^i* sufted him, in his quality ojE^ confederate; to the confederates 
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as prince of tl:<3 enjptre and deleggiue of impei-i|l tiajesty; And thus madd* 
Ins double character stand him jp good stSad. • • 

•H^liow bei^an to spedk of the freedom of Toggenburg in ambiguous 
terms, and went so •far as to call thefieople his vassals, in order k) accustom 
them to becoma such. At laVt he attacked their fianchises opgnly, and 
debase took*plac£! ^lefore the diets of tlip confedgracji. These, howei^er, -lec- 
onded his pretensions.^ jThe people were prohibitecl from holding assemblies, 
and the ivar adiljinistration of the country fcll^ m*lG54, entiki}* into the 
,iibliot’s hands. * * ^ 

At length, the alllsot Leodegar considSred. himselA absolute lord in the 
land; he commanded the peofge to laake a^id to maintain af tj^eiikowrTbSs^ 
a new highway, and when the delegates,ot»the people dared to remoBiftrate 
that this would be a burden^Aore oppreaeive th%n had fofmerly beeif the 
feudal service fftim which they had aliaady bought themselves free, life eon- 
derane*! tiiemjto a heavy fine, to public recantation, and^ie declared them Shs- 
armed and^ dishonoured. The oppresseA Toggenburgers now brcjjight theii' ‘ 
(?!»nplaints*before Schwyz and Glarus.** Gkrus took the djattess o^he'poor 
peasantry to heait, as also aid Schwyz [1 to 2], although thfe ToggeR burgers 
professed the reformed faith. “And even thopgh mey were Tgrlcs and 
heathens,” cried the Schwyzers in the general assembly, “ they are neverthe- , 
less our countrymen and confederates, and we should help them to assert 
their rights.” This incensed the abbot, who appetfled to*all tlie cantons on 
behalf ot his confederate rights. 

Now came diet upon diet, from year to year. Many were well-inclined 
towards the Toggenburgers, on account of their reformed and opprgjssed faith;* 
many hostile to the abbot, for having shortly before closed a defensive alliance 
with Austria [1702], and for appearing to regard the county Cf Toggenburg 
as a fief held of the emperor and tlie enmire. At length the old religious 
hatMd threw in its venom; for so soon as ^’hwyz anA the other Catholic caiv 
fStfs perceived that Zurich and Bern afforded assistance to the Toggenbut’gers 
chiefly on the ground of their common faith, and encouraged theni to stand 
fast for their old rights, Schwyz [1707] became better inclined to ttie abbot of 
St Gall This, however, did not doiter Zurich and Berij from their purpose,** 
nor the citizens of Toggenburg from the exercise of their fraiichiseo. The 
imperial envoy iiojv stepped in with a mSsive from his court, of which the 
purport was that the''eniperor would settle the affair, as the county of Tfjgs 
geiiburg had indubitably, from time inimefiiorial, been a fief of the empire; 
but Zurich and Bern replied that Toggenburg lay within thft Swiss frontier, 
and that the abbot of St. Gall lifid long acknowledged them as arljitrators. 
Moreover, the ambassadors ’i9f Holland and the kingi^ of England^ and Prussia 
encouraged the u^eii of Zurich and Bern in resistance to the emp'eror. *> 


n THE TOGGEWBUHQ WAR 

The matter of drspute became more and more indefinite, and tumult and 
violence now arose in Toggenburg itself. The abbot adhei-ed stiffly to the 
maintenance of his usurped power. The Toggenhtygers refused^^obedieiieS, 
and drove away his functionaries; whereupon thaabbot posted trOops on all 
the bridges, roads, atid passes in -the district of St Gall. Bailiff Durler,^in 
Jjucerne, the n:;pst zealoto friend of the abbot, called the Catholic eanwiis ' 
out, to keep'll! check the rebels of Toggenburg. On the othep iiand, the 
mayor of Bern, Willadiifg, exhrorted the reformed canthns appeal without"' 
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delay >o the sword, for th':: clef lights ot the people ol* .Uoggo.nburg and the 
safety ot the Protestant church. " 

So soon as the men of Toggenburg saw that Zurich and Bern ,^lood* on 
their side, find that General Bodmer wfis on his march fi'om Zuricli to their 
aid; with a fome of nearly three* thousand men', they proclaimed war for the 
miiihtenance of their riglil^s against the abbot. Rabholz, eminent member 
of the government of Zjprich, became their leader. The abbot's cloisters and 
castles wSre' besieged, and "the troops of Zurich j^avaged the whole district of 
St. Gall withcwt the slightest restraint of brder or discipline. ^ 

Now also LucernC, Un, Schvvyz, Unterwalden, anCl Ziig took up arm^, 
rfixIymicecP om Toggenburg, and accupbd tlie county of leaden. The nupcio 
gave''' them 2C,Q00 thalers out of the papal treasury; and m Rome prayers 
were ohored up to the saints for thejr successf _,^Coiiseciatcd bullets and amu-. 
le^wbre distributed by the priests to the soldiers. BQ,ru, oifheT part, raised 
lOfbOO Clowns from Tier own treasury, and brought five thourancl'niGii into 
'the field. - A !l§eriiese force adVancGcl against the Stilli, crossed tlip Aare, and 
joined ^ force, >of Zurich at WurelWgen thc8e,,at the same time, had takSfi 
posses, Sion of the whole Thurgau." ^ , 

Under these circumsfanees, Glarus and Solothurn remained neutral, as 
likewise did the bishop of Constance. Bale and Fribotirg lamented this civjl 
contest between f^wiss and Swiss, and bnce more exhorted both sides to an 
amicable agreement; bl^^ the admonition came too late The abbot of St. 
Gall transported his valuables to Lindau, betook himself to Rossbach, and 
applied to the town of St. Gall and to the territory of Appeiizell and Glarus 
•for assistance; but they promised him nothing further than their neutrality. 
The empcior, on the other hand, summoned the ciicle of Swabia, as far as 
Presbiirg, in Hungary, to the assistance of the abbot. 

Meanwhile, the brave Rabhol^ had .'narched into the old abbey-lands; the 
baiiQers of Bern and ZiTrich went victoriously through the whole Tliurg M. a,s 
far as the town ot St. Galh they there placed a garrison m the abbey, and at 
Rossbacli.,r The panic-stricken ablmt had already taken refuge for him,9elf 
and his valuables at Augiburg The Toggenbuigers, now that their cause 
'was victorious, condemned to death thoi?o ot the abbot’s people who had acted 
the pa?t of betrayers towards tl^^m, they threw off the abbot’s dominion 
altogether, as well as the connection with Sclwyz ^nd__ Ghu'us, and proposed 
■frthe people of Gaster, Utznach^and others to found a free and independent 
state, like the cantons of the confederacy; and they planned a new consti- 
tu?ion, which they brought before the diet at Aarau. But such ktnguage 
displeased the leaders of Bern and Zurich, as they would rather have had the 
Toggenburg^rs for .subje^its than for lellow confederates; even Rabholz, the 
zfeiUQus champion of the Toggenburg cause, declined to second the wishes of 
the people, Tilttiough they offered him large sums of money to do so. 

Mj^am^ule^infinite wrath and discord prevailed m the Catholic cantons, 
yhirfe were for pea^g, others for war. The Freirsh and Austrian ambassadors 
promised assistance; the pope sent money; Fribourg and Solothurn espoused 
their cause with the Valais, and the whole Catholic portion of the bailiwicks. 
l^,t those reformed districts, on the other hand, which had hitherto remained 
quiet, thr^.Hfened to taki? -up arms; and all of that persuasion in the common 
bailiwicks actually did take up arms in support of Zurich and Bern. ’Tlius, 
at„this time, nearly i50,000'*Swiss stood arfayed for mortal conflict with each 
other: j^t no former period had the confederacy 'taken thp field m equal 
Joroe against a foreigp enemy. And so it happened that on<5 '‘sword kept 
another in Bie s^^bbard. 



‘While the envoj^s of the* confederacy sat at Aarau and trcat(xl of peace, 
*the land-vogt and knight, AckermaSin of JJntervvalden, marched with iive 
thousand men rfpon the brid|e of Sms, where the forces of Bern lay in t^r 
encarnpment. . Theppriegt of Sins, on a •previous* understanding with Acker- 
raann, had given Wiiwuet to the leaders of the Bernese, in grdcr to lull 
their viglTance They were JjJius fejien Ry surprise, so that tliCT saved them- 
-^elves with difficulty, Many of the Bernese jvere slam. Their l^der, Meunier, 
who, with two liundretl men, defended himseiri'^ahantly, firslun the chiiraii- 
yaKl and then in the church, i^^as obliged at last to give up himseu hi/f 
men as prisoners ; they would jjifalhbly haffe been cut down«without mercy, 
(had not A cker mann.Vith genarous boldn«sS, curbed those bloodthirsty men 
The Schwy^s liad laioreover pressed forward, in the direction oi Tot- 
ten anfl liellefcschanz, towards the Lake^of Zurich. “Tliere, however, they* 
came upon* Hans Wertmuller, the vig^aut commander of ^ridh. Seven 
KStlrs long the Schwyzers f«ught — they Ipst two hundreff’men; Tjit they 
were finally compelled t« yield to the Zurichers. • Among their slain '^were 
found consecrated ticjcets, with numbers^ and crosses, and assurinces of 
victory. * , ‘ 

Ackermann drew Catbolic reinforcements arounjjl him #roin all quarter.s. 
His troops were above twelve thousand strong. He marched with vigour 
through the land by Muri to Wohlen and Villinergen, where the Bernese 
stood with eight thousand men. Here, in the same legion where the Bernese . 
once before had suffered a bloody defeat from the Catholic canton^^B 1G56, 
the turf was again to be reddened with Swiss blood shed by Siiijss hands. It 
was the 26th of July, 1712. The Bernese had taken position near Meiengriin. 
The thunder of artillery opened the *confii»t. Six l^ng hours the struggle 
ijjjgSeprotracted. At length the Bernese brought confusion and panic aniong 
the champions of the Catholic cantons, broke their ranlcs and put them to 
flight. The plain was strewn with the corpses of above two thousand Cath- 
olics. * ^ 

t The Toggenburgers having now ^iiied possession of Htznach and ^raster, 
the town of Rapperschwyl being surrendes'^d to the Zurichers,* and the con- 
querors having preissed fu^ni all sides into the Catholic territory, thgir antag- 
omsts at length became intimidated and begged for peace Already had tlm 
cantons of Lucerne and Uri subscribed to the terms of peace at the diet m 
Aarau; "but the peasantry of the former canton, incited by the® papal nuncio, 
as well as by their own pri^gts affid monks, would i^^ot hear of peace, but 
had marched against the town to force the goveru];nent into hoKilities, and 
thence against the Bernese at Villraergen.' Here they had*rushed^n 
merited destruction. ^ ^ * 

The general peace of the country vias at length concluded aA Tlarini,. oa 
terms of tourse advantageous the victors. The live Cattlolie cantons were 
not only compelled to cede their rights over Baden, Rapperschwyl, and the 
lower bailiwicks in favour of Zurich and Bern, but, besides, to take these two 
preponderant cantons into partnership of dominion over the Tiiurgau 
the RheintliRl, where both religious parties then&foriYard exerted equal 
rights. Glarus remained exclusively in the possession of Bern and Zurich. 

The humbled abbRt Leodegar of St. Gall would not, however, accept tl*e 
(terms of pacii^csrtion; and consequently remained, to the day of„hi^''death, 
in obstinate exile. Meanwhile jthe troops of Bern and* Ziuaeh occupied his ■ 
Jands, But when the new abbot, Joseph, in 1718, accepted the above-um- 
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tioii^d^crms oi peace in E:osr^ac]j, liis lands were reatmed, and the Tog^’en- 
burgers placed once more m subjection todiim, but with augmented rights 
and franchises, under the guarantee of Bern and Zurich. The pope'‘:^id'' his 
iiupcio alone persiste’d in rejecting the Kace of ,jVarau, declaring it altogetlie,f 
iK,Jj and void. ' , *’ » - 

This, however, troubl«d-the receiiciled confederates l^u]; littFe: and when 
the people jn some districts of the canton of LueSrpe were hj^cited by the 
clergy against the governiHeut, a g2irrisoii froig Entlebu^ was t^iken into 
the town, a ta^ on monasteries demanded’bf the pope towards covering wa^ 
eapftnses^ and rat the same “time the lecall of thenfuncio Caracciolli was 
Insisted on, who was denounced .as therprincipal promoter^of.ail the misclye?. 
The,bitter effects of this war weit liang felt the Catholic cantons, which, ui 
carry.^pg it on, had incurred iimfiense expensies. Schwyz imposed^ on everyj^ 
h^iseiiold a tax of fyve thalers. Lilcerne was compeljed to*ustrr&fce in col- 
-plecting her imposts. * Uri could pacify her subjects m the Vialle djowentina 
only„ by oncQding extensive 'Zranc'iiises, and by designating thenji thencefoi- 
wards “ well?::ieloved and faitUfufcountrynKai.” d 

fjith these successes Zurich and Bern at ^he h^ad of the reformed party 
gained 'predominance in the confederation. Since the battle of ICappel in 
1531 this had belonged to the Catholic members. These planned reven^. 
The aged Louis ^IV i^ 1715 concluded an alliance with the five Catholic* 
states and tire Valais by which he undertook to nave the„Iands lost in the^ 
recent war returned to them. The pact was kept secret and the document* 
. itself was concealed in a small iron box, bearing the seals of Prance and of 
those CTr^ss states which were party to tlie bargain. This mysterious alliance 
excited consid,erable alarm among the Protestant states. “ For many years,” 
says Daguet,? “ they thought of the Truckli-Bund (the league of the box) as a 
_sword of Damocles sij^pended over tlleir heads; and this anxiety, far from 
Tendering them more tolerant towaid tlie Catholics, only embittered all hearts 
and poisoned them with hate.’’^ • — 
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